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CALENDARS\ 
Instructions to Editors. 


The Master of the Rolls desires to call the attention of the Editors of Calendars « 
to the following considerations, with a view to secure uniformity of plan“in the 
important works on which they are éhgaged :— 


Ho is anxious to extend, as far as is consistent with proper economy and 
despatch, the utility of the Calendars of State Papers now publishing under his ° 
pontrol: Ist. As the most efficient means of making the national archives 
accessible to all who are interested in historical inquiries; 2nd. As the best 
justification of the liberality and munificence of the Government in throwing 
open these papers to the public, and providing proper catalogues of their 
contents at the national expense. 


The greater number of thé readers who will consult and value these works 
can have little~or no opportunity of visiting the Public Record Office, in which 
these papers aro deposited. The means for consulting the originals must 
-necessarily be limited when readers live at a distance from the metropolis ; 
still more if they are residents of Scotland, Ireland, distant colonies, or ‘oreign 
states. Even when such an opportunity does exist, the difficulty of master.dg+ 
the original hands in which these papers are written will deter many readers’ 
from consulting them. Above all, their great variety and number must: 
present formidable obstacles to literary inquirers, however able, sanguine, and 
energetic, when the information contained in them is not made accessible by 
satisfactory Calendars. 


The Master of the Rolls considers that, without superseding the necessity 

*. of consulting the originals, every Editor ought to frame his Calendar in such 
‘, @ manner that it shall’ sresent, in as condensed a form as possible, a correct 

_ index of the contenta 4f the papers described_in it. He cqnsiders that the 
entries should be so n/.nute as tofenable the reader to discover not only the 
general confents ofthe originalg but also what they do not contain. If 
the inforriation bg not sufficiently precise, if facts and names be omitted or 
concealed under a ‘vague and general Gsctiption, the reader will be often . 
. misled, he will assume that where the abstracts are silent as to information 
to be found in the documents, such information does not exist; or he wil” 
haye to examine every original in detail, and thus one great purpose will 
have been lost for which these Calendars have beon compiled. i 4 
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As the documents are various, the Master of the Rolls considers that they 
will demand a corresponding mode of treatment. The following rules are 
to be observed :—" : 


Ist. Alb formal and official documents, such as letters of credence, warrants, 
grants, and the like, shouly’ be described as briefly as possible. 


Qnd. Letters and documents referring to one subject only should be cata- 
logued as briefly as is consistent with correctness. But when they contain 
miscellaneous nev's, such a description should be given as will enable a 
reader to form an adequate notion of the variety of their contents. 

$rd. Wherever @ letter or paper is especially difficult to decipher, or the 
allusions more than ordinarily obscure, it will be advisable for the Editor to 

“adhere. as closely as is consistent with brevity, to the text of the document. 
He is to do the same when it contains secret or very rare information. 


4th. Where the Editor has deciphered letters in cipher, the decipher may 
.. be printed at full length. But when a contemporary or authorised decipher | 
exists it will be sufficient to treat the cipher as an ordinary document. : 
e 
5th. Striking peculiarities of expression, proverbs, manners, &c., are to be 
noticed. 


6th. Original dates are to be given at the close of each entry, that the 
reader may know the exact evidence by which the marginal dates aré 
determined. 
+ 7th. Where letters are endorsed by the receivers and the“date of their 
_ delivery specified, these endorsements are to be recorded. . 


A 

Sth.: The number of written pages of each document is to be specified, as 
‘a security for its integrity, and that readers may know what proportion the 
abstract bears to the original. 


9th. The language of every document is to be specified. If, however, the 
greater part of the collection be in English, it will be sufficient to denote 
those only which are in a different tongue. 


10th. Where documents have been printed, a reference should be given to 
the publication. 


11th, Each series is to be chronological. 
12th. The Prefaces of Editors, in explana! tion of documents in the volume, 
are not to exceed fifty pages, unless the wiitten permisé’on of the Master of 


the Rolis to the contrary be obtained, ~ oj 


~ 


*,* Editors employed in foreign archives are to transcribe at full length 
? important and secret papers. 7 
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PREFACE. 


THE present volume, beginning at November, 1626, 
concludes with February, 1628, the last month of the 
Venetian year. All the material comes from the National 
Archives at the Frari, with the exception of No. 348, 
and the fragmentary notes for a Relazione in Appendix II, 
which are taken from the Library of St.Mark. Mr. Rawdon 
Brown has left a translation of the despatches of Alvise 
Contarini, the ambassador in England, for the whole of 
the period. This has been used here, after collation with 
the original letters. The material consulted is of the 
usual description, and calls for no special remark, except 
that the despatches of the Proveditori of Crete are wanting 
up to February, 1627. 


I. 

In spite of the good will and determination with which 
the French Ambassador Bassompierre had set about his 
task, his prospects of success, after a month of negotiation, 
seemed altogether hopeless. The misunderstandings and 
mutual suspicion between the two crowns made any 
settlement unlikely, even if the queen’s claims could 
be satisfactorily arranged. The English kept on seizing 
French ships, while the French laid hands on all the English 
property theyscould. The French meant to satisfy the 
claims of their merchants by such acts and,ta give up 
making remohstrances to England (No. 10). Vet 
Bassompierré sent a hopeful report to France, and Louis 
wrote back’stelling him to go’ forward and make a satis- 
factory settlement of a matter of so much consequence 
(No. 13). This would have availed but little in the face 
of Charles’s obstinate refusal to listen to any concession 
in the matter of the queen’s household, had not Buckingham 
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taken up the cause of reconciliation with all the impetuosity 
of his character. The commissioners appointed to treat 
with Bassompierre had made their report at length, merely 
representing the misconduct of the French attendants and 
justifying -the, king’s action. It looked like an impasse, 
but on the next day Charles saw Bassompierre alone in 
the presence of Buckingham, and, after a long discussion, 
the king gave way, promising to readmit the bishop _and 
six,priests, and also to reinstate some forty to fifty French 
in all. He further promised some mitigation of the penal 
statutes against the Catholics. In return he asked the 
ambassador to wean the queen from certain degrading 
ceremonies, due to her bigotry. Once in the way of con- 
cession, Charles was disposed to go far. . He released a 
number of priests from prison, on condition that 
Bassompierre would take them away with him ; he allowed 
the enlargement of the queen’s chapel, and made other 
minor coticessions. The reasons for the sudden and 
complete change are given as the want of money, and the 
difficulty of finding any; the refusal of the Puritans in 
particular to pay the subsidies; the objection to 
«Bassompierre’s demand for security for part at least of 
the dowry ; the eagerness to get the rest of the dowry, 
on which many of the Council had assignments; the 
lack of response from the Huguenots and French mal- 
contents, who did not place much reliance on English 
help; the. fear of trouble in Scotland; the death of 
Gondomar, which made a settlement with Spain more 
difficult, and the efforts of the foreign ministers (No. 17). 
Whatever the contributory reasons may have been, 
the chief instrument of the change waS Buckingham. 
Hesalone overruled both the king and the Council*in the 
matter of the adjustmerit (No. 58). Once h¢ had taken 
the. first step he threw aside all harshness and devoted 
himself to a thorough agreement with France. On Sunday, 
the 15th of November, he entertained the king, queen 
and Bassompierre at a magnificent banquet, followed by an 
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entertainment, at which he himself danced (No. 34). He 
endeavoured in every way to show favour to Bassompierre, 
who might promise himself anything from such influential 
support. The long and secret confidences between the two 
even excited suspicion (No. 48). Bassompierre, on lis side, 
intimated that if France received satisfaction she would 
help in Germany by sending an ambassador to the emperor 
about the Palatinate. 

Yet all was not quite so prosperous as the smooth surface 
indicated. The Puritans thoroughly disliked the prospect 
of the return of a Catholic bishop and priests, and they 
loudly blamed Buckingham for not obtaining a guid pro 
quo for the Huguenots.. Buckingham did not feel quite 

- sure of Charles, and he prevented Bassompierre from 
having another interview with the king, though he greatly 
desired one. Bassompierre evaded the settlement of the 

» important maritime questions on the plea that he had 
no instructions (No. 34). Even with respect to tite queen’s 
dowry and household and the English Catholics, 
Bassompierre said he should leave the details to the 
ambassadors in ordinary resident at the two Courts (No. 17). 
Having arrived at a colourable settlement, he was anxious 
to get away as soon as possible, content with what he 
had achieved and well aware of the danger of a turn of 
the tide (No. 34). Although nothing was really settled 
except the queen’s household, he made up his mind to 
return to France forthwith (No. 48). They tried hard 
to detain him, but he pleaded the necessity of attending 
the Assembly of¢Notables at Paris on the 15th of December. 
Promising to do everything in his power to obtain satis- 
faction for the English ambassador to be sent to the French 
Court, "he lef on the 2nd of December. His relations 

“with Buckitigham continued as tordial as ever, in spite 
of a tiff over a complimentary message sent by the Bishop 
of Mende, which the duke chose to consider ironical (No. 58). 

A week after Bassompierre’s departure Buckingham 

decided that he himself would be the ambassador to 
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complete the work of reconciliation in France. That he 
should wish to undertake a mission which could probably 
be discharged” with more efficiency and certainly with 
more economy by some less conspicuous person, led to 
all softs ‘of, sarmises of some secret and ulterior motives. 
Men supposed that he wanted to arrange peace with 
Spain, and possibly with Germany, also with the help 
of the queen mother; that he wished to be away when 
Parliament met; that a general peace might be 
negotiated in France; that the wished to be present at 
the nomination of those who were to re-enter the queen’s 
service, and get control over them; that Bassompierre 
had rendered him ambitious of sharing the glory of the 
adjustment, while some talked of his amours (No. 70). ° 
His confidants endeavoured to dissuade him from going 
fearing that he would risk too much, both in England 
and in France, while his mother, wife and sister went ~ 
on their Enees to beg him not to go (No. 78). Bassompierre 
is said to have thrown his influence into the same scale 
(No. 87). Charles, however, favoured the plan, and even 
uftged his favourite to make the journey, so much so that 
some considered it an indication of waning favour (Nos. 87, 
94). Rosencranz, the Danish ambassador, probably came 
nearer the mark in supposing that it was to avoid 
parliament (No. 100). 

Buckingham appears to have quite made up his mind. 
At the beginning of January he sent on his baggage to 
Dover (No. 102), and continued his preparations. But he 
wanted first to make sure of his ground. Before venturing 
on a journey which everyone assured him would be fraught 
with grave peril, he wished for some guarantee that he 
would be well received and that the mission would be 
crowned with success (No. 78). To sound the feeling 
of the French Court, he sent to Paris two of his creatures, 
Edward Clarke and Balthasar Gerbier (No. 87). Although 
the Savoyard Ambassador Scaglia, Buckingham’s chief 
confidant at that Court, wrote very hopefully to Turin 
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about the duke’s reception (No. 143), feeling in , France 
ran very strongly against the visit. It was very dis- 
tasteful to the king and queen mother, although Richelieu 
favoured it, apparently from personal motives (No. 100). 
Buckingham told the Venetian ambassador that*he had 
received secret intimation from the cardinal and queen 
mother that if he would give them certain satisfaction, 
which he called private, they would invite him to the 
Court (No. 109). But Louis wrote to Charles and 
Bassompierre to Buckingham, to the same effect, that 
the duke was not to come, as he could not be fitly received 
until both sides released what they had taken (No. 107). 
Accordingly the project was abandoned, but the real reason 
was concealed, and Buckingham tried to convey the idea 
that the change was due to the report brought by Clarke 
and Gerbier and to Bassompierre’s letters (No. 109). The 
king had already given over persuading him to go, and 
rather dissuaded him unless he was sure of a favourable 
reception, (No. 102). There had never been any reason 
why he should go, except his own private interests, whether 
based on ambition or love (No. 78). - 
The failure of this project destroyed the last hope of 
a settlement through Bassompierre’s negotiations. On 
the marshal’s return to France, instead of the glory and 
commendation that he looked for, he met with nothing 
but reproach. The Louvre rang with angry voices raised 
against him. They said that he had left .the queen 
without support, with no good Frenchman at her side ; 
that he had yiglded too much to the English and had not 
stood up for ‘the French. In short they critjcised every 
article of his tfeaty (No. 100). Father Sancy represented 
to thé king how little had been done for his sister, and 
“enlarged upon the unsatisfactory character of her 
attendants (No. 109). The English Catholics reproached 
the ambassador to his master for having looked after his 
private advantage without troubling to obtain anything 
for them (No. 118). Most serious of all was the action of 
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Richelien, who used his growing influence to thyrart 
Baseonipiere’ s efforts to get his arrangements confirmed. 
(No. 148). 

In the blaze of his subsequent achievements the mis- 
takes and weaknesses of Richelieu are apt to be overlooked. 
In the Venetian Ambassador Zorzi he certainly had no - 
friendly observer, but all the strictures and criticism 
passed by that minister can hardly be put down to mere 
prejudice. Zorzi does not hesitate to attribute the 
cardinal’s behaviour to jealousy of Bassompierre, because 
he wished to rule France alone and could not support 
the growing fortune of the marshal (No. 100); an opinion 
shared by the Count of Verua (No. 103). No doubt the 
cardinal’s position was a delicate one, as he could not 
feel sure of his hold over the weak king, without which 
he could not hope to realise his political aims, reduce the 
Huguenots and other discordant elements to subjection, 
and thus énable France to take a leading part in the affairs 
of Europe, undisturbed by internal commotion. , He may 
have thought that the moment had come both for spoiling 
Bassompierre’s chances of favour and for reducing the 

* Huguenots, in defiance of England. ‘The late attendants 
of the Queen of England brought word of the disorganisa- 
tion and weakness of the country ; Bassompierre himself 
reported the imbecility of the government (No. 102). They 
heard of the want of money, the dissaffection of the people 
and the universal hatred of Buckingham (No. 125); the 
Bishop of Mende and others represented the English as 

_too feeble to resent any injuries (No. 418). The French 
were indeed ready for a good understanding-with England, 
but they wanted some superiority in the negotiation 
(No. 95). Accordingly, Bassompierre’s arrangements were 
disowned and he was accused of having exceeded his 
powers. 

As Buckingham’s zeal for a good understanding with 
France arose not from motives of sound policy but only 
from his personal interests, it did not require much to 
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turn his goodwill to gall. He was angered with Richelieu 
for thwarting his intended journey to France (N& 125). 
He objected to the manner in which the cardinal corres- 
ponded with him, as if with an inferior, and when he 
responded in the same style Richelieu was deeply imcensed 
(No. 150), and, indeed, he avoided addressing Buckingham 
by letter on this account, and only sént a verbal message 
by Gerbier (No. 137). 

The two favourites became more and more exasperated 
with each other, and rapidly dragged their masters into 
war. Charles fell a ready victim. Only Buckingham’s 
masterful will had induced him to yield a reluctant consent 
to the arrangement made with Bassompierre. He 
intimated that he had made concessions to please the 
queen out of consideration for his brother-in-law and to 
oblige friendly powers, but not from any regard for the 
friendship of France (No. 58), a view that was repeated by 
Buckingham (No. 70). Charles was, therefore,-the more 
incensed when he found what he regarded as great con- 
cessions ‘treated with contemptuous disdain. He com- 
plained bitterly of the way his brother-in-law had met: 
his advances. He displayed more irritation on the subject, 
than he had ever been known to show about anything 
else (No. 87). The Venetian ambassador notes that while 
Observations about the designs of the Spaniards left him 
cold, the slightest hint against the French made him quite 
heated (No. 108). He refused to listen to the modifications 
proposed by Richelieu, saying that he could place no 
reliance on the maintenance of fresh treaties proposed 
covertly and obliquely when those arranged by an official 
of the crown, *an ambassador and a person “of quality, 
remained disapproved and null (No. 133). The disavowal 
of Bassompferre continued to rank in the king’s mind long 
after (Nos. 203, 242), and he clung to it as a reason for the 
quarrel when every other justification. had vanished away 
(No. 574). Diplomatic relations were broken off before 
the end of February. Richelieu would agree to nothing 
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except that both sides must give up what had been taken, 
simultdaeously on a fixed date, and French ships must 
be exempt from search and other indignities. The English 
were determined that France should take the first step, 
as she-hegan the seizures (No. 152). The nation was ready 
for war ; thé seizure of English goods in “France had made 
the people frantic, and it was even stated that if the king 
would convoke parliament the whole nation would move 
against France, give their substance and not impéach 
the’ duke (No. 87). 

Buckingham’s plans for hostilities were to stir up the 
malcontents in France, support the Huguenots and prey 
upon French shipping. It was a revival of his old plan 
to compel France to join the alliance of England, Venice 
and Savoy against Spain,* with the ostensible object for- 
gotten or neglected. Then, as before, the moving spirit 
was the Abbot Scaglia, ambassador of Savoy at the 
French Court. Richelieu had courted him with the 
idea of employing him to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion with England (No. 103), although the Duke of 
Savoy believed that the cardinal only wished to ruin hig 
ninister by throwing all the blame on his shoulders 
(No. 111). Scaglia, on his side, bore a grudge against 
Richelieu for not helping him to get the red hat, which 

“he coveted. His animosity against the cardinal had the 
full support of his master, who wished to overthrow that 
minister (No 229). In Charles and Buckingham, Scaglia 
had warm admirers, and it was at his instigation that they 
decided to send Walter Montagu across the water on a 
mission to Lorraine and Piedmont, in order to stir up the 
malcontent princes, and by promising help te them and the 
Huguenots, to turn France upside down. Montage was 
to pass through Paris and take his instructiorfs from the 
abbot (Nos. 177, 187, 229). In England, Buckingham 
had frequent interviews to the same end wth Soubise 
and St. Blancard, who represented the Duke of Rohan 


* See Vol. xix of this Calenday, Preface, page xxxiii. 
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(No. 177). “They also tried to stir Soissons to revolt 
(No. 267). 

For the time being much more effective results were 
obtained at sea. A raid by Pennington into the mouth 
of the Garonne did indeed prove abortive. Buckingham’s 
detractors declared that he took sealed “orders with 
instructions not to open them until he entered the estuary, 
and when he arrived and broke the seals he found nothing 
but 4 blank sheet of paper (No. 134). Paris celebrated 
this fiasco by popular ballads and squibs in derision of 
Pennington (No. 259), but their glee was short-lived. 
The overwhelming naval superiority of England speedily 
swept the seas clear of French shipping. They suffered 
notable losses almost daily (No. 183). The merchants 
cried out at the stoppage of trade and their losses (No. 145). 
Within a week of the interruption of negotiations a large 

, number of Rouen merchants appeared at Court and noisily 
demanded that the king should come to terms with 
England, as if Richélieu remained obstinate they were 
convinced *that their trade would quickly be destroyed 
ard all their merchants tuined (No. 159). Pennington 
also quickly atoned for his previous failure, and in a suc- 
cessful raid on Conquet he captured forty-two ships, 
five of which carried goods worth a million crowns, while 
two others had very rich cargoes belonging to Richelieu 
himself (Nos. 253, 261). 

The shower of blows falling upon France thus rapidly 
convinced Richelieu that he had miscalculated seriously 
when he counted upon the weakness and disorganisation 
of England. Hé came to realise how,ill advised he had 
been to reject Bassompierre’s settlement (No. 159). Instead 
of consolidating his position it threatened to shake it to 
its foundations, owing to the universal outcry in France 
at the losses suffered (No. 145). He became very eager 
for an adjustment, and bitterly repented having dealt 
so harshly with the English (No. 196). He cast about to 
find some one to act as intermediary. He urged the 
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Danish Ambassador Rosencranz, then returning to England, 
to acf in this capacity, making liberal promises of help 
to his master if he succeeded (No. 172). He tried to 
enlist the good offices of Savoy, intimating that Madame of 
Piedmont should intervene for the reconciliation of her 
brother and brother-in-law (No. 181). When he heard of 
Walter Montagu’s mission, he conceived great hopes of 
attaining his end in this way, and awaited his arrival 
with impatience. But Montagu, mindful of the treatment 
meted out to him on his last visit, refused to see either 
the cardinal or the queen mother, even though 
Bassompierre went on purpose to persuade him to do so 
(No. 194). This rebuff only made Richelieu the more 
anxious for a settlement (No. 205). He intimated that 
he was ready to make an accommodation to the advantage 
of England ; but he could not find any one ready to under- 
take the task, with the recent example of Bassompierre 
before them (No. 189). In his growing anxiety he sent 
insistently to recall the Duke of CHevreuse to Court, to 
employ him in this business, although the duke was out 
of favour and the duchess in disgrace (No. 213). It was 
a last desperate expedient, for lack of anything better 
(No. 261). Richelieu thought of sending to England 
the Secretary Bouthillier under colour of a visit from the 
queen mother to her daughter (No. 178), but gave up the 
idea on reflecting that he would be unacceptable to 
Buckingham as a dependent of the queen mother and of 
himself as well (No. 238). He sent to England to find 
out if the Marshal Cceuvres would be received (No. 299). 
Ultimately one Seton, a captain in the’ king’s Scottish 
Guard, was sent over with very voluminous instructions 
(No, 261). He went owing to the representations of 
Sir Thomas Dishington,*a gentleman of the *king’s privy* 
chamber, who had gone to Paris in the hope of bringing 
about a reconciliation (No. 253). But Dishington was an 
avowed enemy of Buckingham and an advocate of 


convoking parliament, so that his well-meant effort 
‘e 
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did i credit to his heart than to his judgment (Nos. 195; 
253 
For the rest, all Richelieu’s advances met ith no 
response from England. Any ambassador sent over was 
likely to be repulsed, as Buckingham’s visit to France 
had been, and even if he escaped that indighity he would 
not obtain satisfaction owing to the king’s resentment at 
the disavowal of Bassompierre (No. 242). For the moment 
_ the advantage lay entirely with the English, and the 
weakness of France only induced them to raise their 
pretensions (No. 211). Moreover, they did not believe in 
the sincerity of Richelieu’s advances, because at the same 
time he was busy increasing his naval preparations 

(No. 187), and even in France, in the general opinion, 
once the cardinal had got a fleet together he would think 
no more of his numerous promises (No. 189). Seton was 

_ considered nothing more than a spy and forbidden to leave 
the kingdom (No. 289). When he tried to get away. 
surreptitiously from Scotland, he was promptly arrested 

(No. 3275" 

° Richelieu was intent upon making France a naval power, 
so as to be independent of the Dutch and English, and 
to ensure the capture of La Rochelle. For this purpose 
he gathered all the naval administration into his own 
hands (No. 178). His naval ambitions had already caused 
disquietude in England, largely owing to his orders for 
ships in the Netherlands (No.59). Heinduced the Assembly 
of Notables to decide always to keep a fleet of forty-five 
ships in the Atlantic (No. 137). He devoted the most 
tireless energy to this task, going daily to the Arsenal 
and the foundries to‘urge on the ‘work (No.-274). He 
counted greatly on a new gun _ invented by the 
-Engineer Targoni, which was expected to inflict the most 
deadly injury upon ships between wind and water. He 
boasted that he would enter the very ports of England 
and sink their fleet with his new thunder bolts (No. 291). 
But he found it a difficult task to force nature and convert. 

We. 8284. Vb 
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France into a naval power (No. 205). The effort required 
time, “and the results actually achieved were meagre. 
He became impatient for the Dutch to finish and deliver 
the ships ordered of them without delay, and he even 
wanted the Dutch ambassador to get the States General 
to lend him ships (No. 221). In spite of all his boasting, 
he lived in dread of the English fleet, and his fears inter- 
tupted his sleep (No. 213). This led him to make secret 
advances to Spain, for a naval contingent to help against 
the common enemy. F 

Il. 

The depredations upon French shipping, which caused 
Richelieu such consternation, served to supply Buckingham 
with the means of equipping the large fleet with which he 
intended to strike a blow at France. In spite of the old 
feeling against the French and an actual war between the 
fishermen of both nations (No. 344), there was no real 
pretext for waging war on France. After the first out- 
burst of irritation, the country did tot really desire war. 
The merchants felt severely the loss of trade dife to pre- 
vailing conditions, and refused to take advantage of the 

letters of marque that were offered to them to make 
reprisals (No. 259). The only thing that could afford 
Buckingham at once a pretext for active hostilities, and 
any hope of success, was a rising in France itself. To 
this end he carried on negotiations with the Huguenots. 
But his chief hopes in this direction rested upon the Duke of 
Savoy. Experience showed that revolts in France were 
never durable, and they hoped that the duke’s support 
would remedy this defect (No. 358). Thuis, the object of 
Montagu’s ‘mission to'Piedmont was to form a powerful 
patty. of the Huguenots and malcontent princes, sup- 
ported by Savoy, whiche should force Richeliéu to fall in 
with their plans (No. 229), and Montagu actually assured 
the king that the duke would put the Count of Soissons 
in the field with a large force and would supply Rohan 
with money to raise cavalry (No. 366). 


. 
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The whole intrigue accordingly centred in Savoy, and 
the duke lent himself willingly to it in order to €urther 
his own interests. His motives were resentment against 
France, because of her behaviour over the Valtelline, 
and especially of antipathy to Richelieu. He hgped in 
this way to render himself the indispensable arbitrator 
between the parties and thus enhance his own consideration 
(No. 347). Through his minister, Scaglia he wanted to 
distract the French, although not too violently (No. 393). 

Richelieu clearly discerned the probable source of 
impending mischief. He attributed to Scaglia any under- 
standing between Buckingham and the Huguenots, and 
expected that any movement of Soissons or the other 
malcontents would be backed by Savoy (No. 391). But 
Buckingham’s hopes of stirring up trouble in France found 
very little encouragement there. The French hated the 
English, and the one thing required to unite them was 
an attack from that quarter. The negotiations with 
Soissons and Monsitur led to nothing. The Huguenots, 
were inclined to be cautious. They felt in a 
‘quandary, because if the English landed under the 
pretence of helping them, they would offend Charles 
and Buckingham if they did not assist the invaders, and 
so deprive themselves for ever of English protection. 
On the other hand, if they stirred they would precipitate 
their ruin, seeing the feebleness of the efforts made from 
England (No. 272). From Nimes they sent word that 
they could place no reliance on Rohan or Soubise, who 
had often deceived them, making terms advantageous 
for themselves while leaving them in, the lurch (No. 289). 
At La Rochelle the magistrates arrested two” Frenchmen 
who ewere engaged upon the correspondence between 
Buckingham, Soubise and the Huguenots (No. 298). Asa 
counterblast, two other Frenchmen were arrested in London 
on the charge of secret correspondence with the French 
ministers and making mischief with the Rochellese by 
disparaging the forces of England, magnifying the difficulty 
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of: reinforcements; the- want: of: money, civil. discords: and 
the like (No. 311). 

The. English. fleet waited: in: the hope that some move 
on. the part: of the Huguenots: would supply. the pretext 
for action (No. 272). No such move occurred, although: 
at: La Rochelle, where feeling. was divided; the popular 
party got the upper. hand, released the two imprisoned 
agents: of Buckingham, and hanged thirteen persons. for: 
having intelligence with: Richelieu: (No. 362). Possibly 
this is. what Buckingham was waiting for, thougli.it: was 
not much to go upon. Marini. could state at Turin: at: 
this, time that neither the Huguenots nor the malcontents 
hadi given the English any help (No. 337), and Richelien: 
could contemplate with some complacency a Franee where 
the Huguenots were obedient, La Rochelle reasonable and 
the malcontent prinees disorganised (No. 314). 

Buckingham; however, had made up his mind. ta: the 
expedition, to which he was deeply. committed: His 
grudge against France kept him. from listening to any- 
thing that would stand in the way of his revenge (No. 242). 
He meant to command in-person, in spite of the opposition? 
of his mother, wife and sister, who even proposed to inter- 
cede with. the king: to prevent; him going (No. 259). To 
keep the king up to the mark he gave a banquet: at: York. 
House; with: a masque representing the sailing of the: 
fleet (No. 289). Shortly before: he finally put to sea. he 
paid a. farewell, visit: to. the Venetian ambassador. He 
told: him that in response to: the: reports spread by the 
French of-the weakness and penury of England, he meant: 
to sail to the French, coast and give battle to any naval: 
force that might oppose -him: He made no reference to 
the Huguenots or malcontents, or-to the ulterior objects: of 
the expedition. He assured the ambassador that he ‘would 
see something that would-restore to England the prestige 
she had twice lost through ill. fortune, but: he left. the: 
impression that he wished he had not committed: himself. 
so far: (No. 326). 
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The force he commanded was more imposing in appear- 
ance than in reality. It consisted of ninety sail, but only 
forty-two were warships, and of these no more than eight* 
belonged to the royal navy, the rest being merchantmen 
(No. 345). Besides the sailors they carried, of regular 
troops, only 4,000 men (No. 226). This was so obviously 
inadequate for an attack upon France that at the end 
of May orders-were issued for the levy of 4,000 more men 
in five regiments, three English and two Irish. These troops 
raised hastily by pressing “were not likely to have much 
‘military value, and by their disorder and lack of discipline 
it was probable they would only make matters worse. The 
manner of thelevy also caused a great deal of discontent (No. 
289). ‘To improve matters they brought veteran troops from 
‘Ireland, but among the levies desertion was so rife and 
_ distaste for the service so general that it was found necessary 
to quarter them in the Isle of Wight to prevent escape, 
otherwise the army might have disappeared altogether 
(No. 298). -Buckingham did not forget his own comfort 

eand amusement, and Bethune, the French ambassador, 
teferred contemptuously to the variety of provision, the 
musical instruments, bedding, coaches, tilting horses, etc’, 
with which he.cumbered his flagship (No. 402). The duke 
showed himself very unequal:to the more serious business 
of a commander. The organisation required for the 
embarking of even this small force :proved beyond his 
powers, and he ultimately went on board weary and 
bewildered, and set sail at the earliest opportunity with 
all the ships “there were, apparently leaving the rest to 
look after themselves, and trustmg to Providence that 
they would all reach the rendezvous in safety. Besides- 
providing dor luxury and amusement, Buckingham took 
with him three learned divines, the possessors of several 
languages, while Soubise had one all to himself. It was 
hoped that their eloquence would stir the Huguenot con- 
science to the duty of rebellion. On the day of embarcation 
* The list i in ‘the Appendix (page 619) gives only seven. 
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one of-these preachers delivered a long sermon, urging 
all to uphold the Protestant faith (No. 345). 

It was expected that the English fleet would sail straight 
for La Rochelle and land there to destroy Fort St. Louis, 
built by the French king in order to overawe the town 
(No. 345). Plots discovered by the French in Brouage 
Oleron and St. Martin gave some indication of the English 
plans (No. 327), and before long news came that 
Buckingham had landed in the Isle of Ré and effected 
a settlement there. 

The fleet arrived off the island on Monday, the 19th of 
July, but nothing could be attempted because of the high 
sea running, which did a good deal of damage to the ships. 
On Friday, Buckingham would wait no longer. He put 
2,000 men on shore under St. Blancard, under cover of 
the smoke caused by firing all the guns of the fleet together. 
Meanwhile 4,000 men were taken round in large -boats 
and landed on the other side of the island. Making a 
forced march, they fell on the rear of the French defending 
against St. Blancard’s party. Toyras, the governor of 
the island, was thus obliged to retreat and shut himself 
“up in Fort St. Martin, after losing 800 of his men, 
including a hundred gentlemen and two of his own 
brothers.* The English losses were hardly less severe 
and included St. Blancard (No. 375). Colonel Burgh, 
an experienced soldier, opposed the occupation of the 
island, and foretold disaster if it was persisted in. He 
advocated instead ravaging the islands and throwing 
supplies into La Rochelle (App. II, 2. 624). This advice 
was disfegarded. The position was important, and 

* Buckingham looked for an easy conquest, as he, knew 
the fort to be ill supplied. Established in the Isle of Ré 
he could command the mouths of the Loire and Garonne, 
as well as control the salt trade of Brouage, an important 
source of revenue. Accordingly he began the siege of 





ba This i is the account sent from France. It will be seen that it differs from the 
one sent from England and said to be based on Buckingham’s own report 
(No, 399). 
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Fort St. Martin, and took measures to isolate the, island 
completely and prevent succour getting in. 

It pleased Buckingham’s vanity to affect to wage war like 
a Paladin of romance. He allowed a gentleman to feave the 
fort who had been wounded in the attack, and whose life 
would have been endangered for lack of proper attention. He 
sent to fetch him a boat furnished with scarlet and gold 
trimmings. Two gentlemen captured in an attempt to 
relieve the fort, were released by the duke and sent back 
to the mainland (No. 421). * At the very end, when about 
to withdraw, Buckingham set all his prisoners at liberty, 
and presented his own valuable sword to a Gascon who 
was without his, sending him with a message to the 
French king (No. 605). But this chivalrous veneer covered 
a warfare of exceptional cruelty. In ail contests at sea 
it was the practice of the time to give no quarter and to 
throw vanquished foes overboard, and this was relentlessly 
carried out. In the case mentioned above, although Bucking- 
ham sens back his two prisoners, he had the captain who 
spared them hanged at the yardarm. He would not allow 
the families of the besieged to pass his lines, and after 
they had spent two days in the ditch the defenders were 
constrained to take them back into the fort rather than 
sée them perish of hunger (No. 471). Toyras, on his side, 
showed equal savagery, hanging five Englishmen and three 
Frenchmen, who were driven on shore in a frigate and 
fell into his hands (No. 375). He was probably innocent 
of hiring a man to assassinate Buckingham, as the duke 
declared, and ft is more likely that Richelieu was at the 
bottom of it (Nos. 424, 471, 530), - 

Buckingham hoped to reduce the fort speedily by means 
of his‘artillery, but after a great expenditure of ammunition 
to very little purpose he decided to try the effect of famine. 
To expedite matters he attempted to destroy two wells, 
just outside the fort. They were captured with heavy 
loss and filled with earth. When Toyras had them cleared, 
they were recaptured and rendered finally useless with 
salt and rye (No. 410). 


_ 
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For_the most part the siege dragged on without out- 
standing incidents. At one time, indeed, the English 
had a chance of carrying the place by a coup de main. 
They captured a demilune, and the French fled panic 
stricken. A bold advance would have ended the siege ; 
but the English suspected a stratagem and feared a mine, 
so the French had time to rally, and eventually drove the 
enemy out of the captured work at the point of the pike 
(No. 517). Vet every one believed that the fort was bound 
to surrender in the end. Although the French had ample 
waming, they had neglected to supply it adequately, and 
the besieged were short of many necessaries, Although 
the French army was in force on the mainland, they could 
not approach because of the guard kept by the English 
fleet, which completely isolated the island making relief 
all but impossible. Charles felt confident of success, and 
refused to hear a word about negotiations for a recon- 
ciliation until the issue of the siege was known, (Nos. 550, 
561). : © 

‘The operations at Ré imposed a great strain upon Richelieu. 
When he heard of the sailing of the English fleet, he is 
*said to have tom his beard (No. 367), for he knew that 
France had-no force to cope with the enemy at sea. The 
king was ill and like to die, while the cardinal’s govern- 
ment was so unpopular in the country that the people 
tejoiced at the success of the enemy (No. 378). His state 
of mind is indicated by a bitter outbreak against the 
Dutch ambassador, who came with proposals that the 
States should interpose for a reconciliation.” He upbraided 
the ambassador bectivse the Dutch had not sent ships 
to the help of France, and when Langarach objected that 
the States had an old standing alliance with England, 7 
whereas they had none with France, the cardinal intimated 
> that France might be forced to make an alliance with 

Spain, and then the Dutch would be sorry: (No. 383). 

At that very moment Don Diego Messia was at the 

French Court with offers of help. Led by Berulle, a.strong 


« 
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party there favoured a Spanish alliance (Nos. 414, 540). 
According to Spanish sources, an alliance between Spain 
and France against England had already been concluded 
in March, 1627, and ratified by Louis on the 20th of April 
following. Rumours of such an alliance yot abroad, 
circulated in England, and caused considerable anxiety 
to the Venetian republic. It was reported that the alliance 
had been concluded by the Duke of Albuquerque at Genoa 
in August (No. 429). At Rome the matter was much 
discussed, but not generally ctedited (No. 444). The pope 
is said to have refused to enter the league, saying that 
popes could not enter leagues against heretics, thereby 
giving them a pretext to unite in defence of their faith 
(No. 461). When the Savoyard ambassador referred to 
these rumours at an audience, Urban declared that such 
an alliance was impossible, the interests of the two powers 
“being too incompatible (No. 458). Zorzi wrote from 
France that he considered the report a bugbear rather 
than a reality (No. 580). ‘The situation was certainly a 
stsange one, for in the summer of 1627 negotiations were 
apparently proceeding between France and Spain for the 
fruits of an alliance already concluded in the preceding 
spring. In Spain the French ambassadors Farges and 
Rambouillet were trying to obtain the help of the Spanish 
fleet (No. 407). Farges at least being persuaded that 
‘France could not conquer without Spain (No. 630). All 
this time Messia was in France with definite offers of” 
assistance. At first he accompanied the offer with 
impossible conditions, that France should hand over to 
Spain a port and a fortress as a guarantee (No. 420). 
Richelieu’s reply to this was a contemptuous rejection and 
the almost immediate renewal of the alliance with the 
Dutch, which had been long in negotiation (Nos. 437, 464). 
But it was expressly provided that this alliance should 
not affect the existing one between the Dutch and England, 
and so Richelieu’s ends were not really achieved. 
ei when the Spanish proposals were renewed by 
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Bervile, Marcillac and Schomberg, without their humiliating 
conditions, they were accepted at once (Nos. 437, 452). 
Much light is thrown upon these rather complicated 
manceuvres by a despatch of Anzolo Contarini, the Venetian 
ambassador’ at Rome (No. 458). Neither France nor 
Spain was wholly sincere in seeking the alliance; each 
wanted it to serve an ulterior motive. For Richelieu it 
partook of the nature of a last desperate expedient (No. 416). 
In spite of all his efforts and expenditure, he had no fleet 
capable of meeting the English. The Duke, of Guise, his 
admiral, openly expressed the opinion that the cardinal 
was a lost man (No. 401). 

If Richelieu’s position seemed desperate, Buckingham’s 
was not much better. He had embarked on the enterprise 
with precipitation, and without feeling his way beforehand. 
When he saw no sign of support from La Rochelle, or of 
any movement of the Huguenots, upon which he had 
counted, he turned angrily upon- Soubise and accused 
him of misleading the king (No. 401). Buckingham now 
began to take steps to secure the support, without the 
assurance of which he should never have left England. 
He published a manifesto at La Rochelle, entirely on his 
own responsibility, setting forth the reasons which had 
moved his king to take up arms against France (No. 421). 
Sir William Becher, secretary to the Council, who had 
gone with the fleet, went into the assembly at La Rochelle 
and told them that they had frequently complained that 
the king’s promise to them made under England’s 
guarantee had not been kept. He asked if they were 
satisfidd with the Most Christian or no; if they were, 
the King of England declared himself yeteased from any 
further obligation and he would not trouble them any 
more ; if not, the king’s fleet had come for the maintenance 
of ihe promise, and they ought to assist it openly, as their 
own interests were concerned. Even this did not produce 
the result desired, as the Rochellese replied that they 
would take time to think about it (No. 424). 
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La Rochelle would have liked to remain neutral, courted 
by both parties, but circumstances proved too strong for 
it. Before August was half through, Angouléme received 
orders to besiege the town (No. 410). This appears to 
have been done at the instance of Marillac and Schomberg, 
and against the wish of Richelieu, who would have preferred 
to deal with one enemy at a time; but the cardinal soon 
changed his mind and became more eager for the siege 
than any one, possibly because he had a secret under- 
standing in the town (Nos. 473, 497). 

Without Huguenot support Buckingham’s force was 

inadequate to the task before it. The reinforcements 
expected from England did not arrive, and it was reported 
at Rome that a regiment of Scots raised for the service 
had mutinied, being unwilling to fight against their old 
allies (No. 547). The Duchess of Buckingham sent her 
‘husband ample supplies for the winter, a clear indication 
that a speedy issue was not expected (No. 488). The delay 
caused the’confidence at home to give place to anxiety, 
as*Charles did not wish to run the risk of keeping such a 
force out during the winter (No. 587). Buckingham had 
relied on La Rochelle not only for men but for supplies, 
and in the absence of these his men found themselves 
short of provisions and necessaries. The pinch of want, 
the lack of expected success, and the absence of any 
“experienced commander fed to a relaxation of discipline 
and a serious deterioration of temper. At first, to make 
himself popular, Buckingham had treated his officers well f 
but now quarrels broke out between him and them and 
among the officers themselves (No. 587). Probably as the 
result of this relaxation attempts to relieve the fort from 
the mainland-began to meet with success. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that both 
sides should have been willing to consider an accom- 
modation. On the 19th of September Paris was all agog 
at the arrival there of John Ashburnham, a kinsman of 
Buckingham, and St. Seurin, who came from St. Martin 
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(No. 492). It appears that Toyras asked Buckingham 
for-leave to send one of his gentlemen to Court, and sug- 
gested that it would be a,good thing to adjust the differences 
between France and England and to tum their arms 
against thé enemies of the common cause. Buckingham 
readily agreed, and this was the outcome. Louis refused 
to admit Ashbumham, though he saw St. Seurin, and 
the Council gave the Englishman to understand that the 
king would not listen to any proposals for peace while the 
enemy remained on French soil (No. 508). Richelieu, 
however, saw the envoy and treated with him, and he was 
reported.to have gone to England on behalf of the cardinal, 
who wished to negotiate an accommodation in the name of 
the king and not of Buckingham (No. 538). Montagu 
averred at Turin that nothing was known in England of 
‘these negotiations (No. 561). 

‘In any case, before these negotiations had time to take 
definite shape, the fate of St. Martin had been decided. 
Buckingham’s position was becoming unbearable, and he 
sent word home that if help did not arrive he should 
abandon the enterprise. He sent back neatly all his guns 
to the ships, and resolved to make a last desperate attack 
-on the fort. This was delivered on Saturday, the 7th of 
November, Buckingham bringing from the fleet all the 
troops fit to bear arms. The action was fierce, and 
apparently the English were thrown into confusion by art 
attack from:the rear from the other fort of La Pree. In 
the end Buckingham called his men. off to their entrench- 
ments, and made up his mind to leave the island. On the. 
following day Schoriiberg got across from the mainland with 
2,000 men, and it-was resolved to make a combined attack 
on the English. The neglect to protect. adequately a 
’ bridge on the line of retreat tumed the defeat into a rout, 
in which the English lost 68 officers killed, 25 prisoners, 
47,colours and two small.guns taken (Nos. 683, 599,622). 
The French averted that their victory was achieved by 
not’ more than 3,000 out of 8,000 men (No. 630). 


, 
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Buckingham: remained: off Ia Rochelle for ten: days after: 
the disaster; and'did not sail for England. before the 17th. 
He-spent the time in taking on board the sick persons of: 
quality.who had been in the care of the Rochellese, and in 
negotiations with the Rochellese. The town contained: 
three: parties, one for letting in the: English, one for sub- 
mission, and the third: opportunist, to wait for what time 
might bring forth. During the discussion, the mayor took 
possession of one of the gates; and sent to offer the place 
to the king if he would take it.in person. Through. overt 
caution Louis let this.chance slip. ‘The Rochellese became 
aware of their mayor’s proceedings. ‘To these they put 
a.stop, and decided to defend themselves to the uttermost: 
and. not to listen to any proposals for an accommodation: 
unless they were assured of their privileges. At the same 
time they refused to receive a garrison that Buckingham 
wished to introduce, and the duke went away. very. ill. 
pleased with. them (No. 605). 

In England there had been no rejoicings over: the early. 
successes of the campaign, in spite of every effort'to make 
the’ most of them (No: 399). The first intimations of 
Buckingham’s failure were received with delight: (No. 567). 
Yet the popular hatred of Buckingham was. roused to 
fury by. his failure (No. 604), an. odium-that was shared 
to some extent: by Soubise, as the author of the campaign, 
so much so that he thought it prudent to keep out of the 
way (No. 622). Charles received the news with fortitude. 
He sent to reassure Buckingham, and on the duke’s arrival 
he even apologised. to him for the delay of the succour, 
while praising his courage and capagity. The blame 
was laid on Holland and Coke (No. 624). i 

The fleet returned in good order‘and practically intact: ; 
bat. the landihg force had suffered severely. Of over: 
5,000. men, Buckingham brought back no more than 
500. The loss in officers had been. particularly heavy, 
and but few of the leading families escaped (No. 604). 
Even after their return they. continued to-die of sickness 
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contracted on the campaign. So far as possible the extent 
of tlee losses was kept secret, and the army was not reviewed 
on its return. - Officers were warned by their friends not 
to speak except under compulsion, while some were put 
under restraint for talking too much. The king’s physician 
was dismissed for saying that his Majesty did not know 
the full tale of those slain at Ré (No. 671). ; “ 

Such was the end of this famous expedition. It is 

conspicuous for its feebleness with respect to the objects 
it had in view, for incompetence in its organisation and 
for deplorable incapacity in its command ; ‘and yet, in 
‘spite of all, it came extraordinarily near to success. It 
returned from the scene in a leisurely and dignified manner, 
and the victorious enemy did not venture to molest it. 
The extravagant rejoicings and triumph in France over 
this modest success is a striking tribute to the prestige 
of England in spite of all the mismanagement that had 
characterised the government of the country since the 
death of Elizabeth. ? 

With a generous impulse Louis set free all*the English 
prisoners, without ransom, sending them as a present 
to his sister, the Queen of England. But this was not 
done before the prisoners and trophies of war had been 
brought to Paris and paraded in triumph there. The 
queen mother had a like impulse to restore the flags to 
her daughter, but she eventually had them placed in 
Notre Dame, acting under the influence of Cardinal Berulle 
(No. 666). The Spaniards claimed the credit of the victory, 
saying that their fleet did more to drive away the English 
than the sword of the French (No. 665). Among the victors 
there ‘was searching of heart ;, as in the printed account 
Schomberg got all the glory and Marillac was not mentioned 
(No. 663).. Eventually Richelieu succeeded in arrogating 
ali the glory to himself. Schomberg was accused of remiss- 
ness, and even the valiant Toyras lost favour. The cardinal 
declared that the fert would have been lost if he had not 
supplied it with relief, and the English would not have 
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been expelled if he had not thought of the way and provided 

the means of beating them (No. 698). He thus cont<ived 

to emerge with enhanced credit from a situation which 

had threatened his utter overthrow. 
Ii. - : 

The quarrel between England and France was deplored 
by all who wished to resist the House of Hapsburg, as 
the greatest disaster that could befall their cause. 
Accordingly, efforts to bring about a reconciliation were 
made’ from ‘several quarters. Early in 1627 the Danish 
Ambassador Rosencranz, instigated by Richelieu, offered 
his mediation (Nos. 172, 211), but with scant success, as 
the English felt confident in their strength. The Danish 
envoys, Thomassen and Brahe, urged a reconciliation 
upon Charles (No. 470), and when in Paris they suggested 


A congress at the Hague to arrange matters (No. 726). 


But Christian of Denmark was suspect to the French as 
the uncle of the English king and because of his Protestant 
sympathies’ (App. II, p. 617). The Dutch also  inter- 
vehed, as they feared that English hostility would drive 
the French into the arms of Spain (No. 175). The 
Ambassador Joachim pointed out to Charles the mischief 
done by the quarrel, and he received a favourable hearing ; 
but Buckingham, to whom he also addressed himself, 
told him that an accommodation was hopeless (Nos. 187, 
193). The English did not welcome this mediation, 
because they had a bad opinion of Langarach, the Dutch 
ambassador in France, whom they suspected of being 
under the influence of Richelieu. In spite of this rebuff 
the Dutch returned to the charge, and Joachim presented 
a memorial from the States urging a reconciliation for 
the sake of the common cause (No. 569); but this fared 
no better than earlier efforts (No. 602). 

On this question of interposition England was, indeed, 
already committed to the Duke of Savoy, aprince for 


whom both Charles and Buckingham entertained a great 


wo 
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admiration. In the spring.of 1627 Walter Montagu had 
gone*to Turin, and assured the duke that nothing should 
be done to interfere with his position as sole arbitrator 
(No. 194) ; an assurance which he repeated in the autumn 
(No. 573). Charles Emanuel was quite ready and indeed 
eager for the task, though it was for his own ends (No. 358). 
It seemed at one time as if France would welcome his 
mediation. Richelieu’s desire to employ Scaglia had been 
mentioned. Louis told the Count of Moretta that he 
would be glad if the duke, his master, succeeded in bringing 
about an accommodation with England, for which he 
was eminently fitted, as being related to both of them 
(No. 496). Richelieu promised that if the duke arranged 
a favourable settlement the French would come with all 
their forces to bring the Genoese to reason (No. 484): 
But the duke was simply playing for his own hand. He 
bore a grudge against France and wanted to overthrow, 
Richelieu. He encouraged trouble by supporting the 
Count of Soissons. The French suspected his intrigues 
and did not believe in his disinterestedness, although they 
did not wish to offend him by openly refusing his proferred ° 
mediation (No. 262). They were specially suspicious of 
Montagu’s mission. By the seizure of Montagu on. his 
return from Turin in November, 1627, they came into 
possession of at least one paper (No. 648), which showed 
that their suspicions of the duke had solid foundation, 
although the examination of theit captive and his papers 
does not seem to have yielded results at all commensurate 
with their expectations (Nos. 638, 662, 693, 718, 745). 
At all events this jncident made the mediation of Savoy 
an impossibility. 

. Thus by a process of elimination it became apparent 
that the task of mediation must devolve upof the republic 


“of Venice. Quite early in 1627 the Earl of Holland had 


hinted that. the republic should intervene to stop the 
quarrel (No. 133). Sir Francis Nethersole, secretary to. 
the Queen: of Bohemia, vehemently urged the Signory to 
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mediate (No. 193), and many others took the same line, 

but not of Buckingham’s party (No. 171). Lord Carleton, 

before starting on his mission to the Hague, gave Contarini 

a very plain hint, telling him that he had instructions to 

listen to any proposals for a reconciliation, whether made 

on behalf of the French or of friendly powers. He urged 
the ambassador to report this forthwith to the Signory 

(No. 271). ' Arrived at the Hague, he went a good deal 

further. He said the republic must not await for a request 

to intervene, as neither England nor France could ever 
make it. His king valued the republic more than any 
other prince, although he esteemed the Duke of Savoy 
highly (No. 564). On ‘another occasion Carleton remarked, 

I wish the most serene republic had the honour of the 

accommodation (No. 575).: Nor did such suggestions come 

from the English side alone. At Paris several persons 
called at the Venetian embassy to suggest the same thing, 
the most notable among them being the Marshal of Cceuvres 

(No. 221). In Spain at a later date, the French ambassador 

Farges made a long speech on the subject to the Venetian 

Ambassador Mocenigo, telling him that the good offices 
of the republic would be highly appreciated (No. 715). 

' ‘The Signory felt as anxious as any one for the termination 
of this disastrous quarrel ; but with their habitual caution, 
they were careful not to commit themselves. The mere 
fact that England seemed to have given the sole arbitra- 
ment to Savoy caused them to hang back (No. 221). It 
must be admitted that Buckingham’s methods justified 
caution in theshandling of anything in which he was 
concerned. He never seems to have shown the slightest 
consideration for others. Thus when Scaglia thought 
himself* charged with the work of reconciliation he was 
petrified to find that it had been taken out of his hands 
by Montagu (No. 350). Lord Carleton, although engaged 
in the same business, knew nothing of the paper put into 

, the hands of the Duke of Savoy by Montagu, with the 


terms for his arbitration. He had never been told anything. 
Wes 8284, ; Ve 
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about referring the matter to the duke, and considered 
it untikely (Nos. 479, 575). When Contarini spoke to 
Lord Conway about Montagu professing to have full 
powers for an adjustment, the secretary remarked with 
alaugh: Unless he has commissions from others (meaning 
Buckingham), he is certainly not authorised by the king, 
as I wrote his instructions with my own hand, and had 
them signed by his Majesty (No. 550). Montagu him- 
self was placed in an exceedingly awkward predicament 
by the mission of Ashburnham and St. Seurin, of which 
he had received no information, and he had to make the 
best explanations he could to the justly incensed Duke of 
Savoy (Nos. 561, 573). : ; 
Accordingly, the Signory confined themselves to general 
offices and recommendations, although they deeply resented 
the suggestion that their reserve was due to ulterior motives 
(No. 248). When the English fleet was expected to sail, 
they decided to make special representations to both 
sovereigns (No. 233). They were ‘also ready to give a 
disinterested support to the efforts of Savéy and to 
encourage the duke in his task (Nos. 214, 441). But with 
the defeat at Ré and the disposal of Savoy’s chances by 
the Montagu affair the republic considered that the 
- moment had arrived for a more active effort. They there- 
fore sent fresh instructions to their representative in both 
France and England, and as a consequence’ Contarini 
had a special audience of Charles, and Zorzi of both Louis 
and the queen mother. The French were really eager 
for peace. The behaviour of the Spaniards had opened 
the eyes of the queen, mother and filled her with indignation 
against them (No. 592). She wrote to the king and 
Richelieu on the necessity for checking the ambitions 
of the House of Austria. She had Richeliefi on her side 
(No. 638), but Cardinal Berulle was active on the other 
(No. 719). She really wavered between the two. When 


Zorzi, encouraged by her acquiescence, pressed her hard 


on the subject, she at once drew in her horns and told 
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him that only the king could decide (No. 738). He found 
Louis‘ most obstinate, insisting that as the Englisif had 
been the original offenders they must be the first to ask for 
an accommodation if they wanted one. Only by dogged per- 
sistence did Zorzi at length obtain the king’s cqnsent to talk 
the matter over with the Secretary Herbault (No. 758). 

In England, where public opinion by no means approved 
of the unnecessary war, Contarini found all the ministers 
equally inclined to peace (No. 703). It was noticed that 
Buckingham was much less inflamed against the French 
since his retum. Yet the disaster had rather set things 
back, as Contarini believed that the government had 
intended to make a declaration to all the ambassadors of 
the friendly powers, apologising for the hostilities on the 
score of their obligations to the Huguenots, and declaring 
‘that England wished for peace provided they were not 
emolested and that assistance was given to Denmark 
(No. 624). Instead, Charles and Buckingham now 
cherished thoughts of fevenge, though they were tempered 
by the necessities of the moment (Nos. 651, 672). 

The Huguenots and La Rochelle presented the chief 
obstacles. The French still pressed the siege of the town, 
in spite of the hot and cold fits of Louis. The English 
government felt itself bound in honour to the Huguenots, 
and it also supported them as a matter of policy, it being - 
generally believed that France without the Huguenots 
would alarm England more than all the other powers put 
together, because she was so near (No. 686). Charles told 
Contarini, while -admitting the force of his arguments in 
favour of a reconciliation, that he thought the safest plan 
would be to fight again, and to send an army of 20,000 men 
to La Rochelle in order to help all the Huguenots from 
that place. The government actually took measures for 
both peace and war. They decided to send the Earl of 
Carlisle to Lorraine, really as an opening for peace 
negotiations, though not ostensibly, and a fleet was fitted 
out to take supplies to La Rochelle. It was stated that 
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this was sent by private merchants and not by the king, 
who only undertook to convoy them (No. 711), but even 
this shallow pretext did not suffice, as it was found necessary 
to give them thirteen instead of six ships of the royal 
navy, to ensure their safety (No. 735). But first of all 
it was necessary to replenish the empty exchequer. Charles 
teluctantly made up his mind to summon parliament, 
and everything depended on the issue. If he succeeded 
in obtaining supplies, the French war would continue, 
especially as they hoped that the French would have their 
attention diverted to Italy, owing to the dispute about the 
Mantua succession (No. 750). 


: Iv. 

With the progress of the quarrel with France the war 
actually declared against Spain died away almost to nothing.’ 
Charles was the more independent in the matter because. 
he believed that he could have peace whenever he wanted 
it, and that while Spain could not harm him, he could 
inflict considerable damage on Spain (No. 58). In Spain 
a feeling of calm security prevailed, and in the winter of 
1626 they were actually disarming their warships (No. 91). 
They enjoyed a happy position for the moment, as both 
France and England were seeking their friendship. In 
accordance with their traditional policy, they inclined 
more to unite with England than with France (No. 70). 
As a feeler, they suggested an exchange of sailor prisoners, 
and, in spite of the opposition of the Dutch ambassador, 
this was carried into effect, although the English had to 
pay 15,000 florins,-as the balance was against them, owing 
to the success of the Dunkirkers (No. 134). The Spaniards 
found it policy to treat with marked consideration some 
English merchants established at Seville, calling frotn 
Charles the remark that they were really very* discreet 
(No. 94). Reports of negotiations actually in progress 
between Eneland and Spain got about. and the Dutch 
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They told him that many overtures had been mage to 
his Majesty by shallow-brained mediators, but he would 
never entertain them without informing his allies (No. 119). 
At this very time Edward Clarke, a creature of Buckingham, 
was supposed to be frequenting the Spanish embassy at 
Paris (Nos..102, 119). Cottington, a notorious partisan 
of Spain, began to be seen about the Court again. But 
perhaps the uncomplimentary remark referred more 
particularly to a meeting between Gerbier, an agent of 
Buckingham, and Rubens, nominally to discuss works of 
art, at which the famous painter expressed a most ardent 
wish to initiate negotiations for a peace or a truce between 
England and Spain (No. 168). 
This manner of negotiation by subordinate agents was 
a favourite device of Buckingham. He acted on his own 
responsibility, not only without saying anything to the 
‘other ministers, but without the knowledge of the king . 
himself (No. 168). Tp avoid being forestalled by the 
Dutch minister, who had got wind of the affair, Buckingham 
had to hurry off to Newmarket, so that he might be the 
first to tell Charles, who was away hunting (No. 171). 
The idea of negotiation with Spain was very distasteful 
to the king (No. 212), and only necessity could make him 
take it up (No. 226). Through Buckingham’s ascendancy 
he was induced to announce to the Council that he was 
not averse from entering upon negotiations with the 
Spaniards, provided: the terms were honourable, that 
the Dutch assented to them, and that they comprised the 
interests of the Prince Palatine (No. 176). But even the 
high-handed favourite had to move with caution, and at 
Newmarket he had waited over a day before he ventured 
to make"the communication (No. 193). . 
"No one expected any good results from these negotiations 
(No. 193), although the Prince of Orange thought they 
would end with a speedy conclusion (No. 195). But no 
definite result ensued from these first overtures, unless it 
was the treaty against England which Farges is said to 
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have ,been induced to conclude in Spain. The war died 
out from inanition.. Some alarm was excited in England 
by the report of preparations in Spain and talk of designs 
on the Scilly Islands and the Isle of Wight (No. 125), while 
in Ireland the Lord Deputy felt some anxiety (No. 134). 
The Venetian ambassadors were requested. to supply 
information about any preparations of the Spaniards 
against England, but they had none to report (No. 156). 
The Dunkirkers continued their piratical operations prac- 
tically unchecked, but the English did not seize any Spanish 
ships, although they took numbers from other nations (No. 
260). Among the merchants a project was mooted for carrying 
on a limited trade between England and Dunkirk, in spite 
of the difficulties caused by the Dutch blockade of that 
port and the objections raised by the Dutch ambassador 
(Nos. 290, 327). At the request of Joachim, such trade 
+ was nominally suspended, but actually the government* 
probably continued to. connive at .it (No. 602), and by . 
the end of 1627 a trade in cloth was being. conducted 
almost openly with the Flemish port (No. 671). The 
Venetian, ambassador considered it all a Spanish device 
in order" to embroil the English and Dutch, but the 
Spaniards also wished to enjoy the advantages of trade. 
he Archduchess Isabella issued a proclamation that 
certain English ships, nominated for the purpose, were 
not to be treated as enemies (No. 602). Just before the 
start for Ré, Buckingham took the fleet out from Ports- 
mouth, ostensibly to attack a Spanish fleet said to be 
convoying Spanish troops to Dunkirk ; bit as he returned 
to port en the foftowing day without attempting to do 
anything, most people concluded it was only a trick 
(No. 300): At the same time the preparation” of the 
English fleet caused considerable uneasiness in Spain. 
The fear of a landing in their country put all thought of 
Italy and the Valtelline out of their heads (No. 355). They 
kept a constant watch on their coasts, and the militia 
-were held in readiness and drilled (No. 374). They also 
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felt fearful for the safety of the treasure iisek. At iis 
very time two Moriscoes, of those expelled from Spain, 
were at the English Court as enyoys from Salee. They 
offered-the use of their port as a base for an attack on the 
Spanish coast and the Strait of Gibraltar, and in return 
they asked for English help to convey a number of 
Moriscoes into Spain. They came at an unfortunate 
moment, as England possessed no statesman capable of 
taking advantage of such an offer (No. 380), and the fleet 
had already sailed for Ré. * 

The English attack on the islands came as a great relief 
to Spain, where the situation had become critical owing © 
to the recent successes of the Dutch. ‘They praised God 
at Madrial because the English had done them the greatest 
service they could desire by throwing themselves away 
in France. They confessed their indebtedness to the 
King of England, who, by getting his powerful fleet: 
entangled at the Isle, of Ré, had removed the imminent 
danger of, the total loss of Flanders (No. 498). They 
considered that the English had given themselves an 
occupation that would last a long while, and although 
their own fleet was very ill found, they ceased to feel any 
anxiety for their shores (No. 646). The situation 
was one which they would like to see prolonged indefinitely, 
since it absorbed all the energies of the two powers from 
which Spain had most to fear. They did not want France 
to take La Rochelle, since that would allow the French 
to throw themselves into foreign affairs and enable them 
to thwart Hapsburg ambitions in _Germany and Italy. 
Neither did they wish to see the En§fish in possession of 
Ré, which would form too convenient a base for attacks 
on the ‘coast,of Spain and the Spanish treasure fleet. On 


‘religious grounds the King of Spain would have liked 


to see a more active support given to France against the ; 
heretics. He told Olivares to hasten the help to his brother 

of France. The Count replied, Your Majesty will take 
the opinion of the Council of State; at which the King 
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waxed wroth and said, Let it be sent at once against 
this héretic without so much Council of State (No. 616). 
But in spite of this royal admonition, Olivares saw to it 
that Spanish help did not prove too useful to France. 
It was duly advertised, but it never arrived on the scene 
until it was no longer required, and when Buckingham 
had already sailed away. No attempt was made to inter- 
cept the retreat of the English fleet. The Spanish squadron 
put into. port at the Morbihan, where its commander lost 
no time in quarrelling with the Duke of Guise, the French 
‘Admiral. Before the year was out the Spaniards had 
contrived by a stratagem to throw fresh provisions into 
La Rochelle (No. 681). 


V. 

No power suffered more than the Dutch from the quarrel 
between England and France. They owed their existence 
to the support of the two nations, and in the great struggle 
with Spain which still continued they needed help from 
both. They wished, so far as possible, to preserve their 
neutrality, but they had a very difficult course to steer. 

+ With France there was the question of renewing the old 
treaty of Compiégne. The Dutch were more anxious 
for the alliance than the French, because of the help and 
money, and also as a relief from the pressure of England 
(No. 699). In France, however, they did not look for 
the simple renewal of the treaty, but desired, in addition, 
that the States should not help the English or the Rochellese 
(No. 183). This was the crux of the difficulty. The 
French desired thewalliance chiefly for the purpose of 
obtaining the naval assistance that was so necessary to 
them against La Rochelle and the English. ‘The ‘friends 
of Spain and the Jesuits, known as the bigots, opposed” 
the alliance strongly (No. 420), though without much 
success. The only alternative was union with Spain, 
and this the king disdained, much preferring association with 
the Dutch. Richelieu also wanted the treaty renewed, 
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* because of his eagerness for ships. Langarach insisted 
- upon a guarantee that if Dutch ships were sent they should 
be used against the Spaniards and the House of Austria 
(No. 221). The Dutch told the French plainly, that if 
they fell in with Spanish ships, they would fight them,” 
alliance or no alliance (No. 495). The French, on their 
side, insisted on the Dutch promising help against anyone 
soever (No. 288), and they kept altering the terms in this 
sense. In Holland there was a party, egged on by the- 
preachers, which favoured active help for their co- 
religionists in La Rochelle. Opposition also came from 
England, which did not wish to see the French and Dutch 
naval forces combined against them. To prevent this 
was one ef the objects of Carleton’s mission to the Hague 
in the summer of 1627 (No. 191). 
- Amid all this the Dutch government endeavoured to 
ekeep an even hand, and with this much success, that by 
September the alliance with France had been renewed 
for nine years, practically on the basis of the treaty of 
Compiégne. It was said there were two treaties, one by 
which the Dutch were bound to help the French, and 
the other, secret, withdrawing this and declaring that the 
French king agreed to the alliance being precisely like 
that of Compiégne. Langarach considered that he had 
done a good stroke of business, and the Spanish party 
at the French Court was correspondingly depressed 
(Nos. 437, 523). In the Netherlands, however, they did 
not approve of Langarach’s action, because he had signed 
an article binding the States to assist the French against 
anyone soever, including the English, aecepting the present 
time (No. 699). They considered this too compromising, 
and thé government refused to ratify the treaty. They 
Gecided to send a special embassy to France to adjust 
the terms of the treaty and try to bring about a reconciliation 
between France and England. The Prince of Orange 
declared that if France would only rest content with what 
was reasonable the English might cry out as much as 
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they liked, because the States were determined to keep 
on good terms with all (No. 709). The French adopted 
a very high tone, declaring that they would not receive 
the embassy unless the treaty was ratified first (No. 689), 
and they sent couriers to stop the ambassadors (No. 693). 
The Dutch greatly resented this imperious attitude 
(No. 699), and they decided to send the embassy all the 
same (No. 709). The French reconsidered the matter, 


‘and the queen mother told Langarach that his colleagies 


* 


would bé admitted and well-received (No. 720). 

Although the Dutch would not commit themselves to 
siding with the French against England, they were building 
ships for the French navy to Richelieu’s order, and were 
prepared to supply other munitions of war. Carleton 
managed to secure for the English fleet a consignment 
of gunpowder bespoken by the French ambassador for his 
own ships (No. 381), but all his remonstrances about the 
ships themselves proved vain. The conclusion of the 
alliance with France seems to have stirred England to 
vigorous action. Richelieu was growing impatient to 
have the ships ordéred by him at Amsterdam. The 
largest of these, Le Roi, was found to draw too much 
water to leave the port, and threatened to become a total 
wreck. The others were all ready to come out. An 
English fleet, withdrawn from blockading the Elbe, lay 
outside the port, in order to attack and capture the ships 
as soon as they appeared. Growing impatient at the 
delay, they finally entered the port on the 7th of October, 
and after a six hours’ fight they captured the second 
largest,-the St. Espr##(No. 523). The French were naturally 
incensed at this violation of a neutral port. Carleton 
defended the action on the ground that the Dutch had 


-done the like to Spanish ships in English waters, With 


remarkable inconsistency he maintained that the Dutch 
ought to protect three English ships then in the port, upon 
which the French wished to make reprisals. These ships 
got away safely by cutting their cables, much to the chagrin 
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of the French, who suspected Dutch connivance. The 
English had gained what they wanted. In the captured 
ship they had taken guns, armour and other munitions 
of war of an estimated value of 400,000 livres; more 
important still the remaining vessels were. too weak to 
venture out from Enkhuizen (No. 552). 

This question added one more to the matters already in 
dispute between England and the Netherlands. ‘The claim of 
the English to search for the goods of enemies in neutral’ 
bottoms led to the seizure cf many Dutch ships, and the 
old affair of Amboyna was still unsettled. Six James 
Catz came over to treat upon both these matters, but 
although commissioners were appointed to negotiate with 
him, no progress had been made. Catz obtained some 
assurances about the ships, but the Amboyna affair was 
left to Carleton (No. 393). The English ambassador had , 

' no better success. He demanded the punishment of 
those responsible, but Coen, one of the foremost, was sent 
back to the East at that very time, contrary to a promise 
that he should never return there again (No. 260). In 
despair of achieving anything by diplomacy, Carleton 
advised the detention of three rich East Indiamen, whichs 
put in at Stokes Bay on their return home (Nos. 511, 565), 
as compensation to the English Company for its losses. 
This was done, the activity of the English government 
being stimulated, it is said, by a contribution of the East 
India Company to the empty exchequer (No. 567). 

These circumstances naturally did not incline the Dutch 
to take the side of England in the quarrel with France, as 
Carleton desired, indeed the ambassador lost some of his 
former popularity at the Hague (No. 636). Yet the 

. Dutch’ could not afford to alienate the English. Although 

- they wished to preserve their neutrality, inclination and 
their necessities would bring them to side with England 
if a choice became necessary. At such a time it was 
essential that the two strongest Protestant powers should 
stand together, the Dutch needed the use of English ports, 
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_and with the basis of their power established on the sea 
they could not afford to risk the hostility of such a strong 
maritime nation (No. 689). Accordingly, they accepted 
affronts with philosophy, only making the mildest remon- 
strances, while they prepared to send an embassy to try 
and bring about a reconciliation with France and to settle 
the various differences with England. 

The failure of the two supports upon which Dutch 
‘resistance to Spaiti depended led them to think seriously 
about coming to terms with their old enemy. The rumours 
of a union between France and Spain made them very 
uneasy (No. 495). Overtures from the Spanish side were 
made by the Infanta Isabel, who sent Rubens to Antwerp 
in the summer of 1627 (No. 381). It was suspected that 
Carleton and Scaglia, who were in the Netherlands together 
‘at the time, would have a hand in this business, if only 

-to thwart the’ French alliance (Nos. 288, 400). The 
existence of such negotiations was admitted by Joachim ; 
but they seem to have broken down, because the Spaniards 
would not recognise the independent sovereignty of the, 
United Provinces (Nos. 436, 471). Yet the subject was 
‘not dropped altogether, for towards the end of the year 

the Infanta sent one Temple to the Hague to treat for a 

* truce or peace (No. 637). 


In Germany also the consequences of the quarrel between 
England and France were very severely felt. It rendered 
absolutely impossible the payment of the subsidies with 
which Charles had-~undertaken to support his uncle, 
the King of Denmark. Some attempt to appease 
King Christian was made by the suggestion that the 

" Margrave of Baden Durlach would create a diversion, 
supported by Venice, a plan that had no foundation in 
fact (No. 101). Ali the help promised from England 
caine in the end to nothing more than sending some regiments 

. from the Netherlands under the command of Colonel Morgan. 
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But the progress of the imperialists in Germany threatened 
England more nearly than did the question of the ” 
Palatinate, because it concerned the dominion of the 
sea. They were stretching out -their hands to obtain 
command of the Baltic and the mouth of the Elbe. The 
* Spanish navy was absolutely dependent upon those parts 
for the materials for building and equipping ships (No. 108). 
In consequence of this England made great efforts to prevent 
such materials’ from reaching Spain. This was done 
by a blockade of the Elbe. and by searching all ships 
suspected of carrying such goods. If the quarrel with 
France had been patched up, it was expected that the 
fleet then preparing in England would have turned East 
instead of West. Buckingham willed otherwise. The 
imperialists took heart, and the news of the English landing 
at Ré gave the signal for ‘Tilly to cross the Elbe and begin 
. his campaign against the Hanse Towns (No. 436). 

The course of English policy to that confederacy merely 
tended to throw them into the arms of her enemies. The 
blockade of the Elbe and the search of ships afforded a 
‘constant source of irritation, while no adequate help 
was offered to protect the free cities against the encroach- 
ments of the imperial power. In the mid-summer of 
1627 an English squadron was reported to have destroyed 
a fleet of thirteen Hamburg, Lubeck and Danzig ships 
returning from Lisbon (No. 336). Commissioners from 
Hamburg had been in England in order to try and get 
the blockade of the Elbe raised. Their mission proved 
absolutely fruitless, and this failure, coupled with the 
general feeling of irritation, caused. the towns to tum 
towards the Hapsburgs (No. 49). The King of Denmark, 
for his own ends, encouraged the anti-English feeling at 

"Hamburg. In June he had seven English ships seized 
there, laden with cloth of the estimated value of 2,000,000 
florins (No. 347). These goods were almost immediately 
released and the action disowned by the king (No. 359). 
but a demonstration of the burgesses a few months later 
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against Anstruther, the English ambassador, was due 
‘to the king’s instigation (No. 471). The blockade was 
actually withdrawn in the following month (No. 511), 
but as this was due to the exigencies of the French quarrel 
and to prevent the ships built for the French at Amsterdam 
from leaving the Texel, the English got little credit for it. 
The Hanse Towns cherished the hope of regaining their 
ancient prosperity by means of a monopoly of the trade 
with the Hapsburg dominions (No. 735): The imperial 
party kept gaining ground at Hamburg, so much so that 
Anstruther considered himself in danger there (No. 585). 
They removed a councillor of Christian William of 
Brandenburg, who represented the Protestant party, and 
handed over his papers to the Spanish and imperial 
ministers (No. 600). With growing success the imperialists 


became more and more overbearing until Schwartzenberg, 


, the imperial commissioner, actually intimated to Anstruther 
that he must withdraw from Hamburg because the emperor 
did not desire his presence there (No.'753). Heavy annual 
contributions were demanded from the towns with the 
admission of a Spanish garrison (Nos. 709, 735). Although 

the towns did not concede these demands in full, they were 
really helpless of themselves to offer any effective resistance. 
The imperialists meanwhile went forward with their 
measures to obtain the fleet they needed for carrying on 
the war against Denmark. They bought ships from 
Iubeck to sail.in the Baltic under the emperor’s flag 
(No. 602). In Flanders they offered special inducements 
to attract the sailors of all nations, while crowds of ship- 
wrights from Provenge and Italy were brought to Iubeck 
(No. 723).” 

England did practically nothing against all- these 


activities, although the danger was fully recognised. A- 


suggestion was indeed thrown out about forming a league, 
for maritime affairs only, between England, Denmark, 
Sweden and the Dutch; but the worthlessness of an 
alliance with England was by then only too well known, 
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and the project fell through (No. 604). When Buckingham 
returned from Ré he was pressed by the Danish ambassadors 
to help their master in his desperate predicament. The 
duke talked airily about taking a fleet of fifty sail and 
15,000 men (No. 624), but in response to a definite request 
‘for ships and men, he told them that he could not weaken 
the necessary defence of the kingdom, and that to send 
troops against the strong forces of the imperialists would 
be simple butchery (No. 687). The only actual con- 
tribution made by England was Morgan’s force, now 
defending Stade, which Tilly had sat down to besiege. 
Even that was left without supplies (No. 637); they had 
food, but no money was forthcoming from England 

(No. 746). Morgan offered a brave resistance, in which 
nature assisted him, as storms and rain flooded the country 
and compelled Tilly to withdraw with heavy loss. But 
no advantage was taken of this opportunity to supply . 
the place, the Dutch being occupied with too many other 
matters, while England seemed to have forgotten it 
entirely (Nd. 690). 

* The long embassy of Sir Thomas Roe at Constantinople 
was drawing to its close. He had amassed considerable 
wealth, he had come into a comfortable property in 
England, and he knew that he was not a persona grata to 
Buckingham, so he insisted on his recall (No. 93). The 
duke had already chosen his successor, Sir Peter Wyche, 
who had long lived in Spain as a merchant, where he had 
twice been bankrupt. He had since then acted as assistant 
secretary to the Ambassador Aston. He had pronounced 
Spanish sympathies; the whole affair was managed by 
Cottington, an out and out Spaniard, and the Spaniards 
supplied him with money for obtaining the post (Nos. 49, 
93,101). ° 

It so happened that Roe did not leave Constantinople 
for more than a year later. His chief activities during 
the interval were connected with his efforts to get Gabor 
to create a diversion and prevent him from making peace 
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with the emperor. ; with the consulage dispute with Venice ;: 
the question of the pirates, and a violent quarrel with 
the French Ambassador Cesy on matters connected with 
religion. Particulars of all these are to be found in Roe’s 
published Negotiations, but some fresh light is thrown 
on the different subjects by these papers, where they are 
naturally viewed from a different angle. It was originally 
proposed to pay Gabor a subsidy at Constantinople for 
his diversion, with the help of Venice (No. 70). This 
was known at Vienna, where Gabor was negotiating for 
peace. It did not disturb them, for they felt sure that 
the prince, with his usual duplicity, would pocket the 
money and afterwards follow the policy that happened to 
suit him best (No. 129). Roe took Gabor’s part -and 
refused to believe in his deceit unless the evidence became 
overwhelming. Vet he behaved with caution, and did not 
pay over at once the money which he had in his hands. 
(No. 307). An interview with Gabor’s ministers went 
far to convince him that the Vienna view came near to 
the truth, though he did no relinquish his efforts (No. 322). 
When the peace had been concluded, it was hoped that 
Gabor might be induced to break it, and of this he held 
out hopes to Prince Christian William of Brandenburg; 
who went to see him for the purpose (No. 578). These 
hopes were also doomed to disappointment, Gabor’s 
ambassadors even refused to communicate to Roe the 
terms of the peace, which they had promised him (No. 6438). 
In the matter of the consulage, Roe issued a decree 
declaring that English ships in the Levant might not 
receive goods from any nation without paying it, or carry 
any other flag than that of St. George or St. Andrew. The 
English Privy Council fully endorsed his action (No. 622), 
in spite 6f all the efforts of the Venetian ambassador 
(No. 467). The Venetian Senate absolutely forbad the 
payment of consulage by their subjects, who were placed 
in’ a considerable difficulty, because they frequently could 
not get any other ships, and they preferred English ships 
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as being safer and with lower insurance rates. ‘The 
difficulty seems to have been evaded by the paymént of 
consulage under an inclusive charge for the hire (Nos. 186, 
501). The Signory were obliged to admit the validity 
of Roe’s decree and the right to control British subjects, 
although they still hoped to keep their own merchants 
in hand (No. 633). Upon the whole the victory would 
appear to have remained with Roe. 

The depredations upon Christendom of the Barbary 
corsairs were a constant cause of complaint at the Porte. 
The Ambassadors Roe, Haagen and Cesy came to the 
conclusion that further remonstrance was useless, because 
the Turks found the pirates useful for weakening the 
Christians, who, moreover, still continued to trade. ‘They 
suggested a more drastic remedy, by means of a joint fleet, 
to act vigorously against this pest, to which each of the 

»powers concerned should supply eight or ten powerful 
ships (No. 265). The plan seemed a good’ one, but 
the proposed co-operation came to fought. The 
Venetian Signory adopted its usual cautious tactics, 
animated chiefly by fear of the Turk (No. 318). The 
English considered that they could look after themselves. 
The pirates had a great respect for them for that very 
reason (No. 613). The Turks were aware that 
any excesses on their part would give rise to vigorous 
reprisals. Roe knew how to deal with them, and adopted 
a high tone. When complaint was made to him of the 
depredations of English ships in the Persian Gulf, he 
retorted by denouncing the Barbary pirates, saying that 
their excesses compelled the English to take such action. 
He thus brought the Turkish ministers to promise that 
Englishmen should be well treated for the future and that 
a remedy should be provided in the matter of the Pirates. 
With this Roe gave them letters by which to put a stop 
to English hostilities against the Turks, always provided 
they were not provoked (No. 502). The Venetian Bailo 
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held at Constantinople, owing to their strength at sea and 
their felations with Persia, as a matter worthy of the 
consideration of Catholic diplomatists (No. 752). 

Roe’s quarrel with Cesy arose chiefly out of his protection 
of a Greek named Metaxa. This man had studied in 
England as well as at Athens. He was eager for the spread 
of Greek letters. He set up a printing press at Con- 
stantinople for printing Greek books and as a means of 
enabling the Greeks to encounter the Jesuits. Cesy 
took up the cudgels in favour of the Society. In the 
sacred cause of religion he succeeded in getting the Turks 
to raid Metaxa’s premises, on a charge of coining money 
and other trumped up accusations (No. 714). Roe was 
beside himself with rage at this and other calumnies brought 
against him by the Jesuits (No. 752). He took action 
to get the Jesuits expelled from Constantinople, and this 
was the last considerable matter with which he had to - 
deal at the Porte. 


VII. . 

When James was on the throne, the Venetian Ambassador’ 
Lando wrote that the prince behaved as if the favourite 
“was prince and that he himself was less than favourite.* 
The accession of Charles to the throne made no teal 
difference to the relative position of these two strange 
personalities. The king stood ostentatiously aside and 
let the duke act. It is hard to determine the reason for 
this self abnegation. It was not for lack of the desire to 
tule, for Charles was already clearly aiming at absolute 
monarchy (No. 380). It can hardly have been indolence, 
though he’ disliked business and was too apt to neglect it 
for his favourite pastime of hunting (Nos. 102, 160,168). It 
would seem as if it were the submission of a weal character - 
* toastrongone. At all events the king allowed Buckingham 
an autocratic dominion. So far as he could he placed 
* his realms and all their resources at the disposal of his 
favourite’ s caprice. Buckingham can do what he pleases 

* Vol. xvii. of this Calendar, page 451. : 
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without the king, wrote Contarini, although the king 
dares do nothing without Buckingham (No. 601). ? While 
Buckingham was away at Ré, nothing of importance was 
decided, and the king obstinately refused to listen to any 
talk of peace until the fate of St. Martin was decided 
(No. 550). Before the duke sailed, Charles had 
pledged his word not to treat without him (No. 567). If 
the king intervened at all it was to take on himself 
responsibility for the favourite’s acts and to shield him 
from the consequences (No, 722). The Prince Palatine 
remarked laughingly that it was high treason to speak 
ill of the Duke of Buckingham (No. 746). Invested with 
such extensive powers, the duke became very arrogant. 
He acted entirely on his own responsibility without the 
knowledge of the other ministers, and sometimes, as in 
the matter of the Spanish negotiations, without that of the 
. king himself. The Council continued to meet, as a matter 
of form, but the duke changed its decrees to suit his own 
interest, merely from self-will (No. 34). At Ré he issued 
_ his manifesto in his own name, a thing that excited the com- 
ment of the French Ambassador Bethune, who considered 
it a sign of the king’s weakness (No. 503). But perhaps. 
the most striking instance of the favourite’s temper is 
afforded by his seizure and opening of the Venetian 
ambassador's letters, without a shadow of excuse, but 
merely out of unbridled curiosity. For this he ‘was quite 
content to allow the king to intervene to shield him and 
to see an innocent subordinate suffer punishment. Well 
might the two brothers, the Earls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, exclaim that such a thing had never been 
done in England before, that Buckingham meant to quarrel 
with everybody and help none by the Spaniards (No. 722). 
The Venetian ambassador seems to have doubted whether 
Buckingham had any policy beyond his own self-interest, 
and he hints, not very obscurely, at the possibility of 
treasonable practices on the duke’s part.* It was for his 





* See his remarks in No. 125 at page 106; aud in No. 168 at page 144. 
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sake that parliament must not meet ; to gratify his vanity 
that the country was plunged into war with France. This 
was perfectly well recognised by the people, with whom 
the duke’s unpopularity reached to a quite extraordinary 
pitch. When they believed that he had started on his 
proposed embassy to France, with curses and horrible 
imprecations they wished him gone for ever (No. 78). 
They hoped that he would never return alive from Ré, 
and positively rejoiced at the news of his defeat. The 
duke’s arrogance made enemies of all men of tank and 
eminence who would not become his obsequious servants. 
Before starting off for Francé, Buckingham seems to have 
realised the danger of this and to have made an effort to 
create a better feeling towards him in the country. It was 
believed that the seizure of English ships in France was 
done by connivance between him and Bassompierre, so 
that the duke might win popularity by obtaining their 
release (No. 94). He was generally credited with employing 
his money to buy adherents (No. 140). His most dangerous 
enemy, Bristol, was supposed to be at the point of death 
in the Tower (No. 109). To other grandees, with whom 
he had quarrelled, such as the Earl of Essex, Buckingham 
made advances for a reconciliation (No. 94). His brother- 
in-law, the Earl of Denbigh, went to Scotland to appease 
and bring back to Court the Marquis of Hamilton, who had 
withdrawn in dudgeon at certain measures taken by the 
favourite (Nos. 10, 188). Williams, the late Lord Keeper, 
was also approached, and through him the duke was 
enabled to buy lands belonging to Westminster Abbey, 
which he promptly resold for treble the amount (No. 109). 

In the meantime the consequences of government by divine 
tight, as understood by Charles and Buckingham, were 
apparent in every department of the state. The problem 
with which they had to deal, as the direct consequence of 
their own acts, was to wage war against France and Spain 
simultaneously, to support war in Germany by lavish 
subsidies, to get help from allies, like the Dutch or Venice, 
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who were generally treated in very cavalier fashion, and 
to find the money for all this and for the ordinary expenses 
of government, without having recourse to parliament. 
All sorts of expedients were tried for raising money, some 
of which could only aggravate the condition of affairs. The 
seizure of ships at sea provided a tempting source of revenue, 
of which full advantage was taken, and Buckingham was 
able to boast that the reprisals against France had sufficed 
to fit out the Rochelle fleet (No. 326). But the very 
success of this measure dried‘up the supply. A renewed 
effort was made to pawn the crown jewels. ‘Titles were 
conferred on persons who were willing to pay large sums 
for the discharge of the king’s debts (No. 260). An effort 
to sell crown lands to the city of London met with much 
opposition, as such sales were unlawful without the consent 
of parliament, and liable to be revoked whenever parliament 
met (No. 436). Ultimately they raised 120,000/. in this 
way, instead of 330,000/. that the king wanted, and even 
then only one half was paid down (No. 686). For the 
maost part the trading community was unwilling to make 
bargains with tlie crown, only those who were already so 
far involved as to be obliged to continue to save what 
remained (No. 101). 
The chief among all the expedients tried was the attempt 
to collect the subsidies proposed in the last parliament, 
but never voted. Although some tamely submitted to 
this exaction and even offered to pay more than was 
asked (No. 94), the lawyers and leading men in genefal 
‘resisted the imposition as illegal (No. 71). Their example 
produced a salutary effect, and a county like Hertfordshire, 
which had already subscribed, apologised for having done 
so under a migapprehension (No. 79). The city of London 
anticipated the demand by asking for the repayment 
of 180,000. previously lent to the crown (No. 177). In 
Lincolnshire the collection led to a riot, and only three 
persons in the entire county consented to pay (No. 140). 
Money came in so slowly that the members of the Council 
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of State were sent into the counties to demand payment. 
The} went with reluctance, especially as it was at their 
own expense (No. 125). Even so the results proved 
extremely meagre, and only 24,000/. had been got in by 
the middle-of February (No. 148). Buckingham, indeed, 
enjoyed great success in his own county, where only one 
person proved obdurate, but the duke was said to have 
covertly supplied the means of consenting to many who 
were resisting payment, rather than take a refusal (No. 140). 
It became evident that the-task was a hopeless one, and the 
prosecutions against the recalcitrant were not pressed 
(No. 151). 

The lawless condition of affairs at sea, with constant 
reprisals and counter reprisals, paralysed trade, which 
was further restricted by the closing of the ports, ordered 
by Buckingham. This was such as to create a practical 
blockade of the whole kingdom (No. 750). Naturally 
the import and export duties suffered severely, and in 
1627 a single merchant was said to have paid less by 8,000/. 
than usual (No. 551). . 

Although at war with the two leading states of Europe, 
the country was in an absolutely defenceless state. As 
Lord High Admiral and Lord Warden of the Cinque Parts, 
Buckingham was responsible for the adequate protection 
of England’s shores ; but he made so little provision that 
a hostile fleet could effect a landing almost anywhere it 
pleased, without opposition (Nos. 18, 133, 134, 148). The 
Dunkirkers found it easy to land from small boats and 
carry off prisoners (No. 344), as they did not hesitate to 
do, and cattle as well, while they preyed upon English 
shipping, so that at-one time they captured sixty sail 
within a few days (No. 188). One raid in particular on 
the Shetland Islands gave them a considerable amotint 
of booty, and the English government came so low as to 
stoop to ask the Dutch for assistance (No. 471). For lack 
of pay the royal navy became very unpopular; men 

‘evaded ‘the service as much as possible, and desertion 
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was frequent (Nos. 171, 226). Serious riots broke out 
among the sailors, who came to London to demand their 
arrears. Special guards were placed at the houses of the 
favourite and the Lord Treasurer, and they found it 
necessary to scrape together a certain sum of money to 
appease the rioters, to which Buckingham himself 
contributed (Nos. 71, 140, 148). 

Some efforts were made to improve matters. The king 
appointed commissioners to attend specially to naval 
affairs, as the ordinary Counsil had become too large 
(No. 119). For home defence, Charles ordered the: 
inspection of the fortresses commanding the principal 
harbours, which were all in ruins, and instructions were 
issued for the equipment and drilling of the militia, 
numbering some 60,000 men (No. 436). Some steps were 
also taken towards the establishment of a standing army. 
Kt was arranged first in four regiments (No. 79), but they 
afterwards proposed to increase the number to 10,000 
men, to be used for home defence (No. 134). In any case 
the king found himself obliged to keep on foot the army 
returned from Ré, as he had not the money to pay it off 
(No. 671). The rank and file were left absolutely without 
pay. ‘The officers received instructions to hold themselves 
in readiness in their quarters. They replied that if they 
returned without money they could not face their men, who 
were expecting their arrears. As a sop, the Council gave 
them 100 florins each, barely enough to pay their travelling 
expenses, and when they presented a petition for more the 
king had the one who presented it imprisoned and subse- 
quently deprived him of his company (Nos. 148, 15],.160). 

Charles wanted his troops far more for the purpose of 
overawing the _ country than for home defence. It was 
suggested that “troops should be quartered in the counties 
which refused to pay the subsidies (No. 148), and they 
even thought of obtaining three companies of cavalry from © 
the Dutch (No. 140). This idea was subsequently carried 
into effect when Dulbier and Sir William Balfour were 
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sent into Germany to levy 1,000 horse (No. 735), but it 
was & dangerous experiment in the existing temper of the 
country (No. 763). England suffered from a surprising 
deficiency in the cavalry arm. When Buckingham required 
a bodyguard of a hundred mounted gentleman for the 
Ré expedition, considerable difficulty was expericnced i 
taising it (No. 259, App. II, p. 618). Of officers there 
was an abundance, in spite of the losses in France 
(No. 406). 

When success at Court depended upon abject sycophancy 
and when independence and honesty would most probably 
lead only to disgrace and dismissal, the standard of public 
honour naturally suffered. The Venetian ambassador 
refers pointedly more than once to the prevailing corruption, 
especially at the Admiralty Court, where suitors found 
that douceurs were an absolute necessity and the charges 
exorbitant (No. 467, App. I, ?. 615). He gives an- 
instance of the bribing of the Lord Treasurer by the Danish 
ambassador, and declares that the same procedure is 
necessary for all who wish to carry their point at the 
English Court (No. 260). When honesty existed it had 
to give place. Some honest merchants who had the 
management of the allowance made by Charles to poor 
French prisoners were removed and others with Court 
influence put in their place, with the idea that they should _ 
make a profit, and as a consequence the fund was robbed 
by the officials (No. 344). Of the fines and impositions 
laid upon the Catholics the king obtained little or nothing, 
but many ministers were observed to become suddenly 
rich (No. 94). Through Toby Mathew, son of the 
Archbishop of York, the Court entered into negotiations 
with its Catholic subjects. They offered the kifig eight 
, Subsidies yearly on condition that they should be exempted 
from all persecution, impositions and domiciliatory visits. 
Their condition was evidently less miserable than 
appearances indicated. The estimate upon which the 
impositions were based was very low and exceedingly 
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favourable to them. They found it more advantageous 
to pay two-thirds on the old valuation than one-third 
on a new one (No. 359). The king appointed commissioners 
to hear their grievances, and although one of them was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, an uncompromising enemy, 
the persecution from which they suffered was‘ stopped 
in many parts of London (No. 151). As a further step 
in the bargaining by which the crown hoped to raise money 
from. them, they were allowed to take leases of their lands, 
which the law declared confiscate (No. 177). But on the 
whole the Catholics did not find it profitable to make 
bargains with the crown, especially when they lacked 
the support of parliamentary authority. Yet an arrange- 
ment was made with the Catholics of the North whereby 
they were to enjoy the free exercise of their faith in their 
own houses in return for a fixed annual payment (No. 671). 
Still the Catholics were far from content with their fot, 
and the government intercepted letters, in which the 
Bishop of Chalcedon, their chief, was implicated, telling 
of, their ill-treatment and their despair and promising 
that if Rome would send some excommunication or release 
from the oath of allegiance an important insurrection 
would break out (No. 35). The position of the English 
Catholics was certainly not rendered any happier by a 
violent quarrel between the Bishop of Chalcedon and the 
Regulars, of which the second Appendix contains some 
particulars. 

Prominent among the many questions that embarrassed 
the government was the condition of Scotland. The union 
of that country with England was purely a personal one. 
Under James it had been tolerable, because he always 
made mfich of the Scots and adhered to their customs, 
while Charles was close-fisted with them (App. IT, p. 615). 
The people felt aggrieved because the king did not go 
to be crowned there and never summoned their parliament ; 
the nobles because he decreed the resumption of church 
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dreaded because of the ancient connection ‘between 
Scotfand and France (No. 17). The people were reported 
to be purchasing horses and armour and refitting their ships 
(No. 18). No immediate disturbance was indeed feared, 
and it was thought that the people were rather preparing 
to defend their privileges in case the king meant to 
abrogate them (ib.). But for the time being one 
deputation followed another on its: way to the English 
Court. One came with complaint about the government ; 
another followed close on its heels with similar complaints 
and a demand for an enquiry into the reputed deaths by 
poison of James, Lennox, Richmond and Hamilton 
(No. 102). Two bishops followed these, with a request 
’ for power to deal with the Catholics (No. 125). 

Charles was at first disposed to take a high tone with 
these malcontents. Efforts were made to trump up some 
charges against the Chancellor Hay, then in England,, 
though with scant success (Nos. 18, 35). Charles con- 
templated refusing to receive the ‘deputations altogether 
and to stop them on the way ; he only adopted wiser 
counsels on the advice of a Scottish nobleman (No. 94). 

With a French war in Prospect and the growing dis- 
content in England, it was considered good policy to 
pacify the Scots. The nobles eventually got what they 
demanded (No. 119), and the bishops obtained the powers 
they asked for. The money raised in this way was promptly 
dissipated, a large part being given to the Earl of Nithsdale, 
while Buckingham considered it worth while to spend a 
considerable portion of the remainder in buying the 
adhesion of the Chancellor Hay (No: 140). 

The volume ends with the summoning of Charles’s third 
patliament. The king held out to the last against it, 
and the bare mention had been enough tod ruin anyone 
“venturesome enough to make it (No. 168). Eventually, 
Buckingham himself proposed it in the Council. The 
king opposed resolutely, saying that he would contrivé 
to find money (No. 703) ; but his opposition was overcome, 
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apparently as the result of some bargaining for securing 
the favourite and making sure of the needed stfpplies 
(No. 739). Buckingham remained in town in the hope 
of influencing the elections. This proved vain, and inter- 
ference only led to riot. As the result of one in Essex, 
the date originally fixed for the meeting of parliament 
was put on, and an attempt made to raise a loan by means 
of privy seals. The reception this met with promptly 
led to the abandonment of the project and a return to 
the date originally fixed (No. 763). All men realised 
the momentousness of the occasion. 

Among other matters connected with trade, several 
papers will be found here of an attempt to attract English 
trade to Villefranche, of the obstinate preference of the 
English merchants for Leghorn and the desire of Venice 
to divert this lucrative traffic to her own ports. Stray 

«matters worthy of remark, which are not included in the 
above survey are the mention of a proposed book by 
Laud on the sacraments, tending to draw the Anglican 
closer to the Roman Church (No. 260); observations by 
Pope Urban on the devotion of the Irish Catholics (No. 546) ; 
the purchase of pictures by Charles both at Mantua and 
Venice (Nos. 290, 744); particulars of the English coinage 
and its reputation as the best in the world (No. 348, 
App. II, p. 619); the issue of letters of marque to 
privateers for preying on French and Spanish shipping in 
the Mediterranean, and the petition of the Levant Company 
against it (Nos. 327, 344), and an anecdote of King James 
and a preacher (App. I, #. 612). 

My acknowledgements are due, as ever, to the officials 
at the Frari and the library of St. Mark’s for their unfailing 
courtesy. I would also express my grateful thanks to his 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne for permission to consult the 
Westminster Archives with respect to the papers contained 
in Appendix II, and to Monsignor Jackman and 
Father Stanfield for facilitating research there. 


ALLEN B. HINDS. 
July, 1914. 
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Page 45, note, for Soluzzo read Saluzzo. 


” 


94, line 11, after and insert he. 
173, margin, for Risposti read Risposte. 
189, line 40, for this read his. 
192, line 33, for both read better. 
199, line 18, for it read he. 
305, note, for St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, read Brackley. 
314, line 3 from end, for to read too. 
316, line 8, for set read sat. 
317, line 3, for his read her. 
468, note, for Curienses read Curieuses. 
491, line 16, for about it, all, read about it all. 
497, note, for Dehuisse read Dehinsse. 


633, line 39, for severeties read severities. 


CALENDAR 


OF 
STATE PAPERS~—VENICE. 
A.D. 1626. 
1626. oP yas 
Nov. 2. 1. Zorzt Gtustrntan, Venetian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
Renato, to the Docs and Senate. 


Dispacci, An English merchant galleon* at this port that had also been at 
Costantinopoli.Lq Vella, in order to show the Turks how little account they took 
Yenction of them, decided to leave at once and alone, a thing our ships would 
never have done, and the Captain Pasha remarked that the detention 
of the long barque was a piece of good fortune, as it would certainly 

have fallen a prey to them. 

. The Vigne of Pera, the 2nd November, 1626. 
[Italian ; deciphered] 


Nov. 2. 2. ,Smmon Contarini, Venctian Ambassador in France, to 
Bonnee the Docz and Senate. 
Dispacei, The king has ordered the governor of fort St. Louis and his 


qraneta, other officials near La Rochelle, to show moderation towards that 
Arepieee town. He wishes in this way to give them some apparent 
: satisfaction, but they do not seem content, as when their ministers 
met in a synod at Castres in Languedoc, the king insisted on 
having a representative present and when he proposed that they 
should not keep up any union with others of their religion outside 
France, indicating the English, and the like, they complained 
bitterly and would not consent. 
Paris, the 2nd November, 1626. 


[Ztalian. } 
Nov. 2. 3. Curisrorroro Surran, Venetian Secretary in the Nether- 
sos lands, to the DocE and Smnats. oo 
Dispacei, Neither Vere nor Calandrini has appeared from England, to 


Signori_ the no small mortification of their High Mightinesses, who are 
Venetian ¢0°meet on the 4th without knowing what will happen ; in their 
Archtves. hearts they deeply resent the behaviour of the English Council 

7 and the irresolution they have displayed. The letters from 

that Court of the 17th ult. announced the king’s decision that 

the men of the four regiments should be placed in towns near the 

ports so as to be easily embarked for Denmark. Other letters 

of the same date followed, saying they were to be employed in 
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1626, 
England or Ireland, others of the 18th repeat the first, and the 
last of the 20th return to the Ireland plan. Carleton has sent 
to England to represent the confusion caused by such behaviour. 
The States have to pay these four regiments, although they do 
not know how they will be employed, while the Danish ambassador 
importunes them and threatens that his king will come to terms. 

The government here is much perplexed, as although they 
see that England wants to force them to send veteran English 
troops to Denmark, because Joachim wrote that Buckingham and 
Conway spoke to him on the subject, offering to fill up the 
companies with Englishmen who could be drilled into form by 
the spring, yet they do not like the sound of it, and are not so 
fortunately placed as to,want to weaken their own forces. The 
Prince of Orange dissents absolutely, while the enemy is well 
entrenched. He attends to everything. They are reduced to 
hoping that Calandrini will arrive before long, with something 
worthy of the King of England for the requirements of Denmark. 
In short they want to see a change of policy in that sovereign 
and even more in his ministers. 

The Danish ambassador here is disenchanted about England 
and is waiting the end of this business with impatience. 

The Hague, the 2nd November, 1626, 

[Ttalian.] 


° 


Nov. 2. 4. Marc Antonio Morzsint, Venetian Ambassador in Savoy, 


Senato, to the Docs and Senate. 
Secreta. 


e 
Dispacci, Bassompierre has reached London, where he was ill received 
apavela: and worse treated. They complain bitterly of this in “France. 
Ant? They say the King of England is behaving very imprudently, 
: and involved as he is, without money, followers or friends, he 
ought to deal more suavely with France, especially as he gave 
offence first. They lay all the blame on Buckingham, as the 
enemy of the French, because he nurses old grievances in the 
king’s mind. The French agents here complain that that king 
is trying to revive civil war in France through the Huguenots, 
from fear that France may make some attempt against him, 
an idea which they also entertain here. I do not know what has 
come over those princes, as they forget imminent present dangers 
and fear what are uncertain and deceptive. 
Turin, the 2nd November, 1626. 
. Lialian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


Nov. 4. 5. To the Bailo at Constantinople. A 
eerie: Commend conduct about Cassin’s resiggation. Will act with 


Deliberazioni, the other ambassadors. Provisions against pirates. *In the 
Costantinopoli. matter of Pervis, to endeavour to settle it according so 
Auhiae instructions given, as it may lead to trouble about armed ships. 
Will give orders about having a galley ready to take the English 
ambassador from Zante. 
Ayes, 102. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 
[Italian.] 
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6. Marc Anronto Papavin, Venetian Secretary én Germany, 
to the Doex and Sznare. 


They write from Brussels that since the defeat of their cavalry 
the Dutch are much inclined to a truce, by which they might 
arrive at a secret treaty, provided they can do so without the 
knowledge of France, England or their other allies. They incline 
to this the more because of their differences over the proposals 
made to them by England, that the Palatine shall command their 
forces. Many agree to this, but many others want the Prince 
of Orange to lead them. 

Vienna, the 4th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; copy.] 

7. GrRoLamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 

to the Doce and Senate. 

The English ambassador, on his way to Coire, urged the Grisons 
strongly to send an embassy to the Most Christian; it is not 
known what they will decide to do. 

Zurich, the 5th November, 1626. 

[Italian.] 


8. To the Ambassador in England. 
You acted very prudently in urging the Ambassador Bassom- 


Deliberazioni. pierre to facilitate the union between the two crowns. You 


Venetian 
Archives, 


Nov. 6. 
Senato, 
Secreta, 


will cpntinue such offices, taking care, however, not to excite 
the jealousy of Buckingham. You will keep on the alert to find 
out all you can about the proposal made by the Duke of Bavaria 
to France to stop the progress of the House of Austria in Germany. 
You will also carefully observe all negotiations that pass between 
Buckingham and the Duke of Savoy in the affairs of France, 
as this requires the most diligent attention. We send you an 
abstract of the advices received from Germany on the 2ist ult., 
which you will use as opportunities occur; it is especially 
noteworthy that the Duke of Neuburg is expected and they 
believe he is bringing material for peace with Denmark. Lorraine 
and Wirtemberg continue their usual offices for the Palatine. 

Ayes, 106. Noes, 1. Neutral, 4. 

[Italian.] 


9. To the Ambassador at the Hague, and the like to England. 
While the French ministers keep progressing with their treaty 


Deliberazioni, they have made two requests of us which are quite incompatible 


Roma. 
Venotian 
Archives. 


with it, namely, for fresh payments, while we are asking for a 
settlemeat of our debts, and for more troops. A week to-day 
we answered the Ambassador Allegri, as by the copy enclosed. 
You will not speak about this, as it is not our part to raise such 
doubts or to suggest differences between France and the republic. 
On the other hand if any sinister rumours are about and you are 
forced to put us right, you will do so in the terms of our 
deliberation, with the object of showing that these requests of 
the French are due to the discrepancies which they fear in the 
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rearrying out of their treaty, and we had warned them long 
before and therefore we cannot refuse them. The matter is 
grave and it needs to be represented with vigour and prudence, 
in order to justify the republic against the unjust charge brought 
against it, but rather to make clear its merits, to avoid creating 
bitterness in the other side, and not to lose the show of.a good 
understanding with France, which it is useful to keep alive. 

Ayes, 96. Noes, 0. Neutral, 0. 

(Italian. ] " 


10. AxvisE ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Dogs and Smnate. 


Bassompierre has not zeceived a reply to the written proposals 
presented by him, but as they relate, as reported, in general 
terms to the stipulations of the marriage contract, I fancy the 
reply of the English government will contain general remonstrances 
against the misbehaviour of the French attendants, and the 
necessity for their actual expulsion. Of this I have some authentic 
notice and the French ambassador also expects as much from 
what some of his intimates have told him. For this reason 
I fancy, he adds, in a whisper, proper claims for the security of 
the queen’s dowry, seeing that by the laws of the realm, unless 
parliament pass an act to the contrary, it is forfeited on the 
demise of the king. The marriage contract promised the necessary 
ratification of this by parliament. The English councillors do 
not deny this and say that the king will make an assignment 
of counter dower on sundry palaces and estates, under the great 
and privy seals, binding himself to have it confirmed h€reafter 
by parliament, which, on the other hand, he does not intend to 
convoke until it suits him. As I have often said I clearly perceive 
that the affair is hopeless and although some exert themselves 
to keep it on foot, I doubt any good result, much as I desire it, 
for the suspicions of these two crowns and their misunderstandings 
will always serve them for pretexts to avoid giving the necessary 
assistance in Germany or elsewhere, and even were the queen’s claims 
adjusted, I repeat that the two nations will never be united either 
by the ties of friendship or by political interests, as facts already 
show ; for as the English keep seizing French ships it seems 
that in France they have lately sequestered all English property 
there, amounting to a considerable sum. The French intend to 
complain no more about the capture of ships, but to satisfy the 
‘claims of their merchants by such acts. This plan scems firmly 
rooted in France, for the ambassador says not a word either to 
the king or the ministers about these ships, but ‘clls others that 
in France they will find means to recover their losses. - 

Here likewise they are proceeding suspiciously, having again 
desired M. de Soubise to come near the Court, as they think of 
giving him command of the twenty ships fitted out by the City 
of London, which have been ordered lately to the Downs. The 
pretext for this is his relationship to the king, and I understand 
that they only hesitate out of shame for having to employ French- 
men in a profession so peculiarly suited to the English nation, 
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The new resolves to assist the King of Denmark with 6,000 men 
are confirmed. On Sunday therefore the Danish ambassador 
went to thank the king, and as the Dutch did the like I infer 
that his masters will not raise any difficulty on the subject. The 
object now is to obtain the money, and they are negotiating a 
Joan with Burlamachi, not merely for arrears’ due to the troops, 
but for their passage money and two months’ pay in advance, 
though one cannot expect much, with money so tight and 
difficult. 

No order has yet been issued about the new levy in this kingdom 
in lieu of the troops which the Dutch are sending to Denmark, 
and possibly the matter may be procrastinated as usual, or 
enveloped in such pretexts as come to hand. 

Last Saturday Gabor’s ambassador had his first conference 
with the commissioners. He proposed what I reported, but 
perceiving the present poverty of the English government and. the 
ampossibility of its giving vigorous support to his prince he is now 
endeavouring to get a letter for him from hence, with promises and 
exhortations to advance boldly. To this the ambassador will readily 
consent, being boarded at the crown’s expense, this being a sort of 
traffic and perquisite of the officials to the detriment of the public. 
It seems, however, that the commissioners are afraid of pledging 
the king too far, though in reality nothing can be settled, as the 
whole Council is occupied daily about the subscription for the 
subsidies, to which-effect not only do they perambulate London, 
but the neighbouring villages also, hoping that the example of 
a good beginning may serve for the progress and close. With 
this opportunity they give daily banquets, the money for which might 
be better employed in forwarding the public business. 

They have written fresh letters to the King of Sweden, 
congratulating him on his successes* and urging him not to 
suspend operations, allowing him, whenever he pleases, to raise 
6,000 infantry in Great Britain for his army. 

Commissioners have been appointed for the Margrave of Baden’s 
gentleman, the very same as conferred with Gabor’s ambassador. 
I understand that his proposals are the same as have been 
frequently made before, and that he was to go to Venice and Savoy 
for the same purpose, and he already congratulates himself upon 
assistance having been promised his master from both powers. This 
matter has been talked about at Court and also mentioned to me. 
The Dutch ambassador said something to me about tt, in the course 
of conversation, in such form as not to require much reply, and having 
no cue from your Excellencies I gladly avoid discussing the subject, 
now do I agree to these opinions in any way, the republic's present 
occupations proving only too clearly her active good will towards 
the common. cause. 

The Marquis of Hamilton left London as I announced, the pretext 
being to look into his affairs, having now attained his majority. 
But really he is offended with the duke, who, among the Court pensions, 
which have been generally suspended, included his, which amounts 
to some 3,0001. a year and was enjoyed by his father. It is said 
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that he refuses to solemnise his marriage with the duke’s niece, to 
whom he was affianced, that he demands an inquest upon his father’s 
death, which 1s generally attributed to poison, and above all he 
resents the annexation I mentioned of Church property to the crown. 
Ti seems that fresh disturbances are breaking out owing to this, though 
it is not yet certain. Be that as it may, people in general blame 
the king for allowing so great a personage to depart while affairs 
are in their present state and discontent at its zenith. 4 

The news of the return of the fleet was but too true, and indeed 
the Admiral Willoughby and Vice-Admiral the Earl of Denbigh 
were seen this morning at Court, it being supposed that they had 
quarrelled. The ships were only at sea for a very few days ; 
some were damaged in the storm and the provisions were spoiled. 
There is talk of sending them out again, but for this year it is not 
credible, and thus two fleets, fitted out at great cost, have done 
but little service. 

The Dutch have not made their appearance. I fancy they are 
occupied with the defence of their own seas. The account of 
the Spanish reinforcements for Dunkirk is confirmed, but the 
English are not afraid of their passing, both because all the naval 
forces of England are united in the channel and also, as the season 
has already become so boisterous that owing to the winds and 
storms no letters have arrived this week from any quarter. 

London, the 6th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


11. Curistorroro Surian, Venetian Secretary in the Nether- 
lands, to the Dogs and Sanars. ) 


A gentleman of the English Ambassador Anstruther passed 
this way last Saturday without stopping. It is supposed he is 
going to ask for help. 

The States have no letters of any kind from their ambassador 
in London, and here they have nothing since the 24th or 25th ult. 
The latter are to the queen here, and say that the king will send 
two of the English regiments to Denmark and the two others to 
Ireland ; and he has asked the States to send two of the veteran 
English regiments in their service to Denmark, and he will send 
new troops to take their place and pay them. 

This news is not confirmed and the States do not like it. The 
Danish ambassador is still very impatient and the States do not 

. see how they can help Denmark, and they fear the worst. 

After the 4th, the day fixed by the English king for the 
maintenance of. the four English regiments, the States wanted 
young Carleton to promise that they should be paid in full. He 
would only repeat that the king woulé send to pay them. 
However, he succeeded in inducing the States to maintain them 
for three weeks longer up to the 25th, when they declare they will 
disband them. Calandrini’s brother here will supply the funds 
with 20,000 florins which he has in hand on England’s account. 

The Princes Palatine are very dissatisfied at the way things 
are going in England, which only serve their own interests and 
ruin the benefits which should be expected for the public cause. 
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They lament the position of the King of Denmark ayd condemn 
the way England has given him promises and assurances without 
carrying them out. The queen said this to me, showing intense 
feeling. 

Gordon, Anstruther’s secretary, was sent post to inform the 
King of Denmark of the decision to send the four regiments, 
and also to assure him that Venice and Savoy had decided to 
help the old Margrave of Baden. I know this is not true, said 
her Majesty, but it is done in order to keep up the hopes of the 
King of Denmark. I shrugged my shoulders and smiled, to 
show that I agreed with her. 

The Hague, the 9th November, 1626. 

[Italian.] 


. 


12. Hierontmmo Lanpo, Podesta, and HreroLamo Da.xzi, 
Captain of Padua, to the Doar and SENATE. 


The English ambassador, who is staying in this city, has 
conveyed to our knowledge by a person in his confidence that 
the ambassadress, his wife, will be here next Wednesday. We 
have thought fit to send word because there is time to receive 
orders from your Excellencies, without which we shall do nothing. 

Padua, the 9th November, 1626. 

[Ltalian. | 


13.. Simon ConraRInt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to 
the Docr and SENATE. 


Bassompierre has recently sent a courier with an account of 
his negotiations. He says the king there appointed some of 
his councillors to treat with him and find some arrangement 
satisfactory to both parties. The king has written back telling 
him to go forward in order to make a satisfactory settlement 
of a matter of so much consequence. 

Paris, the 10th November, 1626. 

[Italian.] 


14. Grrozamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Docr and SEwarte. 


The English ambassador Wake left one of his men at Coire 
who will arrive here in a few days, as he himself told me, to take 
charge of the contribution for six months to the’ Margrave of 

aden. 

oI know that at Coire Wake had a very confidential interview 
with five of the leading men of the Grisons. Seeing his great 
hostility to France, I cannot help suspecting that he made the 
same suggestion to them as he did to me, to turn from the French 
to the Spaniards, from whom they would obtain much better 
conditions. Such an idea is very strongly opposed to the common 
service and I do my best to resist it. 

Zurich, the 12th November, 1626. 

[Ltalian.] 
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15. To the Secretary Padavin at the Imperial Court. 


As despatches reached Rome, from Sacheti to the pope, from 
Cordova to Ofiate and from Coure to Bethune, about the Valtelline, 
various discussions took place about the adjustment. Bethune 
informed our ambassador that no difficulties remained: Cardinal 
Magaloti was to draw up the articles, which would be very different 
from the last. The pope also spoke to our ambassador as if 
the matter was arranged. In the meantime the Governor _of 
Milan left Como on the 4th inst. for Gravedona on his way to 
inspect Fort Fuentes and the positions at Riva, which are believed 
to have been reinforced. He went with few troops to avoid 
creating alarm, so the Marquis is not moving from Sondrio. We 
send you this for information. 

The like to the ambassador in England and the Secretary 
Surian at the Hague, adding : and to make use of as opportunities 
arise. 

Ayes, 100. Noes, 1. Neutral, 1. 

{Ltalian.] : 


16. To the Ambassador in England. 


You have done very properly in procuring the arrest of the 
ship which had reached Dormont with a cargo of our subjects 
for this city. We enclose copies of what we have written to our 
ambassador at the Hague and our office with the Dutch minister 
here. You will speak in conformity, if necessary. 

The Ambassador Wake has returned. He las spoken at large 
with our representatives, expressing his ill will towards the French, 
although he does not conceal the present discords and weakness 
of England. We notice especially that he has advised tho Swiss 
and Grisons to turn to the Spaniards instead of to the French for 
support. This would be a great matter if it originated in England, 
but we believe it is merely his indignation, as otherwise it would 
involve a complete change about of the hereditary principles of 
that kingdom. You will keep your eyes open, and cherishing 
confidence by the enclosed advices from Germany, you will point 
out the consequences to the king and urge them to a reconciliation 
with France, to prevent worse evils. Our ambassador with the 
Most Christian will also labour on his side. For the rest, your 
letters confirm your abilities. 

Ayes, 113. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 

, Etalian.] . 


17. Atvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Does and Senate. : 


Two days after the sending of my last despatch the commis- 
sioners appointed went to the house of the French ambassador. 
They took the reply in writing in general terms, just as I wrote, 
concerning the misdemeanours of the French attendants, and 
the king’s justification of their treatment. Bassompierre thanked 
his Majesty for the information, adding his willingness to believe 
that they had done much worse than was represented, but the 
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justification did not constitute a reply to his proposals, and 
unless the king entered into further particulars fe requested 
leave to return without any other rejoinder. The commissioners 
took time to inform the king, who, on the morrow, chose to see 
Bassompierre in his private cabinet with the duke alone. After 
much discussion it seemed that the king gave way, and two days 
later promised him satisfaction by reinstating the bishop, six 
priests, a chamberlain, two ladies of the bedchamber, the secretary, 
the physician and some other officials, amounting to about forty 
or fifty Frenchmen. With regard to the native Catholics the king 
also promised him some mitigation of the penal statutes, dispensing 
especially with certain spies or informers who harass them in 
their own houses and constitute their chief grievance. Concerning 
the dowry, Bassompierre offered to pay the remaining 400,000 
crowns immediately on receiving valid security for the annual 
payment of 50,000 crowns due to the queen by the marriage 
contract. It is thus seen for certain that England does not find 
it so easy to discover unencumbered property, and that the residue 
of the dowry is mostly assigned to sundry individuals, while on the 
other hand it is well known that France also shares the general poverty, 
and is unable to pay down a considerable sum of ready money at 
call, Even Bassompierre tries to rid himself of this burdensome 
charge, for having come to me on purpose to communicate the 
foregoing details of his negotiations, he said he should leave 
them in charge of the ambassadors in ordinary resident at the 
two Courts. 

Suéh are the matters transacted so far, of which Bassompierre 
has as yet received no written voucher, as he expected, the 
communication being made merely by word of mouth. The 
Court, however, thinks that it can no longer be doubtful, as 
besides the essential points conceded the king, as an additional 
grant, allowed Bassompierre to have two gentlemen who came 
with him from France, among those banished, in the queen’s 
service. He has granted him the release of a number of the 
Catholic religious now in prison, but on condition of his taking 
them with him out of the kingdom. He has allowed him to 
enlarge the queen’s chapel, making some other concessions of 
minor importance. Thus whereas at first the king showed himself 
harsh so now he seems quite ready to relent. His Majesty 
requested the ambassador to wean the queen from certain 
degrading ceremonies introduced of yore by the French attendants, 
and especially from betaking herself on solemn festivals to some 
small rooms built like a monastery at the top of her palace, where 
she remains without decorum, as she did lately on All Saints’ day. 
The kipg seems very vexed about this, and Bassompierre does 
not approve, but the queen is obstinate and very determined. 

The reasons why the affair has changed its aspect in a few 
days are supposed on good grounds to be as follows. First of 
all the want of money and the difficulty of finding any. Secondly, 
the fact that the Puritans, much more than the Catholics and 
Protestants, show themselves inflexible about subscribing to the 
subsidies, many having gone to prison. Thirdly, they did not at 
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all relish Bassompierre’s demands for security from parliament for 


the dowry. Fourthly, they wanted to get possession of the residue 
of the dowry itself, on which many members of the Council have 
heavy credits, especially Carlisle and Holland, who negotiated the 
marriage and have aided the adjustment, Fifty, they have snot 
met with the response they expected from the French conspirators 
and the Huguenots, either because the Most Christian is evidently 
intent upon home affairs, or from the fallaciousness of English 
assistance, which is but too limited on the score of necessity. Abdve 
all there is the fear of Scotland, as your Excellencies will hear, that 
nation having always received support from France. Gondomar’s 
death has also contributed something to the adjustment, as through 
him the government expected to make terms with Spain when they 
pleased and with less disadvantage, though England has never had 
@ more insidious enemy than he, with all his blandness. I might 
also add the zealous offices of the foreign ministers, who all joined 
lo express their desire for the union of the two crowns for the common 
weal when the affair was in the greatest peril, especially at this last 
period, were it not that in matters of state individual interest alone 
guides. Many believe that the plaster will not last long, both parties 
being exasperated. At any rate the delay of the rupture is an 
advantage, because all the powers who were taken unawares this 
time will now have the means to provide for any future event. 

As naval matters are the most important and perilous if not 
adjusted, they have appointed Carleton and the two secretaries 
of state to treat with Bassompierre about the restitution of the 
French ships seized in this kingdom, and the’release of English 
property sequestrated in France. I fancy that Bassompierre 
himself is of opinion that French subjects should be generally 
prohibited from conveying munitions for war or for fleets to any 
country where war is declared, not excepting England or the 
Netherlands, so that when such stores are sent to friends this may 
be connived at, though exercising rigour against those who trade 
thus abusively in Spain; nor may England seize French ships 
unless they carry such prohibited merchandise. If some such 
projects are not carried into effect there will always be confusion 
one way or the other. 

I understand further that the ambassadors of Denmark and 
Holland, now that the king has given satisfaction to the Most 
Christian, want to secure some advantage for Germany, it being 
already reported that Goring, who is destined for Lorraine, will 
have the charge of ambassador extraordinary in France, to pay 
compliments on the adjustment, to prefer some suit for the rest 
of the dowry, and to invite the king to help Germany, all matters 
depending upon the fluctuations of this Court, as I have often 
said after observing what happens daily. : 

In my confidential conversations with Bassompierre I gathered. 
that France’s maxim is not to pledge herself openly or directly against 
Spain in any matter soever, but to do everything underhand to serve 
her interests ; she is disposed to alienate the Duke of Bavaria from 
the House of Austria with a view to separating the Lutheran from 
the Calvinist faction in case of a rupture with England. This 
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project is supposed to be Spanish as the Most Christian thus omits 
to help the sovereigns who are already armed for the common weal 
and interested in it, for the sake of forming fresh and illusory parties. 
Others think that Germany is reduced to such extremities that nothing 
can make her condition worse, but all conclude with difficulties 
because of the discredit of France with foreign powers, and because 
without arms in her hand she cannot carry out such schemes. He 
observed to me that the internal affairs of France being inextricably 
entangled keep the Council busy, so that their attention is fied upon 
them to the exclusion of foreign affairs. 

While on this topic I may add that the ministers greatly distrust 
the Marquis of Coure and consider him a convicted accomplice in 
the conspiracy. Nothing ig said about him because he has arms 
in his hands, but he no longer enjoys much credit or authority. Your 
Excellencies will have heard all this long ago, but in matters of such 
importance I prefer to err on the side of excess and tt will at least 
serve for confirmation. 

London, the 13th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


18. Atvisr ConTariNi, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Dogs and Sznate. 


A fund of 30,0007. has at length been found for the succour 
of Denmark. The Amsterdam merchant, Calandrini, who is here 
and will depart with the first fair wind, is ordered to provide 
money in the Low Countries and together with the English agent 
at the Hague settle everything for the removal of the troops 
there. It is universally believed, however, that when all the 
arrangements are completed the weather will not serve on account 
of the frosts, which begin very early in those parts, so that they 
will be unable to make the passage without danger and difficulty. 

The efforts to obtain the five subsidies continue. As yet they 
have not begun to levy the money, choosing first of all to know 
what may take place in the country, whither the lords lieutenant 
have received orders to betake themselves in person to every 
place under their jurisdiction, to obtain the subscription and 
facilitate it by their assistance, according to the example set by 
the Lords of the Council here in London. The result is uncertain ; 
some persons who refused to contribute having been already 
imprisoned, who are mostly Puritans, whose faction is the most 
numerous, nor do they choose to infringe the ancient laws of 
the kingdom. ST oe 

The reports of discontent in Scotland continue. It is certain 
that hitherto they have purchased 500 of the largest horses in England 
and there is also some indication of their having supplied themselves 
at Amsterdam with 10,000 suits of armour and reinforced their 
ships. The duke as Lord High Admiral laid claim to his share 
of certain prizes, which they refused under pretence of having an 
admiral of their own, independent of others. They carry on the 
prosecution of the Lord Chancellor of Scotland and the duke spoke 
against him openly to his face before the king, and it is said he replied 
very boldly. No one anticipates any serious disturbance in that 
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country, but rather that the inhabitants will vigorously defend their 
privileges in case the king tries to abrogate them by violence. 

The ships of the fleet have put back owing to the storm, as 
reported. Four of them remain out, causing anxiety about 
their loss. J spoke to Admiral Willoughby, who commanded them, 
and he told me he had but twenty sail with him, that the soldiers 
who were promised had never been put on board from lack of money ; 
in case of need he could not have landed: his men, the Dutch never 
made an appearance ; he had instructions not to go any distafice 
from this kingdom ; the provisions sufficed for four or six weeks 
only, so this deficiency would have brought them to the same pass 
as the storm did, a few days sooner. 

They are all now in Portsmouth harbour for repairs, nor is 
there any appearance of their putting to sea again for this winter ; 
indeed, I fancy that the government would gladly dismiss the 
twenty fitted out by the city of London if the city would offer 
to have as many more ready in the spring. The duke has 
discussed this with some citizens appointed for the purpose, 
who would prefer them to serve for the three months as promised 
and that the 24,000/. expended on their outfit, to the serious 
inconvenience of the poor people who contributed, may not be 
thrown away. 

All the hopes of a new fleet seem now to be deferred to next 
year and reports are circulated, I believe artfully, about great 
projects being on foot. The whole will come to light speedily, 
for unless they make the necessary supplies of provisions at 
this season and especially meat, which to keep long cannot be 
prepared at any other time, it may reasonably be inferred that 
they neither can nor ought to attempt anything of importance. 

Four very richly freighted ships are reaching these ports from 
the East Indies. I enclose a copy of their cargoes. Concerning 
the negotiations of Gabor’s ambassador and of the gentleman 
from the Margrave of Baden, there is nothing to add to what 
I wrote, the commissioners having all been occupied with the 
French negotiations. The Dutch ambassador tells me that there 
is an inclination towards the margrave’s movements. I find, however, 
that all proceeds from the Secretary Conway, who, being the father-in- 
law of the Ambassador Wake, encourages these conceits while Wake 
is guided by the caprice of the Duke of Savoy. 

It is said that sixteen other ships have put to sea from Dunkirk, 
where, some days ago, Spinola certainly disbursed a sum of money 
to sailors and was hot for them to go out. Many think they 


‘meditate an attack towards the Elbe under favour of Tilly's 


forces. Other persons of experience think they can do no good 
in those parts because of the frosts, which will have begun already. 
Were they to land anywhere in Great Britain they would find ‘it 
utterly defenceless, a neglect that makes me suspect that the Spaniards 
either will not or cannot attack England unless dragged into the 
conflict by the hair of the head, or else that this government has some 
pledge in hand on which to rely (se venissero in alcune parte di 


questi Regni troverebbono tutto certo senza diffesa, trascuragine 
Tt. Aol 
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senon terrati per capelli, o che non possino o che questi habbino 
alcuna cosa in mano per fidarsene). Tt is also said b§ some that 
they may convoy the shallops already prepared in Spain for 
their passage to Dunkirk. At any rate they have to wait for 
certain intelligence, three weeks having elapsed since the receipt 
of letters from Holland, Germany or Flanders, those from Italy 
being also two posts in arrear. This may be noted with regard 
to any commands or information addressed to me. 

London, the 13th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


19. Cargoes of ships from the East Indies, which arrived 
in England in October, 1626. 
By the ship Charles : 
105,000/bs. of pepper. 
10,000lbs. cloves. 
Two cases China silk.: 
Two cases of tamarinds. 


By the ship The Hart : 
685,000lbs. of pepper. 
250,500ibs. of ebony. 
One case of China silk. 
Two cases of tamarinds. 


By the ship Gredt James : 
*627,828lbs. of pepper. 
1,434 chests of indigo. 
270 bales of saltpetre. 
494 bales of muslins and other goods. 
137 bales of gumlac (goma lacca). 
109 bags of cotton. 
69 bales of Persian silk. 
10 jars of preserved gingers. 
7 bales of Persian carpets. 
3 bales of silk counterpanes. 
3 cases of aloes. 
One small basket of stones to staunch the blood (cestelletto 
di pietre per stagnar il sangue). 
By the ship Jonas of Surat : 
544,852lbs. of pepper. 
484 chests of indigo. aa 
202 bales of muslins. 
45 bales of Persian silk. 
& bales of ebony. 
2 bags of cotton. 
2 strings of diamonds. 
One small basket of stones for the blood. 

Total, 2,914,580 pounds of pepper in gross, making 4,605,000 
pounds in the light (alla sottile) by the Venetian standard, 11 
miliari, 512, 

[Italian.] 
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Nov. 14, 20. To the Ambassador in Savoy. 


canal, ' By letters of our ambassador in England of the 9th October, 
Deliberazioni. we learn that a gentleman named. Vuich* has left that Court for 
Venetian France and may go to Piedmont, as it seems that the duke’s plans 
Archives. denend largely upon the dislike of France for the views of 
Buckingham. This will serve you for information, and you will 

observe the person if he comes. 
Ayes, 103. Noes, 2. Neutral, 29. 

[Italian.} 


Nov. 16. 21. Zorzi Grustintan, Venetian Ambassador at Constanti- 


Senato, nople, to the DogE and SenaTe. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, I have told your Serenity of the affair of the Bey of Andros and the 
Costantinopoli.yjolence of the Captain Pasha. I asked the English ambassador 
Aenctisn 49 remonstrate with the Caimecan on the behaviour of the Captain 
Pasha to the dragomans. The Caimecan promised that they should 

be well treated in the future. 

A few days ago the Caimecan and Captain Pasha sent for the 
dragomans of the other ambassadors to the Arsenal, and told them 
to ask all three ambassadors to urge me to come to an agreement 
with Pervis, but they sent to excuse themselves from performing 
such an office. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 16th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; deciphered] 

Nov. 16. 22. Zorzt Grusrrntan, Venetian Ambaseador at Constanti- 


Senato, nople, to the Doak and SEnate. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, The ambassadors of France and England, in response to letters 
Delipereziont. from the King of Poland, have concerned themselves in the 
Archives negotiations of his nuncio ; but the former has done so much more 
than the latter. 
The Vigne of Pera, the 16th November, 1626. 


[Italian ; deciphered.] : 


Nov. 18. 23. Simon Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in France, to 


Somat, the Docs and Senate. 
Dispacei, A courier has arrived from England, sent by Bassompierre, 


yeanelee telling the king of his negotiations, which are well under weigh, 
Archives, for the friendly reunion of these crowns, as well upon the matter 
of the queen’s household as about the ships and reprisals. He 
adds that the king there has received financial help from his 
people and that those affairs also are proceeding satisfactorily. 
I have just received lettérs from England from the Ambassador 
Contarini of the 3rd inst., with the packets for your Serenity. 
They relate that things are no better there than before. Yet the 
courier who reached the king from London while I was at Court 
reported what I wrote above. Pray God it be true. 
Paris, the 16th November, 1626. 
[Italian] 


* Henry de Vic. See the ; receding vol. cf this Calendar, page 567. 
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24. The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
spoke as follows : o 

After a long journey I rejoice to return to your Serenity’s 
presence and to find you in good health. I have informed your 
representatives of my negotiations here and there, so little remains 
to say. The ambassador of Savoy here will have told you of the 
events of that country from time to time, and I need only mention 
certain things which happened on my way back. In passing 
through Switzerland I found the lords of Zurich and Berne in 
particular not a little perturbed by the detriment they foresaw 
from the recent agreements. They claim to have been the first 
to grant troops and passes and make declarations, and now they 
find themselves left in the lurch. This perturbation is much 
more marked in Rhaetia, $0 as almost to amount to despair. 
That poor republic sees its liberty practically extinguished, all 
their character being changed by the nature of the articles. The 
Marquis of Coure felt sure that the replies given to him thereupon 
only came from a few, and sent to each community hoping to get 
a different answer, but all the communes sent a member to Coire 
to confirm that if the proposals were not improved in substance 
they could not change their answers. To preserve their liberty 
the three leagues now propose to send embassies to inform the 
powers of their condition, to show the necessity for their operation 
if they are allowed to fall into extreme despair, and to notify 
that if it be decreed that they shall be miserably sold, they would 
rather sell themsefves than leave the profit of the transaction 
to otlters. This headstrong resolve was strongly opposed. The 
archduke has various ministers and adherents on the frontiers, 
who point out that the present government of the French is 
much more grievous than that of the officials of his Highness, 
under Baldiron, although the latter were received as enerflies, 
and the former came as allies and protectors. They also point 
out the advantage of the nearness and for opening trade with 
the house of Austria. They promise them their liberties and 
dominion in the valley, if only they leave the Catholic faith alone. 
They ratify the articles stipulated with them at Milan, and in 
short neglect no means of tempting these sorely tried souls. Some, 
however, think that once the Most Christian becomes acquainted 
with their serious interests and how the treaty of Spain is but 
a grave to bury the corpse of their dominion, he will not permit 
a people so devoted therein to go to this tomb, and they ask at 
least to be heard before condemnation. They begged me to get 
my king’s ministers in France to urge this, and I wrote asking 
them to intervene. They obtained a like intervention from the 
Duke of Savoy and beg your Serenity also to intercede, and I am sure 
your Signory will approve of what’ has been done for that: people. 

I have now to assure your Excellencies of my king’s good will 
towards you and his firm desire for the general welfare. His 
Majesty knows that fate seems to smile upon the prodigious 
Spanish power, and when the reflection of other princes occasion- 
ally reduces it, their own sagacity increases it again, like the 
hydra’s heads. However, his Majesty is resolved to pursue his 


16 1626. 

1626, he _— . 

"plans, and on his coronation money he stamped a hand holding 
a naked sword with the motto Donec Pax reddita terris- He has 
sent a fleet against the Spanish coasts this year, although last 
year’s expeditions did not turn out well. Since the recent disaster 
to the army of Denmark he helped that king with 4,000 Scots, 
promising him the veteran troops that England keeps in quarters 
in the States; he permitted him to make levies in England and 
sent him 70,000/. sterling, equivalent to 200,000 ducats. His 
Majesty continues to pay the Count of Mansfeld and offered 
to do his share for the Prince of Transylvania on learning that the 
Most Christian promised money and your Serenity had expressed 
your good intentions. 

On my journey I meta gentleman of the Margrave of Baden 
as he had already shown me how well disposed his affairs were 
if he received a little assistance, as he had 4,000 foot ready and 
1,000 horse, and was joined with the Prince of Wirtemberg, 
help from the free towns of Transburg, Niirenberg and Ulm, 
the Lower Palatinate having only 500 men, my king ordered 
me to offer him means for the support of 5,000 foot and 1,000 
horse for six months, so I begged him to send a person to the 
Swiss, as he did, telling him that at Transburg I had the letters 
of credit ready with the powers from his Majesty, and that would 
afford a most opportune diversion for Denmark, to relieve it 
from the pressure of Austria, and form a safe parapet for Italy. 
I therefore beg you to consider carefully the margrave’s request 
for help from your Serenity and the Duke of Savoy and favour 
me with a reply upon this and your intentions dbout ‘Transylvania 
and the Grisons. 

The doge replied: We are very glad to see your Excellency back 

e in good health and rejoice at the fresh assurances of his Majesty’s 

good will and his prudent designs. We thank you for the 
confidential communications. The Signors here will deliberate 
upon the other matters and give their reply. I can only say 
that the republic has never failed, and never will, to do the utmost 
possible for the common service and liberty. 

The ambassador replied, I am sure of this, and my king hopes 
that his good relations with this state will last for ever. Relying 
upon this, while he is at open enmity with the Spaniards and 
the house of Austria, he begs your Serenity to charge your 
ministers at the Courts of those princes to observe the levies and 
preparations made by them by land and sea and send him 
information, thus helping to preserve one of the most friendly 
crowns that the republic can have. His Serenity declared that 
there was no prince whose preservation and prosperjty the republic 
desired more than his Majesty’s, and the ambassador, after humbly 
expressing his thanks, departed. 

[Italian.] ' 


Nov. 16. 25. With respect to the petition of the Flemish and English 
nae Savii merchants, we have examined them and the chief of the salt- 
“Rispost! 147, fishmongers. They object that by the decree of the 25th Septem- 
Venetian ber last the chief or one of the fellows of the art af ealtfishmancera 
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must be present at every sale. This can only serve to,embarrass 
the merchants and hinder the trade. We think they should be 
released from this. 

They are bound to give a note of the quantity and quality of 
the fish brought here. They say this will leave them as badly 
off as they were before. They think it would suffice if they 
left their bills of lading with the Proveditori alla Giustizia 
Vecchia. 

They think that instead of the vendor and buyer sending a 
note of the transaction, this might be done by oath at the said office. 

We think the merchants may be relieved of the obligation 
not to sell till the goods are unladed and taken to magazines, 
provided no transaction takes place before the goods have passed 
the Custom House. 

They also ask for some relief in the duty on fish taken hence 
by land. We do not think this necessary, for since the export 
duty by sea has been reduced by one half; the merchants can sell 
to whom they please and anyone can buy, we think this should 
be sufficient to bring them here and prevent them from going 
to all places to reach this city. 

We think the decision of the 25th September might be altered 
in the sense indicated, and for the rest remain in force. 

Dona Morosini 

Antonio Donado 

Alvise Mocenigo, 

Domenico Thiepolo 
[Italidn.] 


Savii. 


26. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Germany, 
to the Dogs and Srnatr. « 


The peace of Italy is considered very doubtful from the news 
which arrives here, The Spaniards have no intention of giving 
up Riva. Coure raises difficulties so that the Spaniards may not 
be left idle, especially with the danger of a breach between the 
Most Christian and England, which seems imminent and to which 
the King of Great Britain is much inclined because of the 
advantages he expects to derive from the Huguenots. They 
write from Brussels that the English king, in order to devote his 
whole attention to that war, would find some way of coming to 
terms with Spain, and the Catholic ambassador here has remarked 
that very shortly they may begin negotiations for peace with that 
king and for a truce with the Dutch. It is ftrther stated 
that England has taken M. de Soubise into his service, to 
prey upon the French coasts and take troops to help the 
Huguenots of Rochelle, and the Spaniards will not refuse 
but will rather seek an accommodation with England, as it 
suits their interests to see France harrassed both at home 
and abroad. jThey will therefore try to keep those two kings 
at loggerheads, and secretly encourage the English and the 
Huguenots. 

Vienna, the 18th November, 1626, 

[Italian ; copy.] 
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27. Prero Matrrero, Proveditore of Zante, to the Doar 
and SENATE. 


Of recent years currants have sold at very low prices, 10 or 12 reals 
the thousand, although they used to sell at 40 so I am informed. 
Accordingly the island is practically reduced to extremity, and 
we do not know where the fault lies. I have used every diligence, 
particularly as the revenue this year has been extremely exiguous, 
especially from the currants. I find that it is due to the English 
and Flemish merchants who live in this city, as by private and 
secret papers they dare, without actually meeting, to agree together 
to put a low price on the said goods, as your Serenity will see 
by a copy of this paper which I enclose. ‘The guilty have been 
discovered and will be punished as they deserve, as it is a matter 
that affects the whole island. The price has been assessed at 
36 reals and we hope to go further. I have sent this so that 
your Serenity may be informed in case of any instances in the 
matter. 

Zante, the 8th November, 1626, old style. 

[Italian] 


Enclosed in 28, Laus Deo, on the 26th August, 1626, in Cephalonia. 


the preceding 


despatch, 


Nov. 19. 
Senato, 
Secreta. 


We, the undersigned, have agreed as follows by the present 
deed: We, the undersigned English, bind ourselves to consign to 
the Flemings, or their representatjve, the sum of 500 thousand of 
currants in good condition here in Cephalonia, on demand, they 
undertaking to pay 26 grand reals of Spain per thousand immediately 
upon consignment; the said English further bind themselves to 
consign to the said Flemings 300 thousand of currants at Zante upon 
the same condition, beyond the sum which the Flemings have 
at present in their seraglia, they paying 28 reals the thousand. The 
Flemings bind themselves to buy no currants anywhere and if 
they have further instructions to buy more than the 800 thousand 
aforesaid, they may do so by arrangement with the English. 
Both parties bind themselves to uphold the contents of this deed 
under a penalty of 5,000 reals of eight, to be levied immediately 
the fault is proved. 

Signed : John Plumonton, John Obson, Richard Gressuel, John 
Humphrey Boniton. 

Daniel Neel, agent for James Frets, Arnold Clochir and John 
Martin Agazzi. 

-. {Italian.] 


29. That the ambassador of England be summoned to the 
Collegio and the following be réad to him :# 


Deliberazioni, During your Excellency’s absence we followed your progress 


Roma. 
Venetian. 
Archives. 


with every good wish, highly appreciating the confidences which 
you imparted to our representatives. We can highly commend 
the prudence of your negotiations. We have worked hard for 
the relief of the Grisons. They know that we had nothing to 
do with the treaties. We have always shown our good will to 
the Prince of Transylvania; our offices have served him in 
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the past, and we shall not cease to show our good wil}, Let his 
Majesty reflect upon the importance of those affairs, especially 
for his sister and brother-in-law. His decision to help the Margrave 
of Baden is very opportune, and we have always assured that 
prince of our good wishes and have helped him by keeping so 
many men busy in Milan over the Valtelline, for which we have 
to maintain such large forces and to bear other charges. We 
sincerely desire every success for his Majesty’s enterprises, and 
our Ambassador Contarini at London will always maintain the 
most confidential relations with the royal ministers in all that 
may concern the interests and service of that crown, with whom 
we have always enjoyed the most cordial relations. 

Ayes, 128. Noes, 0. Neutral, 4. 

[Ltalian.] 


30. To the Ambassador in England. . 
We have received the enclosed office from the Ambassador Wake 


Deliberazioni, on his return here. In reply we endeavoured to indicate support 


Roma. 
Venetian 
Archives, 


for the matters he introduced, without committing ourselves. 
We direct you to comport yourself so as to display complete and 
cordial confidence with the ministers. With respect to the 
resolutions which Wake said had been carried out by his king, 
we fancy he spoke rather of what is necessary and desirable 
than of what has actually been done, seeing the discords that 
prevail there at pregent; but we feel sure that you will know 
all abowt these matters and will send us information. A motion 
here to contribute to Transylvania has given rise to this rumour 
that we have actually done so, and we have a copy of a letter 
from the king to the King of Denmark saying that the republic 
and Savoy have agreed to supply money and men to the Margrate 
of Baden. You must keep on the alert for such ideas and answer 
in friendly and general terms, without departing from the truth. 

Ayes, 127. Noes, 0. Neutral, 2. 

[Ztalian.} 


Nov. 19. 31. To the Ambassador in England and the like to the 
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{Deliberazioni, 
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Hague. 

Enclosed you will receive for your instruction a copy of the 
articles arrived this day from Rome about the Valtelline; you 
will be guided absolutely by the views imparted to you last 
week. wes 

Ayes, 127. Noes, 0. Neutral, 2. 

[Zfalian.} 


32. Glrotamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Doas and SENATE. 


I hear from Lyons that they are making reprisals on the English 
for the capture of four French ships. 

Colonel Boest,* who was in Piedmont for the Margrave of 
Baden and conferred with the Ambassador Wake here, proceeded 


* Nicolas Boet. os aioe 
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cyesterday towards Brescia. The margrave cannot move before 
the spring. I find the King of England really promised to pay 
6,000 foot and 1,000 horse for him as the ambassador stated ; 
but I do not believe the notes are ready though he said they 
were at Strasburg. 
Zurich, the 19th November, 1626. 
[Ltalian. ] 


33. To the Ambassador in England and the like to the 
Hague. 


Deliberazioni. We have letters of the 4th from Germany this week. The 
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war grows worse ;_ the chief reason being from letting Mansfelt 
through, so that the war has spread from Silesia to Hungary, 
and to the negligence of Wallenstein, who when urged to enter 
the enemy’s country, after he had neglected to pursue the Turks 
in their retirement from Novegrad, with the opportunity of 
recovering Strigonia and possibly Buda too, said he could not 
do so without provisions and money. 

The imperial army is falling away through hardship, sickness 
and desertion, while Gabor ambushed and cut up the Count 
of Slich and Colonel Lorenzo dal Maestro, who were going to 
inspect some positions on the River Vaga. Gabor also cut up 
about 1,000 men, surprising the Walloon quarters under Merodi. 
We hear he is sending 6,000 horse towards Trincino, to secure 
Mansfelt’s return to Silesia. Cesar has sent 500 Hungarians 
towards Comar to protect the peasants against the Turks, 
Prainer failed to surprise Alba Regale. He took a stockade 
on his return, capturing 100 Turks, and burned some villages. 

They heard at Court from Brussels that since the recent defeat, 
by the Dutch the latter are much inclined to a truce by which 
they might arrive at a secret treaty, if they could do so without 
France, England and their other allies getting wind of it. We 
send all this for information. 

Ayes, 137. Noes, 0. Neutral, 7. 

[Ttalian.] 


34, Atvise ConTartni, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Dogs and SENATE. © 


The concessions made by his Majesty to Bassompierre displeased 
those of the Religion, that is the most zealous of them, so much 
so that either from reports circulated by them or from the fickleness 
of the English Cabinet the affair threatened a fresh rupture. 
The motive proceeds from conscience ; they objeét to the return 
of a Catholic bishop and priests. The pretext is one of statesman- 
ship, England being unwilling to give without receiving ; for 
if the satisfaction of the queen and the union of the two crowns 
concern the common weal, that is much more affected by the 
affairs of Germany ; and if the French exert themselves for the 
Catholics of England, the English ought not to forget those of 
La Rochelle. The Protestants therefore blame the duke, and as 
he is universally detested, his measures, whether good or bad, do 
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him equal harm, envy assigning evil consequences to every event. 
Accordingly he determined to make overtures to Bassompierre, 
wishing to insert some obligatory clause in the paper which contains 
the articles granted for the queen’s satisfaction. The ambassador 
had no small trouble to separate the matters, being greatly assisted 
by the duke, who prevented any fresh conference with the king, such 
as Bassompierre desired, for the observance of the promises made 
whilst his Majesty, strongly urged by the ministers and the Countess 
Palatine would fain obtain help from the French for Germany by 
all means. This object alone may have induced him to countenance 
the adjustment, so if disappointed he might break off entirely. They 
are intent on obtaining the remainder of the dowry and, as many 
members of the Council have assignments upon it, they are in 
quest of a fund whereby to secure to the queen the pledged sum 
of 50,000 crowns yearly rent, though very little of this money 
will reach the king’s purse. 

The commissioners have negotiated several times with 
Bassompierre about maritime affairs. This affair is the most 
important of any and if not adjusted will always be a source of 
contention, nor can it be settled except by allowing the French 
traffic with the exception of such military stores as are prohibited 
and by limiting the range of privateers, for after incurring the 
expense of fitting out a ship they certainly will not want to be 
losers whether their gain come from friend or foe. The point 
disputed is that the English claim first of all to have the embargo 
taken ,off their property in France, considering it an act of 
hostility, not like the seizure of vessels where it is merely a question 
whether they are legal prizes or not. Bassompierre, who 
perceives some difficulty in this business and perhaps knows 
that the French are inclined to arm at sea, which would certamly 
arouse suspicion here, apologises on the’ plea of having no 
instructions, and urges them to send an ambassador to the French 
Court, offering to assist him both in this matter and in obtaining 
help for Denmark, and any other proposal made on the king’s 
behalf. 

The English, on the contrary, want everything settled before 
his departure, anticipating many difficulties even in carrying out 
what has been agreed, nor is it universally approved that Bassom- 
pierre should limit his ambition to mere appearances of concessions 
to the queen, without first of all consolidating the basis of the union 
between the two crowns. But he is in a hurry to be despatched, not 
wishing to lose the honour of this agreement, content with having 
this merit with the queen, and well aware of the danger of a turn 
of the tide, such as nearly occurred a day or two ago. He thought of 
departing immediately, but the queen detains him to give him 
a masque on Wednesday next. Meanwhile he goes about 
reconciling many who were dissatisfied and forming the queen’s 
household. Some subordinates have already been appointed 
at his request, and he has obtained permission for two Oratorian 
fathers, already in her service, to remain, though according to . 
the new agreement they are excluded with the Jesuits. In short 
T foresee that Bassompierre will depart wtih his business unfinished, 
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« Goring will be sent as ambassador extraordinary to France, a 

” courtier but not a man of birth and without distinguishing qualities ; 
that this plaster will not heal the wound unless the peccant humours 
are purged, and you may rest assured that the adjustment is 
superficial, not hearty and general ; that nothing is effected unless 
the maritime disputes are settled, and that all seek to gain time on 
account of the present disturbances and want of money, which are 
common to both countries. Meanwhile the tone of the Court has 
changed, especially the duke, harshness giving way to affabitity, 
artifice to good offices, strife to trust. Buckingham having taken 
the first step is intent solely on a thorough agreement with France, 
of whom he is somewhat suspicious by reason of past events, nor 
does he omit paying every possible honour to Bassompierre, who 
on his side takes every opportunity to assure him of French 
reciprocity, to maintain him in favour with the queen, and to 
reconcile him to his estranged friends, including the Earl of Carlisle, 
who had taken offence, as I wrote. 

Last Sunday Buckingham gave a grand banquet and enter- 
tainment to the king, queen and Bassompierre, the service and 
devices being magnificent. The cost is said to have exceeded 
20,000 crowns. Buckingham himself danced, as he excels in 
posturing and agility. The king and all passed a great part of 
the night very leuitliadly and with great delight. They say the 
ambassador will receive similar entertainment from the English 
noblemen who have been to France. Meanwhile they are 
presenting him with a number of horses. -They say the king 
also is preparing presents for him to the amount of 6,0001. sterling 
in jewels. 

In matters of state I do not observe that they think any more 
of Soubise. The twenty ships which were fitted out are dispersed. 
They intend to regulate the ten regiments in England, reducing 
them to three, measures adopted, as is well known, to cause 
apprehension to the French and ensure their protestations. 

Thus do affairs here change their aspect from day to day, so that 
I dare not promise to confirm in my next what has been settled 
hitherto, and this because what the Cowncil decrees the duke changes 
to suit his interest, without any reason but that of self will. 

London, the 20th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
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all four regiments going in that service, this being the fourth time 
that the government has changed its mind in the matter. Should 
the four regiments not muster 6,000 strong, as I believe, the 
colonels may recruit in Great Britain and meanwhile not delay 
the passage. 

The command was given to Lord Willoughby, but he seems 
to have refused it on account of his domestic affairs, and the 
appointment will be given to the Earl of Essex, who is already 
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in the Netherlands, not with the rank of General but as senior 
colonel. ° 

Calandrini has received letters under the great and privy seals 
for the sale of the jewels formerly pledged at Amsterdam for 
300,000 florins and the king has presented him with a diamond 
worth 300 crowns. 

A gentleman has arrived from Denmark with assurances of 
the king’s zeal for the common cause ; that he has raised fresh 
troops; at the last muster there were 19,000 men under arms, 
including some 8,000 horse, besides the garrisons. He persists 
in his demands for succour, protests that if it is not granted he 
will make terms for himself, and finally charges his ambassador 
to go forthwith and make similar remonstrances at the French 
court. He has already taken leave of the king and queen and 
will take with him letters for the Most Christian and the queen 
mother. He hopes that the coincidence of this last adjustment 
and the 6,000 men sent to Denmark may produce some good 
effect; so Bassompierre’s good offices have again been 
canvassed. 

Within the last few days I have seen the Danish ambassador 
twice, in acknowledgment of his coming to tell me of his journey. 
I gather that he will make these remonstrances and protest that his 
master is compelled to make terms for himself unless assisted, as 
he cannot possibly bear the whole burden single handed. He will 
make some allusion.to France’s férmer promise to make a diversion 
with an army in Germany, having copies of letters written to his 
king on the subject, but as the French declare, alas, that they neither 
can nor will break openly with the House of Austria, he will limit 
his demands, press for some pecuniary help and quote as an example 
the 6,000 English sent to his master. He asked me to give him 
letters for your Serenity’s ambassador, to help him manage his 
business, and I could not well refuse. He said a similar despatch 
was destined for your Serenity, wherewpon I showed that your zeal 
for the public cause could not be more fervid, as shown by your action 
and expenditure, hinting adroitly that this office was unnecessary 
while alluding to the very heavy pledges already given by you. He 
thinks of leaving in two days and will travel post, he tells me. 
I have not failed to send word to your Serenity’s ministers at 
the French Court. 

As the City of London insisted on the employment of the 20 
ships, already fitted out at great cost, the Dutch ambassador 
has obtained permission for ten of them to join the Dutch fleet, 
which had been destined to join the English, under Admiral 
Real, a man of fair experience, who wiil command the whole 
twenty er twenty-five, and is ordered to cruise off the coast of 
Spain; from whence it is announced that the 3,000 soldiers 
originally intended for Dunkirk are scattered over the country. 
The rest of the English ships will serve as convoy for the 
merchandise bound for Hamburg, Scotland, the Netherlands and 
other parts. 

The ambassador from Gabor and the gentleman from Baden 
still remain, not only without the despatch of their business but 
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~ Without its making any progress. They have made some attempt 
to send off the former with a mere letter for his master containing 
promises and encouragement. The ambassador did not refuse to 
transmit it, but said he would take it himself, pressing for a final 
decision about being received into the league or no. Lord Carleton, 
one of the commissioners to whom I casually imparted the news 
of Transylvania and Germany, assures me he will be despatched 
with a satisfactory reply. All the foreign ministers proclaim, the 
importance of Gabor’s movements and how much they may contribute 
to the relief of Germany. But some think that England has no 
great mind to spend money in that quarter. I may add here that 
Carleton, by the king’s command, asked me to let him see my advices 
from Spain and Germany, telling me in confidence that his Majesty 
gets none from thence but what are very prejudiced. Should your 
Excellencies think fit to give orders for a few separate extracts to 
be compiled at Venice from similar advices, with such remarks as 
may be deemed most useful for the public cause, to stimulate this 
government, and in such wise that they might even reach the king’s 
hands confidentially, as if received by me from some correspondent, 
without compromising the name of the republic, I think they might 
be of service. 

In the provinces they are actively continuing the demands for 
money, but as yet, I fancy, with various results, as some seem 
teady while cin refuse, though they have not yet begun 
collecting, the king apparently wishing, first of all to make sure 
of the assent and subscription of everybody., Should things turn 
out well a great point will have been gained. At the worst his 
Majesty will get some thousands of pounds, having promised 
the Danish ambassador to supply 100,000/. before Christmas, 
I believe with the object of giving more impetus to the French, who 
have always excused themselves on the plea that England who is 
so deeply interested does nothing. But now through this conjuncture 
of the Danish ambassador’s mission to France, of Bassompierre’s 
adjustment and the despatch of the 6,000 English we shall see what 
Germany may expect from France, and once for all their intention 
must be made manifest to everybody. 

Concerning the suspicions of Scotland, nothing more is heard 
beyond what I wrote. The Earl of Denbigh, the duke’s brother- 
in-law and father-in-law of the Marquis of Hamilton, is trying 
hard to induce his son-in-law to return. They say he will go to 
Scotland himself on purpose, but the report is unfounded as he 

“inight be maltreated. From what I hear they do not find 
substantial charges against the Chancellor of Scotland. 

They have decided to form the ten regiments into four and 
reduce them into regiments of Guards, as in France, the reformed 
colonels and officers being allowed a certain yearly stipend. The 
execution is delayed for want of money. It is thought that assiga- 
ments for the arrears will be made upon church property, several 
bishoprics having been vacant a long while and no successors 
nominated. 

I understand that the government has intercepted letters written 
by a certain religious to Rome, in which it is said that the Bishop 
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of Calcedon, the Primate of the Kingdom, who is here, has a hand. 
The letters related the maltreatment of the Catholics Mere and their 
despair, and promised that should some public act, excommunication 
or release from the oath of allegiance be sent from Rome, an important 
insurrection would break out. The priest is already in prison, 
the case is being examined and he will be brought to justice, the 
government having refused to include him in the general release 
of all the Catholic religious now in prison, granted to Bassompierre, 
who received some hint of his offences and readily consented to the 
exception, telling me in an undertone that they had already discovered 
this to be a Spanish plot with the object of making a disturbance 
in the kingdom over religion, according to their invariable custom. 
The discovery of the plot will perhaps confirm the king in his 
favourable bias towards the common weal of Europe. 

London, the 20th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


36. To the most Excellent SIMEONE ConTARINI and GioRGIO 
Zorzi, Venetian Ambassadors in Paris. 


Letter of introduction for his Excellency Paller Rosenorandz, 
ambassador extraordinary of Denmark, who has been in England 
several months and hopes for their assistance in his negotiations 
in France. 

. ALvisE CONTARINI. 

London, the 20th November, 1626. 

[Italian.} 


37. The English ambassador was summoned to the Collegio 
and the deliberation of the Senate of * being read to 
him, he spoke as follows : 

T thank the Senate warmly for the reply read to me. I rejoice 
at the steadfastness of the republic in supporting the public 
cause. I am most satisfied, and my king and the princes on 
his side will always make a point of ruling their course by the 
maxims of this wise government. I will take the points of the 
answer one by one. The Grisons, I know, will stand firm in 
requiring better conditions, and the interposition of your Serenity 
and others interested in their welfare will help them to open the 
ears of the prince, whom the truth has not reached in this matter. 
Tf your Serenity will admit me more into your confidence about 
the Margrave of Baden, I have the support ready which [ 
mentioned. I also understand the republic’s intentions to support 
the Prince of Transylvania and rejoice at it. His agent at 
Constantinople has assured my king’s ambassador that he will 
certainly move and has already made his arrangements. I also 
learn from Constantinople that that prince has not only secured 
the reversion of that principality to his bride, but obtained a 
promise of all the assistance he may desire from that quarter. 
T shall take it as a great favour if your Serenity will inform me 





* Blank in the M.S. Tt obviously refers to the deliberation of the 19th, 
No. 29, at page 18 above. 
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whether the promises of such movements are confirmed in deed, 
as it will greatly assist my king. 

The doge replied: We rejoice at your Excellency’s satisfaction 
with the Senate’s answer. We have always shown great zeal, 
and we enjoy the appreciation of others. The republic certainly 
will not fail whenever an opening occurs, especially in the interests 
of his Majesty. The ambassador expressed his thanks and took 
leave and in the hall of the Pregadi he took notes of the office. 
At his request they sent for and read to him an abstract of fhe 
advices of Gabor received from Germany ; he seemed particularly 
pleased, arguing that better progress would ensue. 

[Italian.] 


38. From the paper presented by the English and Flemish 
merchants dwelling in this city, engaged in the trade in salt 
fish, upon the grievances arising from the decision of this Council 
of the 25th September last, upon which the Five Savii alla 
Mercantia and the Procuratori alla Giustitia Vecchia, being 
consulted, are of opinion that the complaint is reasonable and 
the said grievances may hinder that trade : 

That the presence of a member of the Art of Saltfishmongers 
at every sale of salt fish being unnecessary, the merchants shall 
be released from this obligation; and as regards supplying a 
note of the quality and quantity of the salt fish the merchants 
shall take to the office of the Procuratori alla Giustitia Vecchia 
the book of lading of the salt fish brought by their ships with 
the quality and quantity, and the book shail be received and 
kept at the said office with no expense to the merchants, who 
need give no other note. As regards giving a note of the sale, 
the broker is always obliged to give this as well as the purchaser, 
but when the transaction takes place between foreigners, only the 
broker need give the note, and the vendors are released from 
this obligation. The merchants shall also be released from 
the obligation imposed by the decision of the 25th September 
not to sell salt fish before it has been unladed and taken to their 
magazines or houses, and in the future they may sell and contract 
on the ship, in the market and anywhere else not forbidden by 
the laws, but upon condition that the sale shall not take effect 
until after the goods have actually been taken to the custom house 
and discharged, upon such penalties as the Procuratori alla 
Giustitia Vecchia may impose. In other respects the decision 

- af the 25th September last shall remain in force. 

Ayes, 131. Noes, 1. Neutral, 21. 

[Italian.] 


® 


39. Copy of petition of the English and”Flemish merchants. 

We have previously made representations, which have mostly” 
been attended to with excellent results, for example about not 
allowing currants to be taken away from Zante and Cephalonia 
except by vessels which have brought their cargoes here; for 
this it was necessary that ships should come here with Western 
salt fish ; but this trade is now so limited that last year only a 
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few sardines and herrings came, whereas they used to come in 
abundance with a number of large ships. They nowgxo elsewhere. 
This is due to the burdens imposed upon that trade. We have 
pointed out how the trade in salt fish can be brought back to 
this city, bringing a quantity of ships and the value of hundreds 
of thousands of ducats, and entirely diverting that trade from 
foreign places. This would happen if your Serenity would allow 
salt fish to be sold and bought by every one without hindrance. 
Tt would benefit the customs and establish more firmly the trade 
in currants at Zante and Cephalonia. The matter was discussed 
before the Five Savii alla Mercantia and the Procuratori alla 
Giustitia Vecchia, and despite the opposition of the Art of the 
saltfishmongers, they were convinced of the advantage of every 
liberty in that trade, and we were informed that the Senate would 
be advised to grant free buying and selling for two years. But 
instead of granting full liberty the Senate imposed severe 
restrictions ; we would represent that no advantages can arise 
from this manner of concession, as the disadvantages are almost 
greater than before, since no sale can take place unless the head 
of the saltfishmongers is present, whose only object will be to pre- 
vent sales to others, and get everything into their own hands, 
the disadvantage of which has appeared in the past ; it is also 
most inconvenient to supply a note of the merchandise to the 
Giustitia Vecchia, as this leads to constant trouble, denunciation 
and litigation, as they want us to render account even for the 
herrings we have consumed for ourselves and kept for friends ; 
the Book of the ship’s cargo would show how much was brought. 
Then again the condition that all the goods must be unladed 
and taken to magazines or houses in this city would involve 
the risk of heavy loss, owing to the time involved, not to speak 
of other expenses and losses without any advantage to the state. 
We therefore state that we cannot take up the said business 
unless your Serenity will grant a free market for buying and 
selling salt fish from the West, with liberty to take it away both 
by land and sea upon payment of the proper duties. 
1626, the 5th October. 
That the Five Savii alla Mercantia shall answer the said 
petition and give their opinion upon oath after first hearing the 
chiefs of the Art of Saltfishmongers. The Procuratorialla Giustitia 
Vecchia shall do the same. 
Mare Antonio Mocenigo 
Antonio da Ponte 
Francesco Molin 

« Marco Paruta 

Reports of the said Five Savii and Procuratori, dated the 
16th November, in favour of granting the said petition. 

{Italian.] 
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40. Lunarpo Moro, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to the 
Dogz and SENaTE. 


The desired news has arrived of the safe arrival of the fleet in 
the port of San Lucar on the 17th inst. They say it brings 
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22 millions, and on the voyage they saw no hostile ships. They 
Sknow nothing of the English galleons, except that forty-four 
have sailed, including some Dutch ones. 

They say that seventy ships brought this treasure ; the galleons 
were armed and they had an escort of 36 others, while others 
again went to meet them when they were sighted fifty leagues 
off Cape St. Vincent. They now have sixty armed ships lying 
idle in these waters, with 10,000 or 12,000 infantry on board, 
practically all veteran Spanish troops. There must be more 
than forty others in Biscay and Flanders, and from what I can 
gather the majority of them will lie in wait for the English fleet, 
of which they pretend to think nothing, and they may also have 
a plan to land somewhere. 

A rumour is abroad that the feeling between the Most Christian 
and the King of England is more strained than ever, that English 
ships have arrested some French ones, and that Bassompierre 
hopes for little and is ill used. 

Madrid, the 22nd November, 1626. 

[Italian.] 


41. Curistorroro Surtan, Venetian Secretary in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and SENATE. 


On Tuesday of last week a Scottish gentleman passed this way, 
who serves in the King of Denmark’s army, going to Scotland. 
He had two patents of that monarch, one for Earl Morton, the 
other for a leading Scottish nobleman, to raise two regiments. 
He assured the Princes Palatine here of the good disposition and 
high courage of that king. 

Since my last their High Mightinesses have received letters 
from their ambassador in London. They contain nothing but 
what I have already reported. Young Carleton hears that he 
and Calandrini are to ask the States to send their own troops 
to Denmark with the two English regiments. They also say 
that a large sum will be paid in London for the service of Denmark, 
and he will also be satisfied by means of the jewels which are 
at Amsterdam. 

The Hague, the 23rd November, 1626. 

[Italian.] 


« A2. Marc Anronio Morosin1, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Dogr and Sznartx. 


I have your Serenity’s letters of the 14th. I will keep a look 
out for the Englishman whose actions you ‘wish me to observe, 
though no one is expected here from those parts. We hear that, 
the relations between the two crowns are better. Buckingham 
has relaxed somewhat and Bassompierre’s adroitness has met 
with success. In France they are ready to give that king every 
reasonable satisfaction. 

Turin, the 23rd November, 1626, 

[Ltalian. ] 
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43. To the Ambassadors in France and England and at the 
Hague. . 


The damage wrought by pirates to the subjects of friendly 
princes, mostly due to Cassin Pasha, sometime viceroy at Tunis, 
who shares the booty, has led the ambassadors of France, England 
the Hague and our republic to protest against the re-appointment 
of Cassin as Viceroy of Tunis, but without effect ; so the said 
ambassadors have decided to write to their masters and get 
them to send letters of remonstrance to the Sultan, in the hope 
of obtaining Cassin’s removal as well as some good effect about 
the pirates. We have sent you this information so that you 
may be on the alert to discover what decision his Majesty may 
take in the matter and send us word, in order to guide our own 
decision. 

Enclose copy of letter of the Bailo at Constantinople about 
the fresh instances of Prince Gabor at the Porte about his move 
against the emperor, and the orders sent to the new Pasha of 
Buda on this subject, sent for information to use for the public 
service. 

Ayes, 108. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

[Italian.] 


44. Sion Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in France, to 
the Docs and, SEnatTe. 


Advices arrive from Bassompierre that his business is in good 
train, with satisfaction for both crowns, and that they will send 
an embassador extraordinary here from England to confirm 
what has been arranged at London for the common service. 

Paris, the 24th November, 1626. . 

[Ztalian.] 


45. To the Ambassador in England and the like to the Hague. 


We have nothing to add about the Valtelline. We hear indeed 
from Turin that Marshal di Crichi, the king’s new lieutenant in 
Dauphiné, has increased the frontier garrisons, while the Genoese 
have sent troops to occupy the pass of Brigue. The duke’s soldiers 
attacked them and drove them back. The Governor of Milan 
is staying at Gravedona after inspecting at the posts there. They 
say 200 carts full of munitions of war have reached him. 
The Spaniards have decided to build a tower at* Montagnola, 
near Riva. At Milan Don Gonzales has ordered the galley slaves, 
who are usually sent to Genoa, to go to Gravedona to serve on 
the lake 

Gabor is negotiating with the emperor. He has Colonel dal 
Maestro and the Count of Slich prisoners, both wounded ; he 
has joined forces with the Turks and Mansfelt and makes frequent 
incursions into Moravia, where levies are being raised for Denmark. 
Wallenstein, from fear of attack, has gathered his army about 
Fraisten, being determined not to attack the enemy, because 
he cannot depend on his troops. The King and Prince of Poland 
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are quarrelling, as the queen wants her first-born to be preferred 
in the succession. This will serve you for information. 

Ayes, 114. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 

[Italian.] 


46. To the Ambassadors in Spain, France and at the Hague. 


We think it necessary to inform you of suspicions in England 
of an accommodation with the Spaniards. An express courier 
has been sent from London to a colonel of a regiment of the Infanta, 
arousing the suspicion that the person as a Scot in favour with 
the Infanta may make some overtures. Although the Dunkirkers 
are strongly fortified on the sea side, yet Buckingham has directed 
that the ships equipped by the city shall not leave port without 
further order. Other indications point to that all powerful 
minister being dispirited if not subdued. Possibly, seeing the 
attacks made upon his fortunes, he is preparing a refuge elsewhere. 
This information will help you to find out what is said at your 
Court on the subject. The Dutch ambassador at London had 
his suspicions. The quarrel with France, which grows worse, 
the difference between their promises and their actions as regards 
Denmark are indications worthy of remark. This week we hear 
that the Spaniards claim to have a peace with the English in 
hand, and although Bassompierre has been advised from France 
that there is no foundation for this report, we cannot ignore so 
many indications. 

Ayes, 127, Noes, 2. Neutral, 0. 

[Italian.] 


47, That the gold chains given by the King of Great Britain 
to Christofforo Surian and Geronimo Querti, as secretaries to 
our ambassadors extraordinary, Correr and Contarini, to that 
sovereign, be freely conceded to them in the usual way. 

Ayes, 127. Noes, 0. Neutral, 0. 

On the same day in the Collegio: 

Ayes, 19. Noes, 1. Neutral, 1. 

[Italian.] 


48. Atvisz ConTarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Dogs and SrnateE. 


- .Bassompierre having secured the first point about the queen’s 
satisfaction, is now trying to make an advantageous arrangement 
for the Catholics of this realm. The obstacles are great owing 
to the mistrust of the Protestants, but nevertheless he may 
promise himself anything through the duke’s favour, with whom 
he has had several lengthy and close conferences during the last 
few days, in such wise that this great confidence has created 
some suspicion. J hear on good authority that the duke confessed 
to him something of the great check his authority receives through 
the continuance of matters as they now are, enveloped in the want 
of money and the difficulty of finding any without parliament, which 
would be his ruin, independently of the general maxim of favourites, 
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who, in troublous times, do not too cleariy see the bottom of their 
own interests. In order to keep the duke well disposed, Bassompierre 
announced his intention, provided the English government make 
some previous advance to France, of aiding the business, so that 
the -Most Christian will readily send an ambassador, perhaps 
Bassompierre himself, to the emperor about the Palatinate, with 
the hope of bringing matters to a good pass. The business proceeds 
in accordance with the indications, for the intention of France to 
adjust her foreign affairs and not openly declare herself against 
the House of Austria encourage it, as well as the duke’s interests, 
by reason of current events in this kingdom. 

Since these conferences they say that the duke will cross to France, 
led to that Court by a burning of the heart which has not yet subsided, 
and by the wish to share the glory of this adjustment. “But all his 
intimate friends and those who hope for advantages with his help 
dissuade him from this to the utmost, so I dare not as yet vouch for 
the resolve. In consequence of this it is thought that Bassompierre’s 
mission to the emperor may meet with impediments at the French 
Court, and that he artfully promises much more than he can perform, 
tn order to benefit his present negotiations. At any rate the warnings 
pines fail to be of use and I have sent word to the Ambassador 

Orzi. 

The affair of the sea remains as notified. The English require 
the embargo on their goods in France to be removed first of all, 
considering it a hostile act which does not correspond to the 
seizure pf doubtful prizes. The French on the other hand maintain 
that the first aggressor must be the first to make reparation, and 
to such an extent that I understand the city of Rouen, as most 
interested in the matter, told the Most Christian plainly, that 
it was not proper his merchants should urge their claims for 
damages in England, when they can obtain justice without cost 
or trouble by seizing the English goods on the French marts. 

This will always be the stumbling block, as I have often said, 
and one must add the increasing suspicions which England 
entertains of France. The Secretary Conway, whom I visited 
lately because he was slightly indisposed, spoke to me on the subject 
very resentfully and read me a letter addressed to the king on the 
16th inst., announcing the great attention paid by Richelieu 
to maritime affairs, the ships expected from Holland and others 
off La Rochelle and in the ports of Britanny and Normandy, the 
arrangements made by the merchants for a company to trade 
in the East Indies, and above all the permission,*stgned by the 
Most Christian’s own hand and conceded to M. Roses, for a levy 
of +,000 foot and 1,500 horse, which will pass man by man in the 
directionsof Meziéres on the Luxemburg frontier, where the muster 
is to be made. This person is a German, and although he was a 
long while in the service of the King of Poland, for whom people 
say that the force has been raised, though everyone feels certain 
that these troops will enter the emperor’s service. Secretary 
Conway complains to me that these negotiations show that French 
policy goes directly contrary to the common weal, and is not generally 
understood, though it creates suspicion. It corresponds, however, 
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with the above-mentioned opinions of Bassompierre and with what 


‘S have often notified. 


On this account Bassompierre is doing everything to free himself 
as soon as possible and return to France, leaving all the affairs 
imperfect, with the exception of the queen’s, the fulfilment of 
which may still meet with obstacles. 

Last evening her Majesty gave him a masque, which proved 
very elegant. To-morrow he proposes taking leave of the king, 
and a few days later, after doing the like by the Court, retufn 
to France. Here, on the contrary, they all do their utmost to 
procrastinate, especially under the pretence of giving him similar 
diversions. I do not find him inclined that way, - but rather 
anxious to depart, to gain for himself the honour of this adjustment, 
without going further. 

They say here that Fargis in Spain, continuing his pernicious 
devices, made some opening for an adjustment with England, and 
not meeting with the reciprocity he desired, he interested the papal 
nuncio in the matter, who, provided any advantage could accrue to 


the English Catholics, did not refuse the employment. I do not. 


know the grounds for this statement. 

T cannot discover on good authority that the overtures proceed 
from England, although she is much inclined to peace, to which 
the Spaniards, on the other hand, are averse, as neither by a deceptive 
peace nor active war can they bring greater destruction upon this 
kingdom than what it is inflicting on itself. Yet it would be. 
incredible Fargis should speak without orders, were not his malicious 
projects already notorious. There is a_ secretary in England, 
formerly in Gondomar’s service, Tiliars* by name, who it is said 
was commanded by the late King James to reside in his house and 
act as a spy upon him. I do not hear that he is negotiating, though 
on the other hand the duke has been seen holding a long colloquy 
with the son of the Archbishop of York,t an utter Spaniard, about 
whom I have written. The Dutch ambassador, being very suspicious, 
spoke about this to some of his confidants, who assured him that 
the negotiations as yet are only private and that the king will certainly 
take no step without the assent of the United Provinces. 

London, the 27th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


49. Axvise Conrartnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and SENATE. 


The Danish ambassador has not yet left for the French Court, 
having been detained by the arrival of two couriers, who followed 
each other on two consecutive days with letters from his king. 
Owing to their contents he transacted business yesterday and 
to-day with the duke alone, without communicating with any 
other minister and with great secrecy, in such wise that the Court 
was not without suspicion of some opening of negotiations between 
his master and the emperor. From indications given him by the 


* Henry Tailor. 
+ Sir Tobie Matthew. 
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government at the Hague the Dutch ambassador shares this 
opinion. The unusual precaution of silence obser@sd towards 
the foreign ministers confirms the doubt, full assurance being 
delayed solely by his continuing this journey and his negotiations 
for assistance from France, in which direction they say he will 
depart shortly. What people say on the subject hitherto is that 


‘the King of Denmark wishes for a levy of 6,000 Scots in case of 


need, under the command of the Earl of Murton, their countryman, 
and that besides the 6,000 English already commanded he may 
be allowed some military leaders, of whom, since the last rout, 


che stands in most need. I also hear, in conformity with this, 


that they again propose to send Colonel Horace Vere; but he 
excuses himself as does Lord Willoughby, everybody declaring 
that on the present occasion they will have no opportunity for 
gaining honour, but rather toil and certain mortification, from 
the lack of money, and consequently from the confusion which 
accompanies it. Many indeed think the cost of this last succour 
wasted owing to the advanced season of the year, which may 
prevent those troops from making the passage, and should they 
cross there will be no opportunity for employing them ; so that 
from feebleness of counsel everything is seen to proceed out 
of season. 

The provincial people in Wales, who are the poorest, owing 
to the sterility of the soil, have represented the impossibility of 
their fortunes sufficing for the payment of the required subsidies. 
In many places in England the people refuse to subscribe, so they 
have décided to send three privy councillors at a time, in order 
not to abandon things here entirely, each to his own government, 
to try and obtain signatures. 

at matters most is that all the judges and lawyers, especially 
in London, while readily offering to pay their quota, refuse 
positively on the other hand to give their signatures, declaring 
it contrary to the laws of the realm, for the maintenance of which 
they take a solemn oath on assuming office. The affair is of 
consequence by reason of the scruples it may generate in the 
minds of all the lower classes, and on this account the king has 
already removed the Lord Chief Justice, confining him to his 
country seat, because being the first judge who was asked for his 
assent he refused it.* To the others he allowed a short time 
for reflexion and the announcement of their intention. Meanwhile, 
the Council assembles daily to find suitable remedies, with the 
assistance of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who has neverattended 
it since the last parliament, owing to strained relations with the 
duke (per male sodisfationi con il duca). The king is above all 
anavous about this, as it will serve hereafter to justify the proceeding 
and establish a new fundamental law, putting an end to parliaments, 
to which he attaches much more importance than the mere dis- 
bursements, so that his object is evident and he will do his utmost to 
obtain it. 








* Sir Randal Crew was deprived on the 19th November. He had been 
appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench on the 25th February, 1625. 
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A frigate from the plate fleet has reached these ports, having 
-¢ been brought in by a Dutch ship. The crew say they were 
separated from the main body in a storm, leaving it off the Cape 
Verde Islands, with a freight of 22 millions; and that they had 
also heard something about the galleons of Seville and Portugal, 
which had already been sent out to convoy them. 

The ships of the United Provinces under Admiral Real have 
entered the channel. I do not believe that they will await the 
promised reinforcement of English vessels, both by reason of the 
usual dilatoriness, which impedes everything, and because choosing 
to take the chief command they might spoil Real’s plans, he being 
undoubtedly a man of valour and experience. He will, I believe, 
cruise off the coast of Spain, and having only twelve good ships, 
should a fair opportunity present itself, he will throw himself into 
one of these harbours and burn and plunder all the vessels it may 
contain. 

The English persist nevertheless in their being joined, not only 
by the ten ships fitted out by the city of London, as mentioned, 
but by four royal ships also, all being provisioned for six months, 
and I believe some impulse is given to this affair by the news 
of the plate fleet. 

Five Dunkirk galleons passed between Calais and Dover on the 
21st inst., shaping their course for Spain, and pursued by nine 
Dutchmen, part of the usual coast guard of Flanders. Some 
suppose them to be in quest of the vessels laden with this year’s 
wines, which at this very season pass from Bordeaux to the 
Netherlands. Others that they may serve ‘as convoy to some 
reinforcement already prepared in Spain. Three large ships 
have also gone from Dunkirk towards the Sound with other 
Dutchmen in pursuit. 

The two commissioners from Hamburg who have been many 
months at the English Court, endeavouring to raise the English 
and Dutch blockade, which prevents their putting to sea, have 
departed without any conclusive or satisfactory reply, it being 
of vital importance to prevent the conveyance of naval stores 
to Spain, who receives them from Hamburg alone. I now 
understand that the commissioners have gone to Antwerp, under 
pretence of recovering merchandise and ships taken from them 
by the Dunkirkers, but really with the intention not only of 
confirming their leaning towards the House of Austria, but perhaps 
to invoke assistance from that quarter and remedy their grievance 

- by force of arms. 

The arranging of the ten regiments remains as before, the 
government not having been able to find money. to pay arrears, 
though I understand that if reduced to dour, as decreed, the 
duke will have one, the other three being given to noblemen of 
quality, his dependants and favourites. 

I have received the ducal missives of the 30th October. The 
account of the affair of the Valtelline and other advices shall be 
imparted as ordered and I will use them when there is any hope 
of profit, though there is very little profit of this sort to be eapected 
here. I do not find that the English ambassador at Constantinople 
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prevents Gabor from receiving assistance ; on the contrary I am 
assured that the intentions of the Privy Council and of has Majesty 
are quite the other way. Possibly Sir Thomas Roe is offended owing 
to the scanty love the duke has for him, who has had one Wyche 
(Veis) appointed his successor, a man pleasing to the merchants 
for his good character, though on the other hand they regret that the 
privilege of his nomination should thus be usurped by the king. 
Roe, nevertheless, will remain at that post another year. Adroitly 
and covertly I will see that he receives commands advancing the 
common cause, although when the English government writes five 
or stx times in the course of a year to their ministers the feat is 
considered no slight one, especially when they are at a distance. 
Even the ambassador from Gabor himself is still here, his business 
not being despatched. He enjoys the king’s board and lodging 
merrily and I fancy that he therefore acquiesces readily in the usual 
delays of this Court. 

London, the 27th November, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


50. Atvise Conrartni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Senate. : 


Before communicating with your Serenity I chose to convince 
myself about the sufficiency of the interpreter employed here.* 
Lhave daily proof that he is not only very feeble, but also harmful. 
He has served the republic for twenty-five years, having assumed 
the post in the time of the Secretary Scaramelli, but his incapacity 
increasing with years and his strength diminishing, he has now 
become almost utterly useless. 

I hesitated greatly to report this, since he has served so long, 
and I might have patience, but considering the service of the 
State, the long period I should have to employ him, his increasing 
decrepitude and the necessity for some one to break the ice, I 
have thought fit to represent the whole and await your commands. 
I will only say this much, he now proves insufficient either from 
his advanced years, from bad habits induced by idleness, by 
custom and perhaps by age itself. I do not particularise, but 
the service certainly suffers both from forgetfulness of orders, 
mistakes about visits and matters of decorum. Although, to 
prevent confusion, I employ him very rarely, yet times and 
circumstances are not always the same, while on certain occasions 
at conferences, when English alone is spoken, as -happens 
occasionally and may happen in matters of importance, I cannot 
do without him. 

Hé now has a salary of some 200 ducats, which you may continue 
to pay in Tull or in part in recompense for long service during 
the few years that remain to him. He might receive some 
apparent privileges, out of regard for the English nation, and 
at the same time be bound to frequent the embassy as before, 
to help his successor, who at any rate must receive his commands 





* Edward Watson. Tho Ambassador Lando complained about him in a letter 
written on the 6th August, 1621. See vol. xvii of this Calendar, pages 101, 102. 
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from your Excellencies together with such terms and salary as 
you may decide, without further interference on my part. 

T foresee the necessity of procuring another person, who after 
becoming acquainted with this Court and his duties, his honesty 
being tried and himself conducted by this old servant, may 
advantageously fit himself to succeed the present occupant, even 
should his present incapacity and the requirements of the service 
not demand his retirement. 

London, the 27th November, 1626. 

[{alian.] 


51. That the cloves brought to this city from England 


Cinque Savii and the Netherlands only shall pay 5 instead of 10 per cent. 


alla 


Mercanzia, 


import duty and Venetians who bring them from the same parts 


Capitolare vi.shall pay 3 ducats 9 lire instead of 6 ducats 18 lire ; and they shall 
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pay 2 ducats 4 lire instead of 4 ducats 8 lire for export duty. 

‘A like reduction shall be made for the stems and little heads 
of the said cloves. 

There shall be a like reduction in the duties on musked goods 
(cose muschate), brought to this city from the said places ; and 
also for mace. 

There shall be a similar reduction in the duties on cinnamon, 
scavezzoni*, indigo, lead and tallow brought to this city from 
England and the Netherlands. , 

Utalian. ] 
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52. Curisrorroro Surian, Venetian Secretary in the 
Netherlands, to the Docs and SenaTs. 


The lords of the government here are much_perplexed, as 
the contrary winds prevent letters coming from England, while 
the French ambassador here has heard by way of Brussels that 
all four regiments are to go to Denmark. Young Carleton went 
to inform the States of this, for he also had letters, and that the 
money was ready to repay them for the upkeep of the troops, 
for taking them by sea to Denmark, for food and other necessaries, 
and that 2,500 English soldiers of the island would go to Denmark 
to make goad the wastage in these regiments ; all the commissions 
for the passage, command and discipline of these troops were 
already sealed. 


... This news has greatly relieved the States and released them 


from the difficulty of sending their own men. When the wind 
changes they hope Calandrini will come, as the. men-of-war and 
everything else are ready for his passage._ 

The same letters inform the Frencn ambassador of an 
accommodation between the Kings of France and England. 

The Hague, the 30th November, 1626. 

(Italian. ] 





* Roba scavezza, scavezzone: rottami, polvere, stracciature ed altri avanzi 
di materie fragili come le eannelle, la china, etc. Boerio: Dizionarto del Dialetto 
Veneziano. 
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Nov. 30. 53. Marc Antonio Moresini, Venetian Ambassador in 
Renato, Savoy, to the DocE and Senate. Ea - 
ocreta. 

Dispacci, The duke seems inclined to recall his ambassador from France, 


Savois. but does not quite know how to do it and to save his face. He 
Ae? told me that it occurred to him that he might send the ambassador 
on to England upon some specious pretext, which he could invent 
afterwards. But the French would not like that either, as owing 
to Scaglia’s friendship with Buckingham and the English they 
would suspect him of kindling the present flames. 
Turin, the 30th November, 1626. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


Dec. 1. $4. To the Ambassadors in France, England and the States. 


Renato: Enclosed letters from Bailo of the Ist ult. show what is taking 
Deliberazioni, place at the Porte about Hungary and Gabor, the decisions of 
Costantinopoli.the Turks, and a conversation between the Bailo and the French 

Venetian and Dutch ambassadors about the pirates. This is for information 

Archives. eZ “ a 6; 

and to use as our service requires, and to find out his Majesty’s 
decision about the pirates, to guide our own decisions. 
Ayes, 115. Noes, 3. Neutral, 3. 


[Italian.} 
Dec. 4. 55. To the Ambassador in England. 
Senator From the enclosed exposition of the Ambassador Wake you will 


Deliborazioni, observe. his satisfaction with our reply to what he brought forward 
soma: at his first audience. You will see that we have satisfied his desire 
aenean to be advised of the affairs of Transylvania, and we shall always 

do so in the future when we have anything which we know they 
would like to hear, and which will serve to cherish confidence. 
Thus we enclose herewith an abstract from Germany. Yours of 
the 23rd ult. inform us of your conversations with the Danish 
ambassador and your prudent suggestions to the extraordinary 
of France and the English ministers about a reconciliation between 
the two crowns. We are entirely satisfied with all this. You 
already have sufficient authority for the sending of despatches, 
and despite the military operations in Germany and Flanders, 
the way seems open to couriers, and we imagine it will remain so, 
as, otherwise, the inconvenience would be mutual. 

Ayes, 125. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

{Italian.] 


Dec. 4. 56. To the Ambassador in England and the like to the other 


Senato, Courts. 
Secreta. o & i 
Deliberazioni, M. della,Salodia, who has returned from France to the Marquis 


one of Coure, has brought express commissions from the king not to 
Archives, - proceed any further in the treaty until the forts have been rased 
: and the article about the tribute adjusted. When the marquis 
told the governor, he was incensed, as if France meant to withdraw 

from the treaty. He said he had no authority to define the 

tribute and if the people of the Grisons and the Valtelline did 

not agree to submit to the decision of the two crowns, things 
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will remain in suspense. At the same time the Grisons have 


-» refused to accept the terms; they have told Preo so much and 


have written to us as enclosed. Bitterness is growing. The 
French say their king is sending 200,000 crowns to the valley 
to strengthen his force. As we do not know for what to prepare, 
we wish to inform you of the present state of affairs, so that you 
may continue your confidences in interviews, and show how the 
heavy expenses of the republic continue. 

Ayes, 107. Noes, 0. Neutral, 2. 

[Ltalian.] 


57. ‘To the Ambassador in England and the like to the other 
Courts. 


With the arrival of Captain Bernardin Rota at Zara on the 22nd 
ult. our Proveditore General in Dalmatia heard of the coming of 
the Count of Mansfelt to Venice by that route, accompanied by 
many captains, by a baron of the Prince of Transylvania and 
Alel Aga, a Turk. 

The reasons for this step of the count may well arouse the 
consideration of the princes who are most interested in his support, 
but they cannot be known by us, as we have not been advised 
beforehand. 

A few days will suffice to throw light upon this, and in the 
meantime we have sent you this news for information, so that 
in case of provocation you may not appear ignorant of an 
established fact, for this would generate mistrust and arouse 
injurious suspicions. 7 

To England add : 

We send the enclosed abstract of advices from Germany and 
Constantinople to use with such regard to their contents as your 
prudence will suggest. 


To Spain, Milan, Naples, Florence without the second 
paragraph. 

Ayes, 117. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

[Ztalian.] 


58. Atrvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the DocE and SENATE. 


Bassompierre departed two days ago. Last Sunday he took 
leave of the king, who with his own hand gave him four diamonds 
and a large pearl, valued generally at from 8,000 to 10,000 crowns, 
these jewels having been taken from the crown. He was 
accompanied as far as Gravesend by the royal barges, which 
stopped there without boarding him or going further. A Genoese 
gentleman of the Fiesco family* who came with him-from France 
was presented with a diamond in the king’s name, who had known 
him in Spain. They did all they could to detain Bassompierre, 
wishing strongly that he should first entirely adjust affairs and 
above all the shipping business. He always excused himself 





* Don Agostino Fiesco. “Bassompierre : Journal de ma Vie, ed. Chantérac, 
vol. iti, page 267. 
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on the plea that he musi be present at the assembly in Paris 
which is summoned for the 15th inst., and that he Will do all he 
can to obtain satisfaction for the English ambassador, who is to 
be sent to France. He also foresees that should this matter 
not be adjusted, all the others fall to the ground, and the 
concessions made for the queen’s satisfaction may, through a bad 
return, be vitiated in the execution and annulled. All this causes 
a bad impression such as is easily aroused by the antipathy 
between the two nations. 

They had promised Bassompierre to desist from persecuting 
the Catholics and to grant him the release of fifteen or twenty 
priests who are in prison ; but the patents were not made out before 
his departure and have consequently remained without effect as yet. 

He has left his secretary, Moulins, in London, late in the service 
of the Count of Tilliéres, with orders to seek performance of the 
promise, but the distrust is increased by the recent seizure of 
four English ships bound with merchandise to La Rochelle. The 
merchants concerned in them and in the general embargo upon 
English property are to-day in the Council clamouring for letters 
of marque to fit out privateers against the French. I understand 
that they have been refused or at least the decision is deferred 
until France’s decision upon the negotiations of the ambassador 
extraordinary, who will discuss the matter there ; though to 
satisfy them to some extent it was decided to sequestrate the 
property of French subjects here in like manner. The order is 
written, but not yet signed by the king, perhaps in order to allow 
Bassompierre to proceed on his journey for a few days and not 
put this affront upon him while in England. 

From these premises your Excellencies will see that unless 
this shipping question is adjusted all the others will remain useless, 
and had the French chosen I feel sure it would have taken a 
better turn here than in Paris, the tide of the other matters 
carrying this along with them. All the difficulties consist in 
this, that the English insist first of all upon the removal of the 
embargo in France, as a hostile act contrary to the convention 
between the two kingdoms, which absolutely prohibits the seizure 
of property and vessels in warehouses and harbours as reprisals 
for the capture of ships, especially before the Admiralty Court 
has decided whether they are good prizes or not. The French, 
on the other hand, want the original aggressor to give the first 
satisfaction, and the matter to be dealt with at their Court for 
reputation’s sake, nor do they mean to furnish procfs in England 
that the property is really theirs, for it is only too true that the 
capital of Spanish subjects circulates in trade under French 
names. he affair would not be difficult if they would only 
arrange it in gross, leaving aside niceties, but unless they find 
remedies for the future a settlement will avail nothing and we 
shall remain in the same plight. 

Before Bassompierre departed a gentleman* arrived from 
France, despatched by the queen mother to her daughter, to 
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congratulate her, I believe, on the adjustment. He saluted the 
“duke in the name of the Bishop of Mandes, adding that he wished 
to be in his good graces and so forth. The duke took this amiss, 
rather as a jest than a mark of esteem, especially after the recent 
reconciliation. He replied contemptuously that he did not care 
about him, whereupon Bassompierre, who was present, made some 
rejoinder, it being very important for him to stand well with Richelieu, 
who is Mandes’ uncle. Not the slightest shadow of disagreement, 
however, has manifested itself between them; on the contrary 
Bassompierre has highly commended the duke’s behaviour to him 
on every occasion, and with reason, for he alone overruled the king 
and the whole Council, at least in the manner of the adjustment if 
not in the realisation. 

I do not know how far the king approves of these French proceedings, 
above all of such as regard the sea. He gave it to be understood 
very freely that he had again made concessions for the satisfaction 
of the queen out of consideration for his brother-in-law and to oblige 
friendly powers and the whole world, but not on compulsion or as 
a precedent for other affairs, he caring but little for the friendship 
of the French when they think to intimidate or play with him and 
not to reciprocate on equal terms. 

Other members of the Council with whom I conversed when 
visiting them are of opinion that this shipping business cannot 
be arranged until the English have enough French property in 
their hands to balance the amount of Engiich merchandise seized 
in France, and on this ground I believe they determined to issue 
decrees for the sequestration of French goods in this country. 

Bassompierre came to take leave here at the Venetian embassy 
and I paid the customary return visit. In the course of these 
two conferences I elicited the confirmation of what I wrote in 
my previous despatches. After the queen’s adjustment he spoke 
to the duke about his present position, the state of this kingdom, 
the want of money, the difficulty of finding any and the reports in 
circulation of missions to Brussels and elsewhere, indicating a 
wish for peace, in which case he offered the mediation of his king 
to render it fitting and honourable. He told me he performed this 
office conversationally, to show his interest in the duke’s welfare, 
to discover the intentions of England and in order that at any rate 
his king might be the arbitrator and have one eye on affairs here 
and the other on the interests of his friends, assuring me, however, 
that he had no commission for this. I suggested something of an 
‘embassy to Germany about the Palatinate. He replied that before 
he left the French Court, the ministry there anticipating a rupture 
with England or at least that the two crowns would be on bad terms, 
had determined to send him to Germany, France adhering to the 
proposals of Bavaria already mentioned by me; but that affairs 
here being now adjusted they did not know what their present 
intentions would be. He added in an undertone that even were 
the embassy revived they would consider the Palatinate. This 
confirms what I had already discovered. 

He also told me that with regard to Bavaria’s proposals and the 
Most Christian’s intention to declare himselj chief of the Catholic 
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and Lutheran League in the empire, he discussed both matters 
with some of the councillors here to learn their opinions,-and many 
of them expressed approval even though the protection of the Palatine 
was apparenily renounced, believing that the distress of Germany 
is so intense that despair may produce some relief. I understood, 
however, perhaps from the very persons to whom Bassompierre 
spoke, that their object is to interest the French in Germany, all 
the princes there to encourage this to the utmost and to let them enter 
by the easiest road, even should it prove prejudicial. About the 
proposals to mediate for peace with Spain, Bassompierre added 
that the duke stated the King of England was very averse to tt ; that 
he could make terms whenever he pleased, but would not until he 
had first performed some feat ; he knew the Spaniards could do him 
no harm, though he could injure them were his affairs in rather 
better order ; he will not desert his sister ; he hopes to get money 
shortly ; the disturbances in Scotland have been quieted and so 
forth, indicating his aversion to the proposal, though thanking him 
for his courteous offers. 

These ideas agree with what the Dutch ambassador and I have 
frequently gathered from confidants ; but they are at variance with 
the duke’s interests and with general report at the Court, notwith- 
standing which they will serve as a light and sign, nor will I relax 
my vigilance. 

For the rest Bassompierre made me the most courteous offers 
to serve the republic at the French Court, professing especial 
respect for the Signory. I assured him of your Excellencies’ 
great esteem of his extraordinary ability and his sound opinions, 
already proved on several occasions, enhancing the glory of his 
sovereign and benefitting the public cause. 

He made some allusion to the Valtelline, apologising for the decision, 
taken on the plea of suspicions at home. He blamed the last agreement 
made by Fargis to consign the fortresses to the Catholics of the 
Valtelline or to the Spaniards themselves, representing him to me 
as an impetuous and imprudent man, who is very easily caught in 
the Spanish snares, as instanced, he said, by the last overtures 
promoted by him for peace with England, which I reported and 
which Bassompierre had heard of. He assured me that both these 
faults lacked the support of any orders from the Most Christian, 
and on this account he may be superseded by Rambouillet, of whom 
the account given here is not much better. In reply I thanked him 
for the confidence, urging him to extend it to his Excellency Zorzi, 
with whose abilities I sought to impress him. I said the republics 
constant sincerity towards France merited reciprocity and the 
confidence of a true friend. The history of the past showed this, 
but receytly in the League no possible offices were omitted for the 
common weal. The utmost sincerity was observed in the negotiations 
and the republic referred everything to the Most Christian’s prudence. 
After the treaty they also wished to regulate money matters, an 
important question which forms the basis of other resolves. I took 
this opportunity of speaking thus, as owing to his rivalry with the 
Mi Marquis of Coure it may be profitable, and I found him well intention- 
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Bassompierre has certainly given satisfaction at the English 
« @ourt. He is a well-mannered gentleman, talks much, is by no 

means impetuous, wishes for the good opinion of the Spaniards 
as much as of the other powers, prides himself on the glory of his 
past successful negotiations, although but slightly fortunate in their 
execution, and the same may be apprehended for this last transaction 
as for the former ones. 

London, the 4th December, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


59. Axvise Conrarrnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Sznare. 


Before his departure for France, which took place last Sunday, 
the Danish ambassador had audience of the king, presenting 
letters from his master complaining bitterly of the vacillating 
counsels of England about helping him. The style displeased 
the king, who, indeed, took occasion to complain to the ambassador 
of his having made similar statements and been a minister of 
distrust between him and his uncle. The minister did not deny 
having written in this sense, because contradictory resolutions 
had been announced to him in his Majesty’s name ; excusing 
himself on the plea of being bound to act sincerely by his natural 
sovereign, as he would were he the subject of his Majesty. The 
king rejoined: You wrote besides that this assistance of ours had 
slight foundation and that without parliament we could not 
continue it or obtain money. The ambassador said he did not 
remember what he had written, but if questioned by his master 
he would give a good account of his proceedings, having no further 
responsibility. 

The audience in short was passed in these and similar complaints, 
which were, however, adjusted without offence, and we have 
discovered universally that this was the cause of the silence which 
gave suspicion and umbrage to the Court with regard to the peace 
negotiations. I therefore confirm what I wrote, as besides this 
ebullition the king granted the levy of 6,000 Scots under Lord 
Speim, brother of the Earl of Murton, who declined it*. Colonel 
Vere, likewise by favour, has been exempted from serving in 
Denmark and in his stead they have sent patents to Colonel 
Morgan, now employed in the Netherlands and the best of all 
the English soldiers, so it is suspected that the United Provinces 
will not willingly deprive themselves of such an able officer ; 

“ but the Dutch ambassador asserts that the English government 
will not be thwarted, to avoid the charge of any hindrance which 
might otherwise be laid to the account of his masters. Lord 
Willoughby has ceded his regiment to Morgan, who will have 
the title of colonel commandant, but not of general, a title 
odious to Germany, and which would cause disturbance by 
reason of the solemn oath taken by all the princes there to oppose 


* Tho Earl of Morton and Alexander Lindsay, second Lord Spynie were 
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the employment of foreign troops not dependent on the Germans. 
He will have the command of the four English regiments already 
appointed, and also of the 6,000 Scots, who are to be levied and 
transported at the cost of the King of England, which is, however, 
to be deducted from his promised contribution to the League of 
Denmark. But their appointed colonel seems averse to obey 
Morgan and serve under him, as he has never hitherto exercised 
any extraordinary charge. 

The merchant Calandrini, after at least four attempts to cross 
the sea, has been obliged to put back and is now in London, 
the wind having been contrary for three whole weeks. Despite 
this, by way of Brussels and the French ambassador there, the 
orders for the four regiments were transmitted, so there is no 
longer any doubt of their dismissal according to the assurance 
given by the United Provinces, although every one belicves that 
the weather will prevent their passage to Denmark until the 
ice thaws again, and here there is no slight apprehension of what 
may become of them, the last supply of money only sufficing 
to the middle of February next. Even should the United Provinces 
not dismiss them, a question would certainly arise between. the 
two kings, the English pretending that the cost of their mainten- 
ance throughout the winter is to be passed to the credit of 
England on account of the contributions, while the Danes may 
object to this on the plea of not having received any service 
from them. Despite this it seems to me that through the 
opportunity afforded by Calandrini’s presence here they are 
in cloge negotiation for a remittance of 100,000/. to be made to 
Denmark by the middle of next month, this sum and a yet larger 
one having been promised though not yet paid by the subscribers 
to the five subsidies. 

To-day there returned from the Netherlands the Earl of Essex, 
who commands one of the four English regiments aforesaid ; he 
will perhape make some complaint because their command was 
not given to him, as senior colonel, and should a declaration not 
be made in his favour, as probable by reason of the indifferent 
terms on which he is with the duke, he will resign his colonelcy. 

During the last few days Gabor’s ambassador has negotiated 
constantly with the commissioners. I imagine the affair has 
been practically adjusted between them on the following terms, although 
they are not yet signed : that Gabor shall be received into the League 
so far as concerns his Majesty ; that his name will be included 
like that of the other allied princes in every clause of the confederacy, 
for mutual treaties of peace, truces, suspension of hostilities, as in 
eyerything else throughout, precisely as in the agreement made last 
year atthe Hague, of which I sent a copy ; that this new form of 
agreement and supplement will be signed by his Majesty; and 
the ambassador, on his return, will also see to its being signed 
by the King of Denmark and the United Provinces. With regard to 
the 40,000 riz dollars, the King of Denmark having disbursed 30,000 
in a single payment, his Majesty will pay 14,0001. at Constantinople 
in the month of May ; that both these sums shall be deducted from 
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which in the meanwhile an adjustment will be negotiated by common 


- gonsent of all the allies, and I believe with the intention of including 


other powers also if possible. That Gabor shall be assisted by 14,000 
Germans, a condition already fulfilled by Mansfelt’s reinforcement. 
That Gabor will bind himself to wage war against the oppressors 
of the liberty of Germany and against the House of Austria and its 
adherents. Here they wished especial mention to be made of the 
Duke of Bavaria, but the ambassador excused himself on the plea 
of having no commission to that effect, although he gave an oral 
assurance that his master has no detached interest in this affair. 
That the king will order his ambassador at Constantinople to use 
his good offices so that the Turks may aid rather than impede the 
movements of that prince. What has been negotiated hitherto is in 
the aforesaid terms, as I have seen the document myself. I hope 
that the result will correspond with it, though for this I will not vouch, 
as, indeed, I do but too much regret the frequent and inopportune 
changes of this government. I also understand that the king purposes 
to acquaint me with this matter when it is settled, perhaps with the 
intention of inducing me to make some demand, but being forewarned 
I shall perhaps avert it. In the meantime the Dutch ambassador 
complains, and not without reason, of not having been invited to 
take part in this business in which his masters are so deeply 
interested. 

The gentleman from Baden has departed with a very ample patent, 
whereby the king promises to aid the Margrave with 4,000 foot and 
1,000 horse, paid by his Majesty, to be employed expressly for the 
relief of Germany. I am told that this has sattsfied the gentleman, 
as the promises of your Serenity and Savoy were to follow the example 
of England. He has proclaimed this, and thus it is believed here, 
as I wrote many weeks ago, though I am still in the dark about the 
facts, though I may add that they intend to give some orders on the 
subject to the Ambassador Wake. In this case it will help your 
Excellencies to know that the only satisfaction his suit obtained here 
was a handsome patent and a big seal, without money or remittances 
as yet. 

For some days past a gentleman from the King of Sweden has 
been at Brussels about ships and trade. The Infanta offered 
him to negotiate a general peace with the emperor and the King 
of Poland, and amongst the other conditions the Pole will renounce 
all his claims on Sweden and her dependencies. I do not believe 
that this mine will take effect, at any rate warnings are useful 


-angd the notice will serve to compare with any further news which 


may have reached your Excellencies much earlier. 

The eight Dunkirk ships, which separated, as mentioned in 
my preceding despatch, all steered the same course towards 
Spain, being followed by Admiral Nassau with twenty-two 
Dutchmen. Among the latter are comprised those of Admiral 
Real, who is here in London to learn the designs of the English, 
and will then proceed to the Isle of Wight, where his whole 
squadron is to find him on its return to Spain. The Dutch 
ambassador spoke about this to the duke, who, though he at first 
offered the ten ships fitted out by the city of London with four royal 
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ships besides, now seems to draw back from fear of France. This 
is increased by the news that three big galleons, purchased and fitted 
out at Amsterdam, have entered the service of the Most Christian 
king. It is impossible to narrate the trouble of this minister, for 
in one and the same business he has to unsay three or four times 
what has been written and promised ; but he will not press the 
matter much, as he is glad to sce the force, although a small one, 
under an efficient commander, and relieved from disputes with the 
English about precedence and prizes. It is confirmed that the 
aforesaid Dunkirkers propose giving convoy to 2,000 foot from 
Biscay and a considerable sum of ready money for Flanders, 
which will cause the Dutch to look the more sharply after them. 

In Scotland matters are practically adjusted, the decree for 
the annexation of the Church property to the crown having 
been repealed as usual. I wrote previously about this business 
and that it affected the interests of the whole Scottish nobility, 
by whom I understand the Marquis of Hamilton has been received 
with much honour. 

I have received the ducal missives of the 5th and 6th November 
with orders about the demands of the French ambassador. I 
will not make use of them unless roused to do so, and with such 
reserve as befits the prudence of the State. 

Concerning the negotiations of Bassompierre, I performed 
such offices as I reported, without showing myself either a partisan 
or distrustful, but preserving a confidential neutrality, especially 
with Buckingham. Upon the other affairs your Excellencies 
will already have learned what is essential from the foregoing letters. 

London, the 4th December, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


60. Simon Contarrniand Zorzi Zorz, Venetian Ambassadors 
in France, to the Dogn and Srnars. 


I have discovered that the cardinal nuncio here has spoken to 
Richelieu several times these last weeks at St. Germain, by order 
of the pope, I believe, of a league against the heretics, between his: 
Holiness, Cesar, the Catholic King, the Most Christian and the 
Duke of Bavaria. Richelieu seemed to incline to this idea in order 
to bring those forces against England, towards whom they bear no 
good will at present, owing to recent events. 

I hear that the Duke of Bavaria has sent a Capuchin friar* 
here to treat of the same subject. What arrangements they 
may have come to I cannot discover, but seeing ‘the favourable 
turn taken by the English business, owing to the prudence of 
B&ssompierre, who may be back here soon, I do not believe that 
this ide&y will make any progress, though it may easily generate 
suspicion, seeing that they say one thing here to-day and do 
something quite different the next. 

Paris, the 4th December, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
ba ~ Zacharia Boueria of Soluzzo, who went in place of Hyacinth 
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61. GkERonamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
« to the Dogz and Senars. 


The Margrave of Baden was at Basel and spent a day in cheerful 
discussion with the rulers there. He seems very hopeful, and 
believes the Palatine will be reinstated and his own fortunes 
improved. I hear he had some secret negotiations there, possibly 
for some assistance to help him collect a powerful force with 
England’s help, seeing that the Ambassador Wake has confirmed 
to your Serenity his king’s help to that prince. 

Zurich, the 4th December, 1626. 

[Ltalian.] 


62. To the Proveditore of Zante. 


You have done quite right in discovering the monopolies and 
harmful arrangements contrived by the English and Flemish 
merchants living in that island and Cephalonia in buying currants ; 
you will proceed to punish the guilty and take steps to prevent 
such abuses in the future. 

We approve your diligence about the export of oil, contrary 
to our express instructions, and we feel sure that you will overcome 
all difficulties in carrying out our instructions and preventing 
the frauds whereby the same English and Flemish merchants, 
by connivance with the vendors, endeavour to export oil, and 
we are satisfied that you will prevent this smuggling. If you 
inflict an exemplary punishment upon one, the, others Will 
doubtless give over. © 

Ayes, 138. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

[Italian.] 


63. To the Proveditore of Cephalonia. 


We enclose a letter of the Proveditore of Zante of the 8th ult. 
about the arrangements made by English and Flemish merchants 
for currants ; you will take measures to destroy such monopolies, 
and you will punish offenders, seeing that no proprietor is 
compelled to sell his currants or other goods according to the 
wishes of others. You will inform us speedily of what steps 
you take in this matter so that if necessary we may add further 
orders. 

Ayes, 138. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 


_ _ [Htalian.] 


64. Marc AnrTonio Moresint, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Does and SznatE. . 


They are not pleased here at the news of the adjustment between 
the two crowns brought about by Bassompierre, although the duke 
expressed his pleasure outwardly, because they hoped that these 
disputes would compel France to treat the affairs of this house with 
more application and suavity. 

The Huguenots are restive and the capture by Soubise of a ship 
under the eyes of Tours, governor of Re and Oleron, may 
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arouse fresh quarrels. He withdrew with his prize to English 
waters. en 

Turin, the 7th December, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


65. That the English Smbassador be summoned to the 
Collegio and that the following be read to him: 

When your Excellency previously spoke to us for the Margrave 
of Baden we commended his Majesty’s zeal, expressed our good 
will and pointed out what our forces had effected by way of a 
diversion, showing that we could not undertake further 
expenditure. We afterwards learned that a letter had gone to 
Denmark reporting our promises to the Margrave of Baden. 
As these have no foundation in fact some doubts may be cast 
upon our straightforwardness. We have recently sent some one 
to that prince to express the same views which we stated to 
your Excellency at your first audience. You fully agreed with 
these and we need not repeat them. 

With regard to the Grisons, the disposition of the republic 
is constant, and they show their gratitude. Your Excellency 
has had opportunities for seeing that we remain always the same 
towards them and we are sure you will bear witness of this to 
his Majesty. 

Ayes, 130. Noes, 3. Neutral, 13. 

[Ltalian.] 


66. °The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
spoke substantially as follows : 

The Margrave of Baden having sent M. Boetto* to your Serenity 
consigned to him letters for me at the same time. These contain 
two leading points. One I will carry out promptly as instructed 
by my sovereign, about the assistance arranged between him 
and the Duke of Savoy, when I passed that way, when he should 
take up arms for the common cause; the other that I should 
warmly urge your Excellencies to do the like, so that you may 
co-operate in this good work with your usual prudence and 
generosity, in the manner suggested by his agent, who arrived 
here recently. On the first point I may say that I should be 
most ready to carry out my master’s orders if I were assured that 
all the parties and especially the most serene republic would 
carry out the proposals of the margrave, and I would willingly 
bear my share of the cost, as I have the funds inshand. Upon 
Ng second I beg your Serenity to allow me to say a word or two, 

#6 point out the advantages of such a resolution. You know 
full well,the present state of affairs in the Valtelline, and the 
precipice to which the one who claims before all others to protect 
the Grisons has been brought. Thus as the Perugians after 
a great defeat, when asked what peace they desired, said Give 
us a good one that will be lasting and not a bad one which will 
leave us worse off than before, we may appropriately consider 


* Nicoles Boet. 
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the danger and certainty of further trouble from the peace arranged 


- -by the Most Christian with such harmful terms prejudicing the 
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interests of the Grisons as well as of the allies, a truth proved 
by that oracle of Christendom, the Venetian Senate, which with 
its customary prudence refused to ratify this agreement made 
without its being consulted. Granting this I have little more to 
say on the subject. War is like the game of Pallone, where 
every one tries to keep the ball in the air and when it comes to 
send it as far as possible to the other side, as it is wise to keep 
the conflagration as far as possible from one’s own house. The 
diversion suggested by the margrave affords the best chance of 
this and it will greatly benefit this province and the important 
affairs of Germany, thus killing two birds with one stone. Enough 
upon this subject. 

I will take this opportunity to remark that I have also received 
letters from the Grisons advising me of the meeting of their 
communes and their resolutions in reply to the Ambassador 
di Breo, who with great ability strove to convince them. They 
seem most determined to perish rather than accept the treaty, 
and for this the ambassador has left Chur for Solothurn to meet 
the diet summoned in Baden, where their ambassadors will assist, 
and if they remain determined they will be sent at once to the 
Most Christian to explain their position. They beg your Serenity 
to direct your representatives in France to help them and have 
asked me to make similar representations to my sovereign to do 
the like, as I have done. 

The doge answered: The agent of the Mafgrave of Baden has 
been here recently with letters of credence, but he did not enter 
upon the business of his mission as the hour was too late to allow 
him to enter upon any details. He was again introduced yesterday, 
and the Senate will decide what answer they will give him. The 
interests of the Grisons are very dear to the republic, and we 
shall certainly let slip no chance of helping them, as we have 
always done. 

The ambassador said he would say no more to avoid becoming 
tedious, and so took leave and departed. 

[Italian.] 


67. The English ambassador was summoned to the Collegio 
and the Senate’s deliberation of yesterday was read to him, 
he said : ‘ 

. I learn the Senate’s decision not to entertain for the moment 
the proposals and requests of the Margrave of Baden, either 
because your Serenity does not consider them so advantageous 
to yourselves and the general service as others imagine, or because 
you do not consider the present momenf favourable. I am 
not here to act as advocate for that prince. I gave my king full 
information about his approaches at Turin to his Highness, 
your Serenity’s ambassador and myself, and although he was 
committed to heavy expenditure in offensive and defensive 
operations both by sea and land, yet out of his zeal for the public 
weal he promised effective assistance and the necessary funds 
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with the sole condition that your Serenity should take your 
share, as the margrave reported in our Court you intended to do, 
so that my cause depended upon the action of the most serene 
republic, and I could do nothing until I heard your decision. 
I hear it now for the first time and it suffices, as my king cannot 
bear the burden alone. The margrave must wait for a better 
opportunity. I will speak to his’ agent to this effect. Your 
Serenity will appreciate this fresh sign of my king’s confidence 
in abiding by your prudent decisions. In the office read to me, 
I fancy I understood something about a letter to the King of 
Denmark, with advices of promises to be given to Baden by your 
Serenity, but I have no information about this and my king 
knows nothing of it, so neither he nor his ministers are concerned 
to clear themselves, though the margrave’s ministers may be, 
as those who are hard pressed may easily take good intentions 
for promises. : 

With the abandonment of this opening for a diversion 
for the Austrian and Spanish arms I feel sure that your 
Excellencies will communicate to me those things which may 
concern the serious interests of the king and the resolutions of 
those princes where he cannot have ministers or even correspon- 
dence, and especially that you will tell me if, notwithstanding the 
open repugnance of the Grisons, they will agree to settle their 
affairs at all costs, and in such case if the powers will remove their 
forces from Italy to where the Spaniards mean to press, so that 
his Majesty may know what to do and take the steps necessary 
as thee security of his own realms and his own scattered 
orces. 

The doge replied : The most serene republic has always professed 
the most friendly relations with the crown of Great Britain and 
taken every opportunity of displaying this, especially with the 
present monarch, and we beg your Excellency to assure his 
Majesty of this. You have heard the decision of the Senate 
about the Margrave of Baden, and how through our very heavy 
and continuous expenditure many princes and especially those 
of Baden have enjoyed as much advantage from diversions as 
could be desired. As regards the advices which your Excellency 
desires, whenever we have any news which we consider affects 
his Majesty’s interests, we shall not fail tc communicate it in 
the most confidential manner. At this the ambassador thanked 
his Serenity and went away. 


Most Serene Lord, oie 
We send -to your Serenity Colonel Boetto to treat of matters 
concerning the general weal. We beg you to give him eredence 
in the matters he advances by our instructions, which we will 
ratify as if we had acted ourselves, and doubtless your Serenity 
will take the course that the present circumstances require. We 
pray that God will grant the republic all prosperity. 
Your devoted friend and servant, 
Tue MarGrave or BapEn. 
Dated at our castle of Réthlem, the zs October, 1626. 
Wt. 8284. v4 
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Most Serene Prince, 

My master sent me to Turin in the middle of last July to point 
out to the Duke of Savoy and the ambassadors of England and 
your Serenity the excellent opportunity presented in Upper 
Germany against the Imperialists or Spaniards, to facilitate the 
operations of the King of Denmark and Count Mansfeld and 
create a diversion there until the forces of your Serenity and 
Savoy should gain an advantage over their enemies in Italy 
and the Valtelline. In this the King of England would support 
5,000 foot and 1,000 horse under my master for six months, the 
republic would do the like and the duke as much as he could. 
His Highness promised this, and the English ambassador asked 
for time to send my proposal to England. Your Excellencies’ 
ambassadors, Morosini and Pesaro, told me that the initiative 
lay with the King of England as being the most deeply interested 
in these affairs of Germany, but if he did what was asked they 
did not doubt but that the republic would do its share, and I 
might assure my master of their good will. Accordingly, I 
returned home with this hope, eagerly awaiting the decision of 
the King of England, which has proved what was desired, subject 
to your Serenity doing the like. The Duke of Savoy abides 
firmly by his original decision and it only remains for your Serenity 
to decide. My master has sent me to beg your Serenity to 
contribute as much as England, considering how deeply the 
republic is interested and that if the House of Austria subdues 
Germany the republic will suffer more than others. By helping 
my master you will keep the war away frone your own confines 
and therefore you will not have to maintain so many troops in 
Italy, and you will therefore be able to pay for the troops for 
which we ask. By granting this request you will lay not only 
Baden but all the other German princes allied with him under 
an obligation. In order to lose no time, which is most important, 
I beg your Serenity to consider my proposal and give me a 
favourable and definite answer as soon as possible. 

Your most humble servant, 
Nicuonas Bort. 
Venice, the 8th December, 1626. 
[Italian.] 


68. To the Ambassador in England. 


We have this week had an agent of Baden; we enclose his 
proposals and the subsequent offices of the English ambassador. 
We made suitable replies to both. The manner of their office 
leads us to believe that the King of England and the Duke of 
Savoy have readily agreed to promise contributions upon the 
strength of our views and promises, that they have issued their 
orders for this and it only remains for the republic to do the 
same. This looks like an attempt to lay any failure on the part 
of Baden at our door, by raising doubts about our word. In 
our replies we thought we had dealt adequately with the matter. 
When you have an opportunity you will speak to the lords of 
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Court, and the Duke of Savoy has declared himself cate orically. 
With the present situation in the Valtelline we are nab to give 
any other answer than what we have given already, while 
expressing our great esteem for the margrave and commending 
the disposition shown by England. You will advance the 
considerations and offices laid down by the Senate with such 
suavity as to temper any bitterness shown by those ministers 
in their letters and reports. 

The like to the Hague, France, Savoy, the Valtelline and Zurich, 
mutatis mutandis. 


To England add : 

We know that the agents of Bohemia and Denmark have 
confidential relations with you and they are interested in this 
matter. You will be able to speak to them because they know 
the nature of that climate, and will not only be impressed 
themselves but will speak to some of the Council, a circumstance 
of which you may make use later. You will also make use of our 
second office with Wake of this evening, to show the state of 
affairs here, and to confirm our intimacy with that crown. We 
also desire you to show your hearty appreciation of the confidence 
which Bassompierre shows to you. 

Ayes, 127. Noes, 0. Neutral, 0. 

[Italian.] 


69. That a secretary of this Council be sent to read the 
following to the English ambassador : 

We will not delay our reply to your office of this morning. 
Difficulties have arisen about carrying out the treaty of Monzon, 
and Coure has received orders not to carry out the treaty until 
the question of the tribute is settled. On’ the Spanish side they 
are increasing their forces. Your Excellency will be able to form 
your judgment from these facts and inform his Majesty, with 
advantage to the public cause. 

Ayes, 127. Noes, 0. Neutral, 0. 

[Ltalian. ] 


70. Atvise Conrarrnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


Two days after my last despatch the Duke of Buckingham 
acquainted me in his Majesty’s name with the negotiations in 
progress with France, Denmark, Gabor and the agent of the 
Margrave of Baden. He told me that the king had yielded a 
part of his own satisfactions to those of his brother-in-law, to 
friendly ppwers and to the whole world by consenting to receive 
the French attendants into the queen’s service, after they had 
so deeply offended him, conceding also some advantage, though 
it has not yet been effected, to the Catholics of Great Britain. 
He added that by these acts of good will his Majesty had chosen 
to set an example to the Most Christian King in order to receive 
other satisfactions based not on favour nor upon complimentary 
propriety, but on writings and agreements signed with the king’s 
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own hand. Of this nature were the embargoes laid on English 
property in France, being directly contrary to the conventions 
between the two kingdoms and to the observance of tho last 
promises made to the people of La Rochelle, who being threatened 
by the King of England made a disadvantageous agreement, 
notwithstanding which, none of the promises made to them are 
observed and on the contrary they suffer more persecution than 
before. Upon these two affairs the king would send an embassy, 
extraordinary to France, and if he did not receive such satisfaction 
as he anticipated from his brother-in-law, they would certainly 
become irreconcilable enemies. He requested me at any rate 
to recommend the matter to your Serenity’s ambassador at the 
French Court. 

With regard to the affairs of Denmark he announced the despatch 
of the four English regiments, the permission to levy 6,000 Scots 
and a certain supply extraordinary of money which Calandrini 
is taking with him in jewels. Touching the movements of Gabor 
and the despatch of the gentleman from Baden, he confirmed 
to me precisely what I wrote, as discovered by me previously, 
and I now merely add that the money for Gabor will not be disbursed 
at Constantinople until he take the field in person and declare war 
against the emperor, a condition added in the agreement after the 
last conferences. In the negotiation with Gabor’s ambassador the 
English ministers, as I know on good authority, determined to apply 
to me for the disbursement at Constantinople through the mart of 
Venice, with some hope of interesting your Excellencies in the matter, 
notwithstanding which, the duke never dropped me a hint about it, 
perhaps because they think of placing the matter in the hands of 
Ambassador Wake, Secretary Conway's son-in-law, to whom I 
understand that all the particulars aforesaid have been communicated. 
In my replies I made no further rejoinder beyond commending 
his Majesty’s most worthy projects, the regard displayed by 
him for his own repute and the common cause, as well as the 
duke’s good counsels, which guided him to such laudable resolves, 
merely adding commendation on the subject of Gabor and Baden, 
which can only procure for me demands, as I already knew all about 
the negotiations. I passed on to the affairs of France, thanking his 
Majesty and the duke in your Excellencies’ name for confidence 
so well deserved by reason of your sincerity and most cordial 
love, and your desire for the welfare and union of the two Crowns. 
I praised the satisfaction given to France and endeavoured 
courteously to impress upon him that the like address, employed 
here by M. de Bassompierre, favoured by his Excellency’s good 
intentions, would in great measure serve to obtain reciprocity 
for the negotiations at the French Court, the union between 
these two kings being alike advantageous for both countries, 
especially as endeavours were made to trouble it by the 
dissemination of peccant humours by those who profit most by 
what hurts the English and French crowns. In conclusion [ 
assured him that our ambassador in France being anxious for 
the welfare of both countries would ably help all offices to this 
end, 
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The duke seemed abundantly satisfied with all I said, requesting 
me to thank your Excellencies and to assure you that no'sovereign 
loved the republic more than his Majesty, unbosoming himself 
in other confidential terms to me, saying the two countries being 
so far apart left no cause for suspicion, and the like. 

At this conference I perceived that the duke is interested in 
this mission to France ; so two days later he said to the Secretary 
Agostini, whom he met at the Court, that he himself would perform 
the embassy and come and see me before his departure. 

This resolve of the duke’s is not approved by his confidants, tt 
appearing to them that he risks too much both of his authority in 
England and his reputation in France, where, many being dissatisfied, 
others jealous for love, others aggrieved by arrests, and the mass of 
the nation disaffected, there is no opportunity for him to benefit 
himself. It is supposed by some persons that there may be, hidden 
designs ; as any other person of ordinary rank might have sufficed 
for the shipping business and religion with greater profit, greater 
knowledge of the subjects, less cost to the kingdom and perhaps with 
better results, as the duke by reason of his position, rank and amours 
will not defray this embassy with less than 100,000 crowns, and yet 
blood-letting is out of season, the body politic being too enfeebled already. 

What these hidden designs may be is not so easy to ascertain, as 
they remain solely within his own breast and dependent on his own 
interests. Some believe that he may seek peace with Spain and 
perhaps with Germany through the mediation of the queen mother, 
who seems very anxious for it, in accordance with the overtures 
of Bassompierre I reported, but in reality the French Court aims 
solely at becoming acquainted with the designs of this ministry and regu- 
lating them according to their own interests, which certainly are to keep 
Spain detached from the emperor, although I believe the Spaniards are 
naturally much more inclined to unite with the English than the French. 

Others think he absents himself on account of the meeting of 
parliament, as anticipated, owing to the renewed difficulties about 
the subsidies, though this is not generally believed, although the 
maiter is very freely discussed and no less generally desired and 
impelled by necessity than abhorred by the king. 

A third party thinks that a general peace may be negotiated in 
France, ministers being gathered there from almost all the powers 
interested in the matter, but I cannot promise this. Others again 
talk of his amours, though I believe this to be accessory rather than 
essential. From what I can gather, there are other persons, arguing 
more soundly, who believe that the duke would like to -be present 
at the nomination of the French subjects who are to re-enter the 
queen's service, in order to lay them under obligation to him or exclude 
such as gray not be his dependents, before they cross the Channel. 
They also say that Bassompierre has rendered him ambitious of 
sharing the glory of the adjustment, which thus reconciles him to 
France and obliges her, consolidates his favour with the king and 
queen and with the king’s brother-in-law, thus strengthening him 
against his enemies and popular disturbance in England, which 
is attributed to his conduct. This agrees with his confidential inter- 
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that the French will gladly keep the duke with them, to have in their 
hands and nearer to them the whole government of England, and 
in the meanwhile, if possible, make sure of La Rochelle, reinforce 
their navy, set on foot some new trade with the Hanse towns or at 
least get the better of the Huguenots. This matter has been already 
discussed at the Court and may possibly have reached the king’s 
ears ; as M. de Soubise has again been told to draw near, and after 
two long conferences with the duke alone, the king himself admitted 
Soubise to his presence, they having been constantly denied him 
hitherto since his withdrawal into this kingdom, against the will 
of the Most Christian, and I understand that he also saw the queen. 
So far us can be discovered the negotiations with him hitherto had 
solely for object to acquaint themselves thoroughly with those affairs, with 
the promises made by the king to the Huguenots, which matters most to 
England, and what she can promise herself should they not come to terms. 

The duke thinks of departing in a few days, although his 
friends and adherents still advise him against doing so. I *am 
convinced that in France everything will be arranged by his prime 
confidant, the Abbot Scaglia, and consequently in concert with the 
Duke of Savoy. From Turin your Excellencies will hear everything, 
including much which, ajter being decreed in Council here and ordered, 
will have been executed differently by the Court at Turin. At any 
rate I will do my duty with regard to cautions and be on the watch 
for his commissions, though I fancy he will take with him no other 
command than his own will and his own interest, though should 
he quit the French Court dissatisfied I believe all the adjustments 
will be fruitless, so that those who desire the union of the two crowns 
must use their good offices vigorously and above all keep their eye 
on the Duke of Savoy, who from passion and turbulent inclinations 
may make mischief in order to take the revenge he seeks on the French. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Buckingham has despatched a gentleman 
to the queen mother,* for the purpose, they say, of hearing whether 
his presence at the French Court will be agreeable, although it is 
supposed that everything has been already arranged with Bassom- 
pierre. He has orders, at any rate, to provide a grand mansion, etc., 
the duke expecting perhaps to be treated like Bassompierre, a parity 
he detests and which, if realised, might offend him. It is said at 
Court that Carleton or some other councillor of state will accompany 
him in the capacity of ambassador or adviser, but owing to the 
vacillation of the government here and its decrees nothing certain can 


. _ be promised until after the result, and even that runs the risk of change. 
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London, the 11th December, 1626. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


71. Atvise Conrartni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and SENaTE. 
The disagreements with France keep pace with the reciprocal 
seizure of property and ships. 2,000 butts of wine loaded at 
Bordeaux by Englishmen were lately detained, with the belief 


-that the governor of that province, the Duke of Epernon, means 


* Balthasar Gerbier, the painter. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1625-6, pages 490, 493. 
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to lay a heavy duty on them. Meanwhile the kingdom is in a state 
of siege with regard to similar supplies. Some little arrives from 
Holland and those who wish for it pay at the rate of 150 Venetian 
ducats per butt. There is also a terrible scarcity of everything 
owing to the interruption of trade with France and Spain, which 
used abundantly to supply England with many necessaries. I 
also suffer from this ill luck, perhaps more than others because 
of my obligation to maintain the state’s prestige, but I confide 
in having the consideration required by my shattered fortunes, 
especially as no other minister has been here under similar 
circumstances. I take pride in acquainting the republic frankly 
with my distress, instead of cloaking it, as thought for need 
certainly interferes with the public service. 

In consequence of this same scarcity, not only of necessaries 
but of money, some 300 sailors came into London armed with 
cudgels, as they did a few weeks ago, to clamour against the 
Treasurer for their arrears. To-day the proclamation requiring 
them to disperse and depart, under pain of capital punishment, 
has been republished. Last night some others, who had been 
separated from the main body, were made prisoners and will be 
punished. The City train bands have mounted guard at the 
Court and at the Treasurer’s house, and they have made good 
arrangements to secure everything. 

The king has displaced the second justice and appointed another 
in his stead.* The refusal of these lawyers to subscribe to the 
subsidies together with that of the grandees, who to the number 
of sixteen, including earls and barons, refused under the pretext 
of poverty and their debts, has given a sort of check to the affair, 
so that with the example of the law and the credit of the nobility, 
many who have even subscribed revoke and after the duke’s 
departure the Lords of the Council will go into the country as I 
wrote. For this same reason, being unable to lay hands on any 
sure fund, they have consigned to Calandrini some packets of 
jewels of those which he himself lately brought back from 
Amsterdam, and I fancy there are merchants at Hamburg who 
will either purchase or take them as security, perhaps on account 
of the Queen of Hungary. These jewels when mortgaged, 
supposing they do not choose to sell them, might yield some 200,000 
crowns, which, they say, will be given to the King of Denmark, 
though I believe they will remain in the hands of the merchants 
for the payment of the English and of the levy gf Scots, as I 
fancy this king has absolutely refused to disburse for the loans 
and passage money, thus failing in the contributions he owes to 
thé league. 

Gabor*s ambassador took leave of the king and queen yesterday, 
having received a present of about 800 ounces of silver gilt. He 
departs satisfied about his business, being the bearer of a 
declaration reported. At his last audience he requested the 














* Apparently the di of Sir Randal Crew, Lord Chief Justice, is meant. 
Soon afterwards Sir Thomas Richardson was made Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, but that post had been vacant since December, 1625, by the death of 
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king to give him the escort of letters for the United Provinces, 
whose ambassador here is not very well satisfied because he was 
never made a party either to the conferences or the treaty. The 
ministry here, on the other hand, being dissatisfied with the United 
Provinces, because they have made no positive declaration about 
the third of the monthly payment of 40,000 ria dollars, but said 
conditionally that they would join for such amount as their means 
allowed, according to the division of this third among the other powers, 
who will be invited to contribute to it. He also requested another 
letter of recommendation for the Count of Mansfelt and his forces, 
and as the French assure the emperor that they have no share in 
those movements, prove at least in appearance that he is not 
abandoned by the great powers, so that Gabor may hold them in 
greater account. The king also writes to Gabor himself, assuring 
him of his affection, apologising for the delay in dispatching the 
ambassador’s business, urging him to persevere in his honourable 
orale and commending the address of his minister and so 
forth. 

The King of Sweden has written to his agent here announcing 
his return to his kingdom, leaving behind him his chancellor, 
to negotiate an absolute peace or a very long truce with the 
Poles. He had formed this resolve, being forewarned that the 
proposals of the Poles were inadmissible, so at a meeting of the States 
he proposes to arrange next year’s war, as in fact necessary for all 
who meditate hostilities, because if they wait till the spring, the 
summer and very often the autumn passes before the completion of 
the necessary provisions. This corresponds with what I wrote 
about the proposals of the Infanta to that gentleman from Sweden, 
so one must keep on the watch, especially as I understand the 
King of Sweden has ceded to Denmark certain infantry levies, 
but refused him those of 600 horse, made heretofore for account 
of Sweden in the neighbourhood of the Hanse towns, who, it 
seems, have determined to send an agent to France and arrange 
some commercial treaty and perhaps through that quarter 
facilitate their trade. I believe that Richelieu will gladly listen 
to this for the sake of his marine and it will generate ill will here 
by reason of their claims to supremacy at sea. It is thought 
that the King of Denmark is on unusually good terms with the 
Elector of Saxony. This also demands attention because of 
possible negotiations for an agreement between them. 

Forty sail having been sighted at sea off Land’s End they 


“"were supposed by many to be Spanish ships. Shortly afterwards 


news arrived that the Dunkirkers, which lately went down Channel, 
as reported, had occupied the Scilly Islands, which are of very 
great importance, from their position between the French and 
Spanish coasts, between Ireland and England. They are waiting 
for corroboration of this and in the meantime hold the acquisition 
in very small account as it would be difficult to retain possession, 
and perhaps ere now the Dutch who were in pursuit of the 
Dunkirkers will have expelled them. 

I have this moment received the ordinary despatches from 
Italy dated the 13th November. I humbly thank your Excellencies 
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for your appreciation of my services. I will keep on the alert 
about what has been disseminated in Switzerland and the Grisons 
by the Ambassador Wake. I remember having frequently 
written about his bias and observe it more and more corroborated, 
though I cannot believe that the orders sent hence are to go 
such lengths and so openly, but rather suppose that they proceed 
from Savoy owing to his dependence, as he professes, on the 
duke’s opinions, at any rate I will try and procure informa- 
tion, 

Meanwhile, on the entry of the new year I pray that God will 
grant the republic liberty, glory and reputation for many centuries 
to come and that your Serenity may fulfil your worthy designs, 
with true content for all. 

London, the 11th December, 1626. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


72. With regard to the loss in the import duties of 10,000 
ducats and more on goods coming from the West, we have gone 
into the matter carefully. We find that the collectors of the 
6 per cent have readily obtained payment on many goods from 
the West in English ships, such as indigo, brazil wood and other 
drugs, as the duty thereon pertains to the Intrada at the rate of 
10 per cent. The payment of the duties in various categories 
is very confused, though in 1579 it was decided that the 6 per 
cent should only be paid on goods coming from the Levant, 
while goods from the West should pay 10 per cent import duty, 
as foreigners, and every time the customs have been farmed out 
this has been clearly expressed. From 1616 to 1622 confusion 
was introduced by transport from the West to the Levant. The 
idea has lately arisen, however, that the spices, indigo and cloth 
coming from the West shall pay the 10 per cent import duty 
in the duty of 6 per cent; but this is inadmissible; they 
summoned Ralph Simes, an English merchant, before the governors 
of the Intrada, and on the 28th April, 1625, declared that he 
ought to pay 10 per cent on some indigo which reached him from 
the West, but that the money should be counted in their duty 
of 6 per cent. But this is unjust and intolerable, especially as 
the indigo had been released from paying the cottimo. On the 
26th October, 1625, they arranged that other indigo which reached 
Simes ought to pay in the Levant ; they made the same declaration 
about some brazil wcod for Simes on the 13th May preceding. But 
these decisions are void and of none effect, and therefore we are 
of*opinion that the money must be restored to the import duty 
of 10 pér cent. 

Dona Moresini, 

Antonio Canal, 

Antonio Donado, Savii. 
Alvise Mocenigo, 

Domenico Thiepolo, 

[Ztalian.] 
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73. To the Ambassador Zorzi in France. 
It is not unlikely that by overtures for a reconciliation with 


Deliberazioni, England through Bassompierre the Most Christian intends to 
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strengthen the feelings of the English and their party if there 
is any suspension of the treaty here, as England, the States and 
other powers besides keep their eyes fixed on these parts. The 
recent successes of the Austrians in Germany may also lead 
his Majesty to suspend the treaty, especially as we hear that the King 
of Great Britain is providing 30,000 crowns a month for Denmark. 

Ayes, 96. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. 

[Italian] 


74. Curistorroro Surtan, Venetian Secretary in the 
Netherlands, to the Docr and SENATE. 


Letters have arrived recently from the English Ambassador 
Anstruther. He reports the constant determination of the 
King of Denmark to persevere for the common cause. He had 
invaded the country of Hoga and taken Hoga, Renten and another 
place. The cold prevented him from domg more. He had a 
good force and was eagerly expecting the succours from these 
parts and England. Calandrini has not yet appeared, but he is 
expected at any moment. 

The Hague, the 14th December, 1626. 

(Italian. ] 


75. Tothe Ambassador in England and thg like to the Secretary 
at the Hague. ‘ 


Our secretary in Germany reports that Wallenstein has offered 
the emperor 70,000 combatants to send whither he pleases. The 
Palatine of Hungary did not go to Pruch, because he is not on 
good terms with Wallenstein. They have added fresh conditions 
to those already arranged with Gabor, to wit: Cmsar will no 
longer pay the 30,000 thalers for the garrisons of Upper Hungary ; 
the districts under Gabor must also swear to the peace through 
him ; the Hungarian rebels shall not be included in the peace ; 
Gabor shall not retain Mansfelt’s forces ; Gabor shall withdraw 
to Transylvania and disarm. The treaty was arranged between 
the said Palatine and Gabor’s commissioners; Gabor has not 
answered yet ; probably because the imperial camp is broken up. 
They have sent Questenberg and Werda to hasten a decision, 
as the forces of Denmark are wasting Silesia ; the king attacked 


“ “Dya, which Tilly has gone to relieve. The peasants are reduced 


to subjection. "Your prudence will show a use for these advices 
in the interests of the state. e 
We have just heard of Mansfelt’s deatl?,* near the Serraglio 
of Bosnia, and are waiting for confirmation. 
Ayes, 142. Noes, 1. Neutral, 2. 
[Ttalian.] 
* He died at Ratona, near Saroy, on the Bosnian frontier, on the 29th November, 


of a fever, while on his way to Venice. The news was brought to Venice by Captain 
Bernardin Rota. Wake’s despatch of the 18th December. State Papera Foreign, 
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76. To the Secretary Cavazza at Zurich. 
When we thought we had made the agent of Baden fully 


Deliberazioni. understand the principles of our policy, he returned to repeat his 
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warns him is fraught with the utmost danger of his ruin. 


demands in such terms as to rouse our resentment. The behaviour 
of the English ambassador makes it clear that he means to 
magnify the apparent good will of his king and Savoy and throw 
all the onus of refusal upon us. We have therefore repeated 
our answer with greater emphasis. You will use it as your guide 
and seize every opportunity to justify our straightforwardness. 

The like, mutatis mutandis, to England, the Hague, France, 
Savoy and the Valtelline. 

Ayes, 122. Noes, 13. Neutral, 31. 

[Ztalian.} 


77. Gsrotamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Doct and Senate. 


The man of the English ambassador,* who is staying in the 
Grisons, has come here, where he is expected to stay some time, 
continuing the course of the present negotiations. He says he 
has letters of credit from his king to present to the lords here if 
they happen to offer any opportunity of treating. 

I gather that the assistance promised by the King of England 
to the Margrave of Baden for the maintenance of 6,000 foot and 
1,000 horse, is conditional upon his receiving help from other 
princes, and especially from your Serenity. When the man 
spoke to me on the subject, I answered in the terms of your 
Serenity’s reply to the ambassador. 

Zurich, the 17th December, 1626. 

[Ztalian.] 


78. Atvisr ConTartnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Docs and Senate. 


Two days after the despatch of my last, Buckingham departed 
by night and strictly incognito for Canterbury, accompanied by 
Lords Carlisle and Holland. Many of the populace believed him 
gone on his embassy to France, as already announced, and with 
curses and horrible imprecations wished him gone for ever, At 
Canterbury he conferred with M. de Bassompierre, who after 
quitting the Court made two hazardous attempts to cross the 
Channel and was compelled to put back to Dover. It is possible 
that he may also have been detained by some gppointment, 
as before the interview took place gentlemen were sent to and 
fro repeatedly. 

After the duke’s determination to pass to the French Court, his 
friends dnd adherents continued their remonstrances which were 
reinforced by the entreaties of his mother, his wife and his sister 
on their bended knees. I fancy he insists upon some greater security 
both for being well received and also for the success of his business, 
on the score of repute, before venturing on this journey, which every one 
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I do not believe that Bassompierre had sufficient authority to 
give him the guarantees he required, especially as the shipping 
grievances continue; indeed, yesterday morning when I saw the 
duke he himself told me besides that Bassompierre had received 
letters from his friends announcing the dissatisfaction of the Court 
at what he did here and at the many promises made by him to the 
duke in person, which Richelieu especially disapproved, perhaps 
on account of the interests of his nephew the Bishop of Mandes. 
The result alone can prove the truth of this which seems at 
variance with probability so far, for it is well known how closely 
Bassompierre depends upon the queen mother and the cardinal, 
without taking into account the satisfaction given here to the queen, 
so these are probably artifices devised by Bassompierre to rid himself 
of the guarantee required of him wpon the duke’s journey, or perhaps 
they are the duke’s own inventions to afford a pretext for his retreat. 
Despite this he himself, when I saw him yesterday morning, told 
me he continued firm in his intention of going to France, though 
not so soon, as by their hostile acts the French demanded war rather 
than negotiation. 

Everything will depend on the advices after Bassompierre’s arrival 
at the Court and his statements ; this journey in the meantime 
remaining in suspense, there being no reason for it beyond the duke’s 
private interests, whether based on ambition or love, so that this affair 
also may be withdrawn, as has happened with so many others. 

The day before yesterday the merchants received an express 
from France and shortly afterwards those changes at the French 
Court you will have heard of long since were announced, especially 
the dismissal of Blainville, which they highly approved here 
because of the small satisfaction they derived from his last 
embassy. 

The parties concerned also complain that besides the 
sequestration of their effects, the imprisonment of many captains 
of merchantmen and the seizure of their sails and tackle, the 
French protest they will make use of them against the Rochellese 
and that there is danger of all the wines being spoilt and so forth. 
But above all great alarm has been caused because the galleons 
lately received from Holland are anchored off La Rochelle, orders 
having been received for other supplies to be speedily obtained 
in the Netherlands and that many reinforcements of infantry 
and cavalry are passing in the neighbourhood of La Rochelle 
and the islands. ‘To satisfy the merchants the English government 


“chas similarly sequestrated all the effects, credits and vessels 


belonging to Frenchmen, and possibly letters of marque will be 
issued to cruise against them, rendering it impossible to extinguish 
the conflagration, though they have appointed commissioners, 
who, before this announcement, were ordered to draw up instruc- 
tions for the duke and devise a remedy for the future in a matter 
of such importance for the two crowns. Qne of these commissioners 
ts Lord Carleton, who excused himself $4om going to France with 
the duke, as the king seemed to wish. He blames the policy of the 
English ministry as ruinous for the country. He does not speak 
about this, but shrugs his shoulders, which tacitly implies as much ; 
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and, with this opportunity for confidential discourse, I also gathered 
that the expressions of Wake I reported were not commanded, but 
suggested by the Duke of Savoy, Carleton knowing something about 
this, as besides having a seat in the Privy Council he for some while 
employed Wake as his secretary. This communication must remain 
a very close secret, especially by reason of the persons con— 
cerned. 

As to La Rochelle, M. de Soubise continues to negotiate with 
the king and the duke. The twenty ships fitted out by the city 
of London have been ordered to the Downs, some believing that 
Soubise himself will command them. : 

With these ingredients the Spaniards or the Jesuits in France 
go now concocting the unique poison to disturb these bodies 
politic, bringing the two kings to blows. The inordinate avarice 
of the British merchants is increased by piracy, as would have 
been already proved by facts, but for lack of money, without which 
no great undertaking can be accomplished, whilst on the other hand 
this penury and the difficulty of finding funds, encourages the 
turbulent bias of France in this matter, which if not adjusted ruins 
everything, as I have always said. 

The duke complained to the Dutch ambassador that his masters 
had allowed France to provide herself with vessels destined to 
act against a population professing the same religion as that of 
Holiand. The ambassador apologised on the plea of necessity, 
as his masters cannot forbid the merchants to sell their easels 
which might betake themselves to French harbours even under 
a thousand other pretences. He said that from Hamburg and 
other Hanse towns France might obtain similar supplies, and 
for their employment, even if destined against the Rochellese, 
England would be the cause, as though at open war with Spain 
she does nothing against her, but plunders French ships instead, 
and by keeping the British squadron on this coast that power 
must needs be very suspicious both because of facts and 
appearances, and is therefore compelled to seek redress for 
itself, 

To this Buckingham could make no reply, and indeed the Dutch 
ambassador is dissatisfied with him, and I suspect, from what I 
hear universally, that his opinions are also shared by the 
Netherlands ; but he is very adroit and prudent, so that I feel sure 
he will go as straight as he can, indeed, a few days ago he sought to 
avert a fresh attempt and a most prejudicial one, made by Spain, 
to which the English government was not averse, though since his 
remark it remains suspended. The Spaniards proposed a general 
ex@hange of sailor prisoners, as lately effected by them with 
the Duteh, but on this condition, that the bargain should last 
for ever, without further rejoinder, an arrangement utterly 
destructive of the naval superiority of England, as her seamen, 
having no longer the fear of death and without the stimulant 
of despair, would never fight, and the Spaniards, by removing 
the peril and increasing the inducements to naval enterprise, would 
greatly advance their rooted projects, which with great reason are 
now seen to be directed thither, as the slightest progress in that direction 
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is a lofty stepping stone towards the universal monarchy which can 
only be thwarted, assuredly, wpon the sea. 

London, the 18th December, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


79. Atvise ConTaRini, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Dogs and SEnate. 


Some of the members of the Council have gone into the country 
to urge the subscription of the subsidies and their exaction, which 
more and more meets with increasing difficulties. The number 
of titled persons who refuse payment increases. The whole of 
Hertfordshire, which had already subscribed, apologises for 
having done so on the supposition that it was right and in 
accordance with the statutes of the realm, but it now realises 
that it has been deceived. Some, with more justice, base their 
refusal upon the impossibility of paying five subsidies in one 
single payment, as so heavy a burden was never laid on them 
even by parliament, save much at their convenience to be spread 
over a long time. 

On the other hand the sale of the crown property continues, 
that is to say, the king was authorised periodically to reinvest: 
its possessors, for which investiture considerable donatives were 
made ; all passing for the most part into the hands of the courtiers, 
who for months and years in advance obtained promises from 
the king to that effect, as acknowledgment for their services. 
The necessity for re-investiture and donatives being now at an 
end, and the rents being doubled, the whole will pass into the 
king’s purse as ordinary revenue, though I do not understand 
that there is much competition in this matter, because the sales 
are not confirmed by parliament. 

We heard from several quarters that forty shallops had put out 
from Biscay, with orders to make for the Scilly Islands, which 
caused the suspicion I reported, there to divide into two squadrons, 
making for the coast of Flanders and entering Dunkirk, the object 
being that at least one of the squadrons might get in safe, whilst 
the other was being pursued by the Dutch, who are already in 
this neighbourhood. ‘The intelligence was immediately despatched 
to the usual guard on these coasts, though many persons believe 
that such small vessels cannot weather this season and the present 
stormy weather at sea. 


-s The Earl of Essex, since his return from the Netherlands, has 


resigned the regiment he commanded in that service, being 
offended, and not without reason, at Colonel, Morgan being 
preferred to him for the command in, Denmark. Another 
regiment, kept on foot here, will be regulated with the others, 
as I said, the entire number being reduced to four: one under 
the duke’s name ; another under Cecil’s, commander of the attack 
on Cadiz, despite which he maintains himself in fair favour with 
Buckingham ; the third under Lord Valentia, general of the 
artillery ; the fourth under the sergeant major, but all remains 
in suspense for lack of money, and perhaps from suspicion of France. 
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The people clamour greatly, as they are not accustomed to be thus 
burdened with troops, it being very evident that the fundamental 
maxims of the kingdom are changed, for just as Great Britain has 
the means for attack should she choose to use them so Nature herself 
has provided her with the means necessary for defence. 

Eleven secular priests have been released at Bassompierre’s 
suit, out of more than fifty asked for by him. The persecution 
of the Catholics has not diminished so far, and they are accordingly 
much dissatisfied both with his negotiations and with France. 
In this connection I understand that a brief arrived lately from 
Rome, admonishing the Catholics here not to take the oath of 
fealty in the form prescribed.* Although this is but a renewal 
of ancient precepts, yet it causes suspicion at this conjuncture, 
nor do such violent measures do any good to the Catholic religion. 

The sailors have received a part of their arrears, through money 
lent by the merchants, and departed, but as the mutiny procured 
this benefit for them, it may possibly serve them as a pretext 
and incentive for the future. : 

Gabor’s ambassador was despatched in the form mentioned, 
with letters for the United Provinces, and others for Gabor, 
ppaeeuing for the delay and recommending Count Mansfelt 
to him. 

Notwithstanding the transmission of troops and money for 
Denmark it seems to me that the suspicions of his adjustment with 
the emperor increase more and more, it being steadily rumoured 
that Tilly has offered to withdraw half of his army from the Circle 
of LowerSaxony. There is also the emperor’s indult as regards the 
bishoprics of Bremen and Osnaburg for Denmark’s two sons, 
together with other particulars. : 

The Dutch admiral, Real, will leave in two days with the hope 
of finding his ten ships at the Isle of Wight. Otherwise he will 
betake himself wherever the winds may have driven them. The 
English will not give him any assistance, as the suspicions of 
France increase, though the duke assures both him and the Dutch 
ambassador that for the new year he purposes sending a powerful 
fleet to sea. He endeavours meanwhile to amass a sum of money, 
lest the want of it produce a repetition of the embarrassment 
caused in this present year. I would not venture to promise this, 
however, nor is it possible for them to effect it, say what they will, 
unless in the course of next month or rather more, their meat be 
salted, without which a numerous fleet cannot put to sea, while after 
the cold weather it does not keep, and of this necessary supply I see 
no sign. . 

Thus does the vigour of this body politic waste itself, whereas a 
strong fled would bring the Spaniards to reason and intimidate 
the French, who would be compelled to make friends with England. 
She would thus guarantee the Rochellese, whose interests she has so 
much at heart, and so kill two birds with one stone. 


* The pope’s bull forbids our Catholics, upon pain of anathematism, to take 
the oath of allegiance, which it calls ilicitum et noxitem juramentum. My author’s 
author saw it, showed him by Potter, one of the queen’s priests, a secular, who 
railed on the Jesuits for it. Mede to Stuteville, the 13th January, 1626, 0.8. Birch: 
Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, page 183. 
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The admiral aforesaid will remain off Lisbon and Seville, so he 
told me, to diminish if possible at least the cost of the vessels, which 
are provisioned for six or seven months. He is a man of abtlity 
and all the Dutch privateers or merchantmen, of which there are 
many more than thirty in quest of prey on the Spanish coasts, are 
ordered to assist him if necessary. ‘ 

This week I find myself without letters from Italy, either 
public or private. I make this intimation with respectful reference 
to your Excellencies’ commands. 

London, the 18th December, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


80. Sion Contarint and Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassadors 
in France, to the Docr and SznaTr. 


M. de Manti, commanding the fleet off Rochelle, has taken 
three English ships off that coast. It is feared that this may 
introduce fresh discords in the relations between the two crowns, 
especially if Bassompierre has left, as they believe, as his skill 
in affairs is always associated with good fortune. 

Paris, the 18th December, 1626. 

[Italian.] 


81. CnristoFFoRo SurIAN, Venetian Secretary in the Nether- 
lands, to the Doar and Senate. 


Although I have been kept at home by sickness, the King of 
Bohemia has honoured me with a visit. I gathered from what 
he said that he is inclined to think that Buckingham, for his 
own private interests and to secure his position, may arrange 
some support, but he could not say how. He agreed with the 
opinion of a great many that Buckingham had captured the 
king by some artifice because his Majesty there never thwarted 
any of the duke’s wishes, but applauded them. Every day 
showed the results. He told me with some feeling that the 
lords here had said something to him about the English Court 
and what they thought of Buckingham. 

One of the lords here told me that he was very suspicious about 
the duke’s proceedings, because they had frequently changed 
their mind in a matter of so much importance as helping Denmark. 
Their ambassador in London had frequently expressed his 


suspicions of Buckingham’s mancuvres, and that he had an 


understanding with the Spaniards, he could not clearly say 
whether it was direct or indirect, through the Infanta. But 
he had finally written very clearly that he was sure there was no 
cause for suspicion, that the duke was acting sincerely and to 
him in great part was due the completion of the operations for 
helping Denmark, and that the twelve ships equipped by the city 
of London together with the ten of this country were to go under 
a royal commander to the coasts of Spain. 

The Hague, the 21st December, 1626. 

(italian. ] 
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Dec. 22. 


Senato, 
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Venetian 
Archives, 
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82. Curistorroro Surtian, Venetian Secretary in the Nether- 
lands, to the Docr and Senate. 


The ministry here have been most anxiously awaiting Calandrini, 
and were much afraid he had perished. He reached Brill late 
last Friday and came straight to the Hague. Every one welcomed 
his arrival, including the Prince of Orange and the Princess Palatine, 
when he appeared in the Assembly of the States on Saturday 
morning, especially as he brought the remittances for the four 
English regiments to be sent to Denmark. 

Colonel Morgan, who has served this State for over thirty 
years, a brave soldier and sworn enemy of the Spaniards, brings 
the royal patents as general of this force, and they will have 
money to pay what is due to them. The king has written fully 
on the subject to the States, who have declared that, notwith- 
standing his absence, Colonel Morgan shall enjoy the full privileges 
of his colonelship here. 

The States met to discuss the matter yesterday evening and 
this morning, and decided to send the troops by sea forthwith, . 
especially as they have received letters from the King of Denmark 
that Tilly is coming back. Colonel Morgan, who is naturally 
ardent and stimulated by the honour of his command, is iving 
a hand; but I fancy that young Carleton and Calandrini a0 not 
want such haste, so that they may be able to remedy defects 
in the regiments and get the king to send the drafts required. 
But the States and the Prince of Orange want no delay. The 
King and Queen of Bohemia also urge dispatch, possibly because 
they fear a*change of mind, such as has occurred so often. It is true 
that the show of preparing ships, and supplying them with food and 
munitions of war,would be quite sufficient excuse for procrastination. 

A gentleman of the King of Denmark has passed this way. 
He did not stop, but went straight to England to ask for help. 
He will have to take care lest he share the fate of the Danish 
ambassador who was here a few days ago, who was taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards in Friesland. 

Calandrini has also brought remittances for the princes here, 
to wit the king’s monthly pension of 5,000 florins and the queen’s 
of 12,000 florins ; though the two sums are put together, in spite 
of this distinction. 

The States here have decided to send ambassadors to all the 
allied princes. Some one from Zeeland is selected for England. 
He will go with the title of commissioner. They want to obtain 
orders from the king not to arrest ships, as it seems that.monarch 
has done, to the prejudice of these provinces. 

The Hague, the 21st December, 1626. 

[Itatian.| le 


83. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Seware. 

Letters from Bassompierre from Dover of the 12th which 
reached here on the 18th report that thirteen Dunkirk ships with 
4,000 Spanish infantry on board have sailed under the auspices 
of Spinola and passed south of England. Not many leagues 
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Dec. 23, 


Senato, 
Secreta. 


1626. 


from that island they occupied another of the Earl of Derby, 
called Omano, Mona or Sciegli. Though uninhabited and woody, 
it is important, about thirty miles in circuit and situated between 
England, Scotland and Ireland. It has an ancient fortress and 
a very capacious port. They have landed, raised earthworks and 
prepared to resist. They expect not only small succoursfrom Flan- 
ders, but powerful help from Spain. He adds that a large fleet, fully 
equipped, has left the port of San Sebastian for this purpose.* 

The queen mother and the cardinal are most concerned about 
Italy and Germany, and attach less importance to England, 
They think it only a natural return for the affronts the Catholic 
has received, and that the English will be forced to show less 
obstinacy with France and to abandon their pretensions. The 
king may possibly think otherwise. The generality here do 
not believe the news, but I have thought proper to report it. 

In the same letters Bassompierre says that Buckingham sent 
several messengers after him to Dover, so he went to veaperiay L 
where they had another long conference upon matters already 
discussed. The question of the queen’s chapel had been definitely 
arranged verbally, but some difficulties arose about putting it 
on paper owing to the suspicions of the English in the matter of 
religion and the king’s concern for his own interests. Buckingham 
is to come to this Court soon to put the finishing touches to the 
questions of La Rochelle, navigation and the dowry. If these 
questions are not settled they will always remain a stumbling 
block, and will encourage bad blood between the two crowns. 
He is only waiting for a quiet sea and good weather to cross. 

Paris, the 22nd December, 1626. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


84. To the Ambassador in England. 
You have behaved very prudently with the ambassador of 


Deliborazioni. Denmark, to prevent the sending of an ambassador here. You 


Venetian 
Archives, 


will perform the same offices as regards the States, about a 
contribution in their present needs, mentioning the rumours 
of a truce or peace and showing how the mere rumour may upset 
the good resolutions of those provinces, and how England, which 
is deeply interested, has always prevented this. You can then 
take the opportunity to speak of the affairs of Italy, which are 
more involved than ever. We send you an abstract of advices 
thence and also of advices from Spain, especially about the fleet 


of Santa Croce and the galleys of Seville, so that you may show 


* The report thus given by Zorzi would point to the Isle of Man as the place 
occupied. Bassompierre’s despatch, which ho quotes as his authority, refers 
unmistakeably to the Scilly Islands. The French ambassador wrote as follows 
from Dover on the 13th December : “Il vient arriver pouvelles de douze vaisseaux 
Espagnoles, on ne mande point si ce sont les Dunguerquois et ceux de lescadre 
de Dom Fadrique de Toledo, sont venus descendre aux isles de Sillees . . . qui 
aun des meilleurs ports du monde, capable de cent vaisseaux, et ou les navires 
de 600 tonneaux entrent de toute marée, ou il y a un trés fort chateau. Ces 
douze vaisseaux Espagnoles avaient pris la banniére de Hollande pour se desguiser, 
et comme tels ont ete recu dans le port sens alarme, et la minuit ils ont mis a 
terre 1,200 hommes, qui se sont rendus maitres de Visle et du chateau, ou il n’y 
avait que vint soldats.” Negotiations de M de Rasenmuierre Put Woe Ade 
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the confidence asked for by the English ministers. In order 
that you may continue this we have directed our ambassador 
in Spain and our secretaries at Zurich and Vienna to send you 
full information from time to time upon particulars which they 
think may serve his Majesty's interests. In this way you will 
advance mutual confidence. 

We have told you of Mansfelt’s coming here; we now send. 
word of his death, a few miles from the Serraglio of Bosnia, so 
that you may not remain ignorant of a,matter of common 
knowledge. 

Ayes, 136. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. 

[Ltalian.] 


85. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


Bassompierre got back yesterday. He went straight to the 
Louvre without dismounting. Not finding the king, he saluted 
the two queens and was going on to St. Germain, but on hearing 
that his Majesty might arrive at any moment, he stayed here, 
to recover from the effects of his journey. 

A person, whom I cannot hel believing, tells me that the 
Cabinet here have sent post to England to stop Buckingham. 
Tf he has decided to cross the sea, as stated, he would not be 
welcome here for several respects and might not even be received. 

Paris, the 24th December, 1626. 

[Ltaliaw. | 


86. GuroLamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Docs and Senarr. 


I have your Serenity’s letters of the 11th inst. about the 
negotiations of the Margrave of Baden’s agent and the English 
ambassador. When the latter was here I tried hard to discover 
if he had given any hint of the succour which he said his king 
was ready to give the margrave. I have not heard a word about 
it; possibly the information will not reach here, as they do not 
want it made public. Even Colonel Boeto concealed the real 
object of his journey from me when he passed this way. 

Zurich, the 24th December, 1626. 

[Italian. ] 


87. Atvisr ConTarrnt, Venetian Ambassador in Xngland, to 
the Doce and SEnaTe. 


Since the conference between Buckingham and Bassompierre 
reported, ¢ontradictory reports have circulated about the duke’s 
going to France. On the one hand I understand that in addition 
to the constant entreaties of his relations and friends Bassompierre 
himself dissuaded him, whilst on the other it is said that the 
king urges him to make the journey, some shadow of suspicion 
being thus generated that his favour is on the decline ; though 
I see him very firmly seated as before and believe these rumours 
to proceed from private passion which willingly convinces itself 
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of whatever it desires. As regards the French journey it is certain 
that everything remains suspended until the receipt of the essential 
result of Bassompierre’s statements and the return of certain 
gentlemen. Meanwhile, the people here become more and more 
exasperated, nor can the ill-treatment they receive from France 
be tolerated. The king in Council complained publicly of the 
bad return made by his brother-in-law for what he lately granted 
to the queen. Among his chief intimates he does not conceal 
this displeasure, and indeed I understand that never was he 
known to be so irritated about any other matter. He wished 
hastily to allow the merchants, who insist on doing so, to fit out 
privateers against the French, but this act of hostility which 
would be followed as a necessary consequence, was rejected by 
the Council, although with much difficulty. Reason and necessity 
urge the trial of fair means first of all. Reason, to avoid 
multiplying their enemies and not give them this advantage, to get 
out of the hands of the French, in the first place, the vessels, sailors, 
guns and money, and because it is not credible that France, for 
fifteen ships only, which still remain for judgment, should seize 
property to the amount of more than three millions, Necessity, 
because there is neither money nor counsel, there is no affection on 
the part of the people, no force, no order, in short they are destitute 
of everything, and owing to the effervescence of these peccant humours, 
@ vigorous body politic is reduced to a state of langour, whereas 
were it to attend to maritime affairs alone and direct them judiciously 
it might keep both France and Spain in their places. On this same 
necessity it is believed that the French base their projects against 
the Huguenots, and that on the strength of this corrupt policy 
Rambouillet is to obtain assurance from the Spaniards that they 
will not make terms with England, a condition advantageous for 
Spain herself, who in the meantime will meet with no obstacle to 
her projects in Germany, her object being to embroil France, without 
disbursing money as heretofore, perceiving the two crowns at enmity, 
so that she can turn the scale on whichever side suits her and thus 
take advantage of all parties indifferently. 

Whatever result the speculation may have I have notified the 
Ambassador Moro, as the information reached me from a competent 
minister. ae 

Meanwhile, the populace here is practically frantic. It is 
calculated that in the city of London alone 5,000 to 6,000 families 

gain their livelihood by the wine trade. The number of butts 
seized at Bordeaux is 16,000, on which, in the first place, as reported, 
a duty was levied. Having been already shipped, the liquor 
runs a risk of turning to vinegar unless soorP released. The 
London merchants have hitherto disbursed 500,000 crowns on 
this account. The trade is utterly destroyed and all that reaches 
England is merely plunder, so that the distress is incredible and 
intolerable. There are about 200 ships detained at Bordeaux 
and elsewhere, but not all of great burthen. To these must be 
added 4,000 mariners and nearly 2,000 pieces of ordnance, 
which altogether may be said to amount to the entire force of a 
whole kingdom. 
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The natural antipathy between the two nations is inflamed by 
this fresh and inordinate animosity based on interest. Many 
persons say (I know not whether in accordance with their own wishes 
or at the instigation of others) that if the king will convoke parliament, 
the whole nation will march against France, give their substance 
and not impeach the duke, all for the sake of avenging this affront. 
The point is one to consider, as it concerns the duke’s personal 
interests, the popular feeling, beyond comparison, being more against 
the French than against the Spaniards. The fire is lighted, nor 
can we extinguish it here ; fair and loving words produce no effect, 
unless they blame the French excesses ; and in this matter, for good 
reasons, it is necessary to proceed with moderation. The Dutch 
minister and I, as the only foreign ministers now at this Court, 
bring water and not fire, as the greatest gain is time, which serves 
to allay heat. 

They have accordingly sent a gentleman of Lord Holland to 
the French Court to learn the projects on foot and above all to 
seek the release of the wine. On hearing his statement and that of 
two other gentlemen sent previously by the duke to Paris,* they 
ine decide about the embassy extraordinary and other matters 
also. 

Meanwhile M. de Soubise remains at the Court and negotiates, 
and as there is no result after so many days, one may suppose the 
object to be to cause suspicion rather than strike & blow. 

The ships of the city of London have put to sea under the 
command of the Cavalier Watson.t They will first cruise off 
the coagt of France, perhaps towards La Rochelle, and seize such 
ships as they fall in with, but the fact is they are only provisioned 
for three months and a good part of the supply is already 
consumed. However, I Believe that the vessels’ being employed 
against the French, the city and the whole kingdom will vie 
with each other in re-inforcing them. France awaited a good 
opportunity, and the result causes the belief that for reasons 
previously given the blow was premeditated long ago. The King 
of England cannot indemnify himself at present, though he may 
in the course of time, the impression being very deep. Here, besides 
the general sequestration of French property, the king has 
forbidden the importation of wine either by English or other 
nations, without a special permission, the decree having been 
issued at the request of the company of merchants trading with 
France, in their apprehension that the Dutch may take the 
business out of their hands, as they do almost everywhere, bringing 
wines, for which the French have great need, in Dutch bottoms, 
and thus ruining the English company. 

The Dutch admiral left as reported. Some of his ships came 
into these harbours and the English urge their not going out of the 





* Edward Clarke and Balthazar Gerbier. Sir Contarini’s despatch of the 15th 
January, below. Lord Holland’s gentleman was perhaps William Lewis. Cal. 
S. P. Dom., 1625-6, pages 579, 582. 

+ Apparently Sir John Watts is meant, and it was intended that he should have 
the command; but at this time Watts was at Portsmouth, while the London 
ships had got no further than the Downs. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1625-6, pages 488, 500. 
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Channel in order to facilitate the negotiations with France through 
jealousy. But the idea is frivolous, as powers are not guided by 
the interests of their neighbours, though they may remain a few 
days until the fears about the Biscay shallops die away, though 
nothing more has been heard of them. 

The complaints of the Dutch ambassaador, also about the seizure 
of ships, increase more and more, and the proceedings of England 
may certainly lead the United Provinces to look to their own 
interests, though as yet I have no authentic corroboration of 
what reaches your Excellencies through the Brussels news letters. 
The ambassador here proceeds with address, still hoping that 
the deputation of commissioners already appointed to devise 
some remedy for maritime affairs may produce a good effect no 
less with France than with his masters. This result is delayed, 
as the members of the Council are still in the country for the 
subsidies, the result of which is not despaired of though it does 
not promise much, as in any case the money will fall far short 
of the debts already contracted, nor can this heavy tax be rendered 
serviceable. 

A very rich ship, laden with plunder in Barbary by a Jew 
who destined it for Amsterdam, has been brought into these 
harbours. Among other things I understand there is gold specie 
to the amount of some 40,000 crowns, mostly in sequins, and 
because of the quality of the alloy it may be reduced to a lower 
standard, such as that of the United Provinces. They tell me 
that without. more ado the whole will be confiscated here and 
declared a fair prize, as this windfali has proved very convenient 
and by no means unseasonable. 

The King of Sweden has made remittances to England for the 
levy of two Scottish regiments I wrote of. The levy of the same 
nation for Denmark does not take effect from lack of money, 
though it is hoped that the king will accommodate him with a 
loan and transports, to reduce his debt to the League. Upon 
this topic I have some confirmation of the death of Antonio 
Vespa, whom I placed in the Danish army by order. He was 
killed in the last battle with many others. More precise news 
will have reached Venice, but I cannot help referring to the 
readiness with which that young man sacrificed his prospects 
in order to serve your Serenity, so that others may follow his 
example. 

The absence of the ministers here necessarily delays the 


- .£xecution of the orders about the affair of Cassin, declared Viceroy 


of Tunis. I will report everything at the first opportunity. As 
regards the advantageous proposals of the Ambassador Wake, which 
are desirable rather than practical, 1 have already’ said what was 
necessary. The well-pondered replies of your Excellencies will 
serve as my guide when I have occasion to discuss the matter. 
I will push the confidence to the utmost, and believe that I have 
already attained it. The commands contained in the ducal 
missives of the 19th, 24th and 27th November, which all arrived 
on the same dav chall he chewed thranchant Thaw ara a acraot 
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help to my poor ability and benefit the service of the State by 
the light they throw on events in Venice. 
London, the 25th December, 1626. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


Dec. 26. 88. To the Ambassador in France. 
Benato, Notification of sentence passed by the Council of Ten against 


Deliberazioni, Carlo Querini, lately appointed Bishop of Sebenico, for actions 
yaom® prejudicial to the republic and for correspondence with persons 
Archives, ™ost suspect to the republic. This is not only for information, 

but that he may make known the grievous crimes of Querini if 
provoked to speak about him. 

The like to the following : 

Spain, England, Savoy, the Hague, Valtelline, Germany, 
Milan, Florence, Naples, Zurich. 

Ayes, 95. Noes, 0. Neutral, 2. 

[Italian.} 


Dec. 28. 89. Curtstorroro Surian, Venetian Secretary in the 


Senato, Netherlands, to the Doex and Senate. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, The wind having changed and prevented th® four English 

Signor regiments sailing, Calandrini has gone to Amsterdam until it 

Venetian changes again. General Morgan has sent a messenger to the 

Archives. King of Denmark promising to come at the earliest opportunity. 
Carleton and Calandrini have sent word to England of their 
operations up to the present. 

Letters from the Ambassador Anstruther from Hamburg of 
the 9th inst. confirm the capture of Hoya, and relate the king’s 
narrow escape. Tilly has retaken Renten and _ threatens 
Holstein. 

They are stunned here, although they do not show it, at the 
news that the Spanish gold fleet has arrived and is in safety. 
It is said to be worth 24 millions, besides the 6 or 7 millions as 
the ordinary donation from the Indies to a new king. It is also 
stated that it passed in sight of the Dutch and English ships, 
who did not dare to attack it. : 

The Hague, the 28th December, 1626. 

[Ztalian.] 


Dec. 30. 90. To the Ambassador in England, and the like to the Hague, 


Senato, Zurich and Savoy. 
Secreta. 


Deliberazioni, We enclose for your information a copy of what our ambassador 
Siete in France wrote about a proposal of the cardinal nuncio to 
Aecnicen Richelieu about a league. You will find out if any rumour of 

- : s a epee 
this has reached England, in such way as not to cause irritation 
but to.coffirm our confidence and to revive those considerations 
which would divert France from such a course. It must be 
supposed, however, that France will not let himself be diverted 
from his own obvious interests, and we see that the king is sending 
great sums to the Valtelline through Lyons, that he has confirmed 
the assignments to the Duke of Savoy for the months of June, 
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July and August, and he’ seems more inclined to protect the 
Grisons and the public cause from injury. The same thing is 
made clear by the haste of the Spaniards to complete their new 
fortifications about Riva and to increase their troops. It is 
clearly necessary for us to keep our forces on foot and maintain 
our expenses. 


To England and the Hague add : 

The notion of the Savoyard ambassador to proceed to Brussels 
is to cover the necessity for his departure from that embassy ; 
but it may also originate from orders of the duke. If he should 
really go thither you will make every effort to obtain every possible 
information about his negotiations with the Infanta and his 
proceedings with the Spanish ministers, advising us with your 
usual diligence. 

Ayes, 127. Noes, 0. Neutral, 6. 

[ftakan.] 


91. Lunarpo Moro, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


The thirty-six galleons which went out to meet the fleet have 
received orders to disarm partly at Cadiz and partly at Lisbon. 
I believe those of Portugal will do the same so soon as they have 
escorted the ships from the East Indies, which are going to Coruna. 
This is a sign that while they have no fear of hostile fleets at the 
present moment, neither have they any plans of their own for 
the time being, although I understand that they persist in their 
intention to have great fleets in the spring. 

Madrid, the 31st December, 1626. 

[Italian.] 


ies The secretary of England came into the Collegio and 
said : 

The ambassador, my master, is suffering from a severe cold. 
His chief concern is that he cannot come to pay his respects to 
your Serenity and wish you a happy new year and all prosperity, 
and personally make those representations which the arrival 
here of the ambassador of Denmark and the present circumstances 
require. As these matters admit of no delay, his Excellency 
has sent this paper. The secretary handed it over and it runs 
as below. 

After it was read the doge said: We are sorry to hear of the 
ambassador’s indisposition and we wish him a speedy recovery. 
You will tell him this and our satisfactionat his courteous 
announcements. As regards his paper ‘about the ambassador 
from Denmark you will tell him that we shall consider the matter 
and that he may rest assured of our entire good will. With this 
the secretary took leave and departed. 


Most Serene Prince : 
As I have express orders to assist the ambassador sent hither 
by the King of Denmark, your Serenity will allow me to add a 
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few words super totam materiam. The glory of the most serene 
republic now shines with remarkable splendour. Of the 
neighbouring powers some are allied with her, others have a 
close correspondence and all enjoy a good understanding. The 
King of Denmark now seeks her friendship, the monarch of a 
people that has left memorials of its prowess in Italy, France, 
Spain and throughout Europe. This great king of the North, 
with his rich treasure and numerous subjects, now makes advances 
to your Serenity, informing you of his operations and promising 
to stand firm in the defence of the common cause provided he 
receives the support which he has a right to expect from those 
who are interested in the same cause. From my master he has 
received all that can be given and it is no small matter that the 
King of Great Britain should continue to give that help, seeing 
the great expenses he must incur for the safety of his realms and 
in attacking the common enemy. His Most Christian Majest; 
likewise has not failed to contribute a little to this good wor 
and there is hope that he will soon apply remedies adequate to 
the greatness of the evil. The States are doing all they can and 
the princes of Lower Saxony are not failing in their duty. It 
only remains for your Serenity to lend a hand with vigorous 
help befitting your greatness, encouraging all to continue as they 
have begun. The two kings know how faithfully the republic 
has obsefved the articles of the league, doing even more than 
was stipulated, and that she will not agree to the treaty of Monzon, 
but continues to maintain a large force in her dominions and a 
considerable one in the Valtelline, to do what she can in carrying 
out the objects of the league. 

The resolution and constancy of the republic cannot be 
sufficiently praised, and the two kings will always value her 
prudence and generosity, although without admitting any 
obligation for anything done so far by the league or any of the 
allies, as the league was made two years and more before the 
King of Great Britain broke with Spain or the King of Denmark 
declared himself. Since these two kings entered the ball your 
Serenity has not levied a single man and your present army 
is only levied and maintained for the primary objects of the 
league, not in contemplation of them. All they ask for now is 
concerted action and that those who now find their burdens too 
heavy may be relieved by their friends, either by diversion or 
succour. The scale now descends on our side and so we ask 
your Serenity and the other powers interested for help, seeing 
little hope of a diversion. Supposing the peace between France 
and Spain is confirmed, it will not help the generality Italiae 
incendium ruinam Germaniae extinguere, to put out a small fire 
in Italy with the total ruin of Germany. In chronic distempers 
physicians do not pay so much attention to symptoms and accidents 
as to the root of the mischief. The Valtelline, the Palatinate, 
Hesse, the margraviate of Baden, the duchy of Brunswick and 
so many other provinces attacked by Spanish and Austrian 
ambition are certainly serious accidents, but symptoms all the 
same. The root of the mischief lies in the innate ambitions of 
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the Spaniards, whose sails are spread for universal monarchy. 
If suitable remedies are not applied, all local remedies will avail 
little. The King of Denmark offers a remedy which will keep 
them within bounds. With the help he expects from your Serenity 
and other princes he hopes to carry through this holy work, and 
being animae magnae prodigus there is no fear of his drawing 
back unless he is abandoned. 

Thus the public liberty now rests in the hands of your Serenity. 
If the Senate decides to help his Majesty, liberty will be preserved, 
if it abandons him there is danger that all will be over. Accordingl 
your Serenity will be earnestly besought to carefully weigh this 
serious matter and to give the help for which the King of Denmark 
asks through his ambassador. 

[Italian.] 
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93. Atvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Dogg and SENATE. 


The lords of the Council, having returned lately from the 
country, where they had been desired to exact the subsidies 
and obtain subscriptions to them, I have seen some of them 
and especially the Secretary Conway. His Majesty’s last letters 
from Constantinople dated the 6th and 22nd September, old style, 
give no information whatever about the recent appointment of 
Cassin Pasha to the viceroyalty of Tunis.* Ido not find that 
they propose to take any steps here, by letter or otherwise, without 
information from their own minister, nor could they if they would, 
being utterly in the dark about him, just as they are about many 
others. I will keep on the watch, and as it concerns the security 
of trade in general, which benefits all alike, I cannot believe that 
they will object here to seconding it. In these letters from 
Constantinople Sir [Thomas] Roe writes about the two demands 
of Gabor’s agent for the survivorship and investiture of his 
dominions in favour of his wife, and that the negotiations for peace 
with the emperor may not be continued without his participation. 
Many believe, however, that there is a truce at this moment, by which 
Gabor hopes to benefit, as you will have heard, perhaps through 
Count Mansfelt’s arrival at Venice. 

The same ambassador also mentions the orders given to the Pasha 
of Buda. to create alarm on the borders by an armed force, but not 
by attack, because of the diversions created by Persia, a policy they 
do not at all approve here, being convinced that the Turks will do 
nothing, and without their assistance the stir in those parts is held 
in small account. In this connection, having discovered that Wyche, 
recently appointed ambassador at Constantinople, has long resided 
in Spain, first as a merchant, where he twice became bankrupt, and 
then as secretary assistant in the house of the English ambassador, 
Aston, who, together with the Earl of Bristol, negotiated the last 
marriage, I willingly turned the conversation to Sir [Thomas] Roe’s 
demands for recall, and elicited the foregoing particulars, Secretary 
Conway, indeed, saying of his own accord precisely what I wished, 
namely, that he was not entirely satisfied about his opinions, that he 
knew him to have a Spanish bias and was guided by interest ; that 
the king had commanded his despatch, but Conway had procrastinated, 
awaiting an opportunity of warning his Majesty, and at any rate 
thatshe would conjure him at the peril of his life to act becomingly. 
I do not delieve this minister to speak from prejudice, as the notices 
I have received from several quarters corroborate what he said. As 
the matter seemed important to me and the opportunity favourable, 
I remarked in general terms, without censuring the individual or 

* These despatches are printed in the Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, pages 

547, 559. With respect to Cassin Pasha see Conway’s letter to Roe of the 28th 
Dec. and Roe’s reply thereto on the 2lst April, Id., pages 586, 638. 
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anyone else, how essential it was to have a good minister at the 
Porte, as besides the changes of government and the advantage to 
England of a good understanding, the most important results to 
Christendom are now bound up with Turkish affairs. I expatiated 
on the approaching negotiations for peace with the emperor, on the 
great need for helping Gabor as a counterpoise to the flood-tide of 
the House of Austria in those parts, and which must be derived 
much more from the good offices of the Porte than from supply of 
money, whether furnished by England or by other powers. I alluded 
to the recent overtures for a truce made by the Spaniards, and not 
yet arranged owing to the exertions of his Majesty's ambassador, 
who well knows how injurious it would be for British interests, as 
if the Spaniards were safe in the East, all their forces in the 
Mediterranean would be turned towards these parts. 

I laid stress on the distance from the Turkish Court, greater sincerity, 
ability and loyalty being required from ministers the further it is 
from instructions, as their punishment even would not remedy the 
mischief done and only serve to reproach those who foresaw the 
probability of such disorder. I would only dwell on similar maxims 
of statecraft, lest, if repeated, they should be taken amiss, and indeed 
as arrangements are in course for the dispatch of Wyche, I shall 
seize an opportunity to see him and iry and secure his help for the 
republic's most important interests at the Porte. His past 
negotiations, the opinion entertained of him universally, including 
the king’s own ministers, do not leave me quite without suspicion 
of his policy on this embassy. The merchants disapprove of 
employing him for their service, as it is considered certain that he 
purchased the appointment for 1,0001. sterling, part of which will 
have found its way into the purse of the duke’s mother, part being 
received by another gentlewoman, his relation, so it is evident he 
does not intend to be a loser. This point, it may be said, guarantees 
him against any offices to his detriment, and for the same reason 
the duke cannot but support and favour him. The Dutch ambassador 
is aware of the disorder, but sees the difficulty of remedying it, and 
he also confines himself to general maxims. The resident of 
Bohemia has written to his master on the subject. The Cavalier, 
who is now at Constantinople, insists on being recalled. The duke 
does not approve of his still being employed ; he has enriched 
himself enough, and here also he inherited a property by no means 
contemptible, which he proposes to enjoy in undisturbed quiet. 

London, the ist January, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


94, AtvisE ConTartnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 
the Docs and Senate. 


c 
I have but little to add about French affairs. Some declare 
that about sixty vessels belonging to the Scots alone, laden with 
wine, have been set at liberty, but as yet this is not officially 
confirmed. The Scottish nation, however, is dissatisfied at 
having paid 4 crowns per butt like the English, the Lord Chancellor 
complaining of this publicly, because for centuries the Scots have 
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enjoyed the same immunities and privileges as the French themselves 
since they always professed partiality for the Most Christian crown. 

The duke’s departure remains in suspense, although much 
preparation is in progress, so that he may at any rate make a 
decorous and respectable appearance, as required by his personal 
interests and projects. Two earls, Knights of the Garter, will go, 
to wait upon him, besides many other noblemen and persons of 
quality, but all young, better fitted for the ladies than for business. 
The final decision depends on the return of the gentlemen 
dispatched to France and on the reports of Bassompierre, whose 
arrival at the French Court is reported ; and Clerk, one of the 
gentlemen aforesaid, has given it to be understood that he will 
be here in a few days. I confirm the fact that the king strongly 
urges this journey, while on the other hand the duke’s friends dissuade 
him. Possibly the replies from France are unsatisfactory, as was 
the case last year when he was in the Netherlands, and that the queen 
mother let him know he would not be well received. Meanwhile 
he is trying to conciliate some of the grandees here with whom 
he had quarrelled, and I understand he has already been seen with 
the Earl of Essex. In addition to this, some persons declare that 
to gain favour with the people likewise, he, hand in hand with 
Bassompierre, arranged the seizure of the ships in France, so that 
being released through his good offices and on his appearance, the 
general hatred against him might diminish in virtue of the general 
benefit. But these are wild speculations, scarcely probable. Others 
say that from France he will proceed to Turin and even to Venice 
if the opening of the passes allows of it, and he let out to many 
of his friends that he would like to see Italy. He said as much 
to me, though for this I see no good ground, as he is more in favour 
with his Majesty than ever and can only lose by going far away. 

Meanwhile it 1s certain that their suspicions of the close negotiations 
of France with Spain, of Richelieu’s attention to naval affairs and 
wish to make himself master of the ports of Britanny and N ormandy, 
imply unmistakable designs on La Rochelle and the doubt about 
collusion with the Spaniards is increased by several well-grounded 
indications that it is intended on the return of the fleet to have ready 
160 vessels for the spring, there being projects, which are now in 
part discovered, for the seizure of Ireland ; with mutual promises 
on the part of the two crowns not to interfere with each other in the 
undertakings, and thus divide the forces of England, who is almost 
as anxious about La Rochelle as about Ireland. The Spaniards, 
however, in order to secure themselves thoroughly, wish” first of all 
to see the two crowns at strife, nor do they make the slightest movement 
against this side to avoid exasperating public opinion. While on 
this subject I may remark that five vessels which returned from 
Spain to Dunkirk with four or siz Dutch prizes made no attack on 
the English and did not do them the slightest harm. It is evident 
from the above and what has happened elsewhere, that the French 
themselves are carrying the beacon in advance, whereby to guide 
the Spaniards in safety to their monarchy, although it cannot be 
effected without the subjection of France likewise, either before or 
after her neighbours. 
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I understand that from day to day a certain Scot* is to be sent 
to Brussels, the pretext being to negotiate an exchange of prisoners, 
as already effected by the Dutch. As yet I discover nothing further, 
but understand through another channel that certain English merchants 
being still at Seville, some persons here who advocate the cause of 
the Catholics and that of the Spaniards, have caused it to reach the 
king’s ears that those merchants are well looked on, better treated 
and not at all molested about religion, property or anything else. 
To this the king replied: The Spaniards are really very discreet, 
words which, being uttered by his Majesty himself, deserve reflection, 
especially when current emergencies are considered. 

The lords of the Council have returned from the country, 
whither they went about the subsidies, with various success. 
Some met not only with readiness to pay, but even higher offers ; 
others received refusals under apologetical pretexts, some on the 
plea of absence, of sickness, etc., in order not to appear before 
the commissioners, who will return and make a fresh attempt 
after the holidays, perhaps with greater authority and threats 
from the crown. The affair, however, proceeds with more 
dilatoriness than ever and men still predict that not much 
will be gained. 

The king has issued letters patent to obtain information about 
the English Catholics and their proceedings, and I fancy that 
one Toby Mathew, son of the Archbishop of York, a thoroughly 
Spanish partisan, about whom I wrote, is negotiating a compromise 
for them with the king. They offer eight subsidies yearly, 
amounting to about 80,000/., on condition of being exempted 
from all persecution from impositions and domiciliary visits, 
by which extortions quite 10,000 persons gain their livelihood. 
The Catholics are burdened beyond measure, the king deriving 
very little profit thence, though many ministers become rich on 
the sudden. To this must be added the scanty satisfaction 
received by his Majesty from the Puritans about these subsidies, 
while the Catholics pay them readily and subscribe without any 
remarks. Profit and the need of money weigh more than all 
arguments, as in this way a good ordinary revenue may be formed, 
though on the other hand the consequences are not without peril, 
the Spanish party will gain strength more and more and the rest 
of his subjects will become estranged from the king. 

Some commissioners were sent from Scotland with complaints 
about the government, with proposals in favour of the Marquis 


' of Hamilton and with demands for the king to assume the crown 


of Scotland. When they were half way on their journey the 
king desired them to return, their despatch hav:ng taken place 
without any previous notice to his Majesty; for which, however, 
they apologise. I believe some Scottish nobleman interfered, 
observing that his countrymen would be less exasperated at 
their departure hence without receiving satisfaction than at 
their return without having audience, so the king inclined 
towards their coming on. 
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The reports of the negotiation of an adjustment with Denmark * 
continue. The Dutch ambassador and the resident of Bohemia 
have_received from their masters a formula of proposals made to 
his Danish Majesty by Saxony and other powers, who were parties 
to the last congress which took place a few months ago at 
Brunswick ; the chief difficulty consists in two points, one the 
withdrawal of Tilly’s troops not only beyond the Circle, but to 
a distance thence, nor may they be quartered in the territories 
of the Protestant princes, so as in no manner to cause them 
apprehension. The other, which is the most important, consists 
in the demand for letters patent from the emperor and the entire 
Catholic league, so that the princes of that circle and others 
concerned may not only remain in the undisturbed exercise of 
their religion, but in peaceable possession of the ecclesiastical 
benefices, immunities, rights etc. as enjoyed at present, and that 
they be guaranteed against acts of violence and hostilities for 
the future, to which must be added the restitution of the prisoners, 
an amnesty for the princes who have declared for one side or 
the other and similar matters, as usual in negotiations of this 
nature. No mention having been made of the Palatine he has 
determined to write a detailed letter to the K' ing of Denmark, begging 
him to persevere in vigorous hostilities and that in the event of their 
cessation he will not forget him. I know you will have heard 
these particulars, but I trust you will excuse repetition in a matter 
of importance. These ministers from Holland and Bohemia 
think that before the finishing stroke is put to these negotiations 
there will be some congress of the electors and other princes of 
Germany, so they have not mentioned them to the king or others 
of the Court, as they suspect would be disliked, as on the one hand 
it will serve to saddle the King of Denmark with the violation of 
the League, to dispense with the contributions and to claim exemption 
from those already due ; and on the other to slacken all supplies, 
though even now they proceed very slowly. The Danish agent 
presses for payment of the 100,000/. promised at Christmas, 
but in vain and without hope. He demands 8,0001. for the levy 
of Scots, but meets with deaf ears owing to the present necessities. 

The complaints of the Dutch ambassador about the seizure of 
ships belonging to his countrythen continue more than ever ; 
complaints which gain strength from the contents of his last 
letters announcing the appointment of a commissioner who is 
to come to England for this business.* On the score of repute 
this does not please the ambassador, and he becomes ‘more and 
more exasperated, but does not swerve from his well-matured 
opinions and is slow to irritate his masters against this side, 
representing solely what is essential and leaving the consequences, 
which might add to the affronts. Meanwhile the commissioners 
appointed to settle the shipping business have held two sittings. 
Lord Carleton, who is one of them, told me that there is a clause 
to the effect that they are to take the opinions of the ambassadors, 
the king wishing to give satisfaction to all his friends. I thanked 
him for the honour, commended his Majesty’s prudence and 





" * Sir James Catz. 
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the intelligence of these gentlemen, who must be much better 
acquainted with the nature of what was required. I said that 
your Excellencies would be perfectly satisfied if by means of 
this negotiation the complaints on both sides could be removed, 
and the affection and union confirmed. I especially recommended 
Venetian subjects and merchants in Holland, as they could never 
be suspected of taking trade out of the hands of other nations, 
which seems to be the chief apprehension. Carleton went into 
details about the misconduct of the French about the promises 
made by them to second the undertakings of England against 
Spain, even should their interests not allow them to declare 
themselves openly ; these promises were far from being realised, 
and they chose to afford Spain every possible facility, transporting 
her effects under feigned names and the like. I answered this 
in general but conciliatory terms, observing that punctiliousness 
with regard to the past should be discarded, the affair being 
settled in the mass, security being obtained against future confusion 
so that they might occur less frequently to the detriment of 
love between friends and the advantage of the ill affected. I 
said more to the same effect, but did not prolong the conversation 
in order to keep within the bounds of neutral confidence. 

I have received the ducal missives of the 4th December and will 
avail myself of the information with due regard to the public service. 

London, the Ist January, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


95. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador-in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 


Bassompierre’s news about the Spanish fleet* proves as true 
as was expected. They do not like the treaty he has arranged 
in England and think of denouncing it, saying that he has exceeded 
his authority and has done them harm both in yielding and in 
receiving. The French would like a good understanding with that 
crown, but they desire some superiority in the negotiations. They 
are only waiting for the king to decide. Bassompierre does not 
show himself, and I could not see him although I called. He promised 
to let me know all about his negotiations at the first opportunity. 

Paris, the Ist January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


96. That the English ambassador be summoned to the 


. Collegio, or if he is indisposed that a secretary of this Council 


be sent to him and that the following be read to him : 

We think most highly of the operations of the King of Denmark 
inGermany. We communicate to you our reply to his ambassador. 
This shows our steadfastness and our exertions for the common 
cause. In the recent affair of the Valtelline we have taken a 
leading part beyond our obligations to the league, and we have 
in this way kept busy the powerful forces of Milan. The fact 
that we engaged in the Valtelline affair long before Denmark 
moved only increases the merit of the republic, and the diversion 
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we afforded stimulated the resolutions of others. It is already 
proved that our action not only prevented reinforcements being 
sent from Milan to help the Austrians against Denmark, but 
induced the Spaniards to send tens of thousands of their picked 
troops from Germany to the Milanese. Accordingly, the service 
rendered by our operations to the public cause is clear, and other 
princes, Denmark in particular, have profited by them. We 
hope this relation will make him recognise this. We bear this 
heavy burden, and we wish to be assured that that sovereign 
and the King of England will persevere in their efforts for the 
common cause. 

Ayes, 132. Noes, 2. Neutral, 9. 

[Ztahian.] 


97. To the Ambassador in England, and the like to the 
Hague, France, Savoy and Zurich, 


An ambassador from the King of Denmark arrived here two 
days ago. He informed us of the operations of his master and 
asked for help. The ambassadors of England and the States 
seconded this. We made the enclosed reply, commending 
Denmark’s operations and pointing out how much the republic 
had done for the common cause by creating a diversion. You 
need not speak of this unless the subject is broached; but if 
it is, you will be guided by our reply, without committing yourself 
to anything. You will carefully note what is said on the subject. 

To England add : 

You will observe from the paper sent us by Wake, as was the 
case when the agent of Baden* came, how he aims at showing 
the good will of every one else. and that only the republic stands 
aside, depreciating what we have done for the common cause. 
We have tried to expose the baselessness of his arguments, and 
you will try to do the same when you have a chance, and you 
can do so the more easily because our operations supply you 
with ample material. : 

Ayes, 132. Noes, 2. Neutral, 9. 

[Htalian.] 


98. Piero Mariprero, Proveditore of Zante, to the Doan 
and SENATE. 


Before the departure of the present English ship Samuel a ship 
arrived from Alexandria with confirmation of the news about the 
pirate bertons at Modon. ar 

Zante, the 24th December, 1626, old style. 

[falian.] 


99. I, Antonio Antelmi, secretary, went to the English 
ambassador and read to him the Senate’s decision of the 
2nd. In taking note thereof he spoke as follows : 

Iam much honoured by the visit and the office of the Senate. 
I could do no less than back the requests of the King of Denmark. 
I thought I was serving the common cause by urging the support 

* Nicholas Boot. See pages 47-51 above, 
Wt. 9284. aes i 
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of that king. This ambassador honours me in a way I accept 
unwillingly, by doing nothing without first consulting me. I 
am sorry that he has placed himself where he is under close 
observation and where his proceedings can be fully reported 
to the Duke of Bavaria. It might be better for him to get rid 
of his offices and return home, since there are ambassadors here 
of his king’s allies who can carry on the negotiations unobserved. 
It would be-a great matter for that king to withdraw. We must 
do our utmost to support him; perhaps some means will be 
found, satisfactory to the republic, of affording him some 
consolation yet. I have heard the views of the Senate upon the 
request for help. Perhaps some means can be found in another 
way. The ambassador came yesterday evening to inform me 
of the reply he had received, and to-morrow we are to call upon 
the ambassador of the States together to discuss all the business. 
T should have been to pay my respects to his Serenity but for a 
troublesome cold. In taking note about the passage of auxiliary 
troops into the Valtelline, I know that there are few besides those 
of the republic. , 

I found the ambassador in good health and did not notice 
that the cold troubled him at all, so he may merely have made 
this excuse to avoid coming to audience. He came to the stairs 
with me and after I had paid the usual compliments I left. 

[Italian.] 


100. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 


Cardinal Richelieu wants to rule this kingdom alone and cannot 
support the growing: fortune of the Marshal Bassompierre. 
Accordingly he has found a thousand objections to the treaty 
arranged in England. The proposed visit of Buckingham was 
the first, and on the marshal’s arrival here the Louvre resounded 
with angry voices raised against him. They say he has left 
the queen without support and with no good Frenchman at her 
side ; that he yielded too much to the English and did not stand 
up for the French. In short they criticise every article of the 
treaty and find fault with all. To an unprejudiced observer 
to emerge from such a difficult task and give general satisfaction 
was the work of no ordinary man. The skill and prudence 
displayed by him on other occasions prove that this is merely 
a shot fired at him by the cardinal. And whereas that prelate 

“recently opposed the coming of the duke, he now desires it, though 
it is little to the taste of the king and the queen mother, not for 
the sake of clinching the agreement, but in order to show the 
world that there can be no settlement of the disputes between 
the two crowns unless he has a hand in it. 

M. Rosegian, the Danish ambassador,* who arrived from England 
several days ago, entered Paris on Sunday. He paid his respects 
to their Majesties on the 4th. I have met him once, and he told 
me of the affairs of his king, including the help from England. 
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The king there thought of calling the assembly and that to avoid 
trouble Buckingham should leave the kingdom. 

Paris, the 7th January, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


101, Axvisz ConTarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Srnars. 


This week I received the public despatch dated the 13th ult. As 
regards the affair of the Margrave of Baden introduced by the 
Ambassador Wake under the supposition of pretended promises 
from your Serenity, I can only refer to what I have often written, 
as I foresaw the result. The margrave having met with small 
satisfaction in France respecting his demands for help, applied to 
the Duke of Savoy, who being offended in the interval by Farges’ 
last treaty, urged Wake to interest his king in the matter, so as to 
teach the French that even without them the common cause might 
be supported, an opinion which, being easily impressed wpon certain 
persons, caused much mischief subsequently. Wake with the support 
of the Secretary Conway, his father-in-law, who is utterly the duke’s 
creature, advanced the negotiation to such a pitch as to obtain the 
king’s consent, which was given but with different views. It being 
impossible here to contribute 70,0001. monthly to Denmark as 
promised by the League, they aimed at charming his Danish Majesty 
with this supposed diversion, in which they believed, on the strength 
of the polite phrases of your Serenity’s ministers, as if they had 
been irrevocable offers. Wake, besides the wish to oblige the Duke 
of Savoy, on whom he professes especial dependence, and to keep 
the republic engaged openly, even after the pre-supposed adjustment 
of the Valtelline, undertakes the business willingly, enjoys having 
the management of it, the more perhaps as it involves the handling 
of money, about the references for which he talks very positively, 
though all my efforts have failed to obtain any authentic proof thereof, 
especially on the part of merchants, who in a matter of this sort are 
the soundest authority. Few make bargains with the Court, and 
only those who are already so far involved as to be obliged to continue 
to save what remains, seem to know nothing at all about the 
business. 

The gentleman from the Margrave of Baden, who was here lately, 
has taken nothing tangible back with him save a large diploma. 
He was pushed hither by Wake’s suggestions, to facilitate the 
combined operation, and proclaimed that all was done on the 
supposition that your Serenity would second the resolves of England. 
I may hae wearied your Excellencies with these particulars ; I 
have always told every one not only that no light had been given me 
on the subject, but that the nature of the republic’s engagements, 
the benefit derived by Germany from the diversions of Italy, and 
the heavy burdens upon the State did not allow me to believe that 
your Excellencies could advance farther, as your well-known. services 
rendered much greater assistance to the common cause by the diversion 
in the Valtelline than any greater assistance which the republic 
might give the margrave. Despite the prevention by similar offices 
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I feel. sure the blow will fall on the English themselves and on the 
weakness of their government. As I wrote, the Danish ambassador, 
and consequently his king, whose interest is most nearly concerned 
in this diversion, are well impressed. When the ambassador showed 
me the letter from England which I sent, he said he knew the prudence 
of the republic, who did not base her resolves on castles in the air, 
and he had written to his master not to reckon thereon. The same 
arguments serve for the Palatine’s agent, and having again given 
the information commanded he does not understand how positive 
assertions can be made so remote from possible facts, abandoning 
the King of Denmark after having placed him in peril, and leading 
the other powers to similar misfortune by these enticements which 
miscarry midway. 

I have already spoken to some of the English ministers and obtained 
confirmation that Wake has reported the absolute refusal of your 
Fixcellencies, based on your low opinion of the margrave, on your 
wish for Mansfeld to have the predominance over all others for any 
attack on the empire as your servant, and to remain watching the 
movements of others, not to generate peccant' humours, especially 
near home, and to remove such as already exist. Such are the exact 
terms of his letter. 

In reply I vigorously supported your Serenity’s arguments. I 
assured them that your Excellencies highly esteemed the margrave 
and your hope that he might have profited by the republic’s military 
operations in Italy. I commended the suitable encouragement 
given by his Majesty, who is so much intereeted in the misfortunes 
of Germany, implying that he would not cease giving assistance, 
being aware of the advantage proclaimed by the Ambassador Wake 
himself. As the Count of Mansfelt was now in the active service 
of the two crowns, your Excellencies could not but wish him success. 
I would not further arouse the remorse which they may reasonably 
feel for having deserted him. The same will undoubtedly happen 
to the Margrave of Baden as it actually has with the King of Denmark. 
I pointed out the part taken by your Excellencies and confuted the 
charge of alienation, owing to the disputes about the Valtelline treaty 
you were more than ever bound to advance rather than retreat, and 
had all the powers interested in the common cause acted like the 
republic matters might not be so near ruin. To remove all umbrage 
I vouched for the prudence of the Senate which never promises without 
performing and only retires because of more pressing engagements. 

Of Wake individually I have always spoken in honourable terms, 
and in accordance with instructions I communicate such advices 
as may benefit the public service and satisfy the king, so that he 
assures me how much he values this and sends the word that after 
the holidays he will orally confirm his satisfaction to me, so one 
day next week I will go to receive his commands. In short he 
encourages me to uphold your Excellencies’ reasons ; so the refusal 
being thus justified will neither alienate the good will of this side 
nor diminish their affection, while with the other powers the 
arguments invented by the weakness of the ministers here will 
certainly produce no impression when compared with the well-known 
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I keep on the watch for personal notices of Wyche, who is destined 
for Constantinople, and discover more and more prejudicial 
consequences, having been assured that he, being in straitened 
circumstances, received some assistance from the Spaniards for 
the money required to obtain the post, and that the whole affair passed 
through the hands of Cottington, secretary to the king when Prince 
of Wales, but now in disgrace, who sticks to the Austrian side not 
only in fact but in appearance. I have informed Soranzo at the 
Hague of all this to serve him when conversing with the Dutch 
ministers, and I think if their ambassador here could be induced 
to take some step towards attempting the ford it must do good, as 
owing to your Excellencies’ vital interests at the Porte, any stir 
made by the republic, if not successful, might prove very injurious 
not to say impossible, as we must take into account that chain of 
gold which already binds the will of the Buckingham family, who 
being compelled to support Wyche will certainly prevail against all 
machinations including even the king’s pleasure. 

London, the 8th January, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


102. Atvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docr and Sznatz. 


The Duke of Buckingham has sent part of his baggage, coaches, 
horses and attendants towards Dover, yet his journey still remains 
doubtful and becomes more remote instead of near at hand. 
Two gentlemen arrived from France, one sent by the Duke of 
Soubise, the other a fugitive because‘of a duel. They brought 
letters for the duke alone, their business being very secret and 
hitherto perhaps without the king’s knowledge. Some tell me that 
the statements made by Bassompierre were not in accordance with 
his promises. He, on the other hand, pitied the imbecility of this 
government, the king’s aversion to business, etc., though this minister 
is supposed to have more regard for the sincere union of the two 
crowns than for his own apparent honour, yet it is possible that 
nit aware of the cardinal’s intrigues, he was compelled to do 
this. 

It is said at Court that Clerk, one of the gentlemen dispatched to 
France by the duke, as reported, is negotiating covertly through 
Frenchmen in the Spanish interest or by some other means, a certain 
agreement with Spain, and that the duke will not go on that embassy 
save to put a finishing touch when near the end, or else will not 
go at all, as many believe, or if he does go without having this object 
in view it will be for the sake of benefiting the internal affairs of 
this kingdom, although it seems that the king no longer presses him 
to make the journey as at first, but rather dissuades him from going 
unless certain to be well received. Thus are their plans changed 
from day to day, and I blush to report these perpetual fits of 
weakness. 

Here they grow more and more apprehensive of the reported 
understanding between the French and Spaniards, from which, 
since the intercepted brief forbidding the English Catholics to take 
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the oath of fealty,* they do not exclude the pope. Secretary Conway 
told me yesterday that they have even some hint of the terms in treaty, 
one article providing that the parties should not thwart each other's 
undertakings but rather help them. 

It is certain that at the ports bordering on these seas orders 
have been received from the French Court not only that all 
Spanish ships shall be well received and treated, but especially 
those forty shallops which some while ago left Biscay with orders 
to proceed to Dunkirk, and which, it is supposed, have now returned. 

The king has lately held three long conferences in his private 
cabinet with four or six confidential advisers, a style adopted 
solely for matters of importance. From what I have gathered 
they discussed the dispatch to France of Mr. Baret, destined as 
ambassador in ordinary there a long while ago. His general 
instructions are to be made out; the orders for his salary have 
been issued and he himself ordered to keep in readiness, though 
the departure is not yet settled, because on the one hand this 
young gentleman is a novice in diplomacy and not capable of 
negotiating such arduous business, and on the other they wish 
to await authentic news from France, where among other things 
he will promise the appointment of an ambassador extraordinary 
for the execution of what Bassompierre arranged, but without 
mentioning the duke or any other personage. I believe, indeed, 
that they are glad to delay this for a few lays in order to profit 
by French prizes. Several very important ones have been taken 
lately and the government expects thus to facilitate the negotiation 
and the shipping business. The suspicion of this understanding 
between the ja | and the Spaniards accelerates not only the despatch 
but also the very stringent orders to fit out new vessels for the spring, 
though they will find it difficult to effect this without money, as even 
should the affair go well they cannot realise these subsidies for some 
months. The Spaniards, therefore, never had a finer game and 
first of all they would fain see these two crowns at war, or else be 
courted by both for their friendship, and meanwhile give the last 
blow to Germany. 

The twenty men-of-war which put to sea as reported have had 
orders to seize all French vessels indiscriminately. I understand 
that there are already many in these ports, some very rich ones," 
bound from Spain, without any suspicion of this. The merchants 
tell me that by this time the value of these prizes might easily 
balance that of the English property sequestrated in France, 
and that the greater the surplus in favour of England the more 
will an adjustment be facilitated, as without doubt the French 
will suffer incomparably the greater injury in the long run. 

The commissioners from Scotland have arrived and been 
welcomed. The duke introduced them to “the king. Three of 
them have been sent by the Scottish nobility to obtain the repeal 
of the union of the Church property to the crown, a measure 
merely suspended by his Majesty, as I wrote. On being assured 
for ever against any innovation in this matter they offer the 
“_"* The brief of Urban VIII, dated the 30th May, 1626. There is a copy in the 
State Papers, Dom., vol. xxvii, No. 35. . 
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king an annual contribution through parliament, and as its meeting 
is deferred because his Majesty has not yet been crowned King 
of Scotland, the compact is to be confirmed at its first session. 
With this understanding they are expected to depart satisfied. 
Other commissioners from Scotland are also on the road, bringing 
remonstrances against abuses in the government and requesting 
inquests about the deaths of the late king, the Dukes of Lennox 


* and Richmond, and the Marquis of Hamilton, which are generally 


supposed to have been caused by poison. This is moreover seen 
in print, being published at Cologne by one Eglinton, a Scotch 
physician,* a question already brought forward by the last 
parliament and fiercely maintained for the sake of obtaining 
their end, nor can the demand be disapproved by the king’s 
filial affection and by the paternal love which he bears his subjects. 
The point is important and as it touches ‘the duke’s interests to the 
quick it may compel him not to absent himself. 

Anstruther, the English ambassador in Denmark, has ‘sent 
one of his gentlemen with very bitter complaints made to him 
there by the king, who insists on having 100,000. by Christmas, 
with which he has to give three rates to pay all the troops before 
the 16th inst. at the risk of mutiny if delayed. To this they 
reply that the jewels have already been consigned to Calandrini 
to pawn, but I fancy the worthy merchants will prefer to secure 
first the pay and passage money of the 6,000 English now in 
Holland, whose voyage, being delayed, increases the debt. He 
also ugges the levy of the 3,000 Scots already promised, for which 
some 8,G00/. are required. They apologise here on the plea of 
the impossibility of obtaining the money at present. His Danish 
Majesty is indeed greatly in want of infantry, so much so that 
he has little more than 4,000 to bring into the field, including 
what are required for the garrisons, and this same gentleman 
reports having passed some of Tilly’s troops within sight of 
Hamburg, alarming the burgesses there and in the other Hanse 
towns about designs against them. Intercepted letters from 
the emperor to Tilly conveyed orders for him to advance, laying 
waste the territory of Holstein, the patrimony of Denmark, as 
reprisals for what Weimar is doing in Silesia and other provinces 
of Cesar. This is the pretext, but in reality the Austrians think 
of taking root on the shores of the Baltic or the German Ocean, 
thus pressing the Dutch hard. At the same time they will bridle 
the English also by rousing their fears, this being one of the 
strongest links for lengthening the chain of servijude. The 
intercepted letters having been communicated to the nobility 
and, peasantry of Holstein, they bound themselves to defend 
the territory at their own cost, much to the satisfaction of the 
King of Denmark. In conclusion, Anstruther suspects that 
his Danish Majesty, if not assisted, will make terms, as your 
Excellencies may have heard already from a better source. 

London, the 8th January, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 





* The reference is to the Prodromus Vindictae of George Eglisham, published 
at Antwerp. See the previous vol. of this Calendar, page 416. 
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Jan. 10. 103. Marc Ayronio Morgsrni1, Venetian Ambassador in 
Senato, Savoy, to the Docz and SEnatr. 


Secreta, 
Dispaeri, The Count of Verua told me that the recent display of affection 


povels. for his brother* on the part of the cardinal was because he wished 

Archives, toemploy him to bring about a complete adjustment with England. 
Bassompierre had not settled everything; he had returned 
as usual, covered with glory at the completion of his negotiations, 
but they are not expected to prove more successful than the 
others, especially as the cardinal is beginning to observe his 
good fortune and to fear him. For that reason the cardinal is 
anxious before everything to have that matter settled. 

Turin, the 10th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 


[Italian. ] 
Jan. 11. 104. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Renato, Netherlands, to the Dogz and SENATE. 
Dispacei, The Countess of Levesteinf arrived here from England three 


Signori days ago. She brought the Queen of Bohemia a warm assurance 

verti of her brother’s ood will and his desire to see her consoled and 

Archives. raised, but little hope of anything effective, as they do nothing 
beyond paying the yearly pension which this princess receives 
from that quarter, and that is not done too punctually, though 
it is the more necessary as it is the principal fund on which she 
relies for her support. 

Thirty-six shallops (scialuppi) sailed recently from Biscay in 
two fleets, with 700 foot on board for the Dunkirk fleet, so they 
say. One of these fleets fell in with two English ships. A sharp 
fight ensued, in which the English captured a shallop. The 
rest took to flight in disorder. We do not hear where they have 
arrived}. 

The Hague, the 11th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian.} 


Jan. 12. 105. The ambassador of the States came into the Collegio 
Collegio, and said : 


Bee In continuation of my recent office with your Serenity about 


rincipi. | Denmark, which is a really public matter, and in fulfilment of 

Venetian your commands, I assured his ambassador of the entire good will 
Archives. Of the republic towards his king. 

My masters will not fail to confirm the contribution of their 

- -assistance to the King of Denmark and they have also agreed 

to the four regiments of English whom they keep in garrison 

going to reinforce him, and I expect to hear of their departure 


* The Abbot Alessandro Cesare Scaglie, Savoyard ¢mbassador in France. 

t Elizabeth Dudley, who married Ernest Casimir, Count of Lewenstein. She 
attended the queen since her marriage. The Count had died in 1624. 

} By his instructions dated 24th Dec. 0.3. Pennington was directed to intercept 
30 or 40 “ pataches,” which were reported to be bringing 4,000 men from Biscay 
to Dunkirk. Warwick’s ship, the Jonathan, fell in with the whole fleet, 
apparently by accident, and captured one of the “ pataches,” which it brought 
into Plymouth. Cal. S. P. Dom. 1625, 6, pages 493, 504. Id. 1627, 8, page 5, 
Birch’s Court and Times of Charles J, vol. i, page 181. These shallops or patachea 
were light flat-bottomed haate 
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in my next letters. The King of Great Britain readily consented 
to this and also to assign a million florins, that is 100,000/. sterling, 
in aid of Denmark, notwithstanding internal distractions, and 
he feels sure that other princes equally concerned will supply 
help in proportion, so as to set on foot another large force ; and 
in order to make an immediate levy of eight other regiments he 
has sent to ask for that subsidy from your Serenity, which you 
have never refused to public necessity, and he expects a categorical 
reply whereby he may be able to judge of the intentions of your 
Excellencies, which will decide whether his Majesty will continue 
to act with the vigour he has shown hitherto, to the great 
advantage of all those concerned, or whether he will embrace 
a peace which has special advantages for himself and abandon 
the public cause. There is no middle way. If your Serenity 
cannot fully satisfy this great king you can at least give him a 
part. I offer my services in a matter of such importance, and 
suggest that your Serenity shall hand to me such sum of the 
monthly payments due to my masters as you see fit, that I may 
dispose of it as your Excellencies please. This would serve to 
keep the war in Germany on foot, without any fuss, and would 
bind a great northern king not to accept peace without the consent 
of the most serene sepa " 
[Italian.] 


106. To the Ambassador at the Hague and the like to 
England. 


The Danish Ambassador Hilarach* has passed a new office, using 
the same arguments. We replied more briefly but to the same 
effect. We send a copy of this and of the advices from Germany. 
You must keep on the-watch about the truce which is rumoured, 
especially as it is said to originate with the French ministers in 
order to evade their contributions. 

To England add : 

Seven packets of your letters reach us, full of advices and 
offices, which all afford us the fullest satisfaction. 

Ayes, 157. Noes, 0. Neutral, 2. 

{ltalian.] 


107. Zonrzi Zorz, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. “el 


They continue to dispute about Bassompierre’s arrangement 
with England. The private desire to discredit that minister 
prejudicés the public cause and the welfare of the two kingdoms. 
‘The king has written to the king and Bassompierre to Buckingham 
to the same effect, that the duke is not ‘to come, as he cannot be 
received here fitly until both sides release what they have taken. 
Upon this pretext of honour they have stopped his coming, and 





rae The name of the Danish Ambassador at Venice was Dr. Joachim 
tatz, 
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by letting him know in other ways how little they like him here, 
they will prevent it completely. 

Paris, the 14th January, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


108. Atvise Contarmy, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doce and Senate. 


On Monday last, the first day of the new year as reckoned here, 


Inghilterra. T went to his Majesty, accompanying the office with the usual 


Venetian 
Archives. 


courtesies of the new year. The king received me very graciously 
and more than once expressed his special obligations to the republic 
because his interests profited by the confidential and sincere 
communications made as by a true friend, and insisting amiably 
in their continuance. He assured me he rejoiced to confirm 
personally what his ministers had frequently told me, promising 
constant reciprocity in whatever concerned the service of your 
Excellencies. The opportunity proved propitious as shortly 
before the audience I received letters from Spain with particulars 
about the arrival of the fleet, the naval reinforcements prepared, 
the moneys dispatched to Germany etc., advices which I owe to 
Moro. Besides assuring his Majesty of your Excellencies’ perfect 
disposition towards his welfare, I surveyed the present fluctuations 
taking advantage of fhis news and the death of the Count of 
Mansfelt, to which the king referred sympathetically more than 
once, the news being published here through scurrilous prints 
from Cologne. I said that Mansfeld’s loss would be appreciated 
when no longer remediable, as is generally the case with famous men. 
and the bad course of public affairs had facilitated this catastrophe. 
I praised the king for having always supported him zealously, because 
reproof for deserting him, which might have applied better, would 
not have been opportune. I said it was impossible for the affairs 
of Germany to receive a greater shock unless a steady and united effort 
were made to assist Denmark, the sole prop of this falling fabric, as 
since the last rout of Denmark by the Imperialists the freedom of 
Germany would vacillate between hopes of disadvantageous agree- 
ments and fear of fresh defeat, both equally disastrous. Here, in 
conformity with his Majesty's last letters from Denmark, I alluded 
to Tilly’s designs on the Hanse towns, the shores of the Baltic or 
German Ocean, now discovered, by which means, besides hemming 
in the Dutch, the good friends of his Majesty and the public cause, 
. these realms also would be exposed to anxiety and peril. England 
ts assailable only by fleets, which, in the present state of open rupture 
with the Spaniards, can only be apprehended from Spain, who is 
unable to equip them save with naval stores, whith she can only 
receive from Hamburg and the neighbourhood, and this achieved 
would constitute one of the highest steps of Austria towards universal 
monarchy. By assisting Denmark Weimar’s forces would necessarily 
gain strength, the only ones now remaining on foot in the heart of 
Germany, and owing to the secession of the peasants and the 
negotiations of Gabor they required support. I hinted at the 
negotiations of Transylvania and the obligation of his Majesty 
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to give that prince valid assistance at Constantinople, after ex- 
patiating on the good qualities of the English minister there and 
his thorough knowledge of the Porte, where just now the Imperialists 
are doing their utmost to make sure of peace for the purpose of turning 
their forces against the princes protected by the British crown, as 
shown by Tilly’s troops quartering in the Brandenburg territory, 
while by their intrigues for a truce the Spaniards disclosed the 
intention to send their naval forces in the Levant to the seas of England, 
especially against his Majesty, perceiving the profit to be made out 
of the misunderstanding with France, upon which they kept their 
eyes fixed so as to avail themselves of an open rupture and turn to 
certain victory in whichever quarter the greatest advantage presented 
itself. In short I tried to stimulate his Majesty to vigorous resolves 
for his own sake, for the relief of the common cause, for the encourage- 
ment of his friends, all which results have no greater obstacles than 
time and delay. 

The king seemed thoroughly to approve my remarks. He said 
repeatedly: I rely on the most serene republic’s friendship , those 
senators are sincere and friends of friends. He said briefly that 
I had touched the core of his most vital interests, what he was bound 
to do for honour’s sake, and he was determined to think solely of 
the naval force, being of opinion that this would be his best security 
against the imperial designs on the German Ocean, against those 
of the Spaniards on his own realms, against those of the French 
on La Rochelle and the means of making himself respected while 
helping his friends at the same time. I must add, however, that 
when I goaded him several times about the designs of the Spaniards . 
he always answered me coldly, so I gathered that his blood did not 
boil so much against them, whereas the slightest hint against the 
French made him quite heated ; and the naval preparations 
probably concern that quarrel. 

I do not know what to promise about Germany. The monthly 
subsidy of 30,0001. for Denmark certainly cannot be managed by 
him, even were he without debts and other engagements, as the residue 
of the ordinary revenues would not suffice. for this, after paying 
expenses, though Danish affairs may benefit if he fits out the fleet. 
The Danish ambassador tells me that if they cannot continue to help 
Denmark, it would be better to make terms rather than collapse, 


* and I observe that the Dutch would like to do so, if they thought thus 


to compel Tilly to withdraw his forces beyond the Circle, far from 
their borders, 

The duke, whom I also saw lately, spoke in the same strain as 
the king and he knows that all mental energy is wasted in private 
punctilio and interests, as tf the present indolent delay of the Spaniards 
was ‘hot forging mortal strokes, the more sure as they are unexpected. 
I report everything, as the nature of the case requires and the 
opportunity afforded one by eliciting from the king himself such 
additional particulars as appearances and passion allow, which 
are more easily manifested by one less accustomed to dissemble 
them. Throughout the interview, notably as regards Germany’s 
needs, he said nothing to me about the Margrave of Baden, nor did 
he drop the slightest hint of the help refused to that prince by your 
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Excellencies. This confirms my belief in the private collusions 
I mentioned. I did not add anything further on this subject nor 
yet about Venetian affairs, as the good turn they have taken only 
encourages demands. There is also the unfortunate difficulty with 
the French, as they consider themselves bound to make diversions 
and incur expenditure in those parts. 

In conclusion I referred unaffectedly to affairs at Constantinople, 
pretending to know nothing about the sending of a new minister, 
speaking of the good service rendered by the present one, to gain 
time tf possible, until the arrival of instructions, being more than 
ever confirmed about the pernicious opinions of the person named 
in his stead and his dependence on the Spaniards, 

London, the 15th January, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


109. Axvise ContTaRINt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Senare. 


Clerk and Gerbier, the two gentlemen sent to France by the 
duke have returned. The duke himself told me that Bassompierre 
wrote to him that he had not been at all well received nor were 
his negotiations here approved. The king had previously seen 
Father Sansi, who conversed with him showing that little had 
been gained for the satisfaction of his sister ; the gentlemen who 
remained here in her service were inexperienced, and so forth 
(che il Re havea prima di lui veduto il Padre Sansi, trattenuto 
lo et mostrato che poco si fosse avanzato per" le sodisfattioni della 
sorella 1 gentilhuomeni rimasti qui in servitio di Let poco habili 
et cose simili). It seems that here they do not believe Bassompierre 
to be quite sincere, and that his sole object was to acquit his 
engagements with the duke as he said. Be this as it may, since 
the return of these gentlemen and their report the duke has 
determined no longer to go to France, all the other reasons, 
especially that of his own interest, having dissuaded him long 


ago. 

The ambassador in ordinary, Barret, has not been urged further 
since the orders given him which I reported last week. I believe 
that if the reprisals on French ships continue, with consequent 
advantage to England, the whole affair will reduce itself to 
punctilio, that is to say which of the two kings will move first to 
adjust the shipping question. In conversation I tell every one freely, 
and especially the members of the Council that between friendly 
sovereigns related to each other these insidious cavillings ought 
not to be countenanced, increasing difficulties, by delay; the 
goods which have been seized deteriorate and on the award of 
damages a still more difficult phase will follow when settling 
the final adjustment. 

The duke told me that the queen mother and the cardinal 
had informed him covertly, that if he would give them certain 
satisfactions, which he called private, without expressing himself 
more clearly, they would invite him to the French Court. He 
also said something to me in praise of the Abbot Scaglia. I do not 
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know if the overtures for negotiating are to be made through Savoy. 
It seems that in several respects the interests of that duke and 
Buckingham are identical. If there is anything his Majesty certainly 
knows nothing about it, though I perceive that the Spamards have 
no thought that way, as if the Kings of England and France received 
a monthly salary from them those two crowns could not do more for 
Spain than at present. The Dutch ambassador has some idea that 
in France Clerk saw the Ambassador Mirabel. As he only returned 
last evening I will endeavour with time to obtain confirmation of 
this, but you will get more certain information earlier, though when the 
king was spoken to about the matter he did not choose to declare himself. 

A certain Frenchman, a lute player, Gotiers by name, who was 
in the queen’s service, has been put in the Tower. It seems he 
proposed to murder the duke, as they say they found a pistol 


.on him. Really, however, he traduced the king himself and the 


duke and boasted that by the dulcet tones of the lute he could make 
his way even into the royal bed and he had been urged to do so in a 
manner that became well-nigh nauseous. This fellow will not 
escape lightly, as the king himself has examined him, assisted 
solely by the duke, extreme rigour and secrecy being observed 
owing to the nature of the charges. 

The naval preparations of Spain, the Dunkirk reinforcements 
and yet more the steps taken by the French, have caused the 
king to do the like, exactly as he said to me. Twice yesterday 
did he sit in Council declaring that in the spring he meant to have 
80 menwf-war ready, namely, 20 royal galleons and the rest 
merchantmen. The duke will go one of these days to Rochester 
to select the first and commissioners are already appointed for 
the others. Some assure me that jewels have been taken from 
the crown to raise money for this purpose, as without it con- 
‘sultations are but loss of time and repute. Above all he called 
attention to supplies of victuals. If these are made during the 
cold weather something may be expected, otherwise it is but a 
castle in the air raised for intimidation. : 

The armed ships continue to plunder the French, to such an 
extent that some of the Spanish partisans declare that the king 
ought to pay himself the residue of the dower due to him by the 
Most Christian, to facilitate disasters on the plea of necessity and 
further seek to indemnify the merchants who have suffered through 
the sequestration of British property in France. 

The armed galleons mentioned before have made ,two entries 
into Dunkirk ; the first with fifteen prizes, the second with six, 
mostly Dutch and laden with wine. Besides the ordinary vessels 
in that port, four have been fitted out lately, orders being issued 
for eight’more. The Spaniards are certainly inclined to reinforce 
their navy in every direction, and on the arrival of the fleet they 
ought to be watched very narrowly, and indeed, to benefit the 
Dunkirkers, especially in the Netherlands, it has been decreed 
that they alone may export merchandise by sea and exercise the 
carrying trade from Spain to Flanders. 
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the alienation of certain estates belonging to Westminster Abbey 
of which he is dean. The duke purchased them at a moderate price 
and then resold them for treble the amount. The Earl of Exeter 
has lately been promoted to the Council, some say for the purpose 
of employing him in negotiations with the Spaniards, but I 
understand it is rather to facilitate the exaction of the subsidies 
in the provinces of his government, many of the lords lieutenant 
having returned into the country, especially Lord Carleton, who, 
as reported, came back the first time with but little success. 
Nothing more is said about the subscription of the judges, the 
undertaking having proved very arduous, and declares that of those 
who hold the purse he does not require the hand which was merely 
wanted to facilitate its opening when acting against the recusants, 

The Earl of Bristol, a prisoner in the Tower ever since the last 
parliament, has but little life left in him (e ridotto in margine 
molto restretto di vita). Some say that with the removal of this 
chief hindrance to Buckingham’s accusations and his making | 
his peace with many others of the chief grandees, hopes of a 
parliament may revive, though I am of opinion that the king 
is still very averse from such a step. 

I, this week receive the packet from Italy with the letters opened. 
Many have been abstracted, especially those from the state. The 
postmaster at Antwerp writes to me that the courier who left 
Venice on the 18th December, was robbed above Bassano. By 
my own letters I learn of this felonious act, but as they were 
separate from those of the merchants which all reached their 
destination, I suspect that the incident is due to immoderate 
inquisitiveness, and your Excellencies should apply a remedy 
by ordinary duplicates of the missives under that date, so as not 
to leave me in the dark about your will. 

London, the 15th January, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


110. Lunarpo Moro, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
the DocE and Senate. 


The evening after the arrival from Flanders of the ambassador's 
brother there, Olivares sent a courier to the Marquis Spinoja and 
the Infanta in Flanders, without letting the message go through 
the hands of the secretaries. It may be they are afraid of some 
revolt, or perhaps they are planning some stroke against Holland 

. or England, and therefore, they are issuing their orders in such a 
way that they cannot be announced anywhere else, especially 
as a rumour is abroad that the ships of Dunkirk have landed in 
a small island near England and captured @ quantity of animals. 

Madrid, the 16th January, 1626. 

[ftalian.] 


111. Mare Anronto Morzsmni, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Dogz and Senate. 
The duke is convinced that Cardinal Richelieu means to ruin 


his ambassador, and this late change is only to make use of 
Scaglia with the English, so that, in case of non-success he may 
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lay the blame upon Scaglia and render him hateful to the English 
also as the instrument of the deceit of others. On the other hand 
the English know the cardinal’s manner of negotiating, so that 
in all probability if things go ill, the fault will be that of the 
principals, and the mediator will deserve praise. Accordingly 
they have sent instructions to the ambassador to intervene, but with 
allcircumspection. The thing that most helped to bring about this 
decision was the news that the Duke of Buckingham may proceed to 
that Court in person, in which case Scaglia might become prime 
mover in that sphere. But those who see most clearly consider the 
duke’s visit to France useless, harmful and full of contradictions, 
so they hesitate to believe in it, though one may believe anything 
of a man who has ambition as his motive and love for his escort. 

Turin, the 17th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian.] 


112. Grovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the Nether- 
* lands, to the DocE and SEnats. 


I have paid my respects to the King and Queen of Bohemia. 
The king, mindful of his lost greatness, stands upon his royal 
dignity, though his present condition makes this too absurd as 
he cannot receive the ministers of great princes in a becoming 
fashion. He kept me standing and did not give me the proper 
titles. I am told that is his usual way here. 

The queen treated me most courteously, and those who 
experience her most kindly nature must bitterly regret the ill 
fortune she has suffered and desire for her what her merits and 
greatness deserve. 

The Hague, the 18th January, 1626 [M.v.]. 

[/talian.} 


118. Grroramo Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and Srnatr. 


Two English ships recently pursued a French one, which took 
refuge at Brill. Two Dutch men-of-war happened to be in the 
port and protected it against the English. This action is con- 
sidered of some account by those who weigh affairs of state with 
a just balance. 

The Hague, the 18th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian.] 

114. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Ger- 

many, to the Dogz and SEnarr. 


There ia little hope of a successful termination to the nego- 
tiations for peace with Denmark, as fresh difficulties are constantly 
arising. The Duke of Bavaria has sent a copy of an intercepted 
letter from England to Denmark, urging the latter to remain 
firm, assuring him of powerful help in men and money and 
promising that the Margrave of Baden will very soon have 20,000 
men to go and join him, because England will supply him with 
men and money for the purpose, He also assures him that the 
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Marquis of Coure is collecting forces to join Baden. Many believe 
this letter to be genuine ; others consider it a pure invention of 
Bavaria to cool the belief in the treaties, as he does not want a 
peace just now, because it will mean giving up something of what 
he has. 

Vienna, the 20th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian ; copy.] 


115. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. 


The Dutch ambassador has complained at the behaviour of 
the ministers over the money due to the state. He fears an 
understanding between the two crowns and that they have 
undertaken not to help, the one the Rochellese, the other the 
English and Dutch. This suspicion is due to an order issued to 
the ports to receive the Spanish fleets, while a general order 
has been issued for a general census of the sailors and ships of the 
whole kingdom. : 

Paris, the 21st January, 1626 [M.v.]. 

[/talian.] 


116. To the Ambassador in France and the like to the other 
Courts. 


The Count of Soissons arrived here and though he wished to 
remain incognito, we thought it proper to give him a public 
reception and also to entertain him at the public cost. We 
decided to receive him in the same manner as we received Condé. 
The count agreed to be addressed in the third person, and this 
was arranged. We could not, however, agree to give him the 
title of Highness everywhere. The count appeared completely 
satisfied and stayed four days longer than he had intended, seeing 
all the notable things. 


To Rome and the other Courts except France add: 

We think it right you should be informed not to speak about 
it without provocation, but to justify our action if occasion 
arises, expressing our wish to honour the count. 

Ayes, 91. Noes, 1. Neutral, 1. 

[Ztalian.] 


117. othe Ambassador at the Hague and the like to England. 


All particulars about overtures for peace are always worth 
observing. It will do no good for you to make representations 
to the Government, as they would only provoke fresh requests. 
Tf chance offers an opportunity of a discussion with the Palatine 
or the French or English ambassador, you can advance arguments 
in favour of diversions, as the proper action of the two crowns, 
which we have already expressed and need not repeat. The 
Danish ambassador has recently taken leave. In reply to his 
demands we have shown how much we have done and he has 
seemed satisfied, while the Dutch ambassador also has finally 
givenin, The officers of the late Count Mansfelt were courteously 
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received in the Collegio and satisfied with our excellent disposition, 
though the accident which brought them has completely changed 
the aspect. of affairs. Some of them will continue their journey 
to France, England, Holland and elsewhere. 

To England add : 

We have received your letters this week showing your vigilance 
and ability. We have nothing special to answer. 

Ayes, 147. Noes, 0. Neutral, 7. 

[talian.] 


118. Arvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doar and Srnarer. 


It is confirmed that the Most Christian disapproves of the 
negotiations at the Court of Bassompierre, who justifies himself 
by the copy of his instructions, claiming that he exceeded instead 
of diminishing them. I understand that the Catholics in England 
vituperated them because he was either unable to obtain anything 
for their advantage or else gave himself very little trouble to do 
so, and they even reproached him to his master, that despite the 
prohibition of the laws he obtained permission to export some 
thousands of hides, greatly to the profit of his purse. The king 
and ministers resent the forms observed in France and consider 
them a pretext, indicating ill will, at variance with the concessions 
made on this side. Despite this I fancy that the Duke of 
Chevreuse, who is the close confidant of this side, on the one 
hand, and on the other Bassompierre himself, with the assent of 
Richelieu, through Moulins, late secretary of the Count of Tilliéres 
who conducts the affairs of the Most Christian at this Court, 
have made overtures, so that the queen’s satisfaction and other 
matters connected with the marriage may be brought more into 
conformity with the contract than was conceded to Bassompierre, 
and that with regard to shipping a day should be fixed 
for both sides to give up. ships, sequestrated property and 
reprisals. 

In consequence of these overtures they have again sent to France 
Gerbier, one of the gentlemen who returned lately from that Court, 
and they have answered Moulins thus. Upon the first point about 
satisfying the queen, that the king inclined towards them out of 
general regard for the common weal and his brother-in-law, which 
is true as the last expulsion of the French was based more on 
state policy than on anything else, the negotiations with the 
Catholics having greatly exasperated him so that he Gould not 
go a step farther, nor do I think he will: firstly, in order not to 
wrotg Bassompierre, who is thought to have gained and hold the 
acquisition in account. Neat, they suppose that by the new treaty 
the Most Christian has derogated from the articles of the marriage 
contract, in consideration of which the French may seek to introduce 
some change into.it. To this must be added that since Bassompierre’s 
departure the disagreements with the queen have not diminished 
and Gotier’s imprisonment on account of suspected intrigues with 
"SD wibsehncs-gacite Had “teres: caobannsn the han asses. oi the Bvoark. 
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nation. Finally, the most important consideration is thought to be 
the duke’s interest, who having already placed his relations and 
dependents about the queen, would be compelled to remove some if 
not all of them were her French attendants to be increased, and so 
he would lose the supremacy he exercises. in her household, which 
he wishes to preserve. 

As regards shipping, the Most Christian’s proposal seems very 
fair and so they attack it by disbelief, suspecting that if they 
refused to approve what was arranged by the qualified ambassador, 
it is unlikely that covert proposals of insignificant persons, not 
supported by letters of credence or by royal commission, would take 
effect. The English government also quotes the conventions 
arranged between the two kingdoms in 1570, confirmed by the 
present kings, forbidding the seizure of property as compen- 
sation for the capture of ships upon which the admiralty awards 
are still pending. The Dutch, Hamburgers and others supply 
examples daily, as from mere policy, without any treaty, they 
are content to proceed by the ordinary channels. On all these 
accounts the king claims the removal of the sequestrations made 
by France, the first being contrary to the said conventions. To 
these resolves must be added facts ; twenty men-of-war having 
sailed a few days ago for the French coast, with orders to stop 
all vessels indiscriminately, some say to go even further and 
burn them in the open harbours, but so far I have no confirmation 
of this.* This first squadron will be followed by five royal galleons 
of those which returned lately after being battered by a storm, 
and I understand that M. de Soubise will entbark on board one of 
them as an adventurer. 

Perceiving with what long strides they are hastening to ruin I 
sterred wp the Dutch ambassador, though by reason of his own 
ships and the confusion of the government he cannot do much ; 
I also discussed the subject in conversation with some of the 
gentlemen here whom I know to be well affected towards France, 
as the absence of many others of the party who went into the country 
about the subsidies warrants a suspicion that their mission was 
contrived designedly. My remarks touched on current emergencies 
and disasters to the common cause, the destruction of Germany, 
the interests of all the friendly powers and of the United Provinces 
in particular with regard to the reverses of the German nation, 
burdened on the one hand with very heavy taxes and on the other 
discouraged by the disagreements among their confederates and 
protectors, which I need not repeat, and being well known here they 
did not defend, but justify them on the plea of self preservation and 
the ill will which they suppose the Most Christian bears against 
England, fomented by the Spaniards for theiy owt end. From the 
replies I gathered that both here and in France the two reasons assigned 





* The squadron referred to was the one fitted out by the city of London and 
under the command of Sir John Pennington. Writing on the 28th Dec. os. 
Pennington says he has only fifteen sail of very poor quality. His instructions 
were to seize four or six ships riding at Havre which had been bought by Louis 
in the Netherlands. Pennington sailed from the Downs on the 3lst Dec. 0.8. 
but put in at Falmouth on the 10th Jan. 0.8. without having accomplished 
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for the dispute, the queen’s household and the shipping, are merely 
pretexts and not hard to adjust, the point on England's side being 
that Buckingham is offended because they objected to his going to 
France as being personally distasteful to them, while the Most 
Christian is supposed to be firm in his resolve to extirpate the 
Huguenots, especially the Rochellese ; and the French incline to 
strengthen themselves at sea, which they will never endure here because 
they are so close. More than one person told me frankly that not 
to oppose this would amount to giving the French the keys to his 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Besides this there are the suspicions here which I may now call 
certainty, of collusion between the Most Christian and Catholic 
kings, the former being determined not to break openly with the latter, 
for reasons he has announced. From these considerations I gather 
that the English have decided to lift the mask and thus fathom 
their depth of water, more than one person having told me 
that if the Most Christian cares to support sinking Germany, his 
Majesty will do the like, by diversion or in some other way, but 
they dg not mean, under cover of this lethargy, to find a Spanish 
fleet ready to attack them, without being seen, as they suspect from 
the reception of Spanish vessels in the Most Christian’s open 
harbours, in order that they may be closer and have a safer retreat. 
The idea of inclining the Most Christian to German affairs is certainly 
intended to divert him from strengthening his fleet, of which they are 
very jealous here and from attacks on the Huguenots, who are similarly 
protected. Despite this the obstacles due to poverty are so great 
as to make’ it appear impossible to do great things, and perhaps to 
be unable to secure or defend themselves advantageously against 
the two kings who if not openly allied for attack are at least not averse 
tot. Ifitbe effected I fancy they would prefer leaving the advantage to 
the Spaniard by peace or otherwise, rather than allow the French 
to get anything. 

According to opinion here France moves firstly from her knowledge 
of the disorders in this kingdom and her knowledge of the king’s 
poverty, the ambition of those most in authority in France to advance 
Catholicism to the utmost and bring the Huguenots to destruction, 
Richelieu under pretence of the English and the India trade seeking 
his own safety by making himself master of the harbours and the 
sea thus guarding against disgrace, which often happens in the 
changeable climate of France, and if it befalls him he would be able 
to intimidate the king through the consideration which he will always 
enjoy with those who have naval forces and know their intportance. 
These and other reasons which I omit, are masked by the two affairs 
of shipping and the queen’s household, though I know that at present 
these are the least important. 

T acquaint the Ambassador Zorzi with the suspicions of England 
that he may keep the French from the precipice and I rely on 
his giving me assurances from them which will enable me in 
conversation to moderate the bad opinion of them which here 
rages more and more. 

London, the 22nd January, 1627. 
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Dispacci, The naval preparations already ordered by the king do not 
Inghilterra. exceed the intention announced. His Majesty appointed com- 
aeneti@? missioners for this, depriving the ordinary Grand Council of all 
authority, because the number of its members, who received seats 
as an honorary rank, lessened the security and secrecy of their 
decisions. They calculate that the fitting out of the twenty 
royal galleons will cost 80,0002. sterling and they are destined for 
the defence of England and Ireland. The other ships, requiring 
much money and many provisions also, I believe, need much 
time. The Dutch ambassador has been acquainted with this 
royal resolve, his masters being also urged to have their con- 
tingents ready, by the terms of the league. The ambassador 
' asked on what expedition these forces would be employed, and when 
told, on the coast of Spain and to anticipate the preparations in that 
quarter, he rejoined that the present business with France gave no 
indication of this and enlarged upon the detriment done to the common 
cause. They answered in general terms, and he told me he understood 
in very plain terms that they care less for the loss of Ireland than 
for that of the Huguenot faction in France. 

This same ambassador having frequently complained of reports 
current at Court of negotiations with Spain, spoke on the subject 
lately with added force in consequence of what I reported about 
the free access of Clerk to the Spanish embassy in Paris. The 
king therefore thought fit to treat him confidentially and appointed 
Lords Conway and Carleton to let him know that many attempts 
at agreement had been made to his Majesty by shallow-brained 
persons, but he would never assent without informing his allies, 
and the ambassador might tell his master so much. Of Clerk's 
negotiations they said nothing, not even when urged, nor did they 
give the names of those shallow-brained mediators. At Court, 
however, within the last few days there is talk of expecting from 
Antwerp a famous painter, named Rubens, who has sold pictures 
to Buckingham to the sum of over 100,000 florins, for the purpose 
they say, of thus introducing himself and Cottington, whom I 
reported in disgrace as a Spanish partisan, now frequents the 
Court, nor does the king frown on him, and at his request, so I hear, 
lately knighted Wyche, the ambassador for Constantinople,* though 
this may be the usual prerogative of the post. 

On the other hand the partisans of Spain tell me that the king 
wishes for peace by all means, to which the Catholic is not averse, 
the chief difficulty consisting in the observance of the stipulations, 
the Spaniards maintaining positively that all the promises of the 
English king are unfulfilled, so that he canhot be trusted, as shown, 
they say, by what was negotiated in Spain about the marriage, but 
the adjustment of the one with France and by the leagues with 
Denmark and the United Provinces. For my part I believe that 
the Spaniards give words which neither bind nor render desperate 
but act as a narcotic. Meanwhile, they strengthen themselves and 


* On the 16th Dec., 0.8. Shaw: Knights of England, vol. i, page 191. 
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leave no stone unturned in the hope of seeing these two kings 
come to blows. From similar circumstances, which though of 
varied fashion are essentially uniform, some persons infer that 
something is being negotiated unknown to the king, this belief 
being based on the duke’s necessity for supporting himself, 
as im the event of a rupture with France, the French pro- 
perty which has been seized would be confiscated and to some 
extent supply the present beggary for money (mendicita presente 
del denaro). 

The Palatine has recalled Rustorff who served as his agent at 
this Court for four years. I learn from several quarters that the 
impulse came from this side, as he thoroughly understood the affairs 
of the English Court, got well to the bottom of its designs and was 
disliked by those who wished to conceal them. The duke in short 
did not love him at all and the favourites declare the expense 
unnecessary for that prince, that all Englishmen are bound to 
serve him by reason of his close relationship to the crown, that 
Rustorff transacted business for Sweden, Brandenburg and other 
German princes and was especially dependent upon France, 
where he will perhaps be employed, on account of a pension of 
500 crowns received by him heretofore from Blainville and which 
he subsequently renounced to please the King of England, as I 
reported from the Netherlands. His master tells him to bring 
back a blank sheet with the signatures of the Palatine and his wife 
and their seal, which was consigned to the English ministers when 
they sent the first fleet to Spain, so that it might put to sea in 
the name*of the Princes Palatine. The sheet having passed from 
one secretary to another is not yet found, although of great 
importance, as it may be filled up with anything they please. Some 
believe that on this account the Palatine contemplates an accommo- 
dation, to which I know Rustorff will persuade him on “any terms, 
as he utterly despairs of assistance from England. On this subject 
Camerarius, the Palatine’s councillor, writes that hitherto Lorraine 
and Wirtemberg have exerted themselves in vain but they have 
recently heard covertly that if the Palatine, his wife and children 
were to change their residence and country, they would facilitate 
the remission, a plan which regards England from its closeness, 
nor can they possibly carry it into effect. Certainly the Palatine 
needs a good minister here ; he must be neither English nor venal 
but sincere, it being remarked that they are seeking to render the 
countess unpopular just as they have already converted into hatred 
the love once borne the king, a vast project fraught with 
no ordinary and extensive designs, the consequences of which, 
though remote, should be nipped in the bud lest they take deeper 
root. . 

Many of the councillors and other titled personages have returned 
into the country to levy the loan, which meets with resistance under 
pretext of poverty. The absence of some and of the greater part 
is not advantageous and many believe it to have been contrived 
purposely, lest the heat with the French be moderated as requisite, 
and as might have happened. I especially regret the absence of 
Lord Carleton, who spoke to me about this affair before his departure 
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with great good judgment, and also because two of the most troublesome 
counties, the most reluctant to pay, have been assigned to him.* 

The commissioners from Scotland will leave satisfied upon the 
two points urged by the nobility ; the first that on the payment 
of a yearly contribution to the king they shall retain possession 
for ever of the church property ; the other that as for reasons of 
sound policy the king wills the abolition of the hereditary offices, 
the persons entitled to them may sell them to the king. They, 
however, insist on ready money and nothing else knowing that 
they will continue to hold them during the present penury, which 
will not end so soon. For the adjustment of these two points the 
king has nominated forty commissioners, and after their report, 
which cannot be brief, he promises to go post for his coronation 
and call a parliament to confirm and ratify everything, as 
desired by the Scots above all things. Two other Scottish 
bishops have arrived, but owing to the illness of one of them they 
have not yet seen the king or made their proposals. 

I have received the ducal missives of the 17th and 23rd 
December and availed myself of Mansfelt’s death and recom- 
mended a good understanding with France and the diversion of 
peccant humours, as commanded, in such wise that when discussing 
the most intimate relations between this country and France, one of 
the persons best affected, extolling the prudence of the Senate, said 
its most discreet opinions would always be adopted willingly. I 
said in general terms that your Excellencies advocate quiet, union 
and the public service, confidence, not punctilios, between sovereigns 
and friends, solidity, not appearances, in a niatter of such vital vm- 
portance, nor would I commit myself further without instructions. 

London, the 22nd January, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


120, Acostin VianvoL, Venetian Secretary at Florence, to 
the Doar and SENATE. 


Encloses some fairly recent advices from Neoburgh with par- 
ticulars which seem of no small importance. 

Florence, the 26th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian.] 


121. From Neoburgh, the 30th December, 1626. 


By way of Calais we learn that the Biscayan ships entered 
Ireland on the west coast and occupied the county of Sligo and 
the island of Pugo ; and similarly, the Dunkirk ships have sacked 
the island of Sorles and taken a fort there. @n account of this 
there is great’ consternation in England, and all the ports are 
closed. Meanwhile, Buckingham has gone post to Canterbury, 
and it is rumoured that he will cross to France, to adjust all the 
differences with that kingdom and procure help against the 
Spaniards. 

[ftalian.] 


* Oxford and Berks, Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 25. 
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122. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in 
Germany, to the Doar and SENATE. 


The Cardinal della Cueva writes to the Catholic ambassador 
here that the English from Holland, destined for Denmark, 
embarked upon five galleons with large sums of money, and the 
merchant, Calandrini, with other money drafts, but on the way 
from Amsterdam they were ail drowned. Here the news is con- 
sidered another victory, but all do not believe it, as many other 
letters have arrived from Brussels which make no mention of 
this incident. However, the ambassador shows the advice to 
all who wish to see it. 

Vienna, the 27th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

{Italian ; copy.] 


123. Zorzi Grustin1AN, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the DocE and SmnaTE. 


Last week a messenger arrived from Buda with news of the con- 


Costantinopoli.chesion of peace and that Cesar had promised to send an envoy to 


Venetian 
Archives. 


the Porte at once. The English ambassador, who is zealous over 
this business, tried to get at the truth from Gabor’s agent, who said 
it was true there was a truce for three months, and Mortessa had 
withdrawn to Buda, but Gabor had not withdrawn to Cassovia, as 
he remained with his forces and those of Mansfelt in impertal 
territory, with the intention of renewing the war at the earliest 
opportuntty. Two days later a messenger arrived from the prince, 
with letters to his agent and the English ambassador, dated from 
Creniz on the 14th December, confirming the truce for three months, 
and stating his intention of wintering in imperial territory, and his 
determination to renew the war at the earliest opportunity even 
without the Turks. He directs his agent to urge the ambassadors 
to get Mortessa recalled to the Porte to report about Hungary, as he 
will certainly induce the Sultan to continue the war. But the 
ambassadors of England and the States disagreed, saying that as 
the ministers here wanted peace with the emperor, Mortessa would 
be removed at once from his post. It would be better, seeing they 
are resolved on peace here, to postpone the conclusion as long as 
possible, so that the prince may continue the war, in which Mortessa 
cannot fail to be of some assistance to him. 

I communicated to the English ambassador the advices from 
Vienna about the emperor urging Wallenstein to attack Buda, so 
that he might stir wp the Caimecan and others. But it is clear that 
theig fear of war prevails over every other sentiment. The 
ambassadgr seems to care little about the withdrawal of the Turks 
so long as Gabor is resolved to fight, and the allies support him. He 
says that Denmark proposes to penetrate into Austria while Tilly 
will have to scatter his forces. 

Pervis Bey, on his way to Tenedos, found an English ship laden 
with wine. He handed it to the Cadi with orders not to let it go 
asthout enecsal instructions from the OCavtain Pasha. He took 
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to the Caimecan, and obtained the release of the ship and the men 
too. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 28th January, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian ; dectphered.] 


124. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and SENATE. 

In order that Bassompierre’s treaty may come to naught and 
that he may not have the honour of reconciling France and 
England, Cardinal Richelieu has adopted other means and is 
making other proposals. With these he has sent Buckingham’s 
gentleman, Clerk, to that island, and now we hear that he will 
soon be back. 

Paris, the 28th January, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


125. Atviss Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Docr and SENaTE. 

The duke’s gentleman, Gerbert, has gone to France bearing 
the decisions of this Government, in conformity throughout with 
the replies given to the Most Christian’s secretary, Moulins, as 
reported. The proposals about the queen, the sea and shipping 
are rejected under pretence of desiring some greater security for 
the observance of whatever may be stipulated, since what was 
conceded to Bassompierre is disapproved and remains without 
effect. I understand that Gerbert also takes the duke’s reply 
to a note from the cardinal proposing that they, the two 
favourites, should adjust the present differences. I learn that the 
duke banteringly reproved the cardinal, saying he was not 
authorised, could not interfere unless commanded, and the like. 
In fact he is offended because Richelieu thwarted his journey to 
France and wishes to give Bassompierre a blow by negotiating 
afresh. Thus matters of such importance for the common weal 
rank beneath private interests, in which statesmanship has no part, 
and if introduced in the midst of conversation hostile and ill- 
affected persons silence it here by citing the disturbances in 
France, the perilous position of the king through the disunion 
and discontent of the princes and the like, which by weakening 
the French monarchy give vigour to England. On the other hand 
in France the reports received of the English government, the want 
of money, the disaffection of the people for the king, and the universal 
hatred of the duke sustain the stubborn aversion for an adjusiment. 
I unmask such artifices everywhere, which are equally self-evident 
and prejudicial. I did this particularly the other day with Moulins 
himself, persuading him by his letters and good offices to give 
warmth, whereby to maintain union and affection, instead of 
destroying and suffocating it, assuring him of the merit he will 
obtain with the public cause, his own conscience and his master 
himself by turning him aside from catastrophe and preserving 
all his force for the maintenance of his own glory against his 
enemies and not against his own kin. I told him my discourse 
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was always to this effect because the Signory was linked to the 
two crowns and to the common cause. 

Eight of the twenty ships which went to the French coast have 
returned for lack of victuals, with which they were only provided 
for three months. The other royal galleons on which M. de Soubise 
was to embark as an adventurer are not yet ready, nor will they 
be for some time, he himself having returned two days ago from 
Portsmouth where they are being fitted out. I have nothing 
to add about the new fleet. Some said they would begin to fit 
out the royal galleons with the money collected for Buckingham’s 
journey to France, but I am assured that no such fund ever 
existed. With the essential money failing I know not what to 
promise, especially as I understand they have contracted for the 
supply of victuals with the same individual who served them so 
badly last year, although the duke told the Dutch ambassador 
the contrary. The people are dissatisfied, their condition becomes 
worse through the interruption of trade and the preparations of 
Spain, nor are there the means of self-defence. As yet the dis- 
content increases. It seems to me that these same Spaniards 
are meditating an attack on the Scilly Islands and the Isle of 
Wight, the project having been revealed by a captain lately 
arrived. They decided to reinforce the garrisons in those parts, 
though hitherto nothing has been done for lack of money, for 
which cause they cannot even convey the troops to the places 
where they are needed. 

The Palatine’s agent insisted earnestly on getting back the 
blank sheet I mentioned and has at length recovered it. He 
leaves with the first fair wind. He will be treated like the other 
agents, the king having displayed some anger towards those 
who suggested that as the servant of his Majesty’s brother-in- 
law he should receive an extra mark of munificence, and also 
because by the loss of his property he shared his master’s lot.* 

A halberdier has arrived lately from Denmark, sent by the king 
with the patent for the Scottish Colonel Spynie to raise 6,000 foot 
of that nation, though I know not when it can be done, unless the 
king give a certain sum, which will be hard, as he chooses to 
employ all the money in fitting out ships. For this purpose he 
has made a second reduction in the tables of the Court, and 
suspended not only the pensions but even the salaries of his 
servants and those of the crown until at least fifty ships are 
equipped, a measure which causes discontent and improper 
comment.. The halberdier brings no other news ‘ftom those 
parts except the conference between Saxony and Denmark and 
some overtures of Brandenburg to Saxony to demand of the em- 
peror tke restoration of the Palatine, but upon this Saxony has 
not yet declared himself. Nor is he expected to do so because of 
his well known principles. 

The treaty of composition put forward between the king 
and the English Catholics still remains in suspense. The chief 
difficulty consists in their being unable to guarantee the amount 
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to which they bind themselves, as those alone who have hitherto 
declared themselves Catholics could not. bear the burden of 
80,0002. yearly, without the titled persons, who being exempt 
from the extortions of the officials, seem averse to the payment, 
and without help from those who are Catholics, but who, in order 
to save their property and families, have not declared themselves 
and attend the reformed church, though should they once make 
the demonstration they would immediately share the common 
peril with the others, supposing the king to change his mind or the 
parliament pass an Act against the Papists, as is always customary 
every session. As they would consequently remain discovered 
for ever they will not run the risk. 

I understand that this movement originated in the duke’s house 
and with his mother, who is ruled by certain Jesuits who frequent 
tt and reside there, and she thinks solely of devices for making money, 
being aware that the want of it and penury are the greatest obstacles 
to her son’s supremacy. The duke on the other hand lends himself 
willingly to these ideas of becoming the head and protector of the 
Catholics, because his greatest hindrances proceed from the perce~ 
cution and license exercised by the Puritans. This idea coupled with 
the authority he enjoys through the possession of the Cinque Ports, 
the keys of the kingdom, and the post of admiral, together with the 
queen's barrenness and the blandishments of the Spaniards, and 
much more by the necessity for self support, which is in great 
jeopardy if dependent on any other aid, cause persons the most 
visionary to anticipate still more important results (questa mossa 
come intendo tiene origine della casa e dalla’ madre del Duca, la 
quale governata da certi giesuiti, che vi praticano et habitano, non 
pensa che ad inventioni di far denari, mentre conosce la penuria 
et il bisogno, t maggiori nemici del posto che tiene suo figliolo, it 
Duca, all’incontro st porta volontieri a questi concetti di farsi capo 
€ protetiore de Cattolici, provenendogli i suoi maggiori contrarti 
dalla prosecutione e liberté che professano i Puritani, concetto che 
accompagnato con Vauttorita che tiene con le chiavi di questo Regno 
che sono i cingue porti et 0 Amiragliato del mare con Pinfecondita 
della Reina con le blanditie de Spagnoli, et molto pit con la 
necesita del proprio sostegno per ogn’altra via molto periclitante 
da occasione a pir speculativi d’entrar in consiguenze pra rilevantt 
ancora). 

In this connection I have just been told that Clerk will return 
to France. If this proves true the suspicions about negotiations 
with the Spaniards will probably become a certainty, notwith- 
standing the assurances to the contrary given here. The Dutch 
ambassador writes about this to his colleague in France to keep on 
the watch and I did the same with Zorzi, descrising Clerk personally, 
so that his proceedings may be the better watched should they send 
him back. 

The same ambassador has intimated to all the English colonels 
and captains in the service of the United Provinces that they 
must be at their posts and with their regiments by the Ist April 
next. Although it has been said lately that the Dutch are 
negotiating a ten years’ truce this is supposed to bea Spanish trick 
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to render the allied powers suspicious, as similar reports benefit 
them greatly in certain quarters, though from what I have learned 
about the interests of the United Provinces I cannot believe they 
would decide without. first giving notice to England, France and 
the confederates, without whom their support would be in the 
air. Moreover, the ambassador tells me they are negotiating the 
renewal of their league with the French, which expires next June. 

Some Scottish wine vessels have been allowed to quit France 
by connivance. For the rest the mutual reprisals continue 
without the slightest change after lasting so many weeks. 

The prisoner Gotiers has been tortured. Some facts were elicited 
about a close intimacy with the daughter of the Earl of Carlisle, who 
would have preferred silence, and I understand that the ill will between 
him and the duke has since revived. They wish to hush up the 
matter and there was some idea of forbidding any mention of it, 
but that would only have made the mischief greater. 

The commission from Scotland will leave satisfied. The 
Scottish bishops have had audience of the king and propose 
forthwith, in virtue of their privileges, to be authorised to proceed 
against the Catholics. His Majesty has not answered nor is he 
violently against them, having taken offence at the Puritans, 
who oppose the exaction of the subsidies to the utmost. I hear 
that the county of Nottingham in particular has utterly refused 
to sign and pay, but will send deputies to the king.* 

On Sunday last the queen performed her masque, which was 
very pretty (gentile assat). The king had the ambassadors invited, 
adding*that they should have a place apart. As the first at the 
Court, and following what was done about Bassompierre a few 
weeks ago, I thanked his Majesty for the honour, saying I 
expected a place near his person. Upon this point the Dutch 
ambassador told the Master of the Ceremonies that he should follow 
amy example. I, however, declined to fraternise with him, treating 
him most confidentially but with a proper disparity. Next day 
the Chamberlain came to my house and blaming the Master of 
Ceremonies for not having properly executed his orders, added 
how ready his Majesty was to treat your Serenity like all the 
other crowned heads. Accordingly, I obtained a fitting post, 
and after thanking the king for this confirmation of his affection 
I said that no doubt could ever be entertained about it, just as 
there is no doubt about what is due to your Excellencies, but 
with the recent example of Bassompierre malignant persons 
might, in the event of disparity, make remarks unbetoming the 
unchanging correspondence between his Majesty and the most 
sesene republic. The Chamberlain and the Earl of Pembroke, 
his brother, ratified all this in terms of the greatest esteem. All 
the members of this family show remarkable respect for your 
Excellencies and certainly deserve the Signory’s affection. 

The day after the masque all the lords departed for the 
country to exact the subsidies, unwillingly, because of the very 
cold weather and the expense, as they are all obliged to perform 
“* Apparently he means Northampton. See Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, 
vol. i, pages 184, 188-190. 
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the journey at their own cost. Only a few have thus remained 
at Court, so that they cannot even assemble the Council. As 
the members here are not those with whom I am most intimate I have 
delayed the execution of the instructions of the 31st December, 
received this week, about the apparent formation of a league, reported 
from France. I remember writing about this as far back as the 
16th September, adding that it was aimed against Venice and Savoy. 
Many still apprehend this, judging from the corrupt policy of France, 
the suspicion of collusion between the Most Christian and Catholic 
kings rendering it even more probable. Ihave already written to 
Brussels as commanded about the Abbot Scaglia in case he determine 
to make his proposed journey and only regret that all the advices 
will have to cross the sea twice. 

I request the balloting of money to defray the cost of couriers 
and postage of letters, having no longer any funds for that purpose. 

London, the 29th January, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


126. That for the next four years all wool brought from the 
West to this city by ship, whether laded by Venetians or 
foreigners, shall be exempt from all import duty. 

Ayes, 143. Noes, 2. Neutral, 5. 

[Italian.] 


127. AnprxA pa Mosto, Proveditore of Cephalonia, to the 
Doge and Senats. 


On the 18th November last a complaint was presented to me 
against some English merchants about secret. meetings (conven- 
ticole) arranged by them, and monopolies to the public prejudice 
and the loss of the inhabitants here. A process will be instituted 
immediately and as soon as a decision has been reached I will 
send full particulars to your Serenity. 

I enclose the accounts of this chamber of the money sent to 
Candia and Corfu. 

Cephalonia, the last day of January, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] 


128. Giovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and Sznare. 


The news from Denmark has encouraged the States, who 
otherwise would be much cast down. Colonel Morgan is 
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a favourable wind and for some troops which are coming from 
England, to fill up his companies, and this cannot take long. 
The Hague, the Ist February, 1626 [m.v.]. a 
[Ttalian.] - 


129. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Ger- 

many, to the Doge and Senate. 

No further negotiations have passed with Gabor since he 
signed the peace. Although he entered a league with England, 
Denmark and the Dutch, they attach no importance to that here, 
saying that with his natural duplicity, he will take the money 
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and deceive every one, subsequently following the policy which 
he finds most advantageous for himself. 

Vienna, the 3rd February, 1626 [M.v.]. 

[Italian ; copy.] 


130. To the Ambassador at Rome and the like to the other 
Courts. 


We enclose copies of our letters to France about the detention 
of a chamberlain of the French ambassador and a servant of the 
Savoyard for firing pistols in the streets. In your conversation 
you will point out the necessity of maintaining good government 
and the safety of our subjects, and this is not derogatory to the 
privileges of ambassadors. If the ministers of France and Savoy 
say anything on the subject you will speak with even more 
emphasis, trying to make them understand the custom of our 
city, which renders even the name of such arms hateful. 

Ayes, 118. Noes, 1, Neutral, 1. 

[Iialian.] 


131. To the Ambassador in England. 


The service of the interpreter is an essential part of our service 
at that Court. With respect to your letter of the 27th December, 
as the present interpreter ought not to leave without some provision, 
we direct you to pay the increase of 100 ducats a year to the old 
man for life, as a recognition of his long service, and try to find 
some one else, without other interests, a good linguist and well 
qualified in other respects, assigning to him the usual initial salary of 
100 ducats a year. A son of Pasini might do, as we hear well of him 
and his father’s loyalty is well known, provided he is not too 
young or that his knowledge of the language is not too uncertain. 
We leave the decision to you, in the assurance that you will 
choose well. 

Ayes, 118. Noes, 1. Neutral, 1. 

[f{talian.] 


132. To the Ambassador in England and at the Hague. 


The Prince of Transylvania in letters to the Count of Thurn 
states that he had promises of help from us, and as these were 
not fulfilled, he was forced to come to terms. We have written to 
our Proveditore General to tell the count that this is an invention, 
as we always put off every request of the prince, shawing that 
all our efforts were directed to the Valtelline and elsewhere. The 
prince has made peace for his own interests. We have sent you 
word of, this so that you may be fully informed if the matter is 
discussed. If you are provoked to speak, you will try to make 
the truth known, but you will aim at the same time at maintaining 
friendly relations with the prince, by bearing witness to our good will. 

We enclose a copy of our advices from Germany this week, for 
your information. 

Ayes, 138. Noes, 2. Neutral, 19. 

[Italian.] 
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Feb. 5, 133. Atvise Contarmi, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
Bensto, to the Dogz and Senars. 
rt be 
Dispacci, The Earl of Holland, one of the chief favourites of the duke and 
Tnghilterra. consequently of the king, came to see me, I having formed a con- 
Archives, dential friendship with him in the Netherlands last year. He 


is a nobleman of sound political opinions, sincere, and one who 
knows not how to divide his affections among the multitude. In 
the course of ordinary conversation he proceeded to tell me of the 
present state of affairs with the Most Christian, of the extremity to 
which they are brought, and how strongly he advocates the union 
between the two crowns, which I believe, because he earnestly sought 
to obtain satisfaction for Bassompierre and because it coincides 
with his private interests because of the heavy assignment made to 
him on the residue of the queen’s dowry with which to pay his debts. 
He said to me: Sir, I will speak confidentially with your Excellency. 
I can assure you that the king my master is very far removed from 
any ideas prejudicial to the common weal, and unless made to 
deviate from it by main force, he will prove his sentiments in 
proper form. His Majesty perceives that these seeds of offence 
with France can but produce fruit no less bitter for our party 
than sweet for the enemy, who cultivate them to the utmost. 
Germany will be lost, the United Provinces will make a truce or 
peace, the Spanish forces will meet with no opposition, and all 
will be in confusion. - The king sees all these and perhaps worse 
disorders with an anxious eye, but what can he do? The French 
barricade the roads which lead to the cgmmon weal. The 
cardinal, who at first maintained a suitable policy, has now 
changed. On my two embassies in France I duly exalted his 
merits. He facilitated the marriage, gave assurance that the 
Most Christian would second the prospect of England for 
the liberty of Germany and for those ends which, suggested by the 
French themselves, induced my king to open war. Now his own 
private interests, the incentives of Rome and of ambition make. 
him swerve from his original path. He thinks solely of 
extirpating the Huguenots, expecting in reward to be made 
legate a latere, superintendent of Avignon and the like. Father 
Berulle, who left here in dudgeon, has a bad influence on him, - 
encouraging the views of the cardinal legate, and claiming the 
red hat for himself. Altogether they have shaken the credit of 
the Sorbonne by the last declaration in favour of the Jesuits, and 
to the king’s detriment they have contrived the imprisonment of 
“-Barens, in short, everything seems suspicious*. Yet on this 
individual the entire government of France depends. The treaty 
for the Valtelline, made with so much solemnity, the recent orders 
to Coeuvres, as I hear from my secretary who rémained at the French 
* The first reference is to the book of the Jesuit Santarelli “Tractatus de 
haerest, schismate . . . et de potestate Romani pontificis in his dilectia puniendia,” 
condemned to be burned by the Parliament of Paris, Both the Parliament and 
the Sorbonne were forbidden to deal with the matter by successive decrees of the 
4th and 25th January. Lavisse: Hist. de France, vol. vi, pt. ii, pages 259, 260. 
Mercure Francaie, ed. Richer, vol. xii, pages 29, 30. The second reference appears 


to be to the fall of the favourite Francois de Barradas on the 2nd Dec. 
Bazin: Hist. de France sous Louie ziii., vol. Hy, page 154. 
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Court, to acknowledge in conformity with the pope’s interests, the 
doubt of some collusion with the Spaniards, the alarm which he 
seeks to cause us by the fleets are all very monstrous effects of the 
regard he has constantly protested for the common weal. As regards 
our interests, my king does not see how he can do more. The 
conventions between the two kingdoms speak clearly about 
shipping and they have been directly violated by the sequestrations 
of France. We have to answer this by reprisals on ships, con- 
sidering that it would render the adjustment more easy. The 
vessels seized before these troubles, on’ which they apparently 
lay the onus of first offences, were taken merely on grounds of 
policy, which does not permit the grant to an enemy of com- 
modities with which to attack us when we have the power to 
intercept them. The search of ships for victuals and ammunition 
is practised with the Dutch, the Hamburgers and every other 
nation. France instead of complaining, ought to facilitate 
these designs, which she herself urged on us for her own interests, 
It is true that we are bound to allow the queen’s household to be 
entirely composed of French people, but if they conspired against 
the state, plotted with the Catholics, endeavoured to divide 
the kingdom into two parties and create distrust between the 
king and queen, what could he do but remove them? Yet at 
the intercession of his brother-in-law, of her mother and one ma; 

say of everybody, he ceded a great part of his own interest to M. 
de Bassompierre, who having obtained what he wanted and more, 
they promised him that the duke should go to adjust the shipping 
question &s well as some business in favour of Germany and the 
common weal. On Bassompierre’s return to France his nego- 
tiations are disapproved, the duke’s embassy is opposed. 
Meanwhile the seizures continue and our traders are treated as 
badly as possible, so that the King of Spain himself, against 
whom we declared and prepared war, never went so far, but gave 
our merchants four months in which to dispose of their effects 
and capital. Shortly after this the cardinal makes the Duke of 
Chevreuse write to the Duke of Buckingham that if he likes they 
together will adjust the disputes, he merely wishes the addition 
of a master of the horse for the queen, that one of the two ladies 
lately conceded shall have the first place in the queen’s court, 
now held by the Countess of Denbigh, the duke’s sister, and 
similar trifles; that as regards the shipping a day should be 
fixed for mutual restitution, both points being intended merely 
as a blow against Bassompierre from private passion- and for 
private interests. My king, after expressions of affection replied 
that,he neither could nor would place reliance on the maintenance 
of fresh ¢reaties proposed covertly and obliquely when those 
arranged by an official of the crown, an ambassador and a person 
of quality, remain disapproved and null. We are thus reduced to 
this plight which does not allow us to take further steps. No fresh 
mission of a minister can be effected, that of the duke having been 
rejected. We cannot believe that the French will send any embassy, 
and if they did no satisfaction could be given from fear of refusal 
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scares the shadows of evil offices is interdicted. Here people state that 
the Most Christian and his brother are on bad terms with each other, 
the princes discontented, Savoy and Soissons intriguing, Epernon 
preparing, the people rising and so forth. In France they 
exaggerate our weakness, the want of money, disagreements with 
the people etc., which is extremely prejudicial for the common weal. 
There remains but one thing, that the friendly powers and their 
ministers shall speak out and dissipate these shadows once for all. 

He then enquired of me who now represented your Serenity in 
France, so that I might request his good offices, adding that the Abbot 
Scaglia was considered too much in the confidence of England. 
Everything would help. He said nothing about writing to your 
Serenity and appeared to speak merely of his own accord as a mark 
of confidence and good will. 

In consequence I made a general reply, thanking him for the 
communication, assuring him that your Excellencies, being equally 
interested in the affairs of both crowns, wished to witness a profitable 
result through their union and not detriment through disagreements, 
especially when fomented by those who desire great profit therefrom. 
I urged him to speak similarly to the king, giving him the same 
advice, which showed me his great interest in the common weal. 
The prudence of a great king was known by the result of affairs, 
which could only be obtained by seconding the nature of the times 
and balancing the quality of the business with his own interests. 
This same axiom presumably actuates the Most Christian who 
foresees as well as others the general ruin unless the preponderance 
of a third party be counterbalanced by thes— two crowns. I laid 
much stress on the necessity of not listening to impassioned statements 
which I now clearly see to be the evil root of coming-events. I said 
the irritation in France has hitherto shown itself merely by words 
and suspicions, which may be far from the facts unless the latter 
be encouraged here. The atmosphere of France being always variable 
it would not be wise to rest the universal ruin on such a basis. I 
instanced the way the republic upholds the common cause despite 
the late negotiations. I alluded to the manifold obligations of this 
crown, to defend itself against the Spaniards, to avenge the mis- 
fortunes of its relatives, to keep faith. I hinted at the fall of Germany, 
the alienation of the powers from the good cause, as they regulate 
their movements by these two crowns. I obeyed orders by touching 
on the interests of the United Provinces and the bias of the Dutch 
towards quiet. I assured him that the Ambassador Zorzi expressed 
the same views in France, as the ties of interest which bind your 
Excellencies to both of these friendly crowns and your affection 
towards them was known to both of us. I limited myself to generalities 
of this nature. 6 

I acquainted Zorzi with the essential part of this colloquy. 
I cannot assert that the cavalier spoke to me by order rather 
than from zeal, and I did not encourage him, to avoid pledging 
myself to anything without knowing the Signory’s will. But his 
repeating that the friendly powers ought to intervene, his asking 
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understand the Dutch ambassador has written as of his own accord 
to their minister in France, perhaps from similar instigation. 
Meanwhile, as they show themselves well disposed here I fancy the 
negotiations with the Spaniards for an adjustment will prove neither 
hopeful nor speedily successful. It is possible, however, that by 
these conceits they may seek to gain time to further the negotiations 
set on foot by the duke alone, but as yet I have no corroboration, though 
I well know that in France they leave no stone unturned which can 
produce confusion, though I demonstrate the harmfulness of this 
policy on every occasion. Some tell me that at the French Court 
Bassompierre is negotiating the second visit of the duke, though 
I cannot say whether prompted from here or no. I am sure that 
should an enemy’s fleet come into these parts the duke would wish 
to be far away because of the blame that would attach to him on 
account of the small provision for defence, which is the special care 
of his two offices of Lord High Admiral and Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. 

London, the 5th February, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


134. Atvisz ContTarri, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


Since Gerbier went to France nothing else of importance has 
happened there. Clerk has not yet departed, nor will he until 
Gerbier returns or answers are received from him. From my 
private ugich on Clerk's movements I know that he passed a whole 
morning alone with the duke anda secretary, nothing else being 
discovered. Many think that should the Abbot Scaglia go to 
Brussels it will be mainly on account of English interests. 

As yet there is no confirmation of the Catholic league beyond 
suspicion based more on appearances than facts, on intrigues rather - 
than sound statements. I will keep on the watch and on the 
return of some of these lords of the Council, who are still in the 
county I shall try and obtain more certain particulars. 

Besides the eight ships the squadron of twenty sail sent to the 
French coast has returned. They say that Pennington, the 
commander, on being reproached with having done nothing, 
said that besides instructions to seize French vessels he received 
sealed orders, not to be opened till he got to the mouth of the 
Garonne, where he found nothing but a blank sheet without any 
writing soever. I do not know if this is a malicious invention 
against the duke, as seems likely, but I do know the ships have 
returned as they went, without many prizes, and their cruise 
wag meant to alarm rather than attack. They now require the 
city of Eondon to victual them again for two months until the 
new fleet is fitted out, and as yet I do not hear of any further 
resolve. 

The Spanish reinforcements become daily more powerful, and Lord 
Falkland, the Viceroy of Ireland, sent a special messenger with this 
news, urgently demanding instructions and the means of defence, 
expressing also doubts of an insurrection unless the fleet show itself 
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off that island. Twice this week has the Council of State sat, 
together with the Council of War, and I believe they have already 
decided to fill up the ten regiments originally raised for the Cadiz 
fleet, their dismissal two months ago, as then decreed, having 
proved impossible either from lack of money or the fatality that 
retards all the affairs of this government. They want to bring 
these regiments up to 10,000 efficient soldiers, to be employed. 
for home defence and for the most important positions; but they 
cannot do this without money, still less as all the officers are 
creditors for considerable arrears and the men have never 
received a farthing. 

By the last ships from Holland a number of officers have arrived 
belonging to the four English regiments for Denmark, in order 
to raise recruits and fill them up. It is said they require some 
3,500 men. I fancy they will soon be ready, as, according to the 
last contract made with Burlamachi and Calandrini the money will 
be disbursed by merchants. I understand that the King of Denmark 
asks that they may go overland and not by sea, perhaps to save 
the cost of transports, but the Dutch, who well know the burden 
they would have to bear by giving them a cavalry escort, do not 
approve of the per and advise against it under pretence of 
insecurity, and the Ambassador Joachim has spoken about this 
with the duke and Secretaries of State. 

Some few of the lords of the Council have returned from the 
country, having done well in obtaining subscriptions for the 
subsidies. The persons in Nottinghamshire who refused were 
cited here before the Council, and two of fhem having presented 
themselves are already prisoners.* The duke in person and the 
Earl of Holland left together yesterday for Buckinghamshire for 
the same purpose. As it is near they will return in two days 
and all the other lords will soon do the like. Meanwhile their 
reports are good and indeed they hope to get some small sum, 
which divided among so many wants can serve but little, and the 
device for once only cannot serve as an example and be persisted 
in, the burden being too great for the people, and the difficulty 
with which they submit convinces me that the former poverty 
is nigh and any results favourable for the common cause will be 
thwarted. It is hoped that the levy of Scots for Denmark will 
proceed, the colonels having been already promised 30,000 florins. 

I understand that the exchange of sailor prisoners between the 
English and the Dunkirkers is arranged, but as the latter hold 
more the former will have to pay some 15,000 florins. I do not 
find that this release contains any clause which will serve as 
an example for giving quarter and prove prejudigial for the future, 
but the exchange is to be free and generak It has not yet been 
communicated to the Dutch ambassador as promised. Some 
worthy man has offered to burn or otherwise destroy the Dunkirk 
ships in harbour. The Dutch ambassador details the scheme minutely, 
promising the help of his masters and asking for co-operation here 


* This seems to be a mistake for Northamptonshire. The two arrested were 
Sir Erasmus Dryden and a Mr. Knightley. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 15, 
Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, pages 184, 188, 189, 191, 
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and some pecuniary outlay. He spoke about it to the duke, 
who merely said he would discuss the matter and tell him the 
projector's demands. The ambassador is none too pleased at 
this. 

Admiral Real having supplied his ten ships with victuals 
for six months, sailed on the 14th ult. from the Isle of Wight 
to the seas of Spain to try his luck, so as at least to pay the cost of his 
outfit. He has orders to watch the movements of the Spanish fleet 
and give notice of -them. Certainly if it were to come straight to 
this country they might land where they liked without hindrance, 
but the best informed persons fear some descent on the shores of the 
Baltic or German Ocean, by reason of the greater profit to be derived 
thence by the Spaniards, who by securing supplies of timber, cordage 
and other stores, of which they have great need, would prevent the 
Dutch and English and other nations from doing the like, thus gaining 
double profit and advantage. 

Notwithstanding all this the king has chosen to betake himself 
to his usual field sports and fowling. The queen remains here 
in London, whither the king will return at least every week to 
pee the chapel services of the approaching season of 

nt. 

During the last few days no letters of any sort have appeared 
from Italy, of which I give your Excellencies most respectful 
notice. 

London, the 5th February, 1627, 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


135. Zorzz.Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Sznatr. 


Giespier, a gentleman of Buckingham’s chamber, returned 
here from England on Wednesday. He presented compli- 
mentary letters to many, but business ones to few, to the 
cardinal, Bassompierre and the Savoyard ambassador among 
others. I am told that the duke’s reply to Bassompierre is brief 
and consists of remonstrances at the non-fulfilment of the promises 
made. The letters to Scaglia, after a lengthy statement of the 
circumstances, states that they cannot agree to a mutual resti- 
tution of the ships. I enclose the letter to the cardinal. As 
they will not agree to what Bassompierre arranged, the agreement 
between the crowns, which all good men desire, looks further off 
than ever. ae 

A great personage informed me that in order to keep England 
in check, the cardinal not only proposes to assemble the ships and 
galleons ardered at Amsterdam and other places, but to make use 
of @ certain number of Spanish ones, of which he has an absolute 
promise through the Ambassador Mirabel, so that if the aspect of 
things does not change, the English will risk a conflict in order not 
to allow a naval force to unite with the French, and so that they 
may remain more perplexed and anxious than ever. 

Paris, the 5th February, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
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136. Copy of letter written to the Cardinal.* 


Monsieur. Non obstant tous les faux raportz, qu’on a faict 
de mes actions par dela, Jay appris par mes Amis que vous me 
voulez faire Phonneur d’avoir une correspondence plus particuliere 
avec moy, que par le passé, et pour mieux reussir en mes bonnes 
intentions Jay jugé a propos de vous representer l’estat des 
affaires, qui sont a desmeller entre ces deux Courones ; Je confesse 
qu’a Varrivée de Mons. le Marescha] de Bassompierre J’estois 
porté au restablissement des Francois aupres de la Reyne, toutesfois 
n’advouant pas que le Roy mon Maistre ait failly en renvoiant 
ceux qui y estoient, appres avoir descouvert leurs mauvais com- 
portements ; le Contract ne l’obligeant au contraire, mais ayant 
servy La France en ceste affaire avec passion non sans hazard, 
et ayant obtenu de mon Maistre non seulement tout ce qui estoit 
raisonable, mais tout ce que vostre Ambassadeur avoit charge de 
demander, et le voyant maintenant desasdvoue non obstant 
qu’il estoit Mareschal de France, Ministre publicq authorisé par 
sa commission autentique, je trouve qui le Roy mon Maistre ne 
croit pas estre maintenant obligé a observation d’aulcun des 
deux Traittez en ce qui touche les officiers de Ja Maison de la 
Royne, ma Maistresse, de sorte que je ne vois pas que je puisse 
prendre asseurance de traitter simplement par lettres, ou que ce qui 
est demandé puisse estre advoué desormais ; quant a nos vaisseaux, 
nons avons faict que trop des instances desia, et. quand il vous plaira 
de considerer tous les passages de cest’ affaire, je ne doubte pas que 
par vostre judgement si clair voyant, vous ne trouverez a propos 
de commencer a faire restitution ayant failly le premier par la 
rupture des Traittez l’an mil six cens dix, qui a esté fraichement 
ratifié, et vous puis asseurer que le Roy mon Maistre ne desire 
rien tant que de vivre en bonne correspondance avec le Roy son 
frere, si vous ne le contraignez au contraire, et pour mon 
particulier je contribueray tout ce qui en depend, Comme, 
Monsieur, 

: Votre humble et bien affectioné serviteur. 
[With Italian translation.] 


137. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


The ministers were much disturbed here by the news that the 
cardinal nephew has taken the kingdoms of Aragon and Portugal 
under his protection. They drew up strong letters to Rome, but the 
cardinal nuncio induced them not to send them. They have 
sent instead to tell Cardinal Barberino that he must maintain, 
his independence and neutrality, otherwise France will trust him 
no more. 

They believe here that some treaty is on foot for an accommodation 
between England and Spain, though they think it will be difficult 
to effect. They suspect the Ambassador Scaglia of being the go- 
between. That minister has been constantly meeting Gierbier, 








* There is a copy, also undated, at the Public Record Office, State Papera 
Foreign, France, inserted before a letter of the 2Ist March. ¢ 
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Buckingham’s gentleman, and this week the Spanish Ambassador 
Mirabel called upon him. I will try to gather further light, 
though I find no better grounds than the vulgar opinion. Some 
strictures are also current against the Duke of Chevreuse in this 
matter, who is connected with the English crown by affection and 
relationship. On the plea of joining his wife he went four days 
ago to Lorraine, where they assert that this affair has its roots. 

Gierbier is returning to England to-morrow morning. He takes 
his message verbally, as the cardinal would not answer the Duke 
of Buckingham by letter, owing to a question of title. The 
reply is inconclusive, in order to gain time. Gierbier recognised 
the trick and stopped Clark, who was expected at any moment 
on the same business. 

As the States of Holland refused the alliance offered by France 
with new and prejudicial stipulations against the English and the 
Rochellese, Cardinal Richelieu saw their Ambassador Langerach 
and told him that the Dutch would repent of this one day. The 
ambassador replied that both France and Holland would repent 
at thus advancing the Austrian monarchy, but the Dutch had 
resisted it before, unaided, and would do so again. 

The Assembly of Notables, following the cardinal’s views, 
has decided always to keep a war fleet of forty-five ships in the 
Ocean. The cardinal himself has charge of this. The English, 
Dutch and Rochellese are afraid that the naval force will be 
directed against La Rochelle. The English and Dutch are closely 
watching, their movements here, and both are determined, if the 
town is attacked, to hasten to its relief and risk a conflict, rather 
than suffer those naval forces to unite and the town to fail. 

News has just arrived, though unconfirmed, that the English 
ships have sunk near Dieppe a large ship, with a special cargo 
and 300 men on board. The ship belonged to Cardinal Richelieu. 

Paris, the 11th February, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


138. Atvisz TripoLo, Proveditore of Zante, to the Docs 
and SENATE. 


Yesterday an English ship arrived here from Tunis to take 
away currants to the west. I took the deposition of a gunner 
of the ship, interpreter for the captain, which I enclose. I have 
made every preparation for defence against the pirates. 

Zante, the Ist February, 1626, old style. 

[Ztalian.] 


139. |The 30th January, 1626. 


Deposition of John Comberfort, gunner of the English ship 
William John, captain Thomas Otelmi, which arrived from 
Tunis yesterday morning. Left at midnight and came straight 
without touching anywhere. Had stayed there 20 days. Three 
of the largest ships there had sailed, the captain of one being an 
English renegade named Gud, and, eleven others also sailed, 
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publicly. Some were of Algiers and some of Tunis ; some carried 
quite 36 guns. They captured an English ship, Captain Brum, 
which had left Tunis to come here ; but it was subsequently 
given back to their king and they only detained two or three 
men and took its guns, cables and other tackle. They wanted to . 
take another English ship laden with stock-fish, which was going 
from the Newland to Marseilles, but it escaped by night. They 
took the captain, who was afterwards released by the efforts of 
the consul, and he came on in this ship. The ship came to this 
port with three others for refuge. Three other English ships 
have taken refuge at Marseilles. Rumours that the King of 
Algiers meant to wage war on the King of Tunis, but did not 
Inow the reason. Some four months ago when he left England 
130 or 140 ships of that place put out against the King of Spain. 
[Italian] 


140. Atvisz Contarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and Sanars. 


I have nothing to add about the affairs of France which ought 
to be the most important at this Court. Some three weeks ago 
Moulins, the Most Christian king’s secretary, despatched the 
replies, in conformity with which Gerbier departed soon after, 
but as yet nothing has been heard from him and they remain 
without further rejoinder. From this delay some infer that they 
are trying to avoid a rupture. Meanwhile, news arrives of dis- 
turbances in France and of fear that they will continue and the 
flame grow greater, intelligence by no means regretted here as 
they think these troubles may prove advantageous for the present 
negotiations, nor do I doubt their having been suggested and 
encouraged. M. de Soubise is here, lodged and boarded by the 
king, of which the French partisans complain, whilst England 
ear the union and good understanding between France and 

pain. 

Some difficulty having arisen about compelling the city of 
London to revictual the twenty men-of-war for two months, the 
king chose ten of them to be selected from among the best for his 
own service, and the same is being done by many others. 30,0001. 
from the first. moneys paid into the treasury have been assigned 
for the supplies of victuals, but this having been delayed beyond 
the season, no great good can be expected thence. I may assure 


- your Excellencies that for the coast and defence of the sea some 


twenty or thirty ships may be fitted out, so I believe it to be 
impossible for them this year to get together an efficient fleet for 
offensive operations, considering the great corfusion in the Council, 
tn the government and their manner of conducting their affairs. 
On this same account of an imaginary fleet, which the ministry still 
pictures to itself as numerous, all the ships already laded for Venice, 


Leghorn and other ports in the Levant were seized, though I under- 


stand some were dismissed. It is surmised that the duke, as Lord 
High Admiral made a profit out of this, as one of the chief accusations 
brought against hi: heretofore stated that on another occasion when 
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@ similar seizure of ships bound to the West Indies was ordered, 
they were shortly afterwards released for a present of 201. 

The sailors have returned for the third time, claiming their 
arrears in much greater numbers than on the two former occasions, 
so that besides the guards placed at the Court and at the houses 
of the duke and the Lord Treasurer they insult the coaches of 
such personages as they suppose to be dependent on the favourite 
and many of those subject to such assault give money to rid 
themselves of it. The merchants are urged to assist so that the 
rioters may receive a certain portion of their due without delay, 
but many decline the venture, the incredible want of money being 
such that the Palatine’s agent, who took his leave several weeks ago, 
is unable to depart, owing to delay about the usual present, the entire 
value of which does not exceed 2,000 florins 

The duke has returned from his province* perfectly satisfied, 
only one individual out of the entire population having refused to 
pay the subsidy. Had he not been assured beforehand of this good 
result he would not have made the attempt, and it is said that he 
covertly supplied the means for consenting to many who were 
resisting, without their having to pay, rather than take a refusal 
from them (et vogliono che a molti renitenti habbia sotto mano 
somministrato il modo d’assentire senza discapito, pid tosto che 
incontrar la loro negativa). 

The same thing did not happen in Lincolnshire whence the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Rutland, returned hurriedly two 
days ago, He brings back word, although the county is a large one, 
that only three persons in it consented to the loan, all the rest 
having tumultuously joined in the refusal, giving signs of almost 
open rebellion, venting their rage on the house in which the Royal 
Commissioners were assembled to obtain the signatures and 
assent of the inhabitants. No decision has yet been issued con- 
cerning this matter which from its importance deserves great 
consideration, it being supposed that for this purpose the king 
came back from the country, whither he went, as reported. [ 
fancy they already intend to ask the United Provinces for three 
companies of cavalry, for use in these and similar disturbances. 
The ambassador has elicited this and confided it to me, but no 
demand has been made to him, as the ministers here prefer ta 
avoid conferences with the foreign envoys, who are well acquainted 
with the fluctuations of this government, but prefer to communicate 
directly with their courts, imagining that they are less known there. 

I understand that the Scots, for the release of the ¢turch pro- 
perty etc., as reported, offer a contribution of 600,000 marks 
of that country, equal to about 60,0007. I hear that a good part of 
this sunt is already assigned to the Earl of Nithsdale, a favourite 
of the duke’s, another portion being destined for the Lord 
Treasurer, that he may cede the post to the Earl of Morton, a 
very leading personage in that kingdom, whose sont lately married 

* Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, 

vol. i, page 188. 


+ Robert Douglas, afterwards seventh Earl of Morton, married lizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward Villiers. 
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a niece of the duke’s, daughter of his brother who died the other 
day, treasurer of Ireland. I am told that a third part is also 
made over to the Chancellor of Scotland, who is still here, having 
in the course of a few weeks, allowed himself to be gained by the 
favourite. notwithstanding his having been hitherto considered a 
person of integrity and good character; the chief charge brought 
against the duke universally being that he employs money to multiply 
his adherents thus relieving the wants of private individuals to the 
burden and detriment of the state. 

Some of the Dutch vessels which were captured heretofore 
have been declared free and not fair prizes. But as the proceeds 
of their cargoes, which were sold long ago under pretext of 
deterioration and loss, have been spent, the owners are promised 
restitution when the finances of this kingdom are in a more 
prosperous state. The ambassador has not chosen to send this 
reply to his masters as in the present democratic state of that 
country, in whose government the persons interested in these 
vessels are concerned, it would certainly produce very serious 
irritation. ‘ 

The ambassador is also dissatisfied at the indecision which still 
prevails about the individual I wrote of as having offered some time 
ago to destroy the shipping at Dunkirk. From all these premises 
and consequences speculators infer that to preserve his personal 
authority the duke purposes to rely on the Spaniards, especially 
as he has been twice repulsed by the French. This is proved both 
by facts and appearances, many persons being now taken into favour 
who were formerly known to be decidedly Spanish, their inclination 
and bias being venal, as is still notorious. 

I have received simultaneously the ducal missives of the 2nd 
and 14th January, and I only regret that the same thing should 
occur with my despatches to Venice, owing to the growing 
tediousness of reading such a mass of correspondence, which 
profits little owing to the rapid progress of events and the orders 
they entail. I am enlightened by the instructions about 
Denmark and Wake, although from what I hear the latter’s 
negotiations proceed from general commissions rather than from 
recent ones. Nothing was said to me on the subject, and, as 
commanded, I will not discuss it unless provoked. At any rate 
I assure you that many of the ministry are satisfied with what 
your Excellencies have done. Others who do not choose or are 


_ unable to understand, hold to their resolve of not moving farther in 


a matter beyond the Alps. Others again, who are beyond comparison 
the most numerous of all, think nothing or little about the matter. 
In accordance with what your Excellencies tell me, you have 
heard nothing whatever from other quarte?s about a trucé with 
the Dutch being in negotiation here, though it is likely that the 
United Provinces being maltreated, not to say deluded by the 
kings, their allies, who by failing to pay the contributions burden 
the people beyond measure, are by violence and of necessity carried 
to do that to which from self interest and state policy they are 
averse, nor do I believe that the Spaniards ever made a greater 
step towards predominance than by breaking the treaties, promises 
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and oaths, setting the fashion and example for other powers 
likewise in such sort that no one either can or may trust them 
any longer, each party remaining isolated with the disadvantages 
of unequal vigour and force. 

London, the 12th February, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


Feb. 13. 141. To the Ambassador at Rome and the like to the other 


Senato, Courts. 
Secreta. 


Deliberazioni. We have received a reply from Turin to-day about the arrest 
onetiens of the ambassadors’ servants. The duke released the two 
vemveS: members of the Ambassador Moresini’s household and apologised 
to him. He condemned the excess of his own ambassador’s 
servant, but asked for the culprit’s pardon as a favour to him, 
promising that his ministers should never cause similar scandals 
in the future. As we have thus obtained our purpose, we have 
released the prisoner and sent word to the ambassador. 
We have sent you these particulars so that you may make the 
truth known to our advantage. 
Ayes, 106. Noes, 2. Neutral, 9. 


(Italian. ] 
Feb, 18. 142. Zorzt Grustintan, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
Genato, stantinople, to the Doar and Senate. 
ecrs is 


Dispacci, The English ambassador has just sent his secretary to inform 
Costantinopolime that he has received letters from his king directing him urgently 
yenetian. to assist the operations of Prince Gabor, and to act thus jointly with 
the Bailo of the most serene republic, as his sovereign was resolved 
to assist those operations with all his power. He told me he also 
had letters from the Ambassador Wake, who by order of his king 
had passed an office with your Serenity for some contribution to the 
prince, and you had made a favourable but general reply. He 
thought this arose from your doubts of the prince’s sincerity, 
though he could assure me of it. I told the secretary to report to the 
ambassador that I had never failed in my good offices here for the 
printe, and I would do the same in the future. I had not received 
any news as yet from your Serenity of Wake’s office, but I knew 
your Serenity was helping the cause by your efforts and Gabor 
himself recognised that you could not be expected to do more. 
The Vigne of Pera, the 13th February, 1626 [M.v.]. -* 
[Italian ; deciphered.] 


Feb. 14. 143, Marc Antonto Moresini, Venetian Ambassador in 


Senato, Savoy, to the Docr and Srnare. 

a. 

Dispacei, Two very rich carracks from the East Indies became separated 
Savoia. from the fleet on the way to Lisbon. One ran ashore on the 


‘Yenctien coast of Medoc ; the other is at large and may fall into the hands 


of the English. This would be a lucky stroke for them, as its 
value is estimated at four millions. 
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English ships have been scouring the French seas, treating all 
French ships and merchants as enemies. They have made 
reprisals upon the English ships in Gascony. 

Negotiations continue for the reconciliation of the two kings, 
and so do the rumours that Buckingham may go to France. 
Abbot Scaglia writes very hopefully about it to the duke. Clerch 
and Montague, gentlemen of Buckingham, have made the 
journey between London and Paris several times, since 
Bassompierre’s return. That minister is working hard to get 
what he negotiated confirmed, being opposed by the cardinal, « 
who gains ever greater influence and favour with the king. 

Turin, the 14th February, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian.] 


144. Gtovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dor and Srnats. 


The King of Bohemia fears that Denmark is inclined to come 
to terms. He expressed his regret to me at the replies given by your 
Serenity to his agent and the agents of Gabor and Baden. I replied 
as instructed. “Enis prince is living here in great ease and does not 
seem sensible of his misfortunes. He has recalled Rusdot hitherto 
his agent in England. The motive is not apparent ; some say he 
had too much understanding with princes, certainly his master 
made him give back a pension he received from France. Others 
say he was not liked in England from suspicion that he delved into 
the most secret affairs. But I have heard recently that the Palatine 
intends to send him to Germany on his affairs. 

The Hague, the 15th February, 1626 [m.v.]. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


145. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doer and SENATE. 


Gerbier has been courteously detained by the cardinal’s order, 
advantage being taken of Bassompierre’s dance. The sight 
of a good number of English ships near La Rochelle has given the 
ministers here cause to reflect. I hear on good authority that 
they would now accept Bassompierre’s treaty ; but rather than 
given him more credit and revoke what they have once rejected, 
they will run the greatest risks. They have got Gerbier to write. 
to Buckingham, and here in the meantime they discuss things 
with him. They say that France will never give up the arrested 
ships first ; the English might release the French by some secret 
signal, and they would give the English assurances about Spanish 
goods which are contraband. He may leave at any moment, 
and the last thing expected is an agreemert. 

Another affair has arisen with England. The Secretary Luis 
has come for 100,000 lire of this country, for the hire of the English 
ships which served France in its siege of La Rochelle. He comes 
at a very bad time, although, as usual, they will give plenty of 
fair words. The orders are still in force, and France suffers, as 
the English are in superior force at sea and stop all the French 
shins they come aeross. The merchants here ery ont alond 
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and if matters go further and the cardinal does not give way, this 
may break the neck of his greatness. 

Paris, the 18th February, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


146, GeERoLamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Dogz and Sznate. 


The man of the English ambassador* is staying at Coire, and 
his presence sometimes here and sometimes in the Grisons causes 
no little umbrage to the Catholic Cantons, which the nuncio 
may foster. They think he may have some business in hand, 
for an alliance with his master, or something similar. Per- 
sonally I have not been able to discover that he was left here 
by the Ambassador Wake with any other object than to observe 
the negotiations proceeding at the present time, a knowledge 
of which may prove useful to his king in his present difficulties, 
especially as his quarrel with France keeps growing more bitter. 
From past experience it is considered that France in any case will 
not be able to win much from the English, and she risks losing a 
great deal. 

Zurich, the 18th February, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


147. To the Ambassador in Spain and the like to the other 
Courts. 


The eommissioners sent by the Prince of Transsylvania to 
Cesar to arrange peace represented that when the articles were 
handed to Gabor, letters arrived from the King of Denmark 
relating to his forces, the help from England, the promises of 
further help from the Margrave of Baden, guaranteed by us, 
by which means they dissuaded him from the peace. Casar 
himself informed the foreign ministers of this and asked their 
opinion. Padavin adds that there is an impression at that Court 
that the republic will always help the enemies of the House of 
Austria. This is very far from the truth and from the sincerity 
of the republic, which desires peace. The invention has no 
foundation in fact and is doubtless merely a trick of Gabor to 
obtain better terms in making peace. 

We have sent this for your information so that you may ‘dis- 
sipate false impressions, if anyone speaks to you on the subject, 
but not otherwise. 

Ayes, 112. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

(Ttalian.] 


148," AxtvisE ContTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Docs and Snare. 

A courier from France despatched by Gerbier and other 
English ministers at that Court arrived in London yesterday. 
As yet I find that the pith of the negotiations will be brought 
hither by Gerbier himself, who having held frequent conferences 
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with the cardinal and others writes that he will return in a few 
days. It seems to me that in answer to the last replies of the 
King of England, Richelieu Jays the blame on the secretaries who 
drew up the orders and on Moulins who executed them; the 
intention of the Most Christian with regard to the overtures 
I reported and to show that the negotiations of Bassompierre 
had been utterly disapproved, not having been well carried out, 
although Bassompicrre still maintains the contrary. 

Here they recognise this as a pretext for coming to no decision 
and balancing between yes and no. They consider it an 
indication of very great ill will, especially as letters from France 
state that in revenge for the cruise of the English squadron of 
twenty sail off the French coast the cardinal wishes to make a 
similar attempt on England, seizing a few fishing vessels, etc., 
merely from resentment. Should he proceed to act he would 
meet with no resistance, although they are doing their utmost 
to equip a certain number of ships, but were the cardinal to 
pursue the undertaking the rupture would be complete. The 
same letters also announce the departure of the Duke of Chevreuse 
from the French Court in dudgeon, and other matters. In short, 
I gather that the adjustment is not at hand as neither of the 
two kings will make the first overtures for one, and the individuals 
who negotiate the matter are neither trusted nor in sufficient 
repute. 

The Spaniards, on the other hand, blow on the fire to make it 
blaze, and offer galleons to the French in order to revenge themselves 
on this kingdom through their ministry. Here they place more 
reliance on promises than deeds, for the sake of beginning the dance 
and then profiting by it. Burlamacchi gave me to understand exactly 
what Lord Holland told me, which reduces itself to the interposition 
of some friendly power, as otherwise everything will be ruined. He 
has written about this to his correspondents in Holland, although 
their costly friendship is not valued as it should be; neither the 
Duke of Savoy nor his ministers has credit in France and so forth. 
I merely commended his views and enlarged upon the advantage 
to be derived from the union of the two crowns. I am convinced 
that Spain will not listen to England’s overtures so readily as many 
assert, At any rate I did not think fit to enter into details or make 
comments, as I believe him to be guided exclusively by his own’ 
interests and by trade, now destroyed to the utter ruin of the kingdom. 

This induces me to renew my very humble petition for relief. 
Three years have passed since I began to serve the state, amid 
war and scarcity, to the dilapidation of my fortune, without 
complaining. Scarcity has now reached such ansincredible pitch 
that I am forced to do what is repugnant'to me. This island 
cannot be supplied without the sea, and that is closed against 
Spain and France where all the necessary supplies abound. This 
alone suffices to show that such scarcity as now prevails in 
England has never been experienced by any former ambassador 
there. Ido not dwell upon my holding the place of first. ambas- 
sador here, entailing considerable expenditure, which I cannot 
shirk without derogation to the state. But I may not stimulate 
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your Excellencies’ benignity in these unprecedented ciroumstances. 

The same courier from France brought confirmation of fears . 
about La Rochelle and projects against the Huguenots. If these 
are carried into effect the English Government inclines to 
reinforce that fortress with troops, supplies, munitions and above 
all victuals. These reports are craftily exaggerated to induce the 
people to pay the subsidies, the preachers discussing the subject 
from their pulpits with much amplification, touching the main- 
tenance of their religion and the king’s interest on account of the 
war and his distrust of the great powers of Europe. The Court 
resents not a little the last decree of the notables, forbidding 
entry to the houses of the foreign ministers. Although they 
believe this to have been cut to the measure of the Abbot 
Scaglia, yet they take some umbrage, as the king has many con- 
fidants in France who in general are all the Huguenots and many 
relations and friends of the chief families. Should this be carried 
into effect, which is not expected, I fancy they will do the like 
here also, though only with respect to French ministers, as the 
example of the nuncio will serve for the friends of England 
here. 

The sailors who presented themselves tumultuously in great 
numbers, clamour more than usual, declaring they will rather die 
by the king’s command than see their families perish from hunger. 
Some state as a fact, though I believe the truth to be lost in the 
maze of hatred, that, encouraged by some great personage, they 
put a price on the duke’s head. I do not vouch for this but 
know for certain that the rioters having vowed they would join 
the apprentices, who on Shrove Tuesday are licensed to perform 
acts of violence, the London trained bands first of all mounted 
guard at the Court, the houses of the grandees and the places 
most liable to attack, and an effort was then made to get together 
some 20,0001. or 30,000/. and the duke himself with some privy coun- 
cillors paid them a certain amount of ready money, the balance 
being given in promises, whereupon the rioters departed perfectly 
satisfied. The need they have for sailors, in whom the entire 
defence of the kingdom consists and its repute, made them 
achieve the impossible and curb these seamen with a light rein 
in order not to render them utterly desperate. Next day the 
duke went in person to select the ten ships to be supplied by the 
city for the king’s service, giving repeated orders for them to be 
in readiness with all despatch, although the merchants concerned 
in them complain bitterly, but the necessity for some defence at 
least causes every other consideration to be overlooked. 

Some advices received here state that the two Portuguese 
carracks which arrived lately in Biscay with very valuable 
cargoes from the East Indies, and were to return thence to Lisbon 
under convoy of six galleons, were all stranded off St. Jean de 
Luz. The news is welcome, the loss on account of the vessels 
and crews being held in great account, especially as they say 
Spain has not suffered one of greater importance for many years. 
Accordingly many desire better confirmation of such exceptionally 
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In consequence of statements made by the Earl of Rutland, 
Buckingham’s father-in-law, the Earl of Lincoln, chief of the 
opposition to the subsidies in his county, has been commanded 
to present himself before the Council. Many others who have 
already made their appearance and persist in refusal remain 
prisoners ; but as the number increases daily I fancy that now 
the government gathers the tax from those who show readiness ; 
treating the rest with reserve, to avoid fomenting peccant 
humours in the midst of so much dissatisfaction. As yet the king 
has received only 24,0002. on account of the subsidies, and yet many 
persons demand assignments on this fund, as all the royal revenues 
are forestalled until next July. The officers of these ten regiments 
having been ordered to keep themselves all ready in their 
quarters they reply that were they to return without money 
their lives would be in danger from their own men, who have so 
long been expecting their arrears. There was an idea of quartering 
these troops in the counties most opposed to the subsidies, so as 
to intimidate them to obedience and secure the government, 
but on reflecting that both the soldiers and the populace were 
disaffected and discontented and might create rather than suppress 
disturbances, they withheld their decision, many persons 
advocating the employment of foreign troops in preference. 
All the peccant humours are certainly stirred wp, but they lack 
both place and leader to secure their roots. This just now is the 
greatest piece of good fortune for the king, considering the dissatis- 
faction of the realm unaccustomed since many centuries to the present 
form of government (gli umori in effetto sono tutti comossi, ma non 
hanno ne luoghi ne capi dove fondar le radici, che in questi tempi 
riesce la maggior felicita del Re nei disgusti del Regno non avezzo 
di motti secolr alla forma dei maneggi presenti). 

They are making the levy to fill up the English regiments in 
the Netherlands destined for Denmark and the Dutch ambas- 
sador wishes them to proceed straight from this country to Stadem, 
alleging the great saving of expense and the advantage of their 
going by sea without proceeding first to the Netherlands. By 
such pleas he seeks to rid his masters of all trouble about cavalry 
escorts in case these troops march overland. However, there 
are difficulties about this sea voyage owing to the lack of men-of- 
war to convey them, which the Dutch alone could supply in 
abundance were the trdops to land in Holland. 

For the Scottish regiments, also destined for the Dutch service, 
they keep appointing captains and officers, though slowly. I 
understand that some assignment has been made them on the 
Scottish subsidies ; but this entails two considerations, one that 
the money will not be raised so speedily, ‘the other that when 
got together it may be employed for other purposes, as very 
frequently happens; everything being artifice for the sake of 
keeping on foot those affairs which they would fain assist but 
cannot in such manner as the urgent need requires. 

My last instructions from your Serenity are dated’ the 22nd 
January. As yet I have no very authentic confirmation of the 
negotiations of the Netherlands for peace, nor do I believe that they 
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can proceed without the assent of the two crowns, as a sure guarantee 
for the observance of the terms, and against the wars of religion 
which it may be apprehended they will arouse unless reinforcements 
of troops are in readiness. In conversation with the ministers 
here I will nevertheless obey your Excellencies’ commands, although 
I believe by this time many are ashamed of urging others to speed 
the common weal which they themselves further so slowly. 

London, the 19th February, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


149. Vaterio Antetmi, Venetian Secretary at Milan, to 
the Dogz and Senate. 


The negotiations for peace between England and Spain are 
fading away, and one even sees preparations in the epponite 
direction. Colonel Morgan has asked to lead 6,000 English by 
sea to the King of Denmark. 

Milan, the 24th February, 1626 [m.v.]. 

{Ztalian.] 


150. AtLviss ConrTarii, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doge and Sryats. 


In conformity with the contents of my last, the Duke of Buckingham 
told the Most Christian king’s secretary, Moulins, that the 
proposals made by him were rejected and that Cardinal Richelieu 
had informed the English agent that Secretary Arveau misunderstood 
his Majesty’s will. Moulins replied that he also had received letters 
from Arveau, in reply to the said proposals, without any particulars 
concerning what he had written to his Excellency, with regard indeed 
to which despatch it was intended to have expressed. consideration 
so as to decide according to the need. 

As Moulins has heard from another quarter that Abbot Scaglia 
wishes to interfere in this business, notwithstanding the bad 
opinion of him at the French Court, I cannot for my part believe 
that he will succeed with much honour unless he changes his course, 
as Richelieu and Buckingham are becoming more and more 
exasperated, and consequently their masters, to the ruin of the two 
kingdoms, the cardinal and duke being extremely piqued 
reciprocally. 

Among other things Buckingham told me the other day that the 
cardinal had written him a letter beginning the title at the top of 
the first line, as customary with inferiors, and correcting the sub- 
scription from most humble, as it stood at first, to very humble 
servant. The duke having punctually replied to this, the cardinal 
resented jt beyond measure. I select this one instance of these 
punctilios and vanities out of the many that occur daily to the 
inevitable destruction of the common cause, for which they take 
no thought, regardless of what thwarts it provided their own passions 
do not suffer thereby. 

They are moving rapidly towards a rupture, and in consequence 
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seized. If this be carried out it will certainly prove the chief 


obstacle to an adjustment. This important resolve 1s based, according 
to their account, on the parties themselvés, who are concerned in the 
matter and do not approve of seeing their property destroyed on 
ship-board by neglect and careléssness. The king protests that 
he lays hands on the money solely to restore it to the parties concerned 
in case the adjustment with the Most Christian be effected, and 
should it not take place, to indemnify the English for the losses they 
have incurred through the seizures made by France. 

All these are protests, as the real cause proceeds from the necessity 
for making use of the money to fit out vessels, to secure the kingdom 
and succour La Rochelle, with the certainty at any rate, that just 
as the proceeds of these goods will have ready entry into the Treasury, 
80 will the egress be difficult, especially as I understand that the idea 1s 
revived of making these funds accountable for the residue of the dowry 
due from France. Some merchants have been named to value the goods ; 
many excused themselves, not caring to meddle in a matter of this 
nature ; others think of profiting by it, putting on low press and 
purchasing for themselves. 

The French secretary, Moulins, acquainted me with this resolve 
assuring me that the French did not wish for the sale of their goods 
in this form, with the certain loss of more than half its fair value. 
Some of them had been covertly suborned to present a petition, as 
they did. On the corruption of a few it was unjust to base the ruin 
of all, and the English themselves were not satisfied from a suspicion 
that their goods, sequestrated in France, would be treated in like 
manner. He spoke to the duke asking him to wait until he, Moulins, 
wrote to his master, although this proceeding might imply fear on 
the part of the French, lest the business be brought to extremities. 
The duke answered dryly, repeating that the parties concerned desired 
this, the money would be restored in case of quiet and so forth ; this 
petty minister for the rest being held, in a great affair and during the 
fluctuating state of France, in less account than the need requires. 

The Dutch ambassador spoke about this irregularity to several 
members of the Council appointed for this matter, under the pretence 
that the French ships contain goods belonging to his countrymen, 
who do not choose to sell them on such hard and disadvantageous 
terms. Some of the councillors said plainly that they had not 
chosen to interfere in the business because of the danger attendant 
on freedom of speech when at variance with the duke’s will. 
Others, namely Carlisle, Carleton, the Chancellor of Scotland, Naunton 
and the like, who understand better the importance of the matter 
under discussion, shrugged their shoulders, saying they had not 
given their votes in favour of the measure. 

I have not made any direct remonstrance, not knowing the intention 
of your Excellencies, but on seeing the ministers and when talking 
with the duke himself I expatiated, ostensibly of my own accord, 
on the manifest detriment to the public cause and the difficulties 
with which the adjustment was being overlaid by this fresh web of 
private interests and of money, the most troublesome of all. In 
France they might do the like and saddle his Majesty with the firet 
cause of the rupture to screen themselves in the face of the world, 
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Whilst: the. threat-was being executed here, in France they might 
be contemplating resuming negotiations through Scaglia or otherwise. 
The Spaniards suggest these ideas and propagate them more 
vehemently in England for the sake of giving the last shock to 
Christendom, together with fair words of peace and assistance in 
France, for. the sake of bringing the two crowns to rupture and 
destruction for the attainment of ends known to all and which ought 
by this time to be dreaded rather than seconded, to the detriment 
of friendly powers. 

Whilst on this subject, I dropped a hint about the Dutch truce, 
more in obedience to orders than from any confirmation whereon 
to base a positive assertion ; indeed the opinion is that should a 
rupture occur between these two crowns, the Spaniards purpose 
merely to promise their friendship to both, keeping them in suspense 
so that they may withdraw their help from the United Provinces. 
The duke in particular told me in reply that the French willed it 
thus ; they had been the first to break the agreements between the two 
realms, so could not claim for themselves the advantage of fair 
dealing ; things kept going from bad to worse ; the money of the 
goods which had been sold would be kept for restitution to their owners 
or else as indemnity for British subjects maltreated in France. 
He assured me that they did not care about peace with the Spaniards 
and even if joined with the French they should not be afraid of them. 

ndeed, I was convinced by his replies and his manner that he does 

not heartily wish for the adjustment, although he has not yet begun 
to carry into effect the sale of French property and will perhaps await 
the return of Gerbier, who by h&% last despatch says he is returning 
in a few days and adds that being suspicious of some arrest on the 
way he. will not bring any writing with him but will relate the whole 
orally ; a particular worthy of remark as implying some negotiation 
either with the Spaniards or rather the Huguenots and other mal- 
contents as confirmed by several’ circumstances ; the suspicion about 
Spain being indeed vain. The duke said nothing to me about the 
mediation of friendly powers, concerning which the Earl of Holland 
spoke to me heretofore, nor did I make any demonstration. Neither 
did he allude to your Excellencies’ resolves about the ambassadors 
from Denmark, although a gentleman sent by Wake has arrived from 
Venice.* 

London, the 26th February, 1627. 

{Italian ; deciphered] 


151. Atvisz Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in ‘England, 
to the Doce and SENnateE. 


TRe owners and parties concerned in the ships marked for the 
king’s service are exerting themselves to the utmost, not merely 
to release them but also to obtain exemption from the obligation 
to victual them, to which they were also bound. J is true they 
promise to disburse a certain sum, but the impossibility of doing so 
ts by this time so manifest, that everybody knows he will get no 
satisfaction but words. Yet I find they will be compelled to obey 





* Called “‘@ gentleman of the Morton family” below. 
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even against their wills, the king and necessity thus commanding 
it. In this case I can positively assure your Serenity that scarcely 
will the ships have put to sea than they will be compelled to return, 
as the supply of victuals furnished by the merchants, instead of being 
good and durable, will be such as cost the least. For the same 
reason I cannot bring myself to believe that any great effort will 
be made at sea this year, as no victuals are prepared and the 
winter months have now expired. 

I do not hear that the Earl of Lincoln proposes to present 
himself to the Council, so a fresh commission will be sent to that 
county to induce them to furnish the subsidy. The ministry 
now relies more upon lenitive medicaments than corrosives, which 
are found to be contrary to the nature of the disease. The 
prosecution against those who are in prison for refusing payment 
does not advance, and others, over 200 in number, who were 
summoned to present themselves before the Council, are neither 
sent for nor dismissed, so they hope to depart with the sole penalty 
of their travelling expenses. 

The king has appointed some commissioners to hear the 
grievances to which the Catholics are subjected by the pursuivants 
against the Catholic religion. One of these commissioners is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who by reason of his spite and 
obstinacy against the Catholics, does not allow them to hope 
for much advantage ; at any rate, in many quarters of this cit: 
the acts of persecution against them have been abolished. 
Throughout the kingdom as yet, it is true, no order has been 
issued, the king making some difficulty aout the exhibition of 
his sign manual in such a matter, the commands issued over 
London being given by his own mouth. 

The Flemish captain who offered to damage the Dunkirk 
ships has by the king’s order received a present of 300/., and been 
desired to remain here for six weeks or two months at the most. 
He has spoken with several commissioners, from some of whom 
I learn in general terms that had his proposals not been so 
manifold, they would have had greater credit, but at any rate 
they were inclined to employ him, according to circumstances, 
he having suggested many sound and well grounded plans. 

The captains and officers of the ten regiments, having asked 
for money before going to their quarters, the Council determined 
to give them 100 florins each, so small a bounty that it barely 
serves for their travelling expenses. They therefore presented 
a second petition to the king, by whose order the one who per- 
formed this office for the rest was imprisoned. On the morrow 
they asked his release as a favour and I believe he will be sct at 
liberty ; but thus does the discontent increase constantly. 

Two thousand Scottish infantry raised for the King of Sweden 
will be ready to cross the sea in a few weeks, great part of the 
money for the levy having been already remitted, a proceeding 
which facilitates the good result of all matters. 

On the other hand the want of similar supply delays the troops 
destined for Denmark, the duke having lately appointed his con- 
fidant, the Earl of Nithsdale, not only colonel of a Scottish regiment 
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but superintendent of all the Scots in the Danish service, though 
I do not believe that the regiment will be in marching order for 
some time. 

The two bishops from Scotland have left satisfied, being 
allowed to enforce their privileges against the Catholics of that 
kingdom, his Majesty not having chosen to interfere in this 
matter for the present, to avoid increasing the discontent already 
prevalent there. 

The other day I saw a letter written by one of the councillors of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg. I relate the contents merely for their 
authenticity as the news probably reached the Signory long since. 
He announces that Echembergh has written to the Duke of 
Wirtemberg in the emperor’s name, that with regard to the last 
proposals about the Palatine’s affairs, his Majesty has determined 
to have them treated at Vienna, where they expect deputies from 
Wirtemberg and Lorraine, so as to present the matter well 
digested before the electoral diet, to be held early in June at 
Nuremberg. The proposals for discussion are understood to be 
four, but so harsh as clearly to demonstrate the insolence of the 
victor, the weakness of the protector, and the small heed of both 
sides for an adjustment. The first is that the Palatine must 
tender his submission to the emperor in conformity with the 
imperial laws, the commissioners to discuss the place, manner 
and other particulars involved. The second presupposes con- 
sideration on the part of the Palatine for the electoral vote now 
vested inthe Duke of Bavaria, implying that he is to retain it 
for his life. The third stipulates that the Catholic religion, the 
religious and others matters relating to both shall remain as at 
present. The fourth exacts payment of the emperor’s debts, 
so as to free Lusazia and such parts of Austria as remain in the 
hands of Saxony and Bavaria. It seems that the emperor brings 
himself to this treaty for the sole purpose of getting his son 
crowned King of the Romans amid the applause and satisfaction 
of Germany, conditions which can never be obtained without 
reinstating the Palatine, to whom they have sent these proposals 
to decide for or against continuing negotiations thereupon. 

Three days ago a gentleman of the Morton family related to the 
Ambassador Wake, arrived here from Venice. His mission hither 
had been projected Jong ago for domestic affairs and especially 
about money, though he has coupled it with the advices of the 
last negotiation of the Danish ambassador, as Wake writes that 
you studied fine words to please the Dane, utterly devoid” of facts, 
not without some remonstrance that the affair of the Valtelline (sole 
pretext and commonplace to cloak refusals) being now adjusted, 
yet the republic persisted in not taking further steps. Some things, 
not uttered so openly as what Wake wrote, and which I learn on 
good authority, were said to me secretly in a cursory manner by the 
Secretary Conway. I answered briefly, saying that the republic 
had exceeded her means for the service of the common cause, doing 
deeds instead of expending words, and if all parties had followed 
the same course ruin would not be so near at hand. He made no 
further rejoinder, as men are confounded by remorse for their own acts. 
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The letters from Italy of the 29th January have not arrived. From 
what they write me from Antwerp the courier was waylaid above 
Bassano. This causes me no little embarrassment, as I expected 
to learn your Excellencies’ wishes about Wyche, who has been 
appointed ambassador to Constantinople and is doing his utmost 
to depart in the spring. Some of the merchants of the Levant 

' Company would fain apply to his Majesty to cancel the appointment, 
and were they unanimous some good might be anticipated. At 
any rate the remarks I have several times made to the ministry about 
the very important affairs now current at the Porte and the good 
service rendered by Sir Thomas Roe, make me hope for some delay 
in the dispatch of Wyche, although I have never said anything against 
his opinions and qualities, to avoid interfering in a matter which 
requires very clear and positive commands from your Excellencies, 
especially as I have this day received the subsequent despatch of 
the 5th and am merely acquainted with the imprisonment of 
the French and Savoyard ambassadors. I shall use this news 
as ordered as well as the advices about Gabor and from 
Germany. 

London, the’ 26th February, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


Feb. 26, 152. Zoxrzt Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 


EGenato, Doak and Senate. 
OC} i. . . 
Dispacci, All negotiations between England and France are broken. off. 


Se rencie. Gierbier left on Saturday and the Secretary Luis departed to-day 
Archives, Without money and very ill pleased. The cardinal will agree 
to nothing except both sides must release what has been taken 
simultaneously on an appointed day, and French ships must be 
exempt from search and the other inconveniences which the 
English inflict on them. The English on their side are determined 
that France shall take the first step, as she began the arrests. 
The cardinal has not answered Buckingham’s letter, but 
Bassompierre, by his order, has written upon the two points and 
to say that they mean to maintain their purposes by force, 
Everything points to a war against the Huguenots though they 
are very short of money here, 
Paris, the 26th February, 1627. 
[Ltalian.] 


fis 


Feb. 27. 153. To the Ambassador at Rome. 


Henane The progress of the quarrel between the crowrls of France and 
Deliberazioni, England is apparent from the advices which reach us. In a 
aria matter of so much consequence this cannot fail to encourage 
Archives, the ideas of the pope and the persuasions of the Spaniards. You 
will do your utmost to find out all about this, especially from those 
likely to be best informed. 
Ayes, 142. Noes, 1. Neutral, 4, 
[Ltalian.] 
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Feb. 27. 154, To the Ambassador in France. 


pennies The wisest councillors of France have always had two dangers 
Doliberazioni,in view, to which the present government is moving with rapid 
Ser gtrides, a breach with England, which is united to them by so 
Archives, many considerations, and internal combustion. We have 
frequently interposed our offices in these matters, to the entire 
satisfaction of the ministers and even at their invitation. Now 
that a breach with England seems imminent we direct you to 
point out the great prejudice that will ensue, whichever side gains 
the victory. You will say you are moved to speak merely out of 
zeal for his Majesty’s service, and whenever you have an 
opportunity you will warn them, but avoiding anything calculated 

to arouse a shade of jealousy. 

Ayes, 109. Noes, 0. Neutral, 4. 


[ltalian.] 
Feb. 27. 155. Zorzt Grusrinian, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
Senato, stantinople, to the Dogz and Snare. 
re re 


Dispacei, The Caimecan told the English ambassador that Mansfelt would 
Costantinopoli. easily have obtained from the Porte the passage of his troops through 
Yonetion Bosnia. 

: The Caimecan assured the same ambassador that the truce was 
only for three months ; commissioners have been appointed to treat 
for peace, but that could not be concluded for a long while, as the 
Sultan wighed to drag things on in order that the allied princes might 
not lose heart, and continue the war against Cesar. With the war 
in Persia the Sultan would not depend upon peace with the 
emperor, who also demands too much, so the negotiations are bound to 
be lengthy. He endeavoured to assure the ambassador that peace 
would not be concluded or the negotiations would take a long time 
while leaving Gabor and his allies free to continue the war. The 
ambassador believes in these assurances, but the French ambassador 
is of the contrary opinion. 

The English ambassador declares he has heard from the Ambassador 
Wake of the engagement of the Margrave of Baden and a large 
force in the pay of his king, your Serenity and Savoy. He treats 
of these matters here, by his king’s commands with great zeal. He 
told me the Caimecan had asked him to communicate the foregoing 
particulars to the other ambassadors. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 27th February, 1626 [m.v.]. 


[Italian ; deciphered.] * 
Feb. 27. 4186. Lunarpo Moro, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
Sonate the Dogz and SENATE. 
ecrcta. 


Dispacci, The Ambassador Contarini writes from London that they have 

Spagna. asked to be supplied with any information about designs of the 

yenehan Spaniards against England, as they have no representative im 
these parts. I will keep our ambassador advised about any pre- 
parations of a fleet and what they propose, but for the moment no 
preparations or arrangements for a fleet are to be seen. 
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March 3. 
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Venetian 
Archives. 
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Archives, 
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We hear from Seville that the fleet which was in the port of 
La Baya, has put its arms on shore and stored them in the 
magazines, while the soldiers have been paid off, a clear sign that 
they are not expecting a hostile fleet. 

Madrid, the 27th February, 1626 [m.v.]. . 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


157. Giovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Does and Senate. 


The secretary of the Queen of Bohemia* is about to leave for 
London. He will represent the urgency of her private affairs, 
which verge on absolute want, and will implore help, although 
generally that comes in abundance. It is said that he may stop 
as resident in place of Rusdorf, who has not yet arrived here. 
He would not be so adequate or so active, but he would conform more 
to the taste of the favourite, who does not like being under active 
scrutiny, especially as Buckingham is not on good terms with the 
queen here. 

The Hague, the Ist March, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


158. Marc Antonio Papava, Venetian Secretary in Germany, 
to the Docs and Sryare. 


With respect to the quarrel between France and England, 
which seems likely to lead to an open rupture, they conclude 
here that the French will have the worst of it at sea and will 
therefore be compelled to unite with the Spaniards, which means 
that they will not oppose their affairs here. 

Vienna, the 3rd March, 1627. 

[Ltalian ; copy.] 


159. Zorzi, Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and SEnate. 


They have told the deputies of La Rochelle that the king is 
satisfied with them and desires to maintain their peace. He was 
sending troops to their confines not for their hurt, but from sus- 
picion of the English and Soubise. 

This week a large number of merchants of Rouen have 
appeared at Court and noisily demanded that the king shall come 
to terms with England, as if the one who rules remains obstinate 
they are firmly convinced in France, seeing that the English 
command the sea and the mouths of their rivers, that their trade 
will very quickly be destroyed and all their merchants ruined. 

Letters from England and a cipher to the Dichess of Rohan 
have recently been intercepted. The ministers here proposed 
to arrest her in order to find out the contents. But with equal 
address and courage the duchess disguised herself and went to 
safety at La Rochelle. 

The secret negotiations between Richelieu and Olivares are 
certain, though the particulars are kent secret. 
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Richelieu, perceiving the serious damage done by the captures 
daily made by the English, realises that mathematical figures do 
not always work out in practice and sees how ill advised he was 
to reject Bassompierre’s settlement. Leaving that minister 
aside he is now trying every other means, approaching the Dutch 
ambassador, Langerach, and conveying to the Abbot Scaglia that 
the Prince of Piedmont might win glory by reconciling his 
brother and brother-in-law. 

I enclose his packets which have reached me from England 
this week. 

Paris, the 4th March, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


March 5. 160. Atvisz Conrarryi, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, to the Docu and SEnare. 
Secreta. . ' 
Dispacci, Gerbier, who was expected as I wrote, has arrived from France. 


Inghilterra. He does not bring any hope of the adjustment of the present 

x22 most important affairs, as the Most Christian insists upon the 
punctual observance of the clauses of the marriage contract 
and especially the advantageous terms for the Catholics, before 
making or hearing any other proposal. This obstinacy joined 
with ihe designs evermore combined and manifest of the nuncio, 
Richelieu and Mirabel, increases the suspicion of collusion and 
the proofs of projects against the Huguenots in general. 
Gerbier complains that the cardinal would only receive from him 
the letters, treating him more like a courier than a gentleman, 
and he afnounced that they will not admit any minister soever 
until they receive the satisfaction demanded. Here on the 
other hand they give no credit to the French secretary, so he 
has retired into the country. This is the worst result of all, as 
ministers alone can soothe the irritation caused by private passion, 
by individual interest and by the suggestions of those who rejoice 
to see this body politic disconcerted. 

There has also arrived from France a certain preacher, Lewis 
by name, who having been some time agent at the French Court, 
was despatched thither for the private credit still due for the 
ships which years ago served the Most Christian against La 
Rochelle. He also was unable to obtain any satisfaction. With 
distrust increasing more and more I understand that Burlamachi’s 
brother-in-law left for France last night, in order, so he said, to 
wind up his affairs there. If true this would not help a speedy 
adjustment because of his close intimacy with the chief favourites 
at this Court. 

It,is still reported that the Abbot Scaglia wishes to mediate in the 
matter, but I learn from some of the gentlemen here that they expect 
but little from his negotiations, though I have learned from more 
than one quarter that the Duke of Savoy would act as mediator for 
England either with France and Spain. This is attributed to good will 
mingled with some personal object difficult of attainment from either 
of the kings. They consider it a pretext for removing with some 
show of honour bis minister trom the French Court. where they look 
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They have not yet begun to sell the goods belonging to 
Frenchmen, some difficulty having arisen from the segregation 
of the vessels, which are scattered about the harbours of the 
realm, where goods will not find a very ready sale. Should it _ 
be necessary to bring them to London the cost to the king for 
transport and insurance will exceed the value of the goods them- 
selves, the order being limited solely to the sale of such articles 
as cannot last long without perishing and which are of little value. 

I fancy despite these considerations and obstacles, they are deter- 
mined to take this step, for the purpose of raising the mask and 
feeling the pulse of France, 86 as more clearly to comprehend her 
schemes with the nuncio and the Spanish ambassador, which being 
directed point blank against the Huguenots, as will be seen, should 
the Most Christian’s journey towards Poitiers take place, this side 
will then employ all the resources of their party to spring a 
countermine, provided the English have sufficient credit with the 
French princes, who, having first been exposed to risk by them, and 
then abandoned, some are utterly ruined and the rest nearly so ; 
the weakness of England being by this time well known, she doing 
the worst possible mischief by encouraging the pretensions of others 
and destroying the common cause. 

It is true that they are hastening to the utmost the outfit of a certain 
number of ships, government policy and the determination to defend 
themselves requiring this, though I know not how the requisite funds 
can be obtained. At any rate nineteen merchantmen and the 
king’s ships will be ready within a week, his Majesty being content 
to victual them all for the sake of not overburdening the parties 
concerned. Some of these vessels will convoy the recruits 
destined for the English regiments in Denmark and will blockade 
Hamburg to prevent ships coming out of the river there with 
munitions and naval stores for Spain. Others will do the like 
by the Lubeckers at the Sound, the greater part remaining as 
the coast-guard in the British Channel, now greatly infested by 
four Dunkirk vessels, who even entered the mouth of the 
Thames. This bravado happened only a few days ago and 
increases the suspicion of the aforesaid collusion ‘with Spain. 
This squadron will be commanded by Pennington, who cruised 
lately off the coast of France and will again receive the same 
orders to stop all vessels of that nation if not prevented from 
doing so by what is requisite for the defence of the realm. 

They also announce their intention to prevent the passage of 
the vessels purchased by the Most Christian at Amsterdam ; but 
it seems to me they are acting like those who with a small capital 
form projects requiring vast expenditure. It is also determined 
within three months or a little more to have sixty other ships. 
I dare not as yet vouch for the result, although whatever funds 
now reach the Treasury are applied to this purpose, all payments 
being suspended without any exception. Some persons believe 
these preparations to be announced for the purpose of facilitating 
the payment of the subsidies and causing suspicion to France, 
just as they announced that the Earl of Salisbury and some 
other councillors were to go to Brussels about some treaty of 
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agreement, thinking thus to stimulate the Puritans to pay the sub- 
studies, as being more averse to them than the rest, as they are also 
to the reconciliation with Spain, supporting the party of the 
Countess Palatine. 

An English sailor, prisoner at Dunkirk, has acquainted the 
duke with the preparations making there, twenty-two vessels 
being in readiness each with an additional 200 foot. It is 
reported that they expect further reinforcements from Spain 
and that they contemplate an attempt on some port or coast 
towards East Friesland or Germany, though there is some appre- 
hension about this island also. All this has added somewhat 
to the impulse towards naval defence, at least in appearance ; 
and also with regard to the land forces, orders having already 
issued for all the officers to remain with their regiments, especially 
those in Ireland, and a month’s pay has been given to all of them 
with the determination that this much must satisfy them; the 
king having deprived of his company the one who in the name of 
all made the last demand for money, nor has he yet allowed him 
to come out of prison. 

In the place of the late Lord Chief Justice, degraded for refusing 
his subscription to the subsidies, they have appointed a councillor 
of the duke, who sat in the last parliament and defended him 
very openly.* Other judges go softly, adapting themselves, and 
without fuss, which more and more confirms the king’s aversion 
to parliaments and his resolve to elicit from the lawyers here some 
public decree in favour of this project, so that the present loan may 
afford ant example for the future. 

The king, notwithstanding the very important cufrent affairs, 
has gone into the country to Newmarket, over fifty miles away, 
intending to remain there until Easter unless recalled by urgent 
business. The queen remains here, their Majesties being well 
reconciled to each other so far as one can judge by appearances. 
The Court is breaking up, as will be the case throughout the 
approaching good season,, during which as the second-hand 
advices are hardly trustworthy and negotiations are very slack, 
owing to the hunting, I would fain have some confidant about 
the king so as to give your Excellencies better and more punctual 
intelligence at this extraordinary and most important crisis. 

Veis, the ambassador appointed to Constantinople, anticipating 
the complaints of the merchants, who disapprove of his appointment 
for the reasons given, is urging his departure to the utmost, so as 
to go out with the Levant fleet, which sails usually in April, hoping, 
as I hear, to receive his commission on the king’s return from the 
coueiry. I keep quiet merely because I suppose such to be the wish 
of your Excellenc:es. 

The letters from Italy have not yet arrived. I respectfully 
notify this fact. 

London, the 5th March, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 

* The Chief Justice, Sir Randel Crew, had been dismissed on the 20th November. 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, who succeeded him, was sworn on the 19th February. 
Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, pages 168, 191. 
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161. The secretary of the ambassador of Great Britain 
came and spoke substantially as follows : 

His Eixcellensy has been much distressed at being prevented 
by indisposition from coming to pay his respects at the recent 
festivities, and since his recovery he has not wished to trouble 
your Serenity, as he was expecting advices from his Majesty to 
communicate. Meanwhile, he wishes to explain about the Count 
of Mansfeld, recently deceased, in this memorial which I present. 

After it was read the senior councillor, Garzoni, in the doge’s 
absence, said: The creditors of the Count of Mansfeld have taken 
the usual steps to recover their debts. The Signory will consider 
the matter. With this the secretary made a reverence and 
departed. 


Most Serene Prince. 

Colonel Pebitz, commissioner general of the late Prince of 
Mansfeld, writes from Spalato to Sir [Isaac] Wake, ambassador of 
the King of Great Britain, declaring that before his death the 
prince charged the said colonel, Colonel Ferenz and M. d’Olbier to 
see to his burial, dismiss his household and to try and induce 
the princes concerned to preserve his army. These three 
executors, on reaching Venice, attended to their master’s wishes, 
recommending the burial of the body to your Serenity and then 
awaiting the Senate’s decision. They, secondly, paid off the 
prince’s household, so that no one had need to complain. On 
the third head they sent to their companions in Hungary, but 
encountered obstacles in Venice which seemed hard to them. 
Accordingly, the three executors by common consent renounced 
all the remaining effects of the prince into the hands of the 
English ambassador for the service of the King of Bohemia, but 
being set upon by some who pretend to claim against the prince, 
they turned to the English ambassador for protection. As this 
is a matter of state, your Serenity is besought to order a stay of 
process for all who may have claims against the deceased by 
private interests and to sequestrate all the residue of the prince’s 
Possessions in this state until it is known what the King of 
Bohemia directs thereupon, as set forth in the paper signed by 
all the executors. 

{Italian.} 

We, the undersigned, in conformity with the wishes of the 
late Prince of Mansfeld etc., declare that after the satisfaction 
of the servants ae shall be remitted to his Majesty of 
Bohemia, who will humbly requested to protect the army 
gathered solely for his service, and to take upon himself to 
discharge what is due, so that the assignments made to various 
officers and servants may be paid and the rest employed 
for the maintenance of the army and fresh levies to reinforce 
it. 

Venice, the 15th January, 1627. 

G. J. Resuis. 

Tu. Ferens, 

J. DALBIER. 
TBeroneh 1 
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162. To the Ambassador in England. 


One cannot fail to argue signs of a disposition for a recon- 
ciliation with France from what the ministers have said, and 
from the request for the interposition of our ambassador at the 
French Court. You will express the desire of the republic for 
the welfare of both crowns, and say how we have more than once 
sent express orders to that ambassador to do everything in his 
power ; while you also have helped in various ways. 

Your letters, so full of advices, call for no reply in other respects, 
except to commend your industry in that responsible charge. 

That 300 ducats be given to the ambassador for the carriage 
of letters and couriers, for which he shall render account. 

Ayes, 145. Noes, 0. Neutral, 6. 

[Italian.] 


163. To the Ambassador in France. 


An English minister, as if speaking on his own responsibility, 
has given some hints to our Ambassador Contarini about a recon- 
ciliation with France. If any opportunity occurs, you will not 
let it slip, with the caution we have enjoined before, as it would 
be more beneficial to the public cause than any other thing. 

Ayes, 140. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

[Italian.] 


164. Pirro Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogs and SENATE. 


At audience yesterday I let fall some remarks about the 
differences between France and England, to find out what his 
Holiness thought about them. He seemed much aggrieved 
because the King of England had not kept the terms agreed on 
with France in favour of the Catholic faith, because he would never 
have granted the dispensation for that marriage except on the 
assurance that these would be carried out. He told me that 
they did not approve of what Bassompierre had arranged in 
France, and- had sent other proposals from the court, more 
advantageous for religion. He thought these difficulties would 
finally be adjusted, as neither crown contemplated war. 

Rome, the 6th March, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


165. Giovannt Atvis—E VincentTio, Venetian Segretary in 
Savoy, to the DocE and Senatz. 


Cardinal Richelieu displays in appearance the best sentiments 
towards this house, and has expressed himself in that sense to 
the Ambassador Scaglia. It is known, however, that his Highness 
avoids telling him that his interests require him to be mistrustful. 
The French ministers announce that a union has been formed 
to his hurt between the King of England, this house, the Count of 
Soissons, the Duke of Rohan, Soubise and the rest of the 
Huguenots, and they do not disdain to treat covertly on 
the matter with the nuncio and the Snanish ambassador The 
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cardinal is contemplating a reconciliation with Spain in order 
to counterpoise this intrigue. Such matters have to be conducted 
very secretly. 

Turin, the 7th March, 1627. 

(ltalian.] 


166. Grrotamo Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the . 
Netherlands, to the Docr and SENATE. 


The rupture between the French and English disturbs them 
greatly here, and one can never discuss the matter but they speak 
of the great advantage the enemy derives from it. The King 
Palatine is extremely distressed, and had a long conversation with 
me about it. He said that if some friendly power did not intervene 
things would be in a bad way, since the negotiations of approved 
ministers had been disowned, referring to Bassompierre. I asked 
tf he had heard anything. He said that he had heard from France 
that they had asked the Savoyard ambassador to get his master to 
intervene. I consider this is unlikely, however. Some of the 
ministers here have suggested that the duke might intervene, others 
have declared that the office would become your Serenity. They 
think that England would listen readily and’ France might also. 

Meanwhile hostilities proceed on both sides, and a naval fight took 
place recently. They say that one French ship was sunk and 
another captured. These are an unpromising introduction to an 
accommodation, but such resolute orders have been issued that fire 
and sword will be active on every possible opportunity. 

At Amsterdam they are going on with the building of the ships 
for the Most Christian. The work is well advanced, but more 
delay is expected now. Gistoieux, a gentleman of the Most 
Christian, has been sent to supervise and hasten matters. The 
employment of these ships cannot please them here, as it will be 
either against the English or La Rochelle ; but they cannot refuse 
the accommodation. 

It is stated here that the King of England has declared Soubise 
general, and he is to help the Rochellese with a number of ships. 
This is not credited ; but they fear it may come if things proceed 
as they threaten to do. 

The Hague, the 8th March, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


167. To the Secretary Grattaruol in Spain and the like to 
the other Courts. 


Zuan Antonio Gardar, who for several years has kept a tailor’s 
shop in the Ruga di Oresi at Rialto, was recently arrested by the 
Council of Ten. Although the charges against him are very 
grave, the Council has decided merely to banish him from our 
state. The Spanish ambassador has claimed him as a Milanese 
by birth, and has offered to make him leave. We have remained’ 
firm to one decision, especially as the man has made himself 
our subject by a residence of fifty years and more. You know 
tha. ries of tha sannhiia-. feelc dds. eclod@icccs Bib ak! 
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embassies and our nobles, yet in this manner the ambassadors 
have their creatures scattered about the city and frequently 
the houses of our nobles; a thing that may lead to most serious 
disorders as in this particular case, especially if they claim 
exemption from our laws. As the ambassador may write home 
on the subject, we send you this for information, so that if any 
one raises the question you may show the real grounds of our 
decision ; but you will not say a word if you do not hear 
anything said. 

Ayes, 121, 

[Italian.} 


168. Atvisz Contarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docr and SEnare. 


I have had several visits from the Dutch ambassador about an 
affair of great importance, which I must narrate step by step. At 
our first interview he told me that Lord Carleton had been to see him 
in the name of the duke and some other members of the Council, 
most intimate with the king, representing to him how the duke 
himself having some weeks ago bargained for certain statues and 
pictures with Rubens of Antwerp (a painter, certainly, but of high 
station, since he holds an office in the magistracy of that city) desired 
his servant Gerbier, when last returning from France, to confer 
with him about private matters of this nature. With this opportunity 
Rubens expressed to Gerbier a most ardent wish to initiate overtures 
for peace or a truce between England and Spain through the medium 
of the Infanta and Marquis Spinola, with whom he had access 
and had broached the topic, finding the Infanta excellently disposed, 
her sea inclining her to prefer quiet with her neighbours to turmoil ; 
while the marquis, being now stricken in years, renowned for his 
victories and enjoying a good name, had the same bias. So that 
if they inclined here towards peace or a truce Rubens was sanguine 
of success, but secrecy and speedy decision were requisite. 

The duke and councillors listened to these proposals with due 
regard to the present critical events and the proceedings of the French, 
but there still remained a difficulty, namely, the interests of the 
United Provinces, to whom the king had pledged his word and meant 
to keep it. For this reason, his Majesty being away and as there 
was not time for much delay, Carleton in the name of the duke and 
Council went to him not merely as to an ambassador, but as his 
private friend, to hear how this overture could be transmitted to the 
Netherlands with such secrecy as the affair requires anth without 
creating confusion in the government there, adding that if the pro- 
posass were admitted they would not slacken their naval preparations 
from fear of the usual tricks of the Spaniards, for the sake of making 
better terms and as a guarantee against all such frauds as might 
be concealed under the mask of this negotiation. 

The ambassador, according to his own account and from what I 
know of his intentions, was exceedingly perplexed, not so much by 
the affair in itself, which he has foreseen for many months on account 
of the duke’s behaviour in his determination to hold office at any 
cost, as by seeing the king, under pretext of hunting, removed to a 
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distance at a moment when such business is on foot, the time allowed 
them being so brief as not to allow of his sending a messenger to his 
Majesty to learn his will. He replied that neither as a minister 
nor as a private individual could he utter one word about a matter * 
of such great consequence, as a minister because he had no com- 
mission, as a private person because it was not fitting, but seeing 
this inclination in the duke it would be well for his Excellency or 
the king to write to the Prince of Orange, the ambassador pledging 
himself to give an accompanying letter couched in such form as might 
be deemed best. 

For the rest he remarked that England ought not to do what the 
Spaniards wished, who urged dispatch and secrecy, instead of 
acting maturely with the participation of all the confederates. He 
was astounded, not merely that they should listen to such overtures, 
but even think of them, as if the English, more than other nations, 
had not experienced the deceitfulness and detriment of treaties and 
did not know how much profit the Spaniards derive from this their 
peculiar merchandise, the capital of which consists in breaking 
promises and not keeping them when it answers soto act. At no time 
ought they to be trusted, but chiefly when the powers, from their 
private interests, weakness or necessity, allowed themselves to be 
thus cajoled with the certainty of being oppressed in the end as well 
as openly ridiculed by everybody. 

He demonstrated the interests of Germany, for whose repute and 
that of his kinsfolk, for the Protestant faith and in virtue of the 
obligations incurred by the last agreements with the King of 
Denmark, not to negotiate any treaty without his knowledge, 
especially as it was not difficult to warn him, the ambassador under- 
taking to obtain the replies in a month or a little more all for the sake 
of gaining time. Lord Carleton added that so much consideration 
about Denmark was unnecessary, as for several months that king has 
been negotiating an adjustment without ever giving notice here 
so they might treat him similarly ; but assistance would be 
continued for the interests of Germany and the Palatine. As the 
least difficult, a truce for five or six years might be granted, during 
which there would be better opportunity for negotiating advantageously 
for friendly powers and in order not to lose the chance of keeping 
Rubens’ proposals alive, it would not be amiss to thank the Infanta 
and marquis for their good will, but as they were unable to promise 
for the principal, namely, the King of Spain, they might first of all 
procure a power from him, in virtue of which they would also declare 
themselves here. 

The ambassador, clearly perceiving a violent inclination to rush 
into this business, but to keep up confidential relations, especially 
with Carleton, to learn the sequel through a sure channel said he 
would not write to his masters until after he heard the duke’s decision ; 
and the first conference ended with a promise from Carleton to 
acquaint him with it. 

To me in confidence the ambassador added that he had seen the 
Secretary Conway, and in conversing about the affair found that 
he was utterly i 
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duke’s mistrust. He added that he could not believe the thing, but 
af true it must be negotiated together with the confederates both for 
repute and advantage; if not, there was a Judas, meaning the 
duke, whose ruin first of all, and then that of the king, the kingdom 
and all Christendom would be the sequel to such a resolve, He 
promised to remonstrate to the king against it, as he was to leave for 
the Court a few hours after the interview, and did so. 

To tell the truth Conway is so much in the duke’s confidence that’ 
I can scarcely credit such freedom of speech, though the ambassador 
repeated it to me several times, even after I spoke of the secretary's 
dependence on the duke. But considering his mortification at not 
being summoned to the colloquy and his great aversion to the 
Spaniards, it is not impossible that something may have escaped 
him, especially as he loves to talk. The ambassador also told me 
confidentially that on the same night he sent an express desiring 
all the men-of-war on these coasts to convoy him to the Netherlands. 
He wrote but two letters, to the Prince of Orange and il Duc,* who 
now occupies Barnevelt’s place, requesting both to be circumspect 
by reason of the dangerous effect such important news may produce 
among the Dutch, who are practically deserted by the French also, 
especially as they wish for peace, so that it may well occasion 
disturbance and confusion. He went on to tell me of the peril in 
which his masters would find themselves were the affair to proceed 
with the same ardour as at the outset, being assured that in order 
to thwart, if possible, the present collusion between the French and 
the Spaniards, the duke will throw himself headlong into their arms, 
to save himself by any means, however wnseemly, from the ruin 
with which he is threatened by the king’s present needs. 

He went on to ask my help by suitable offices and suggestions, urging 
me to write to the Ambassador Soranzo, that he might allay the con- 
fusion that the publication of this affair would cause in France 
also, so as to convince the ministers there that they must act with 
reserve in dealing with the Spaniards, who make promises to all 
parties in order to ruin them all with a single blow ; or else, should 
France choose to ally herself with them, she must do so speedily, 
to deprive the English of any hope from these artifices, which lull 
them to sleep, and because, if they lose that anchor, they may once 
for all take serious thought for the welfare of themselves and their 
friends. 

I thanked the ambassador amply for the confidence, assuring him 
of your Excellencies’ regard for the welfare of his masters, as 
equivalent to your own, especially owing to their serviées to the 
common cause. I urged him to act guardedly about attaching 
importance to this business, as I considered it had been broached 
lo render the French suspicious and induce the Puritans to pay 
the subsidies, rather than for the results alleged. I spoke of the 
character of the promoter and the seconders, so bound up with the 
Spanish party that their mediation must necessarily be suspect. 
I assured him that your representatives at all foreign courts will 
uphold the common cause, which consists in the union of the two 
crowns, which alone can counterbalance the predominance. Once 


* Anthony Duyck, councillor and fensioner cf Holland and West Friesland. 
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the Spanish tricks are known, making similar overtures at’ both 
courts, it may open their eyes once for all and extract an antidote 
for the poison as very often happens in such cases. Above all I 
recommended him to represent the affair mildly in the Netherlands, 
with due consideration for popular feeling. Soranzo would gladly 
render him every assistance and tt would be well to gain time in 
order to dissipate this cloud, that being most important for the public 
service ; to do otherwise would betray great fear or scant judgment. 

On the ambassador's departure I thought it advisable to see 
Carleton, not only to make suitable remarks, but to obtain some 
corroborative hint. I began by discussing current affairs, adding 
that I understood that Gerbier on his return from France passed 
through Brussels, it being reported at Court that he had negotiated 
there. I said this was the true game for the Spaniards, as the mere 
report, even if untrue, discouraged everybody. I touched on the 
interests of Germany and the emperor’s aiming at complete dominion 
there in the next diet of Nuremberg, and he wants nothing better than 
to see the Protestants separated from England, so that not daring to 
oppose him they may all bend the neck to servitude. I referred 
generally to their obligations to Denmark, the States and other 
powers, the king’s sister and nephews, who always suffered in 
negotiations, and such matters. 

Carleton did not deny them in substance, but merely expatiated 
on the behaviour of France, which brings everything to ruin ; and 
of the cardinal, who bound by his dignity more to the pope than to 
the king, is determined to exalt his memory by some remarkable 
act agains’ those of the religion, having no posterity which compels 
men to have more regard for their natural sovereign. He did not 
deny that Gerbier had passed through Brussels and spoken to 
Rubens, but added that these lively bodies always manage to get 
themselves talked about, and they could not check irresponsible 
speculation. He did not explain the scheme clearly to me, but 
from what I know it was taking. the same course but I could not 
press him further for fear of losing his confidence if he found 
that Joachim had told me ail. 

I believe the object of the business is to bring matters to @ crisis. 
The king has no money and can procure none save, as of old, through 
Parliament. He desires its destruction, but cannot manage this 
at a time of need when the subject becomes more arrogant and the 
sovereign less arbitrary. The king will not hear of parliament, 
and the bare mention involves ruin on those who name it, in order 
to save the duke from destruction. He now avails himself of the 
king’s ingenuousness and obstinacy, his two fixed stars, and commands 
despotically, his yes and no admitting of no rejoinder. He has 
estranged the country, ruined friendly powers by hopes without 
deeds and rendered his proceedings so questionable, that even the 
queen’s sterility, his own unpopularity and the hatred borne him 
by the Countess Palatine cause his command of seaports and of 
all the most essential prerogatives of the realm to be regarded with 
suspicion (il duca impatronito hormai della simplicita et ostinatione 
del Re, che sono sole sue stelle fisse, comanda senza replica con libera 
mronotensn, del 2 e del no ha diaustato il Regno. rovinats 4 vrencivi 
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amici con le speranze senza effetti e portale le speculation: delle 
fsue procedure tant’ oltre che anche nella sterilita della Regina, nell’ odio 
del popolo et nel poco affeto della Palatina si commenta non senza 
sospetto tl suo comando dei Porti del mare, et d’ogni prerogativa piu 
essentiale del regno). 

The tricks played on him in Spain prompt him to go to war with 
the Spaniards ; the repeated refusal of permission to go to France 
wounds his affections, as that kingdom still retains the hottest ashes 
of his amours ; he is offended with the cardinal ; he sees the king’s 
necessities and the difficulty of relieving them; he promotes this 
adjustment to make the French jealous and advocates the project 
for a truce as of more easy arrangement, to anticipate their collusion 
with the Spaniards. It is not very clear what the result will be, 
nor do I as yet rely much on it for the reasons assigned and because 
the king knows nothing about the matter. The Spaniards are too 
wary to sacrifice without some great advantage so fine a position as 
that which leads both England and France to seek their friendship, 
who, instead of being their rivals, barter their dependence at the cost 
of the liberty of Europe and self-destruction. 

The overtures of Rubens, which in my opinion proceed from. this 
side, will be represented to the king, that they may weary him less 
as very friendly, and should Abbot Scaglia or the Duke of Savoy 
have a hand in the matter, each of them will take care of his own 
personal interests. Meanwhile, although England talks of fitting 
out a large fleet, nothing is said about a Dutch contingent, which is 
not a good, sign. 

London, the 9th March, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.} 


169. Atvisz Conrarm, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Docr and Senate. 

When I was despatching my foregoing letter, by way of France, 
to reach Venice quicker, the Dutch ambassador came back to say 
that the duke and Council had informed him through Carleton that 
they had decided not to take any further steps for the present, con- 
sidering the matter important and requiring deliberation. To 
prevent any confusion or disturbance in the Netherlands they pro- 
posed if they listened to the proposals, to send a special envoy to the 
Prince of Orange, requesting the ambassador in the meantime to 
keep the whole a profound secret, and not to write anything at all 
about it; all a mere pretext and invention for the purposeof with- 
drawing with honour on perceiving that they had gone too far in a 
matter of extreme importance which might throw all Christendom 
into confusion, being introduced by an insignificant person, 
seconded by powers too much interested in the business, and what 
is more, it being still unknown to the king. The ambassador com- 
mended the delay and the prudence displayed by the duke and Lords 
of the Council, and expressed the hope that the more deeply they pondered 
the matter the more averse would they be to carrying it into effect. 
He added that he had already written to his masters, owing to the haste 
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as he. did that same night, sending his secretary to get back the letters 
if they had not crossed the Channel, or to have them followed by the 
second changed resolves. Joachim said something about his 
interview with the Secretary Conway which was not at all relished, 
Carleton fearing that he may already have impressed the king un- 
favourably, as Conway's politics are already known to him. This 
very morning Carleton returned to Joachim for the third time, telling 
him that the duke was displeased with him on two counts, first, because 
he had shown distrust by speaking to Conway, who knew nothing 
of the affair, instead of applying to him ; secondly, because he had 
written in such haste to the Netherlands, at the risk of the Princes 
Palatine and others becoming acquainted with this move before the 
King of England himself. To prevent such an irregularity he had 
ordered all the ports of the kingdom to be closed, intending to go to 
to-morrow to the king to hear first of all his will. For this I 
understand that relays of coaches are already prepared, so that he 
may change and travel more expeditiously. 2: 

The ambassador, though aware of what is really the case, that 
everything done hitherto proceeds from the duke alone, and that the 
king, absurd as it is, knows nothing about it and he foresees the 
danger of some clash, expressed his resentment at this unusual 
violence in forbidding him to write to the ambassadors ; but being 
apprehensive lest under pretext of closing the ports the duke might 
by some artifice detain and read his letters, he promised to have 
them brought back if not already out of England ; and came to me 
immediately in a great rage, making remarks on the duke’s 
ascendancy, on his inclination and power to make the king share - 
it also and asking me to forward his despatches to his masters from 
fear lest the affair proceed without their knowledge and consequently 
without his remonstrances to thwart it, just as it has already been 
brought forward and negotiated, unknown to the king. I readily 
obliged him, foreseeing that the best way to embroil the business was 
to acquaint the friendly powers and let them consider it, so as to 
deter the king before the formation of any resolve, or at least to make 
the French jealous and suspend their proceedings by exposing the 
double dealing of the Spaniards. 

However, I would not send one-of my own attendants to the 
Netherlands, as he desired, my object being to act secretly and maintain 
a good understanding with both sides ; but as I was about to send 
a despaich to the Ambassador Zorzi in France, my intention was 
confirmed, seeing that letters of this sort pass safely, while the 
ordinary might be detained should the ports remain closed. I have 
therefore sent a packet for the Prince of Orange with your Excel- 
lencies’ letters, which will be consigned to the Dutzh agent at Calais 
and he will send it express to Holland by a man of war, the 
ambassador having previously adopted similar means to avoid being 
anticipated. I also give the Ambassador Soranzo all. possible light 
to enable him thoroughly to understand and prevent the ruin which 
might result from this minister’s displeasure, fomented by the 
Palatine’s agent, who recently went back ill satisfied because of the 
feebleness of the present negotiations, guided as they are by personal 
interest. It ig true, however, that the Prince of Orange alone will 
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receive the intelligence and communicate it as he thinks best. From 
what I gather he is urged to have a letter of credence sent to the king, 
under pretence of his having heard of the treaty through Brabant 
and desiring the ambassador to make his own remonstrances. I 
have told Zorzi of everything, requesting him to forward my despatch 
to Venice immediately in order that your Excellencies’ commands 
may not have to await the Italian ordinary for six weeks, as usual, 
and that I may know how to regulate myself in a matter which 
although newly born and still weak, may. in my opinion, on gaining 
strength, rise to be the most important in all Christendom. 

London, the 9th March, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


170. To the Ambassador in England. 


Our zeal for the reconciliation of the two crowns could not 
possibly be greater. We have directed our Ambassador Zorzi 
in France to lose no opportunity with the ministers, and the 
only thing requisite is that they should meet his offices and hints 
half way, in which case we shall certainly do all that the occasion 
requires. If you are provoked, you will testify to our good will. 
For the rest, we recognise how costly it is to live at that Court 
at the present time, and we will provide for your relief, while 
we are fully satisfied with your constant and copious advices. 

Ayes, 97. Noes, 1. Neutral, 2. 

[Italian.] 


171. Atvise ConTarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doaz and Sznars. 


During the last three days, since my express to France, I have 
been in quest of corroborations, which so far all point in the same 
direction as the first events I reported. The duke left the day before 
yesterday, travelling post, so as to reach the king at Newmarket 
that same evening. Carlisle, Carleton, and some other members 
of the Council accompanied him, who cancelled the communication 
made to the Dutch ambassador, as reported. The duke has used 
extraordinary diligence to avoid being anticipated in an affair of 
such great importance, carried so far without the knowledge of the 
king, who has always been averse to negotiations with the Spaniards. 
The authority and interest of this favourite might even turn his 
Majesty's will and with it the wheel of the ruin of the state. In 
consequence of this business, Calvert, sometime secretary~of state, 
has returned from Ireland. He managed the entire business of 
the Spanish marriage, and being an acute man who foresaw the 
duke’s vexations on his return from Spain, he resigned of his own 
accord, withdrew from the Court, declared himself a Catholic and 
was provided by the king with some Irish place. He also went 
to Newmarket yesterday, it being reported that should this new scheme 
obtain the king’s assent, he will be employed in it, because they 
consider him a staunch Spaniard. JI also hear that the most secret 
negotiations of this sorcery pass through the hands of the duke’s 
mother, who acts by the advice of the Jesuits, of whom she generally 
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has some in her house ; if they direct the counsels of the greatest 
sovereigns how much more easily may they sway the passions of a 
woman bent on gratifying her personal ambition and supporting her 
son and family. : 

I also hear that certain young gentlemen, wishing to obtain com- 
missions in the Scottish regiments now being raised for Denmark, 
the duke dissuaded some of his chief confidants from this, telling 
them that the whole might dissolve into mere probability ; in short 
tf the Spaniards know, as they certainly will, how to take advantage 
of their opportunities, they have never had better openings than now. 

In these great straits, as there is no time to wait for instructions, 
I shall try to find some confidential person to follow and watch the 
Court, from which they are certain to send some important missions 
out of sight of the foreign ministers. It is already reported that the 
duke’s creature, Montagu, is to go to Piedmont, or to France according 
to others. I feel sure that your Excellencies will not allow me to be 
crushed by the very heavy expenditure which I am obliged to incur 
for your service under these circumstances. 

They are vigorously hastening the equipment of the ships the more 
difficulties increase, whilst from lack of pay the sailors refuse to serve, 
and run away. Many have already been detained in France with 
the wine ships, and others, in great numbers embarked on board 
the East India fleet. 

The Dunkirkers perceiving that the king here has not a single 
armed ship at sea, a truly absurd situation at a time of open war, 
take advantage of the opportunity, having plundered a number of 
vessels, especially one loaded with wine, which was already up the 

hames ; and attacked a small village off the Downs, burning two 
vessels and carrying off some male prisoners. 

An order has been issued for the sale of the property belonging 
to French subjects, at any price, notwithstanding the difficulties 
raised by the merchants, as reported ; and the king has allowed the 
Scots to seize two vessels laden with the goods of Frenchmen ; all 
signs that the distrust and disagreements increase. It is true that 
the Abbot Scaglia has made some proposal for a conference at Amiens, 
or some neighbouring city, between the two favourites, Richelieu 
and Buckingham, in order to settle all disputes through their full 
power; but I do not hear of any intention on Buckingham’s part 
to cross the Channel, and probably there are inventions and pretexts 
to keep the French ministry in suspense and so prevent their closer 
alliance with Spain, that the English may have time to advance 
their new schemes, it being well known that Scaglia and perhaps 
the Duke of Savoy himself will do anything for revenge on France 
for their pretended grievances. The French secretary, Moulins, 
tells me that by the last letters from France he has not received any 
orders on current affairs, but merely to watch the movements of M. 
de Soubise, who has had it proclaimed in France that the Scottish 
regiments for Denmark will be placed under his command for the 
support of the Huguenots. Of this I have as yet no confirmation 
and believe it to be an invention of this individual to create jealousy 
and keep himself in repute, though for the rest he is dissatisfied 
because the pension assigned to him by the king here is unpaid, 
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as is the case with all the others. However, he remains here and I 
know no more about him. 

This plan of writing to Moulins indicates some idea for an 
adjustment on the part of the French also, and is a convincing proof 
that all worship this all-powerful deity, in order eventually to be 
destroyed and fulminated, incurring most grievous ruin. 

Many persons tell me that your Excellencies ought to prevent 
this flood tide by mediating between the two crowns, as a sovereign 
equally allied with both of them and less prejudiced than all the 
rest. But as this does not reach me from persons dependant on the 
favourite, I consider it merely the effect of amiable zeal. At any 
rate I hope to receive your instructions that I may know how 
to regulate myself. Several weeks have elapsed since I wrote 
the news. This is the second ordinary which brings me no news 
from Italy; the delay occurring precisely when least wanted, 
as is usually the case with mischances. 

London, the 12th March, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


172. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dock and Senate. 


Bottaro, secretary of the French ambassador at the Hague, 
who arrived recently with the refusal of the States to accept the 
new proposals about a league, is returning with other com- 
missions. I understand that the French have added a clause 
to the article providing that they shall have the same friends 
and enemies as this crown, aimed at La Rochelle and the English, 
“if that shall be their greater interest.” The Ambassador 
Langarach has written home expressing the desire they have here 
for Holland to act as mediator for a reconciliation between this 
crown and England, and his fear lest the States, in agreement 
with the English, may not prevent the junction of the French 
and Dutch forces. 

Orders have reached the Danish Ambassador Rosegran to go 
back to England. The sole reason for this is to pay 6,000 Scots, :: 
for whose enlistment the money is ready at London, where their 
officers await them. He leaves without having arranged anything 
by his long negotiations. Cardinal Richelieu foresaw the return 
of this influential minister to England, and proposed to employ . 
him as a means towards a reconciliation. He sent for him again 
and persuaded him to take up this matter, promising him,in case 
of success, not only the 500,000 livres in six months, but all that 
France can effect, as once relieved from the damage wrought by 
England, France will be free to help his king and the common cause. 

Paris, the 12th March, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


173. That the secretary of the ambassador of Great Britain 
be summoned to the Collegio, and that the following be read to 
him: 

With regard to the burial of the Count of Mansfelt, the republic 
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worthy of his merits can be arranged. We also wish to show 
our good will to his captains, but despite our good will for the 
interests of the King of Bohemia and our desire to satisfy the 
ambassador, we must allow free course to justice with regard 
to the claims made upon the estate. We feel sure that his 
Majesty and the ambassador will see the reasonableness of this. 
Ayes, 119. Noes, 0. Neutral, 6. 


[Ltalian.] 
March 13. 174. Zonrzi Grustinian, Venetian Ambassador at Constanti- 
Senato, nople, to the Dogz and Srnats. 
Dispacei, I had a long conversation with the Captain Pasha about the 


Coatantinopoli. pirates. He recognised the necessity of punishing them, but it 
enctien would be better to stop the outrages. 
I spoke to him afterwards for the release of the man from Zante 
taken by Pervis at Tenedos. He said an Aga had taken him not 
Pervis ; he was on a ship considered to be a pirate, on which they 
had taken some Englishmen also. He had directed Pervis to bring 
them all here. If they were found blameless, he would set them free. 
The Vigne of Pera, the 13th March, 1627. 
[Italian ; deciphered.] 


March 15. 175. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 


Senato, Netherlands, to the Docr and SENATE. 
Secreta, : Ae 
Dispacci, Some time ago Mons. Catz was chosen to go as commissioner to 


Signori England to ask for the restitution of forty ships, which have 
vouti., been detained under various pretexts. He left. only four days 
Archives. ago. They hope but little from his mission, as the ordinary 
ambassador, Joachim, though very active, has had no success, 
as before hearing the case of the parties they have decided to 
unlade them. It will now be a law of necessity to make up their 
minds to accept the ships and bring them back to these ports, 
reserving their claims, with little hope of any further satisfaction. 

News has also arrived from England of their decision to help 
La Rochelle, in case of need. This would make the breach 
irreparable, and the worst is feared, especially with the private 
animosity between Richelieu and Buckingham. The States have 
therefore directed their ambassadors to procure the interposition of 
some prince friendly to both kings, to prevent the threatened under- 
standing of France with the Spaniards, which disturbs them greatly. 
They also fear that Denmark will come to terms. 

It is not thought that the [Spanish] fleet can do anything of 
moment for the present. They expect its efforts will be directed 
against England, in conjunction with the French, especially against 
Ireland, where a sudden rising might most easily take place at the 
mere sight of the Spanish fleet. 

Rusdorf is expected, but the Palatine is not sorry for the delay. 
I have spoken in his favour, knowing the need for him to have a 
good minister with his brother-in-law. But the one who has 
obliged him to remove Rusdorf, will possibly force him not to 
make any other provision. However, the queen’s secretary has 
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left and some think he will exercise the office, though he goes for 
the needs of her household. 
The Hague, the 15th March, 1627. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


March 19. 176. Axvise ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, to the Dock and SEnatTE. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, On the duke’s arrival at Newmarket the king’s Privy Council 

Inghilterra. assembled several times, and after discussing the disputes with 

phereranes France, tht danger to which the Huguenots are exposed, the detriment 
caused to England by the French naval reinforcements, showing open 
distrust of the king and necessarily causing suspicion, they 
announced the overtures received from Brussels for fresh movements, 
and to induce the king to adopt them more readily, they placed upon 
the carpet the withdrawal of your Serenity and Gabor and the disregard 
of the Turks for Germany, to prove that he alone remained practically 
isolated. The king declared himself not averse from entering upon 
negotiations with the Spaniards, provided the terms were honourable, 
that the Dutch assent to them and that they combine the interests 
of the Princes Palatine. His Majesty’s reply, which comprises 
matters of very difficult attainment, is a confirmation of what I 
wrote about his antipathy to similar negotiations ; but the present 
necessities, the embarrassments of the kingdom, the behaviour of 
the French, and yet more the authority, the interest and the persuasions 
of the duke, tear him by main force from that first root, and although 
this resolwe remains based on many conflicting elements, according 
to the general opinion of the artifice and present advantage of the 
Spaniards, on which occasion they certainly will not choose to be 
losers, yet at any rate this bias of the king is worthy of reflection, 
as on the one hand, those who are enamoured of this new model of 
public ruin will on such foundation raise the loftiest structure, while 
on the other it might generate confusion in the Netherlands and 
Germany, with the risk of very serious disturbances. 

Such precisely is what now transpires, as before the duke’s 
return from Newmarket, Carleton was appointed ambassador 
extraordinary to the Netherlands, whither he will depart with 
the first fair wind, as was told me no later than yesterday by his 
wife. The duke himself went to inform the Dutch ambassador 
of this, saying his chief commissions are to induce the United 
Provinces to have ready a contingent of ships proportioned to 
the project forming here for the fitting out of a hundred sail and‘ 
more within two months; and to consult with the “Prince of 
Orange about their destination as enjoined by the league between 
thee two potentates, asserting that to avoid being deceived by pro- 
fessions of good will and negotiations they must keep the mutual . 
forces in a state of good defence, and vigorous. With this 
opportunity the duke again complained somewhat to the ambas- 
sador of his having spoken about the overtures from Brussels 
with the Secretary Conway, which warrants a belief that this 
last had forewarned the king before the duke, as I wrote. He 
then added that with regard to this affair the king was more than 
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ever determined not to take any steps without the advice of his 
allies, the Dutch and Denmark, Carleton being commissioned in 
private conversation to elicit their intention covertly. However, 
I hear on good grounds, that besides the two commissions 
aforesaid, the first of which will be executed in public assembly, 
and serve as a pretext for the embassy, he will be ordered to 
countermine the impressions made on the Princes Palatine by the 
disturbances here, and by their agent, who went back, no less ill 
pleased than well acquainted with the Court, as reported, so as to 
discover their minds and the more easily induce them to agree to the 
negotiations. He will also fully represent and justify the proceedings 
of the king here, who is estranged from the common weal through 
the bad treatment of the French, and limiting himself to censure 
of the cardinal’s intentions against the Huguenots, deprecate to the 
utmost the renewal of the alliance which he is already treating between 
the Dutch and the Most Christian, especially as they purpose binding 
the United Provinces to contribute ships contra quoscumque, a 
condition which I understand they have already rejected. 

I perceive clearly that the duke wished to have a confidential agent 
in the Netherlands, not choosing to confide his projects to the Dutch 
minister here, who is dissatisfied with him and would on all occasions 
have gone to the king, making such remarks as become the interests 
of the United Provinces and the common weal. Carleton, on the 
other hand, being well acquainted with the Netherlands, where he has 
many friends, will ascertain the wishes of the government there and 
acquaint the duke with them privately ; as also with the inclinations of 
the Palatine. According to Carleton, Buckingham will regulate the 
despatch of business at Brussels and its advancement by the king, 
for such ends as are now, only too manifest. Calvert, who went 
to the court as reported, has not yet returned. They still declare 
he will be employed in this business, though possibly no further 
steps will be taken until after the receipt of a despatch from Carleton, 
and I hope the more the matter is discussed the more difficult they 
will find its accomplishment. 

For this reason I have informed the Ambassador Soranzo, through 
an express despatched by the Dutch ambassador, that he may know 
of it before Carleton arrives and use the facts in conversation, 
especially recommending the States to let the affair pass through 
the hands of their ambassador here, so that the king may be 
acquainted not only with what the duke chooses, but also with such 
considerations as affect his own interests and the public advantage, 
whereas Carleton, as strongly suspected, will serve the duke more 
than the king in this. 

I have also conversed lately with the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord 
Steward, one of the king’s most intimate councillors, a man of excellent 
views. He told me with entire confidence that he utterly distrusts 
the negotiations with the Spaniards, being well impressed with 
the detriment to which this crown is always subjected by them. He 
assured me that the king will not do anything to injure his own 
repute or the allies, hinting in an undertone that those who wished 
to introduce these proposals had not obtained from the king the 
resolves they exnected - a considerable Hoot annatd portecahi: ho £tt.4 
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out and the 6,000 English troops be sent to Denmark, giving me to 
understand that money would be ready for both purposes. I foresee 
indeed that they reckon on the proceeds of the French goods, as all 
other funds are only too deeply mortgaged. He expatiated on the 
ill behaviour of the cardinal, who alone, and for the gratification 
of private passions, prevented the reconciliation of the two crowns. 
Upon this he added that there were many difficulties, above all the 
disapproval of Bassompierre’s negotiations, which the king here 
deeply resented for his own reputation, nor could good men wish for 
anything but to remove these difficulties. Rightminded men should 
devote themselves to smoothing these away and settling the affairs 
on foot. 

I thanked him for the confidences and replied suitably, limiting 
myself to say that even the secret overtures of Carleton in the 
Netherlands would create suspicion in the people there and diminish 
their energy, perceiving the king to have cooled, as too many venal 
Dutchmen desire only too much ; and that for a thing so uncertain 
and perilous as these’ overtures with the Spaniards the king was 
risking the destruction of a power so very friendly with this crown, 
true to the common cause and practically the only one that remained 
boldly armed against prepotency. Seeing he was very warm about 
supporting the Huguenots in France, I said that the best way to keep 
them strong was not to abandon the same party in Germany, as the 
example afforded by them would dishearten the French Protestants 
also, I think this remark satisfied him completely and made him 
ponder the matter, so as to use the argument with the king himself. 

London, the 19th March, 1627. 

{Italian ; deciphered.] 


177. AxvisE ConTarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doce and Sanare. 


Affairs with France do not advance more than already indicated. 
From what I hear on good authority they do not intend here to make 
an open rupture or court an adjustment. They will attend to naval 
equipment, prevent the French from doing the like, seize every sort 
of vessel, sell the cargoes, use the money and for the rest do their 
utmost to raise disturbances by encouraging the malcontent French 
princes and promising help both to them and to the Huguenots, so 
as to put the whole kingdom topsy-turvy and into confusion. To 
this end I am more certain than ever that the duke’s favourite, 
Montagu, will go into Piedmont, and passing through Lorraine 
visit the Duke and Duchess of Chevreuse, who may have withdrawn 
thither for the same purpose. Soubise has frequent conferences 
with Buckingham, and a gentleman in the service of the Duke of 
Rohan,* who is negotiating with both, will soon return to his master. 
The particulars of their negotiations have not been discovered, but 
I may say generally that they relate to these machinations. In 
Piedmont Montagu will receive letters from the king for the Duke 
of Savoy. and will make him promises calculated to inflame his 





* Gautier de St. Blancart. Memoires de Rohan, ed. | Michaud and Poujoulat, 
page 559. 
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pretended grievances against France and perhaps resume the 
negotiations of the Secretary Barocio, who some months before my 
arrival here offered the duke’s mediation for an adjustment with 
the Spaniards. I inform the Ambassador Morosini of all this so 
that he may prevent the disasters which threaten the common cause, 
as I believe great good or great mischief may proceed from that 
quarter, by reason of the intimacy between the two Courts. 

They are hastening to the utmost the fitting out of the ships, 
though not one has yet put to sea. The Dunkirkers continue to 
take advantage of the opportunity to plunder with impunity all 
ships bound for this kingdom, from whatever parts they come, 
to the increasing and irreparable destruction of trade. The 
reports of yet greater efforts persist, but so many things are 
wanting that I dare not vouch for the fact, especially as this affair 
of the subsidies proceeds languidly, for they have not yielded 
rasebitg while the discontent of the people becomes constantly 

eener. 

The Earl of Lincoln presented himself before the Council, in 
answer to a charge of evil speaking among his servants against 
this new form of exacting money. Such is the pretext for not 
punishing those who refuse payment, amongst whom he is one 
of the chief, and as they are many, chastisement might cause some 
great disturbance. The Corporation of London, understanding 
that the Council was coming within the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction 
to levy the subsidies, anticipated the demand by requesting the 
king to repay 180,000J. lent on two occasions to the late king 
and to his present Majesty for his cororfation. Thus did the 
city stem this flood, and the government is now discussing the 
best way of finding some other outlet. 

The king has issued a decree enabling the Catholics to take 
leases of their estates, confiscated by law on their being declared 
such. Hitherto this law has not been rigidly enforced, and it 
was made solely to keep the Catholics in check. Now they 
apparently intend in this way to effect a sort of compromise 
between them and the king; though the Catholics cannot rely 
on this, as on the meeting of a new parliament all would be 
cancelled. 

After long delay a Dutch commissioner* has arrived at this 
Court, charged by his masters to regulate the navigation and 
obtain redress for the affronts and injuries which the people of 
the United Provinces complain of receiving from the English. 


. Thear that he also has a commission about the Amboyna affair, 


but only if they speak to him about it, as they certainly will, 
from what I hear, since the parties concerned are not yet entirely 
satisfied. He has not yet seen the king, but will have audience 
shortly, in order to begin his negotiation. He is accompanied 
by the Queen of Bohemia’s secretary to acquaint the king with 
the proposals made by Echembergh to the Duke of Wirtemberg 
for the adjustment with the Palatine, as reported, and with the 
usual piteous demand for the arrears of her pension. I understand, 
indeed, that the worthy princess, adapting herself to the present 


* Sir James Catz. 
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confusions, proposed through the secretary some privilege for the 
Dutch to export certain merchandise from England, in consideration 
of which they would pay her pension and contribute something 
to the king also. Thus they are compelled by these inventions 
to provide for their own necessities and succour their neighbours, 
and to this end the king lately granted a monopoly for the sale of 
tobacco, which will yield him a considerable sum. 

Three sets of despatches from Italy have reached me this week, 
including those of the 13th and 22nd February, about the settle- 
ment of the matter of the Savoyard ambassador’s servant, and 
the reports circulated at the imperial Court by Gabor’s commis- 
sioners, which I will use as your Excellencies direct. 

London, the 19th March, 1627. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


178. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Sznate. 


The patents have been made out for Cardinal Richelieu as Grand 
Master of the Sea.* His objects are to arm at sea, so as no longer 
to have recourse to the English and Dutch as in the past, and to make 
himself master of La Rochelle. 

They say here that the differences with England are accommo- 
dated through the Savoyard ambassador. Buckingham is coming 
to Paris where they are preparing to receive him; things very 
far from the truth according to my information. 

In the Cabinet of late for the reconciliation of the two crowns, 
they have debated whether the queen mother, under colour of 
a visit to her daughter, should send her first secretary of state, 
Rottigliero,} to England, an able and prudent man, much in 
Richelieu’s confidence. Nothing has been decided, so they speak 
of it as something that may happen, but not as a certainty. 

I send your Serenity two packets from England which have 
reached me this week. 

Paris, the 19th March, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


179. Gerrozamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Doar and SENATE. 


The man of England who stayed at Coire{ arrived here in great 
haste and went straight on to Basel, I have no doubt in order 
to see the Margrave of Baden, for some commissians from 
the Ambassador Wake. I have not been able to gather their 
nature owing to the haste with which he left. 

Zurich, the 19th March, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


* Richelieu had bought out the Admiral Montmorency. He assumed control 
of the maritime affairs of France under the title of ‘Grand maitre chef et surin- 
tendant de Ja navigation et du commerce.” The royal edict making the appoint- 
ment was issued in October 1626 but not ratified by the parliament of Paris 
until March following, Mercure Francais, vol. xiii, page 361. 

t+ Leon Bouthillier, Count of Chavigny. 

t Oliver Fleming. 
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180. To the Ambassador at Rome and the like to the other 
Courts. 

The Spanish ambassador has again asked that Gardar shall 
be handed over to him, and has referred to the recent incidents 
with the ambassadors of France and Savoy, which were fully 
settled by our reply. We send you our answer to use when 
necessary. The ambassador seemed better pleased ; he could 
not refute the arguments, but only tried to put a different 
interpretation upon some of them. 

Ayes, 120. Noes, 0. Neutral, 0. 

[Ztalian.] 


181. Marc Antonio Morostn1, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Dogs and Senate. 


As regards France they talk much here of the quarrel with the 
English, the unpopularity of the cardinal and they attribute 
the change in his opinions to the want of prudence of the 
English ministers. They say the public welfare is sacrificed to 
private interest. They expatiate in particular on the imprudence 
of Buckingham and the others about the English king. I know 
little of such matters, but one thing I can assert, that the 
cardinal neglects no means of adjusting that affair, going so far 
as to caress Scaglia, as a confidant of the duke, letting it be 
known here that Madame should interpose between her brother 
and her brother-in-law and have the honour of settling their 
differences. They are again thinking here of making the proposals 
which were rejected when first advanced. Meanwhile, at: the 
French Court, suspicion is constantly on the increase, and the 
prisons are full. 

Turin, the 20th March, 1627. 

[Ltalian.] 


182. Acostino Vianvon, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
to the Docs and SEnaTs. 


They have decided to devote only one galeotta to bring stones for 
the construction of the mole [at Leghorn]. It is said that this 
will save them 12,000 ducats a year. They adopted this the 
more readily because the English engineer, with a small channel 
which he has called to mind, promises to do as much and more 
with small barques. 

They are doing their utmost to render the port perfect. Ships 
flock to it already, twenty-three arriving in a single day from 
various parts, while the Court was there, and eiglit more on the 
following day, and so on. The English in particular frequent it, 
as with their present quarrels with France and Spain they cannot 
touch at the ports of those countries, and Leghorn is the only 
place they can go to in the Mediterranean, whereby they can 
supply their cloth and other goods to Italy. The goods are 
taken hither and thither in smail barques called role of Leghorn. 
The trade is so abundant that I hear five millions of goods reach 
that place from England every year. The princes here would 
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like to introduce some charge, but have been prevented by the 
complaints raised, though I do not believe it can be long before 
they impose some burden, since the Grand Duke derives no benefit 
from all this trade, except in the rents of houses and magazines, 
which let very well. 

Florence, the 20th March, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


183. Giovannr Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doak and Srnate. 


They are expecting Botaro, the French ambassador, back from 
Paris. Here they would like to renew the treaty of Compiegne but 
I think the French will want an assurance that they will not help 
the English or the Rochellese. I fancy the States will be very 
cautious about agreeing to such an arrangement, especially as they 
make a great point of keeping to the agreement originally arranged. 

The rumours of a junction between the French and Spanish fleets 
persist. ‘As far as England is concerned they think the French 
may be willing to settle their differences, seeing the plight they are 
in, as they suffer some notable blow from the English fleet every day 
Recently they lost eight very rich ships, by which the Dutch suffered 
also from having much on board, though with no hope of restitution. 
They consider that the French will always have the worst of it at 
sea, and those who control the machine may come to realise that 
force will not avail them to obtain reparation and so they may agree 
to negotiation. 

The Hague, the 22nd March, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


184. GrroLamo Gratarvon, Venetian Secretary in Spain, to 
the Doge and SEnaTe. 


I have no information about the report that the French 
Ambassador Rambouillet has to negotiate a league between the 
two crowns or arrange an adjustment of the affairs of Germany 
or of England, except that I have heard he has had two interviews 
of the duke count. The count received him with great warmth, 
but what took place has not transpired, since no one else was 
present. z : 

Madrid, the 23rd March, 1627. 

[Italian.] 

185. To the Ambassador in England. : 

Your abilities are always proving themselves; however, in 
the matter of Veis, the ambassador designate to Constantinople, 
we think it best to maintain the reserve we enjoined on the 29th 
January last, for reasons which you will fully appreciate. You 
will continue your offices for a reconciliation with France, always 
as if on your own responsibility, in order to divert worse ills. 
We do not think it advisable for the present to give you more 
precise instructions to speak to the king in the name of the 
republic, as there is no precedent for such a course, and no one 
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has asked us to do it. Your letters, the last are of the 26th 
February, give us complete satisfaction. 

Ayes, 114. Noes, 2. Neutral, 1. 

[Italian.] 


186. Zorzi Grustrnian, Venetian Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, to the Doaz and SENATE. 


The resident of Gabor here obstinately denied the peace between 
the emperor and his master, but being convinced by the advices of 
the ambassadors of England and Holland, he began to excuse his 
prince and to throw the blame on the allies, complaining especially 
of France. The ambassadors of England and the States believe 
that Gabor has made the peace without any intention of keeping it, 
in order to alarm the Turks, with whose delays in granting him the 
investiture he is disgusted. He has written a very sharp letter to the 
Caimecan. The ambassadors think it very strange that while Guadl, 
the prince’s agent, obtained from the King of England all that he 
asked, and could promise himself as much from Denmark and the 
States, and the prince had received 30,000 thalers from them and 
promised to wait for a reply to Guadl’s negotiations until the end 
of April, while a gentleman whom he sent here received every 
assurance from the ambassadors of England and the States, yet he 
has made such a disadvantageous peace, even though they consider 
it fictitious. | It is credible, however, that he made up his mind on 
seeing the Turks determined on peace, and the coldness of the allies. 

Our merchants here have petitioned me-for leave to hire an 
English ship which has arrived here. As there was no ship of ours, 
the Guadagnata being already laded, I granted permission, but on 
condition that they pay no cottimo or consulage to any but the Bailo. 
As the English ambassador sent his secretary to pass an office with 
me on the subject, I adduced the arguments given before, and your 
Serenity’s desire applying to all foreign ships. I do not yet know 
if he will allow the ship to be hired on such conditions, but without . 
them I refuse leave to our merchants.* 

The Vigne of Pera, the 26th March, 1627. 

[Jtalian ; deciphered.] 


187. Atvist Conrarmi, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docr and SEnaTE. : 


The duke’s creature, Montagu, departed yesterday. He will 
certainly go to Lorraine to the Duke and Duchess of Chevreuse and he 
has orders to stir wp the malcontent princes, to confirm the bias of 
the well disposed and to make the Huguenots rebel. I understand 
he will stop at Paris, and then, according to instructions from the 
Abbot Scaglia, proceed into Piedmont or not. He was heretofore sent 
back by the Most Christian, as he announced the determination 
not to receive Tilliéres, whom they intended to join with Bassom pierre 
in the late embassy. Thus many persons disapprove of this appoint- 
ment, feeling that this consideration alone, under the circumstances, 
may cause him some mischance. 
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The Dutch ambassador has orders from his masters and the 
Prince of Orange to expatiate on the mischief of these dissensions 
between the two crowns and the consequent disadvantages to the 
United Provinces, offering their assistance towards a reconciliation. 
The king’s absence has so far prevented the ambassador from making 
this overture, and he tells me he will first of all discuss the matter 
with some confidential adviser and then decide about approaching 
the king or duke, to avoid risking the repute of his masters ; 
though I do not see that such offices and a declaration of their regard 
for the welfare and union of the two crowns, with whom. they are on 
equally friendly terms, can prove harmful, even if they produce no 
effect. He then told me confidentially the great straits in which the 
United Provinces find themselves. Religion, which is of no slight 
consequence because of the influence of the preachers over a popular 
government, compels the Dutch to support those of the same creed 
in France and to act in concert with England. On the other hand 
state policy advocates neutrality, as they require the help of both 
crowns, especially as the last league with England, instead of relieving 
the United Provinces, oppresses them, Dutch navigation being more 
and more injured and inconvenienced. Nor does England arm for 
the diminution of extraordinary burdens and to get rid of them, 
according to the intention of the league, and what matters more, the 
6,000 English soldiers, hitherto paid by the king, being now on 
service in Denmark, the United Provinces find their forces much 
diminished. In short he appeared to me equally anxious to check 
these suspicions and doubtful of success. 

This I really believe, for within the last few days it has been remarked 
that the French proclaim to everybody the wish for an. adjustment, the 
Secretary Moulins himself publishing this desire ; but at the same time 
their naval preparations augment, the cardinal, so interested in the 
matter on every account, being designated as superintendent, and under 
the pretext of defence the blockade of La Rochelle becomes daily closer. 
The English government therefore strongly suspects that all these 
are artifices to lull them to sleep, and to make them believe by word of 
mouth what appearances belie, and with these remarks they confute 
whoever utters such ideas. They are, indeed, bent on reinforcements 
and overcoming the penury which delays every good project. I 
suspect that while England by promises and instigation seeks to 
make ashes and charcoal with wood of all sorts to trouble France, 
she may from her own feebleness utterly ruin the Huguenots as she 
did the similar party in Germany. 

Samblancart, a gentleman in the service of the Duke of Rohan, 
as reported, confers frequently with Buckingham, in the presence 
of Svubise also, They talk of an expedition of ships and infantry, 
and to facilitate this by diminishing the cost, they propose to reduce 
the ten regiments to four, giving hopes of relief to the cashiered officers 
by a levy of 12,000 men, to be commanded by the duke in person, the 
four regiments aforesaid embarking under the command of Colonel 
Boroughs, an Englishman. who fought in the Palatinate and was at 
the surrender of Franchental. They will be put on board thirty ships 
at Portsmouth forthwith. Their voyage, according to general report, 
is for the defence of Ireland, since many persons announce some 
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severe blow in consequence of the last act of bankruptcy committed 
by the Catholic King at the cost of the Genoese, for the purpose this 
year of making an effort, generally expected to take place in Germany, 
so as definitely to establish the predominance of the House of Austria. 
However, I gather on good authority that these troops and ships are 
bound for La Rochelle, and I gather from certain persons about 
the Court that they will not go in the king's name, as it would amount 
to an open declaration of war, to which they seem averse, and prefer 
to observe the same style as the French, speaking and acting 
simultaneously. But if these troops, active employment being 
peculiar to soldiers, choose, for the sake of the Protestant faith, to 
go to that fortress, the king will not prevent them, and the duke himself 
talks of going thither in person with the main reinforcements should 
maiters become serious, it seeming to him that this is the only way 
to get reconciled to the public, which is greatly exasperated against 
the French, to eschew parliaments, and to re-establish himself with 
the Puritans, who are his greatest enemies. All the ships for con- 
veying the four regiments are not ready, it is true, but they are daily 
hastening them on to the utmost. Pennington will command them 
or else the Earl of Denbigh, the duke’s brother-in-law, should he return 
from Scotland in time. Yet I do not see that these resolves can 
take effect for some weeks to come, although they are pressing the 
sale of the French effects, which are certainly detained to supply the 
chief sum required for so many emergencies. 
London, the 26th March, 1627. 
[Italian ; deciphered. | 


a 


188, Atvisr Contartint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doge and Srnatn. 


The news of Rubens’s negotiations at Antwerp with Gerbier had 
reached the Prince of Orange when he despatched his last letters. 
He informs the Dutch ambassador of this and urges him to keep his 
eyes open, as reports of the duke’s inclination towards that side are 
in cireulation everywhere. 

Calvert has returned from the Court and treats frequently with 
the duke in person. Some assure me that because he is so notoriously 
a Spaniard the king cannot employ him from lack of confidence. 
It is true they will take no further steps until after the receipt of 
Carleton’ s advices, at least with the assent of the king, who, I am more 
than ever convinced is forced into these schemes (e portato a questi 
maneggi con violenza). But in order to deprive him of the pos- 
sibility of retreat they daily involve him deeper in the disputes with 
the French, which are certainly unbecoming and. should at least 
be delayed until they obtain some certainty of the Spanish con- 
ditions. This mode of proceeding causes the duke to be more and more 
suspected of some secret understanding, as frequently reported. In 
short, the Spaniards voyage with full sails, and present appearances 
do not suggest the slightest change of wind. 

The Dutch commissioner has seen the king, who received him 
with all courtesy. He is referred to certain delegates with whom 
he has held his first conference, when they discussed whether 
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they should begin by guarding against fresh disputes or by 
redressing the past. There were various opinions, but Carleton 
is hastening his departure and is fully informed about this matter, 
which will not, I expect, be settled so speedily as is usual whenever 
any particle of private interest intrudes. 

The Dunkirkers continue their reprisals, to the serious dis- 
repute of the English, who used to be masters of the sea. They 
capture and burn the ships, drowning the sailors ; they Jand and 
carry off the male inhabitants and their cattle, treating all alike 
barbarously, and it is reckoned that within a few days, great and 
small, they have taken sixty sail. The parties concerned 
remonstrated with the king, who for their relief, gave them per- 
mission to plunder whatever they fall in with belonging to the 
Dunkirkers, just as if the mere fact of war did not constitute a 
sufficient permit. Amid these complaints, however, nothing vin- 
dictive is said against the Spaniards, and the ministers, when spoken 
to on the subject, dismiss it in silence, limiting themselves solely 
to remonstrances against the misconduct of the French, as if they 
were the cause of all the other mischief also. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s only son has been seriously indis- 
posed of late, nor is he yet out of danger, to the grief of the whole 
amily. His niece, daughter of his late brother, treasurer of 
Ireland, is to marry the son of the Earl of Morton, a Scot with 
a large following. ‘The Earl of Denbigh, the duke’s brother-in-law, 
has gone to Scotland to pacify the Marquis of Hamilton, who left 
in dudgeon, as reported, in order to bring him back to the Court, 
and perhaps employ him on board the fleet, as the obduracy of 
youth is most easily-mollified by the flames of glory and honour. | 

The Earl of Warwick has obtained permission from the king 
to make a voyage in the West Indies with five ships of his 
own, for the purpose of plundering vessels, seizing settlements, 
taking possession of them in the king’s name and so forth. 
Some merchants likewise would fain set on foot a company 
for the same voyage, but without an act of parliament ; 
and should an adjustment be made with the Spaniards, they 
are afraid of losing their money, as on former occasions; so this 
checks their inclination. 

By the king’s order the Earl of Lincoln is committed to the 
Tower, for reasons already given, and may possibly remain there 
a long while without hope of release. 

The Grand Duke’s agent, through letters of credence has 
acquainted the king with the marriage of his master’s sister to 
the Duke of Parma, and with this opportunity preferred earnest 
suit that certain goods belonging to the duke’s subjects, which 
were being conveyed to France from Spain, and have been brought 
into England with the rest of the seizures, may be separated from 
the French property. He has not yet obtained a.decision, but 
with his example many other nations concerned in the matter 
expect to derive benefit.* 





* Salvetti presented the letters upon the marriage of Margaret de’ Medici to 
Odoardo, Duke of Parma, on Saturday, the 20th March. The goods in question 
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They write to me from Brabant that certain French merchants 
have proposed to convey the merchandise of the Netherlands and 
Germany to Spain overland ; as well as Spanish produce, at least 
the most precious and portable, binding themselves to make 
the transfer in thirty days. The Most Christian desires the 
arrangement for the benefit of his subjects, nor do the Spaniards 
disapprove, as they hope thus to draw off the attention of all 
sovereigns from the sea, which must of necessity render them 
apprehensive by reason of vicinity and the importance of their 
maritine interests. I do not see any obstacle to this, save the 
civil wars, which seem to make more and more progress. The 
same letters add that of the last contract for four millions with 
the Portuguese, money orders have already arrived in the 
Netherlands for 1,700,000 crowns, 200,000 crowns being payable 
at once, one-third of the rest in the course of April next and the 
remainder in instalments every three months. 

Of still more consequence is the news in circulation in those 
regions of the emperor’s intention to reinstate the Archduke 
Leopold in Cleves and Juliers, as the person originally appointed 
to keep possession until the final decision, and although Neuburgh 
seems dissatisfied at this, yet everything will be done according 
to a secret understanding with him, if only for the sake of a pretext 
for turning the imperial forces also against the Dutch, who have 

ossession of the other portion of those territories pertaining to 
Besa der bare: Should this news be true your Excellencies will 
have had confirmation, and the brunt of the attack is evidently 
destined for those parts, to the very serious detriment of the 
powers there. 

Sir [Lewis] Lewkenor, who was Master of tho Ceremonies, is 
dead, greatly to the advantage of your Serenity’s ministers at this 
Court by reason of his well known bias, which was ill calculated 
to preserve for them that post to which they are entitled by every 
right. He may be succeeded by Sir [John] Finett, a man better 
suited for the post and well calculated to divert misunderstandings 
and dissatisfaction.* 

It has come to my knowledge that Captain Scott’s company, 
heretofore in your Serenity’s service, has been disbanded, 
notwithstanding the intention announced to the English 
ministers of continuing his leave until the end of next March. 
T have not received the slightest information on this subject but 
know for certain that the king is not very well pleased. Should 
anything be said to me about it, I will maintain the justice of your 
Serenity’s proceedings on the plea of this individual’s long absence 
and of the courtesy shown to him by the republic even to the 
infringement of your laws, for the sole purpose of obliging his 





belonged to the Florentine firm of Galilei, for whom Vagio Mei appeared. 
They were captured by Pennington in the St. Peter of Havre and two other 
ships. Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 27962p, letters of the 19th and 26th March. 
Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 174. 

* Lewkenor died on the 4% March, and Finct became Master of the 
Ceremonies by that fact, the king having granted him the reversion of the office by 
letters patent. Philozenis, page 199. 
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Majesty, but I fear, and I am sorry for it, that this trifle may 
check the course of more important current matters, especially 
because the king is naturally so swayed by first impressions 
that it is very difficult to eradicate them. 

London, the 26th March, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


189. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Does and SENATE. 


Rosegran is still here. He would not leave without money 
and finally obtained from the cardinal letters of change for 50,000 
crowns, and a promise for the rest of the amount. He will start 
for Calais on Monday. He told me that he would hasten the 
more because he considers it extremely necessary to confer with 
Carleton before he goes to Holland, for the reconciliation of the 
two crowns. 

A rumour has been current here for some days that when 
this affair is mature M. d’Aerssens will come from the Hague. 
Richelicu would like it, as the quarrel has rendered the arming 
of his ships impossible, and he wants them completed at all costs, 
The cardinal hoped that Montagu-would visit’ Paris some days 
ago, with some orders, but as he did not come the hope died away, 
and the English show more rigour in capturing ships and selling 
the goods. - Amid the outery of the numerous merchants who thus 
suffer, the scardinal lets it be understood that he is ready for a 
settlement to the advantage of England. He does not find any 
one ready to undertake the task, the example of Bassompierre . 
being too recent, while in the general opinion, once the cardinal 
has obtained his men-of-war he will think no more of his numerous 
promises. 

Paris, the 26th March, 1627. 

[Itakan ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


190. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the DogEr and SEnatr. 


A gentleman has arrived here [from Denmark] on his way to 
England to ask for help. He says his master’s force ts very strong and 
will amount to between 10,000 and 18,000 foot with Morgan’s levies 
and the other Scots when they arrive. He brings patents from the 
king for Morgan, declaring him lieutenant-general of the infantry. 
Morgan is an old and experienced soldier, highly esteemed by all 
the troops and the Spaniards have done their utmost to get him away 
from this service. 

Bottaro arrived last Tuesday. Nothing has yet been said about 
the ratification of the league, but the States are most determined 
not to abandon the treaty of Compiégne. 

The Hague, the 29th March, 1627. 
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191. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and SEnatr. 


The Ambassador Contarini keeps me informed about what is 
taking place in England. My advices arrived with letters for the 
Prince of Orange from the Ambassador Joachim. I have not heard 
what comments he made, but I am afraid that these fresh jealousies 
will foment their dissatisfaction here, possibly in the prince also, 
although the matter has been handled with great delicacy in England. 

Carleton is designated as ambassador extraordinary here. Possibly 
they fear that when the news of their intrigues arrives here it may 
produce the opposite impression to what 1s desired, although that 
ts not the pretext. So far the prince, who has not received the 
particulars, has not communicated with anyone. I have spoken 
to the king here and know that the prince has not told him anything. 
This astonishes me, but in this country they talk little and do not 
take their friends into their confidence. The king said: I would 
the late prince had known. The king does not know the inner reasons 
for Carleton’s visit, and the considerations I have advanced have 
made him uneasy. I try and prepare their minds against listening 
to harmful proposals. It is true that in the present state of the 
country, at home and abroad, the mere suspicion of being abandoned 
would suffice to weaken their resistance. I will do my best to avert 
harm. : 

I wish I could rely on the help of the French ambassador, but 
for private offences, he is never seen and treats with no one. I do 
not know either what he could do, with thig quarrel between the two 
crowns. In this connection Rusdorf, who arrived yesterday evening 
and called on me to-day, suggested that Carleton may be coming to 
make quite sure of the disposition of the States supposing England 
comes to an open rupture with France. The duke ts very anxious 
about this as he does not want to have the Dutch naval forces against 
them. Here, on the other hand, they will not declare for either side, 
as they have an alliance with both crowns, but it might be that Carleton, 
if he comes and finds the differences now existing with France about 
the renewal of the treaty of Compiégne, would try and prevent iis 
conclusion and foment the differences. This would not be easy 
as the Dutch do not want to lose the friendship of the French to 
encourage some new design of the English, which only amounts to a 
mere punctilio between the two favourites. It is true that the point 
of religion will have some weight, but amid so many other circum- 
stances ut might disappear. 

In short the state of affairs here does not permit them to take sides. 
L think they will prefer to remain neutral and that England will 
rest content with this. We shall soon see an open rupture between 
the two crowns, if the ambassador comes for this, because England does 
not contemplate an accommodation, as they do not trust the French 
proposals. The differences might easily be removed by a mediator. 
Your Serenity is called upon to perform this office. I have not 
said anything about it to the king, though he said something to me, 
but it 1s worth the consideration of your Excellencies, 

The Hague, the 29th March, 1627, 
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192. Marc Antonio Moresini, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Docr and Senate. 


By letters of the 18th the Ambassador Marini is ordered to 
observe the proceedings of the princes here. From this it 
appears that in France they suspect Savoy of fomenting the 
English and Huguenots. To increase the suspicion, orders have 
recently been issued for sending troops to the frontier near 
Dauphiné. 

Turin, the 29th March, 1627, 

[Italian.] 


193, Atxvise Conrarit, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doce and SEnate. 


At a special audience which the Dutch ambassador had of the 
king, he offered him the mediation of his masters for the 
adjustment with France, just as I wrote last. He expatiated 
particularly on the great danger in which his masters find them- 
selves, being more and more alarmed, no less by the Spanish forces 
than by those of the empire. It now appears that all the designs 
of the prepotence are directed to that object. The king weleomed 
him graciously and in reply complained bitterly of the bad return 
made by the French for the good will he has shown them on so 
many occasions, especially with regard to Bassompierre, saying 
that remedies must be applied where the disease most requires 
them. For his own part he averred he should never be averse 
to peace, ahd yet he did not urge or request the ambassador to 
undertake the mediation. The ambassador performed a like office 
with the duke and other ministers, and he told me in confidence 
that whereas these last received this offer of the States as a perfect 
act of friendship, the duke declared an accommodation hopeless and 
that there was no remedy. It seems he showed himself more piqued 
and dissatisfied with France than the king himself. 

I have gathered on good authority that the offer of the States was 
not valued as it should be owing to their bad opinion here of the 
Duich Ambassador Langarac in France, who, since his residence 
there has married a relation of Richelieu, which makes him suspect. 
They say openly that for the same reason he also in great measure 
disserves his own country. Moreover a friendship so expensive 
as that of the United Provinces cannot have the reputation requisite 
for an affair of this nature. The ambassador, however, never ceases 
his good offices, and with the opportunity thus afforded, properly 
remonstrates about the danger of his masters, who, but for thew 
alliance with England and Denmark would have no reason to fear 
the imperial forces. 

Amid these negotiations I can assure your Excellencies that those 
who have most power are not inclined towards France, neither do 
they desire the adjustment, and it seemed very strange to them that 
the Danish ambassador at the Most Christian Court should have 
consented to receive the 3,000 Frenchmen under the command of 
the Count of Lavalle, a scion of the Tremouille family, on condition 
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as if he had not understood the artifice of the cardinal who in this 
open manner secks to weaken the Protestant party by that much. 
I understand that on this account Montagu will have orders to prevent 
the progress and realization of this levy by means of the Huguenot 
leaders, England preferring that the King of Denmark should 
remain without such help rather than that the Most Christian should 
be relieved from that suspicion. 

News has come that two English fishing vessels when endeavour- 
ing to enter La Rochelle with certain merchandise, were captured 
and their crews thrown into the sea. Whether the story be true 
or an invention for the purpose of exasperating the multitude, 
as usual, I cannot say, though I well know that the king has 
spoken about it resentfully, everybody else following his example, 
court fashion. 

Notwithstanding the receipt here of several corroborative 
advices that the French have not a sufficient force afloat to blockade 
La Rochelle, the six galleons which came from Amsterdam being 
also in bad trim, yet orders have issued for the rendezvous at 
Portsmouth in the middle of next month of the four regiments I 
wrote of, and the thirty ships, on board of which they daily lade 
provisions and military stores, especially scaling ladders, some 
thinking that they intend to seize one of the islands nearest to 
La Rochelle, by which the place is most incommoded. 

Of the thirty ships, eleven, which are now ready, have set sail 
to convoy into the river here all the ships belonging to Frenchmen, 
which, having been lately seized, are scattered about in various 
British harbours, where the sale of their ‘cargoes is not so easy. 
This new service arouses the supposition that the aforesaid succour 
of La Rochelle may have been prematurely published to alarm 
the Most Christian. 

I cannot find anyone, even among the ministers, who hopes for 
an honourable result from the negotiations at Brussels, as reason 
itself convinces men that the Spaniards will merely entertain them 
in appearance, in order to profit the better by the rupture with France 
and by the internal debility of both kingdoms. However, I gather 
that stimulants are administered by Savoy with a view to obtain the 
most advantageous terms possible, and that the Ambassador Wake 
wrote especially to this effect in his last letters. His father-in-law, 
the Secretary Conway, told me this in set terms, assuring me that the 
repeated offers of the Duke of Savoy were never answered except 
by mere complimentary phrases expressing satisfaction and esteem 
for the goodwill shown towards this crown. I rejoined that it was 
reported at Court that Montagu was either to go to the Duke of Savoy 
or to treat with Scaglia in France about this same affair. He replied 
he had heard the same but such matters passed through Buckingham’s 
hands alone ; if they continued to follow this road they would certainly 
ruin the kingdom and the common cause, and he would say as much 
openly to his Majesty and every where else, because of the frankness 
he always professed. All these ideas correspond with what he said 
previously to the Dutch ambassador, as reported. He added in 
confidence that the king was not inclined towards these negotiations, 
and the duke, when he went to Newmarket, waited more than a day 
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before he would make the overtures to him, in order to have the 
opportunity of finding the king in a good humour. 

The Dunkirkers continue their depredations. Eleven of them, 
well armed, put to sea lately, and five, steering north, captured three 
ships bound from Amsterdam to this country, with cargoes worth 
some 600,000 florins. They were convoyed by a man-of-war, 
which perceiving its own peril, took to flight and brought the news 
hither, adding that another man-of-war, English, at a little distance 
refused to give any help.* Jn this connection I wnderstand 
that the eleven ships which sailed lately had orders not to give battle 
to the Dunkirkers, save only in self-defence. The other six, pur- 
sued by nine Dutchmen, gave. battle off Gravelines, the noise 
of the guns being heard for three days in many parts of England. 
As yet no certain news of the engagement has arrived, but 
according to report hitherto the Dutch have had the worst of it 
and lost the Vice-Admiral of Zeeland. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s only son has died.f I will condole 
with his Excellency and the family, as they feel the loss deeply ; 
and the duchess has presented the queen with a costly coach and 
six horses valued generally at 20,000 crowns. 

The secretary of the Queen of Bohemia has been to see me 
in the name of those princes. He told me he had come for money 
and to pay debts according to the promise already given by the king 
to his sister, who contracted them in the Netherlands to the amount 
of 20,000 florins. He said he had communicated to the king the 
last proposal of Wirtemberg, which it was impossible to carry out, 
and remarked that in the midst of these delusions the king was 
was the more bound to prove the vigour of his good intentions 
with regard to the maintenance of his kindred and his own repute. 
His Majesty constantly excused himself, alleging the evil behaviour 
of the French which compellé@ him to turn aside from the path 
he had at first taken. This minister confined himself particularly 
to urgent suit on behalf of his masters that I should employ your 
Serenity’s mediation for the adjustment which no less vitally 
affects the Venetian republic than the general advantage of 
Europe. I assured him in general terms that the republic desired 
and sought it, being aware, in common with every other power 
interested in the general welfare, of the detriment caused by the 
current disorders, while I did not fail to represent them to the 
government here, the Ambassador Zorzi doing the like in France, 
according to the reiterated commands of your Excellencies. 
With this person and others I have availed myself, of the 
instructions contained in the last missives of the 5th March, and 
when a favourable opportunity occurs I will do the like with the 
Earl of Holland, who previously expressed himself as I reported. 

London, the 2nd April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics dectphered.] 


* This must be the incident referred to in Sir John Hippisley’s letter of the 
#2 March. The fight took place on the 25th and 26th March. Cal. S.P. 
Dom., 1627-8, page 99. 

a t oe Villiers, born on the 27th November, 1625. He died on the 26th 
larch, 
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194. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docs and SEnarTe. 


Montagu, for whom the cardinal has waited and sighed, arrived 
yesterday from England. He brought no letters from Buckingham 
except for Bassompierre and the Ambassador Scaglia, the latter, I 
fancy, on affairs, the former merely complimentary. The cardinal 
sent to visit him, and the messenger began of his own accord to 
speak of affairs, affording an opening to France to proceed 
towards an adjustment. Montagu never made a sign, asked for 
his passport, took leave and will start in the morning. Although 
Bassompierre went on purpose to see him and made every effort 
to induce him to pay his respects to the queen mother and to sce 
the cardinal, it was all in vain. This may have been from 
resentment, as when he was here before he was not received by the 
king or ministers, or because he really had nothing to negotiate 
at this Court. He leaves to-morrow for Lorraine, sent on a special 
visit, so he states, to the Duke and Duchess of Chevreuse. The 
cardinal’s suspicions have risen as his hopes have sunk. He be- 
lieves that some negotiations for peace are on foot between the 
English and Spaniards and that Scaglia is the go-between, while 
Chevreuse has a share. That the affair originated in Lorraine and 
will be settled at that Court. As the Infanta in Flanders will 
put the final touches, Gerbier is to go to Brussels in a few days, 

From Lorraine, age k is to go straight to Turin to pay his 
respects to the duke. ile France shows how little she cares 
for her friends, the King of England wants, the world to seo how 
much he honours the duke. I hear on good authority’ that 
Montagu will assure the duke in secret that his master will not 
proceed so far in the accommodation with France that the duke 
shall not be the arbiter, in order to multiply jealousy. Scaglia 
may have managed this. I do not know for certain, but I suspect it. 

Scaglia has taken leave of all the Court and will start this week. 
He announces that his first journey will be to Brussels. He will 
go thence to England with special commissions from the duke. One 
may put this together with the movements of Montagu and Gerbier 
and his own share in the negotiations between the crowns, and 
conclude that his sole object is to move this wheel, which is as 


suspect here as it is gratifying to England, and he makes every effort 
so that this business may not be settled without the vigorous 
ministrations of his industry. 

The Council of State met on Tuesday to discuss whether they 
should come to terms or break with the English and La Rochelle. 
Schomberg pointed out the hurt suffered by France and advocated 
peace at all costs, but Marillac wanted war with both, being obstinate 
in his inveterate passions, though he stands well with the Spaniards. 

Paris, the 2nd April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 

195. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 

Netherlands, to the Dogz and Smwarn. ; 


I called upon the Prince of Orange two days ago and thanked him 
for the letters from England which he had shown me. He told me 
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that the Ambassador Joachim advised him that they had spoken to 
him about the proposals which Gerbier brought from Brussels, and 
after the communication to the king, who was away from London, 
Carleton had been to tell him that his Majesty wished him to come 
as ambassador extraordinary to the States. I asked the prince if 
he knew what Carleton would bring. He said the ambassador sent 
no particulars ; that when Carleton came to tell him he was just back 
from seeing the king, and had dismounted from his horse at Joachim’s 
house and told him the king’s decision in a great hurry, without 
entering into further particulars. I asked what he thought such a 
sudden despaich might mean. He said we must not be astonished 
at the suddenness, as that is the way in England. For example, 
when Buckingham and Holland (Olac) came they had crossed the 
sea as soon as their selection was known here. He said that for 
some time he had known what had passed between Gerbier and the 
painter, Rubens, at Brussels, and personally he thought the matter 
would be arranged. I was sorry for this reply, and remarked that 
they could not possibly have arranged such an important treaty in 
80 short a time, the overtures were made by a painter, the king hardly 
knew of them, and they required more deliberation for a conclusion. 
He said they would not require so much deliberation because the 
hostilities between Spain and England were not so serious as to 
prevent them from settling their differences speedily. Efforts had 
been made to render England tired of the expense and to induce him 
to bend his efforts against France. You will see, he concluded, 
that there is more than people think. 

I repliéd that it was bad news and I hoped the States would try 
and prevent it. He agreed, but very coldly. I spoke of the States 
intervening to bring about a reconciliation between England and 
France. The prince said that Carleton might be coming to learn 
the views of the States in the event of open war with France and to 
secure at least their neutrality. They would gladly listen to anything 
leading to a reconciliation. I could get no more out of him. 

From the prince I went to the king and told him the prince’s views. 
The king said that he differed. Carleton certainly will not bring 
any accommodation with Spain. I think he builds upon the naval 
preparations in England, and he said that these orders do not square 
with such proposals. Here they could not come to such a sudden 
decision and the matter would have to be communicated to all the 
provinces. The king entered into no further particulars and I had 
fresh confirmation of his coldness. He is not a man of great designs, 
but is rather overwhelmed by his misfortunes. Rusdorf,*his agent, 
just back from England, is of very different ideas. He speaks 
openly of the defects of the English government, and declares that 
Buckingham for a long while past has thought of nothing but an 
accommodation with Spain, and that he is more eager about this 
than anything else. He says that Buckingham wants this in order 
to obtain help from that quarter. I do not attach much importance to 
what Rusdorf says as he speaks with passion and not seldom contradicts 
himself. He told me that Carleton, who is no favourite of the duke, 
had procured this employment in order to get away from the Court. 
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Rusdor{ certainly publishes his disgust in every way. He called 
upon me recently, accompanied by one Discinton,* who is on his 
way to France, and no favourite of the duke. I asked if he was 
going to France on affairs, supposing he might be dealing with 
Scaghia and Rusdorf. He said, No. He is not of the party. He 
loves the king, as a gentleman of his privy chamber, and would like 
to see him on good terms with his subjects and resolved to summon 
parliament, which means the fall of Buckingham. 

Rusdorf says freely that they will not have the least help from 
England. He assured me that when he left Joachim adjured him 
to repeat this, especially to the prince. Joachim did not dare write 
as much himself as tt would immediately become known at Court. 
I marvel at the statement and think it is rather because Joachim is 
a dependant of the prince, and I believe he is an Arminian. 

Persons well acquainted with affairs believe that Carleton is coming 
to propose a general peace, including the English, the Spaniards, 
the Palatine and Cesar ; but the differences are too great to be 
settled at one stroke. Some think he will speak about the Amboyna 
affair, and Rusdor{ told me that England insists strongly on the 
exemplary punishment of those considered guilty. 

The Hague, the 5th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered. ] 


196. Marc Anronto Moresini, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Dogz and Sunarez. 


The Ambassador Scaglia writes to me that the cardinal is in 
great trouble about the business of the English and he has refused 
to meddle in the matter any more, and thinks of passing it on to 
the Danish ambassador. In France they would like Denmark 
to continue the war and the English and Dutch to do the same, 
not only of good will for any one but merely to make themselves 
safer and more necessary to the Spaniards and to every one. 
Rumours of truces have roused the cardinal, who cannot bind the 
Spaniards to him when they have no need of him, and he therefore 
bitterly repents having dealt so harshly with the English, and he 
is now trying hard to make it up with them, though it may be 
too late. The Ambassador Marini has letters from the Secretary 
Arbo to much the same effect, showing an excellent disposition 
towards an accommodation, though he speaks strongly about 
the hostilities committed by the English and says that if they 
do not reform they will be punished for their audacity. 

Turin, the 5th April, 1627. 

[ftalian.] - 

197. Marc Antonio Moresini, Venetian Ambassador in 

Savoy, to the Doce and Sznatz. 


I have been to see a Fleming staying here with his natural brother. 
He is a native of Brabant, called the Viscount of Fruges, from 28 
to 30 years old. He spoke with contempt of the English and almost 


* Sir Thomas Dishington, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. ~ 
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angrily, declaring them inept and without money, good counsel or 
forces. He had a better opinion of France. 

Turin, the 5th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


198. Demerrio Rucant, Farmer of the Customs at Zante, 
to the Docs and SENaTE. 


Represents frauds on the import and export duties. Collusion 
with foreign merchants over the export of oils of the Morea for 
foreign places, lading very large ships with bargains arranged in 
Zante under written stipulations between them, and openly 
defending those who come from foreign nations to trade. The 
culprits are Venetian subjects and they act openly without any 
stint or fear. If unchecked, the customs will be ruined. Quite 
recently English ships have arrived from Modon and Coron which 
had previously left Zante with bargains arranged there, having 
Venetian subjects on board who arranged the bargains and shewed 
the way they would take cargoes of oil in those countries for 
England, having invented this diabolical way of getting the oil 
into Zante and to Venice. Has approached the Venetian naval 
commanders, but they have no authority and can only urge the 
captains of these ships to go and discharge their cargoes at 
Venice ; but they have gone away to enrich foreign countries. 
The principal culprits are Alessandro Cernovicchio, Agesilao 
Securo, at present consul of the English nation, and Zuane 
Balsama. 

Zante, the 5th April, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


199. The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
said : 

My disappointment at being prevented by indisposition from 
coming to wish your Serenity a happy new year is now assuaged 
by seeing your Serenity in excellent health as well as all the 
Signori here. I wish you all prosperity and content. After 
so long an interval I can speak of nothing more agreeable than 
the health of my master, who continues to prosecute successfully 
his generous designs for the common welfare. He has excellent 
relations with the queen, who, since the removal of some persons 
who made improper suggestions to her, has adapted herself to 
the customs of the realm, and leaves nothing to be desired. The 
negotiations with France now seem to be nearly settled*for which 
the Most Christian proposes to send an ambassador, and my master 
is ‘ready to meet him half-way, to bring everything to a satis- 
factory conclusion, so that they may live not only as good 
neighbours but as good friends and kinsmen, as the common service 
requires. 

I have a public duty with your Serenity to recommend the 
Prince of Transylvania ; but I must first represent the state of 
the matter as it will serve as a basis of my office. Some months 
ago, since my return from Savoy, I requested the republic to help 
that prince with some money. I was told in response that your 
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Serenity wished the prince every good and you would do what 
was fitting for him. I made no other representation and was 
quite satisfied. I did not renew my request for two reasons, 
firstly, the reply being general and not a refusal, I thought your 
Serenity meant to make some contribution, though you did not 
think fit to tell me so. Secondly, as diffidence is the mother of 
prudence, I became somewhat suspicious of the prince’s sincerity, 
his action giving rise to the belief that he was treating for peace 
with the emperor. 

I now have his letter of the 15th February which removes 
both doubts, since he tells me that your Serenity has made him no 
contribution, and he is not going to make any treaty with the 
emperor, indeed, at Constantinople he has had some proposals of 
his united princes signed and has induced the Sultan to suspend 
his negotiations for peace with the emperor, having confirmed 
Mortesan Pasha of Buda and the other Turkish ministers towards 
those confines with instructions to assist Prince Gabor for the 
preservation of his state and for those advantages which he might 
take for the profit of the common service. This decision came 
from the Sultan himself and his great Council, not from the Grand 
Vizier, to whom only its effectuation was committed. When 
my king’s ambassador was informed about it he said it was just 
what they wanted, as they did not require an open declaration 
from the Sultan of being united with his Majesty and the others, 
as that might do more harm than good, but it sufficed to suspend 
the negotiations for peace with the emperor and give the orders 
mentioned above. But as deeds prove more than words I may 
tell your Serenity that Prince Gabor has paid the residue of Count 
Mansfeld’s troops for two months, for the first in money and for 
the second in apples, salt, clothing and so forth, which they 
needed. He is a good economist and would not have incurred 
this expense without expecting some profit from it, and meanwhile 
he requested me to ask your Serenity for some contribution. I 
have done this the more readily because both my doubts were 
removed and I found the republic relieved of a great part of the 
expenses which she had to:bear at the time of my first request, 
because her troops have left the Valtelline and those of Lombardy 
are greatly diminished, the troops in Milan being withdrawn 
across the mountains to trouble us. The contribution only 
means 40,000 rix thalers a month, which amounts to little enough 
when divided by five. France has not yet paid out anything, 


“ and it is not known what she will do, but probably she will not 


fail. My king has already paid 40,000 thalers for five months 
as his share. The States have remitted 30,000 for Gabor’s agents. 
The King of Denmark has promised and sent copies to Cracow; 
so only your Serenity remains and I feel sure that you will not 
neglect what the common service requires. 

The doge said: We value your compliments the more because 
we are sure of your friendly disposition and we reciprocate your 
wishes. We are delighted to learn the prosperity of your king’s 
affairs, and we wish him every happiness. Accordingly to hear 
of hopes of an accommodation with France affords us great 
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satisfaction owing to our esteem for both crowns, while the common 
service requires a friendly understanding between them, which 
our ambassadors have done their utmost to promote. We can 
assure you of our esteem for Prince Gabor. We will consider 
his requests, as our form of government requires. However, we 
must remark that although our troops have left the valley and 
our other forces are diminished, yet we are heavily burdened 
owing to past expenses, while the present state of affairs is not 
really secure. 

The ambassador remarked : I should be glad to know if your 
Serenity’s advices from Constantinople correspond with what I 
reported, as I know that my king’s ambassador confides everything 
to your Bailo, and as my representation is based upon the sup- 
position that Gabor is acting sincerely, my office would lose much 
weight if your Excellencies have not that assurance, and then 
instead of asking for contributions we should do better to take 
care not to spend our money wastefully. The doge said: The 
Signory will consider this question also, and the ambassador 
took leave, asking that instructions about a decision may be sent 
to the Council of Forty about a cause of Symes, an English mer- 
chant, which has already been pending two years before that 
Council. 

[Italian.] 


200. Representation has been made of the loss occasioned 
to the people of Cephalonia in the matter of currants by English 
merchants who have reduced the prices so much; and the English 
have monopolised the whole of that trade, so that they lade not 
only their own ships but those of the Flemings and French as well, 
thus preventing rivals from raising the price. They ask that 
through the ambassador in London a fixed price may be made 
for the English nation of 25 reals the thousand of currants, and 
petition that if the English refuse this they may be forbidden to 
buy currants at low prices and make markets for other nations, 
or to bring foreign cloth to that island. 

In reply we wish to say that we consider it impossible for the 
ambassador in London to arrange a fixed price, as the abundance 
or shortness of the harvests will regulate the prices, and to restrict 
the liberty of the traders would notably prejudice the course 
of navigation, and cause notable loss to the most important duty 
of the new impost. We do not think either that your Excellencies 
should listen to the petition to prohibit English cloth, since it is 
permitted in this city and in every other part of the state, and it 
would hinder trade, including that in currants. We therefore 
conclude that the best course is to let things proceed as they 
have done up to the present, as the people will be much 
better off if every one can sell and buy currants freely, and the 
efforts of the ambassadors would probably only benefit the 
richest men of the island. It should be considered a privilege 
and considerable advantage that the currants may be sold in 
the island and taken to England by foreign vessels, which at other 
times was on no account allowed, ‘ 
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There are only two things which we think advisable to 
regulate, one that English merchants be forbidden to buy up 
by other nations currants for re-sale, as it is to the advantage of 
the islanders that there should be competition among the buyers ; 
and the other that as regards all cloth consigned and money 
spent before the transaction to buy currants, the currants shall 
always be understood to be on sale at the same price according 
to the announcement (voce) made by the governor at the time of 
their sale or at the greatest advantage to the vendor at the time 
of consignment, so that the price settled by the announcement, 
whether in money or goods, shall be adhered to without any 
change soever. 

Dona Moresini, 

Antonio Canal, Savii. 

Domenico Thiepolo, 
[Italian.] 


201. To the Ambassador in England. 


We are fully satisfied with your services and especially pleased 
with your letters of the 9th, 12th and 19th March last, which 
reached us all together. The news about the negotiations with 
Spain is so important that we feel sure you will keep on the alert 
to send us all the information possible about it. You will 
encourage confidentail relations with the Dutch ambassador. 
You will continue your good offices for a reconciliation between 
France and England, while our ambassador in France has orders 
to co-operate for the same purpose. We sent you copies of the 
exposition of the Ambassador Wake and the reply we have 
decided to give him. This will serve you for information, to use 
the same items when opportunities arise. You will reply to the 
same effect about Prince Gabor, and prevent similar requests 
by your prudence. 

Ayes, 142. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 

[Italian] 


202. That the English ambassador be summoned to the 
Collegio and that the following be read to him: 

We thank you for the expression of your good will, and are 
glad_you are better; we rejoice at the health and prosperity of 
his Majesty, at his loving relations with the queen and the 
prospect of a reconciliation with the Most Christian. A good 
understanding between the two monarchs is more necessary at 
the present time than ever. The ideas of the Turks and those of 
Prince Gabor must be judged by their actions. We must 
represent to your Excellency the state of our affairs. Although 
the troops have left the valley the republic is still weighed down 
by the heavy expenses it has borne and must still bear. Matters 
are still uncertain, and it is necessary to remain on the alert as 
the republic has such great powers on all her frontiers. Your 
Excellency knows as well as anyone the very heavy expenditure 
incurred by the republic and what great sums of money we need 
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to provide for our own affairs, and we feel sure you will represent 
this in a suitable manner. 

With regard to the cause of Simes in the old Quaranta Civil, 
those lords will be ready to satisfy him immediately, and we shall 
always be ready to do anything to please you, to prove our high 
esteem and affection. 

Ayes, 142. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 

[Italian.] 


203. Atvise ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Smnats. 


At this present moment the government has no greater anxiety 
than that of hastening the departure of the ships previously men-~ 
tioned. A certain Colonel Gray, a Scot,* who was in the service 
of the Count of Mansfelt and also greatly wished for employment 
by your Serenity had the disturbances in Italy continued, ta 
occupying himself, by the King’s command, as an artificial fire 
worker, his special profession being the manufacture of projectiles, 
80 that with scaling ladders and other military engines, they may 
be shipped as soon as possible. An English sea captain has also 
returned from France with great secrecy, who as I heard in strict 
confidence from a well informed individual whom I trust, went by 
the duke’s order to spy off the French coast in the neighbourhood 
of La Rochelle and at the Bordeaux estuary where many rich ships are 
laded. This man recrossed the Channel, not by the straight course 
of Calaise from fear of arrest, but at the extremity of England 
opposite Normandy. What further statements he may have made, 
I know not, but am very sure that yesterday the king in person with 
very few attendants remained a long while in Buckingham’s house, 
Buckingham also being there, and the Frenchman, Samblancard, 
the envoy from the Duke of Rohan, a manifest indication of the 
combined schemes I have frequently mentioned. 

The reports of the duke’s going himself on board this fleet continue, 
but having been circulated so often and not verified, I suspend my 
belief, nor will I vouch for the fact until after its accomplishment, 
the atmosphere of England being only too liable to change. I believe 
the duke 1s very much inclined to go to France as an enemy, having 
been refused as ambassador, but provided he were sure of inflicting 
an affront. If this can only be done by an open declaration of 
war, yet such is the violence of internal private passions that they 
leave no room for the consideration of public ruin. Bub even if 
one could make them ponder this, by good and timely offices, and even 
of the result of some attack upon France were doubtful, I believe that 
these forces have an eye to the advantages to be gained by jealousy, 
‘and that their negotiations with the Spaniards would be difficult if they 
were stripped of every sign of vigour; and for the rest that they 
uill probably eross in the name of M. de Soubise, under pretence 
that he having applied to the king, his relation, to secure their common 
religion against the designs of Cardinal Richelieu, the English 





* Sir Andrew Gray. There is a note of his military intentions. S.P. Dom., 
vol. 1xxxix, No. 19. 
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government assists him with these forces, seeing that two years ago 
a similar permission was conceded to the Most Christian, who asked 
for assistance against La Rochelle, so that this succour, afforded first 
to one and then to the other according to their need, cannot really 
be considered an open rupture. 

Meanwhile, the goods belonging to Frenchmen are being sold, 
much stock having been disposed of for 40,000 crowns, being pur- 
chased covertly by the very merchants who were appointed commis- 
stoners to make the estimate. They were anxiously awaiting this 
mouthful, which at the cost of public disadvantage will procure for 
them very considerable profit. All good men have foretold great 
disorder and still do so, but this foresight is held in small account 
as compared with interest. The money derived from the sale is 
spent, so repayment will be impossible and more and more it is 
reported that they will subtract the residue of the queen’s dowry. From 
day to day they are expecting the arrival of the other vessels, 
scattered over the kingdom, the eleven men-of-war having put 
to sea to convoy them, as reported. 

In short, the more the French delay the more do they hurt 
their cause, it being calculated that the French property seized 
in England is orth twice as much as the English goods con- 
fiscated in France, and what matters more, that the French 
losses increase daily; and yet greater progress may be made 
and an accommodation rendered still more difficult by this side 
through their fleet putting to sea, according to the nature of those 
who derive benefit from their superiority.. Of this the French 
were already aware and the merchants of Rouen have covertly 
attempted to obtain the restitution of English property to the 
amount of goods detained here, and which belong solely to that 
mart, but I do not learn of their having found open ears, which 
are at present but too firmly closed owing to the pretended affront 
by the disowning of Bassompierre, which I find hurt the king 
extremely, by the jealousy of the naval reinforcements and designs 
against the Protestant religion, by the advantage of using money 
obtained from French property at a moment of such need and on 
private accounts also. 

Touching this matter the French Secretary Moulins told me very confi- 
dentially that the queen here would fain mediate but knows not how 
to proceed, as the first steps she took with her brother or her husband 
would be interpreted as due not merely to zeal but to the suggestion 
of the parties themselves. He added that just as he had already 
written to France to urge the queen mother to send some confidential 
agent, as she usually does every two or three months to visit her 
daughter, to open negotiations and avert extremities, thus affording 
some pretext to the queen here, so he politely hinted, as for himself, 
that I should instigate her Majesty in the name of your Excellencies, 
by remonstrating against the ruin which threatens the common cause, 
that similar offices may furnish a foundation on which to base her 
good will. 

I highly commended the queen’s idea, with suitable remarks, 
showing how much more interested in the matter she was than anyone 
else, so that any attempt made by her would be exemot-trom susnicion 
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and indeed more useful as the acknowledged effect. of zealous, 
interested passion, and not due to the importunity and instigation 
of others. Whatever I or anyone else might say on the subject would 
be jar less eloquent and persuasive than the tenderness of a wife and 
sister and the political interest of a queen bound by her own prero- 
gatives to maintain and re-establish the union between the two crowns. 
In short I steered without deviating from my instructions, charging 
ambassadors to express your Excellencies’ wish for an adjustment. 
I thought this the best course, as similar offices must be performed 
with the duke, to gain his good will, without which everything proves 
fruitless. 

I observe that the French themselves begin to be apprehensive, 
though I do not know whether the favourite’s assent affects this. I 
will keep a look out to see whether any gentleman comes from France 
in the name of the queen mother or for others. I know for certain 
that unless they again acknowledge what Bassompierre arranged, 
it will be all lost time; and there will also be difficulties in getting 
that re-approval. If urged I will speak, always as a neutral, to 
both French and English ministers, as instructed, and as I have so 
far done; and if this can profit this most important business 
I will certainly exert my poor ability to the utmost for the benefit 
of my country, and to rid myself of this insupportable charge, 
so as to deserve the good opinion expressed by your Excellencies. 

London, the 9th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


204, ‘Atvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doar and Senate. 


The first Secretary of State, Conway, father-in-law to Wake, 
the ambassador at Venice, has been created Viscount of Chiluulf 
in Ireland.* This new honour together with his ailments and 
political opinions, as reported, cause it to be said openly that 
he will be dismissed. In such case no better proof could be given 
of the change of policy and of the desired friendship with Spain, as 
he was no less unsuited to the post from having always led the life 
of a soldier than because he is an honest man, sincere and not at 
all Spanish. Whenever England changes her opinions it is remarked 
that she also changes her secretaries, and persons of experience 
produce a long series of them in illustration of the fact. They say 
Lord Carleton will have the place, though he also is not very friendly 
to the Spaniards. But in the end he will be whatever the duke chooses. 
Carleton’s delay in setting out for the Netherlands cawees some 
suspicion, that on his departure, others might intrude themselves, 
as eompetitors are many. In such case he might again serve as 
minister in Holland for a long while. 

Some merchants are sounding the ford in order to begin trade 
between England and Dunkirk by a prearranged number of vessels, 
as the English woollen clothes having no market in France and 
Spain as heretofore, the people are ruined instead of being relieved. 


* Lord Conway was created Viscount Killultagh, co. Antrim, by charter dated 
the 12th March, 0.8. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 89. 
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I do not hear that they have as yet obtained their intent, nay, 
the duke answered the person who presented the petition to him, 
that he must apply to the Council and expect many of the 
members to oppose it. On former occasions the Infanta had 
this same affair proposed, but always in vain, and I believe this 
reluctance is in order not to seem too anxious for the adjustment, so as 
first of all to have a strong force at sea whereby to obtain better terms and 
meanwhile avoid causing suspicion to the Dutch and their other allies. 

After the three days’ fight with the Dutch the Dunkirkers 
continued their voyage to Spain, conveying thither, it is said, 
a certain amount of merchandise. I do not hear of any great 
mischief on either side. The only advantage obtained by the 
Dutch was that during the action a large number of French 
veasels, which otherwise would have fallen in with the Dunkirkers 
and been captured, got safe to the Netherlands. The Dutch com- 
missioner goes on supplying information to the Lords of the 
Counci]. He has drawn up papers and proposes either a remedy 
or the necessity for the United Provinces to grant their subjects 
letters of marque against the English. Many take offence at 
these pretensions, as they disparage the prerogatives of England 
and her supremacy ; so they again bring forward the Amboyna 
massacre. Two nations, the most greedy of money of any in the 
world, near neighbours and living on the same food will always 
have disputes wherever the interests clash to which they attach 
such great importance. Possibly owing to the counter claims, they 
will refer the matter to arbitration, or have long delays, always’ 
with increasing dissatisfaction. ‘ 

Anstruther, the English ambassador in Denmark, has sent 
hither one of his servants, who performed the journey in a few 
days, and conveys the usual urgent demands for money and for 
the prompt despatch of the levies, giving assurance that the 
king there is still bent on the liberty of Germany. He presented 
three intercepted letters, written by Rustorff, late agent for the 
Palatine at the English Court. They were addressed to the 
Margrave of Brandenburg, and to two foreign ministers, Rustorff’s 
correspondents, and spoke in such desperate terms of this government 
and the duke as can proceed solely from the most violent passion 
and hatred increased by what happened. Fortunately for him he 
had crossed the Channel before this storm rose, as the king is 
extremely angry. 

The levies for Denmark are being hastened. To facilitate 
them the agents of Sweden are forbidden to beat the drum, but 
recruit covertly. The recruits for the Netherland regiments 
increase in numbers, it being heard that many make their escape 
after being put on shipboard. The men raised %in the western - 
counties are to assemble at Hull on the 27th inst. and the others 
at Harwich, the recruiting sergeants taking off by force all the 
vagabonds they find in this city, so as to increase the numbers. 

I have received the ducal missives of the 19th March and will 
avail myself of them as commanded. 

London, the 9th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
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205. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Does and SEnare. ‘ 


Of seven ships which the cardinal had built last year at 
Amsterdam in the name of the queen mother, two, the Admiral 
and the Queen, remain useless in that port. These with eight 
others, less powerful, recently ordered, are to form a fleet to resist 
the one being equipped in England. The cardinal presses these on 
daily, although aware of the risk they run, as it is certain the 
English would seek them out and fight them if they could, while 
the Dutch granted them against their will. Their losses, however, 
are so great that he is ready to take the risk, and hopes that they 
will arive in this kingdom without mischance. 

His third fleet, of sixty sail, is not ready to sail and makes 
him realise the difficulty of perverting the course of nature and 
converting France from a continental to a naval power, with great 
outlay of time and money, as he has not yet been able to equip 
the first five. After all these labours the cardinal is making 
great efforts to open negotiations, and desires it the more the 
less the English seem inclined that way. The passing through 
of Montagu without treating with anyone has made him more 
anxious than ever and more eager to settle this difficulty. Accordingly, 
he sent recently to the Hague to urge the renewal of the treaty 
of Compiegne. The States entrusted this to Langerach, and 
commissioned him and Joachim to try to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, but the more advances France makes the more reluctant 
England seems. I hear on good authority that the cardinal 
would throw aside all punctilio, and send the Marshal de Vitry to 
England, who is liked there and a great friend of Carlisle, with 
full commissions, only he fears he would not be received and the 
ports might even be closed against him. 

Paris, the 9th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


206. Grroramo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


The old Margrave of Baden with his younger son really 
travelled towards France, but I do not believe he will go to the 
French Court, as he is doubtful about his reception. He will 
either proceed to England or go straight to the King of Denmark, 

Zurich, the 9th April, 1627. 

[ftalian.] . 


207. To the Baili at Constantinople. 


We enclose copies of the exposition of the English ambassador 
here, asking us to-help Prince Gabor, and of our reply. But 
as we know that the general welfare requires that the Ottomans 
shall have a lively apprehension of that prince moving, you will 
encourage the other ambassadors in their offices to induce the 
Turks to help him and to postpone negotiations for a peace or 


truce with the emperor, without committing yourselves so as to 
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anything else involving expense or the public prejudice. We 
can trust your prudence, so we need say no more on the subject. 
Ayes, 124. Noes, 1. Neutral, 4. 
{fialian.] 


208. Grovannrt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and Srnars. 


They are anzious here lest France has some treaty with the 
Spaniards, and in particular they suspect a league against the 
Huguenots. 

Carleton is expected. They say he has left London. I have no 
news from Contarini. The wind is contrary, but with the slightest 
change he could cross the sea. There is the same perplexity about 
his mission. I have heard some say that the English may want 
to make sure of the disposition of the States if the French turn 
against the Rochellese, whom England is determined to assist. I 
think it unlikely that they would make a, free declaration here. The 
French ambassador feels sure that they will negotiate a general 
accommodation. I believe they would listen to such proposals 
here, although it is announced that they have instructed Joachim 
to divert Carleton’s mission if he is coming with such an idea. 
This announcement only makes me the more suspicious. 

I am also assured that the Abbot Scaglia is going to Brussels 
and that Buckingham will proceed to France to treat for an 
adjustment. There is no corroboration of this. The visit of 
Scaglia to Brussels has been spoken of beforz, and the ambassador 
himself told me he had it from England, but did not credit it. With 
the information I have from your Serenity I can believe in some 
movement of Savoy for this purpose, and I also know that Wake 
has written to England that while he was staying in Turin the 
duke gave him to understand that he would dearly like to settle the 
differences between Spain and England, and this idea would be 
admirably served if Scaglia went to Brussels, since he is the greatest 
confidant that the duke has with Buckingham, who is reported to be 
so interested im this adjustment. 

I see no sign of Buckingham going to France, both for past 
quarrels and for recent ones with Richelieu, with whom some very 
sharp notes have been exchanged, and the negotiations which are 
now suspected with Spain would serve to cast suspicion upon such 
dealing. 

The Hague, the 12th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.} 


« 
209. Marc AnrTonto Morezsrni, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Does and SENarE. 


I went recently to Rivoli to wish the duke a pleasant Easter. 
He received me most cordially and spoke at length of the affairs 
of Germany, France, Engiand and his own. When I told him 
of the negotiations between the Spaniards and the English, he 
looked very grave at first, and said we must at all costs prevent 
a peace or truce between the two. He asked me if your Serenity’s 
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ambassadors had done anything and offered to do everything 
possible to thwart such negotiations, even to sending some one 
to England on purpose. Continuing he said it was impossible 
for the English to keep up a war with both crowns. They could 
have no money without parliament and that restrained the king’s 
authority. If they had to make peace with one he thought it 
would be Spain, as the offence was less recent, while the French 
were naturally antipathetic and there were the reprisals. 

Invited by me he went on to say that a union between the English 
and French would not be good, as the latter were already agreed 
with the Spaniards, and relieved of fear from England they would 
come closer to the Spaniards, possibly to our hurt. I thought it 
best not to contradict him, but pointed out the manifest loss to the 
public cause if the Spaniards were at peace with the English. The 
duke was impressed and returned to his first thoughts. I am not 
sure, however, that his passion will not overcome his prudence, and 
the French already complain that the Abbot Scaglhia has rather 
fomented the disunion. 

Turin, the 12th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


210. The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
after the deliberation of the Senate of the 9th inst. had been 
read to him he said : 

I thank your Serenity warmly for deliberating upon my offices. - 
I will inform his Majesty of your good will and of your excellent 
advice about an understanding and union with France, which 
will have great weight with his Majesty, as he has the highest 
regard for the judgment of the Senate, so I feel sure this will over- 
come any difficulties that might remain and your Serenity will see 
the results. As it seems that your Sernity cannot at present 
do any more about the Prince of Transylvania, I will not press 
my requests, as I feel confident that you will not hold back if you 
think that diversion sound.* 

I have fulfilled my orders and will report the answer to his 
Majesty and the prince and I will prefer no further requests on 
the subject unless I receive fresh orders. 

About the King of Denmark, the ambassador added: I have a 
letter of the 20th March from Stad, from my king’s minister, with 
news which I will read to your Serenity. 

After the reading of the advices the doge said: We shall ever 
esteem his Majesty and wish him every good fortune. Your 
Excellency will recognise the justice and relevancy of the 
deliberation of the Senate upon the Prince of Transylvania and 
the considerable burden which still rests upon us, and we feel 
sure that you will represent this in a favourable light. We thank 








* Writing of this office on ths 16th April Wake says: These Signori dot as much 
exceed in ceremonies as they come short in substance. They cannot now allege 
that I am satisfied with their answer because I have declared the contrary and 
told them plainly that his Majesty and his friends could not take this money 
for payment and that if they do not resolve to contribute their quota, they must 
expect to be importuned again. S.P. Venice. 
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you heartily for the advices from Denmark, and you may rest 
assured that we are always glad to see you. 

After expressing his thanks the ambassador added: When 
passing through Bergamo towards the Swiss I lodged in the 
house of the Signori Paganelli. They asked me to intercede 
with your Serenity for the release of the husband of one of their 
daughters, who is exiled. I undertook to do this on my return. 
The case is pardonable ; another of the same house, the Cavalier 
Passo, has been released by the Council of Ten. This youth, 
Gio. Bragain, whom I recommend, has also made his peace with 
the injured parties. Your Serenity will recover a good subject 
and afford me a much valued favour. 

The doge said: This is a matter for the Council of Ten, where 
such cases encounter great difficulties, but your Excellency 
may rest assured that we will do what we can. ‘The ambassador 
repeated that another had already been pardoned, showing 
that pardon was possible, and he gave in the papers, which were 
sent to the Chiefs, made a reverence and departed, though he 
asked leave to take a note of the office read to him, and put it all 
down with his own hand. 


Copy of the letter of advices referred to above. 

Stade, the 20th March, 1627, 

The king here has taken with him a large sum of money and 
has settled all the affairs of the kingdom, leaving his son behind 
in charge with the Council. Next week I expect Sir Charles 
Morgan with 6,000 English, who should land at the Weser. This 


is the fourth regiment which has been in Holland for the space of 


three years. We expect the recruits any day and with them 
Filippo Calandrini, their paymaster. 9,000 soldiers are coming 
from Scotland at his Majesty’s charge ; Niddal is bringing a regi- 
ment of 3,000. Lord Spin, son-in-law of the Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland, is bringing 3,000 more, and Colonel Magnar the last 
3,000, so that before the end of May there will be 18,000 of our 
nation. In addition we already have 3,000 under Colonel 
Smitteler. We have already passed muster of 5,000 horse and 
10,000 foot, and raise fresh levies daily, having paid them for 
three months. In Dolfembitel the king has 2,000 brave soldiers 
and 500 horse, which never allow the enemy to rest. There are 
also 2,000 soldiers at Niemburg on the Weser, who have repulsed 
Tilly. , 

The king is resolved to hazard life, crown and posterity for the 
cause. Although many say that this does not help us, he has 
really had hard work to hold his ground, as last summer he had 
Count Tilly with 36,000 men on one side, and il Valesain on the 
other with greater forces. Yet he sent the Count of Mansfeld 
and the Duke of Weimar with 14,000 picked men, who passed 
through Germany, took various places in Moravia and Silesia, 
and so brought Gabor into the field, so that he may be said to 
have supported single handed all that Tilly could amass, including 
the forces of the emperor, Spain and the Catholic league. 
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I send your Excellency a note of all the places which his 
Majesty’s soldiers hold in Moravia and_ Silesia. Humanly 
speaking, if France and Venice support this king with a reasonable 
sum of money he will beat the enemy before they can unite, but 
if he is not helped he will be forced, nolens volens to make peace 
and will have to follow the emperor. Non est medium. 

The ambassador of Bethlem has newly returned from England, 
and has received the amplest satisfaction here from the king, 
who has again paid his quota three months in advance, so that 
the prince may remain constant. 

The neutrality of the Elector of Brandenburg endangers his 
Tuin, as some of Tilly’s troops are lodged in his country near 
the Elbe and Valesain has quartered as many near the Oder. 
He himself has gone to Prussia in great distress, calling upon the 
King of Poland as his vassal, to join him, and the King of Sweden 
as his kinsman, in short he minds neither heat nor cold. The 
King here is making a great fleet to infest the sea. 

ames of places in the king’s hands :— 

In Silesia and the confines of Moravia, Troppau, Jeggendorf, 
Ciswitz, Fridenthal, Conlembergh, Weiskirch, Tistchin, Teschan, 
Odemburgh. 

His forces in these places: 8,200 foot, 3,000 Hungarian horse 
under Elias Nasi, 3,000 horse and 3,000 Germans who are waiting 
for artillery. Colonel Bourbon has the chief command, a brave 
soldier of wide experience. Colonel Bandizen, Colonel Carpezon 
and Baron Flaador compose the Council of War, but can decide 
nothing without the Commissioner Midscaff. Their commissioners 
who were here with his Majesty have returned highly satisfied 
taking letters of exchange for the payment of their force. 

[Ttalian.] 


211. Atvise Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Srnarr. 


The Danish ambassador has returned from France. He does 
not complain of the Court there, as if they were not very lavish 
in deeds they made amends by abundant courtesy. He states 
positively that he has left sure money orders for 50,000 francs, 
with which a regiment will be raised, either by the Count of 
Lavalle or by M. de la Noue, adding other particulars. 

Two days after his entry, which happened privately, he saw the 
king, the duke and the ministers. Among his other offices for 
the gommon weal he endeavoured to convince the government 
that as yet the policy of the French does not tend towards direct 
persecution of the Huguenots, but rather to guarantee themselves 
against the apprehension caused by the reinforcements which 
the Huguenots receive from England. In short he endeavoured 
to mitigate and eradicate those ideas which others invent so gladly 
for the purpose of bringing about a rupture between the two 
crowns. 

In the midst of these soothing expressions he inserted the offer 
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and received the same answer as was given a few days ago to the 
Dutch ambassador, being told in general terms of their good will 
and wish for peace, but that they could not promise it to them- 
selves with security, by reason of the behaviour of the French, 
their designs and the accumulated affronts heaped by them on 
this crown; exaggerating them as usual with those who wish 
to maintain their own advantages. Some of the ministers, I 
believe from a real love of the common weal, asked if he had 
brought anyone with him from France to set the business on foot. 
and. expedite it, as before his arrival a report circulated at Court 
about a mutual conference at Calais and Dover, to remove the 
difficulty as to who should cross the Channel first, or else that 
the negotiations should take place between the ministers of the 
two kings in the Netherlands. The ambassador replied that 
the offer proceeded from himself, as the rupture vitally affected the 
interests of his king ; in France he had done the like, and although 
the ministers there had no lack of pretexts for complaining of the 
English, at any rate they did not seem averse from entering 
upon the matter. 

As yet everything reduces itself to general terms, nor do they 
incline to the proposal here, perceiving that the boasts hitherto made 
by the French, their caprices and their subterfuges, according to 
their humour, are more plentiful than their naval forces, and indeed 
they are now more in a condition to receive injuries than to inflict 
them. Through the malcontent princes and the Huguenots the 
government counts on kindling a conflagration, especially through 
the king’s brother, whose character is notoriously disposed to receive 
such impressions. On every account England has the advantage, 
and the duke, who knows it, rejoices thereat, and proposes to establish 
on this promising basis his own permanence in the royal favour. 
He talks more than ever of going with the fleet, which is being 
hastened, though want of money bars its progress. Montagu, who 
was sent to France, has written to the duke. After remaining there 
two days he proceeded on his way to Lorraine. Some say that he not 
only received courtesies but discovered in many an inclination to the 
adjustment. This leads them here to raise their pretensions the more. 

The Dutch ambassador, after having seen the ambassador from 
Denmark, told me that cabinet ministers informed both of them 
that the mediation of Denmark and the States might seem suspect 
to France, not merely on account of religion, but because the one was 
this king’s uncle, while the others were his offensive and defensive 
allies. This clearly shows what small inclination there is, as to 
conceal it they advance arguments for the other side, it being obvious 
that the more mediators are interested for one side, the better results 
may be expected by that side. They then added they were surprised 
your Excellencies had not bestirred yourselves about this adjustment, 
so important for the welfare of all Christendom, supposing you 
acted thus as a covert revenge for the bad behaviour of the French 
to the republic over the Valielline so that you rejoiced at their 
difficulties due to the current disturbances. 

I strongly combated such notions, maintaining the prudent policy 
of the republic, which ignores passionate hatred whenever it affects 
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the common weal. I said that all who reasoned thus supposed that 
all states suffered from private passions, but so far as the republic 
was concerned they deceived themselves. I had previously 
demonstrated to the ministers the mischief caused by these distur- 
bances, the public ruin, with all the consequences in Germany, the 
Netherlands and elsewhere ; my offices had been appreciaicd as 
they demonstrated the friendliness of your Excellencies, confirmed 
by the orders given to your Ambassador Zorzi in France to make 
suitable remonstrance at that Court also. In short, I did my best 
to avert this opinion, which whether entertained or invented, cannot 
help with the friendly powers, especially in France, where I gather 
they gladly find pretexts, to use offensively or excuse to themselves 
their past breaches of faith and by making the world believe these 
mutual breaches diminish their own balance of treachery, especially 
as not only did the ambassadors and the Secretary Conway speak 
to me in this strain, but the whole Court echoes it and comments on 
the withdrawal of your Excellencies. I am aware, however, that 
the ambassadors would fain have companions and that I should 
take my share of the vague replies they receive and the exiguous 
results. If the English really desire your Excellencies to mediate, 
they are already sufficiently convinced of your good disposition. 
The motion must come from the duke; those who would succeed 
with honour must first secure his good will and interest, without 
which everything will ultimately be thrown away. As I have 
repeatedly said, I believe they wish to strike a blow first, every 
indication of this remains as well as the report of employment for 
M.de Soubise. Meanwhile, I mention everything that has happened 
in an affair of such a nature, which can be digested and converted 
into good nourishment solely by the mature prudence of your 
Excellencies. 
London, the 16th April, 1627. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered] 


212. Atvise ConTaRIni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and SENATE. 


Amid the mutual compliments exchanged with the Danish ambas- 
sador on his return to this Court he spoke to me about the imprison- 
ment of the one lately resident with your Serenity, who was taken by 
the Dunkirkers into Nieuport and deprived of his papers.* He 
assured me of the satisfaction received by that minister from the 
most serene republic, but as regards the common cause he returned 
empty handed. At this point he expatiated particularly upon the 
dismissal of your Serenity’s troops, remarking to me on the double 
prejudice thus received by Germany, as the disbanded soldiers would 
enter the emperor’s service, he being the nearest to the passes, while, 
on the other hand, the troops in the Milanese, who would otherwise 





* Dr. Joachim Kratz, who had been at Venice in December of the preceding 
year. See Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst : Die Politik der Republik Venedig wiihrend 
des 30 Jahrigen Krieges, vol. ii, page 67. In a newsletter of thé 2nd April 
Salvetti mentions his capture, as he was going from Calais to the Netherlands. 
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have remained in that province will accelerate the complete subjection 
of Germany by re-crossing the Alps. 

I satisfied him by pointing out the many years during which 
your Kxcellencies have defended the common cause, so that you 
promised yourselves the like from the others, as you took a little 
breath solely to render yourselves more vigorous for the need, in 
which every one must do his part, as all find themselves together on 
the same shattered ship. On the troops disbanded I merely said 
I had received no information from your Serenity, and even if it 
were so, the armies of Denmark and the allies would profit, as all 
the officers would more willingly re-enter the service of that king 
or the United Provinces than of the emperor, some from being of 
the same religion, others because they were natives of the north and 
all from their presumable affection for the common weal, for the 
sake of which they travelled so far. I think he was convinced. 
Meanwhile, he is hastening the departure of the recruits, 
endeavouring to get the number increased to 4,000 by reason of 
the desertion of the veterans which is understood to have 
occurred in the Netherlands. 

Desertion will increase in Denmark also if they persist in the 
determination to pay them by the long month, as is the custom 
of the United Provinces, whereas the entire army of Denmark 
is paid by the short month. After forwarding these troops and 
receiving the reports of the Scottish levies, one regiment of which 
is understood to be already on foot, he himself proposes to return 
to his master in a few days. It is true, I héar, he received a long 
despatch from Denmark this morning, and that in the midst 
of assurances that he will act more vigorously than ever, his 
Danish Majesty inserts a few recommendations for money and 
help. From the shortness of the time I have not yet been able 
to learn all, nor do I even know whether this new affair will delay 
his departure ; but I am well aware that he insists upon not going 
back empty handed, having told the duke that knowing the 
present necessities of this kingdom, he does not demand great 
assistance, as he could not obtain it, but merely some testimonial, 
to a very small amount, to show that’ his Majesty’s good will 
is not quite extinct, and then receive the supplement when a 
more convenient opportunity occurs, otherwise the King of 
Denmark will consider making terms for himself. 

The Palatine requests his Majesty to desire Anstruther, the 
English ambassador in Denmark, to get that king, in case of an 
accommodation with the emperor, to include his interests, with 
regard to the Palatinate and the Electoral vote, On the other 
hand should Denmark continue vigorous action, that he join him in 
protest against such resolves as may be formed at the neat diet, 
prejudicial to his rights. I believe he will have no difficulty 
about this, and that the drafts of the commissions he asks for 
have been already drawn up. 

The Dutch commissioner encounters obstacles in his business. 
The ships already seized, for which he demands compensation, 
number forty, He would fain have a stop put, applying a remedy 
for the future, so that these irregularities may not continue, and 
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then discuss past claims more at leisure, as otherwise fresh com- 
plaints will arise daily during the discussion without any hope 
of a settlement. I do not fancy that he finds them disposed to 
comply with his desire, because the want of money and the facility 
of thus obtaining some small sum, blinds them both to equity and duty. 
Carleton will not depart until this affair is started, and they furnish 
him with funds for his outfit, as he is a poor gentleman. I fdncy 
he would like to negotiate the matter himself in the Netherlands, 
in which case it is evident he would avail himself of this pretext for 
remaining a long while at that post, having so far got more toil than 
profit from the favour he has enjoyed. As reported, he hoped and 
perhaps still hopes.for the secretaryship of state, but old Conway 
will not give it up to him except by force, nor is the king inclined so 
easily to recompense his long service by such treatment. I must 
mention that two days ago he himself said that Wake had written 
about the dismissal of your Serenity’s troops, your policy of being 
a spectator at the dance, the retreat of the troops from the Valtelline 
and the command which the Spaniards will finally obtain of that 
pass, as they at any rate intended to keep tt for themselves and will 
begin hostilities very soon should anyone oppose them, so that the . 
tranquillity of that province was still very doubtful. 

The Lords of the Council have been into the city about the 
subsidy loan. The Lord Mayor and councillors expressed readiness 
and a good result is hoped for, though I fancy they intend to 
deduct from this disbursement the expenses incurred by them 
in fitting sut the twenty ships previously mentioned, in which 
case only a small sum will reach the royal purse. 

I do not hear that the negotiations with the Spaniards advance 
and am assured more and more that whilst the duke inclines towards 
them they are most distasteful to the king, always provided he can 
resist the overmastering character of the favourite. I see clearly 
that our diligence in publishing the schemes formed at Brussels 
and remonstrating against them has hitherto produced some good effect. 

A spy lately returned from the Court of Spain reports that a 
certain number of ships are still in readiness and that the troops 
already appointed for embarcation are not scattered over the 
country as usual when there is no project on foot. This, and 
the assertion made by the Spanish partisans, that for a certainty 
no agreement will take place save on ignominious terms for 
England, causes the government to waver and will perhaps make 
them hesitate to attack elsewhere, should passion give way to 
prudence, as reason requires, and in conformity with the good 
offices of well-intentioned persons, of which there will be no lack 
wher the opportunity presents itself. 

London, the 16th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 

213. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 

Doce and SENATE. 


Scaglia stays on here. After receiving a courier post this week 
he sent an express messenger after Montagu to Lorraine, it is not yet 
known why. For this reason and in order to gather from him 
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some particulars of the intentions of the King of England, 
Cardinal Richelieu delays his departure ; fanning his hopes of 
obtaining money for France to satisfy the claims of his master. 
In this I think he is deceived. 

The sailing of the English fleet, which may happen any day, 
prevents the Cardinal Richelieu from sleeping at night. He has 
set everything in motion to re-establish negotiations for a 
reconciliation, but without success so far. His last step is to 
summon, by three several couriers, the Duke of Chevreuse to Court 
to employ him in this business, although the duke is out of favour 
in France and the duchess is in disgrace. They are expected 
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Paris, the 16th April, 1627. 
[Italian.] 


214. To the Ambassador in Savoy. 


The more the duke recognises the important consequences of 
the English king coming to terms with the Spaniards, and the 
impossibility for him to resist them and the French simultaneously 
the morc he should attend to our representations and rather hel; 
than impede a reconciliation between the Most Christian an 
England. You will continue the same arguments, when fresh 
occasions arise, but in such way as not to injure the confidence 
the duke shows you. You will carefully observe whither his feelings 
lead him in this, and send us word. 

Ayes, 136. Noes, 2. Neutral, 3. « 

[Italian.] 


215. ‘The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
spoke as follows : 

I have come to present a memorial of Count Henry Mathias 
dalla Torre, and before going further I desire to hear its contents, 
and so he read the memorial, which is below. 

The ambassador then continued: Your Serenity may perhaps 
consider this a cipher, so I must first interpret. My king and the 
kings of Denmark and Bohemia, many months ago, desired the help 
of M. della Torre for their forces, and wrote for me to ask the 
favour of the republic, but I postponed the request owing to the 
disturbed state of the Valtelline. Now the Grisons question is 
settled and this province is quiet I thought your Serenity might 
favour his Majesty, as the order has been repeated. To avoid 
occasion for comment we have decided to make the request for 
the reasons set forth in the memorial, and I feel sure that your 
Serenity will see your way to gratify the count and the three 
kings. The count would return whenever you required him. 
I ask for a favourable and speedy reply, as matters are pressing 
and their Majesties are waiting to hear. 

The doge replied: The republic will always be ready to gratify 
their Majesties. We will deliberate upon the memorial and 
give you our reply. 

The ambassador continued : I will give your Serenity some news 
which I have received this week. to continue our usual confidence. 
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My informant tells me that the Prince of Transylvania is more 
steadfast than ever. He has sent a gentleman to the Grand 
Tartar to obtain light cavalry to harass the enemy, and the flying 
troops kept by Denmark in those parts will serve the same 
purpose, giving that prince a safer approach to Hungary to increase 
his conquests there. The Margrave of Baden has gone from 
Basel to Geneva. Your Serenity may have heard that he is to 
go-to France, but he will not go to the Court or see the king unless 
strongly urged. He proposes to go straight to Calais where he 
will find an English man-of-war to take him to Hamburg, where 
the King of Denmark will give him 15,000 foot and 2,000 horse, 
with which he can join his son, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Duke 
of Deuxponts and others of that circle, and so he will be able to 
effect on that side what he could not attempt from the front, 
because your Serenity and Savoy would not support him. If 
he succeeds in joining these princes he will have an additional 
force of 10,000 foot and 2,000 horse. The margrave was very 
fearful that as my king promised help on condition that he got 
some from your Serenity and Savoy he also would withdraw 
on hearing of your refusal; but his Majesty, in his great zeal 
and activity, has confirmed his promises, and so Denmark can 
divert Wallenstein and confront Tilly. 

The doge replied by expressing his satisfaction at the com- 
munication of the news and wishing every success to the princes. 
The ambassador then took leave and departed. 


° 

Letter of the Count della Torre. 

Most Serene Prince: As I am somewhat indisposed I need a 
change of air, and the most expert physicians advise me to go to 
some baths outside the dominions of your Serenity. I will not 
move without your leave, and as I cannot come to prefer my 
request in person I have explained my case to the ambassador 
of Great Britain and begged him to plead my cause in the 
Collegio, and beg you to grant what will redound to your service 
and help me to recover my health. 

Henry Martutas Count DE LA ToRRE. 


[ftalian.] 
April 18. 216. Marc Antonio Morssini, Venetian Ambassador in 
senate. Savoy, to the Doce and SEnaTz. 
Dispacci, The Ambassador Scaglia sends me letters for his brother, con- 


Soar firms this approaching departure and the coming of Montagu to 

Archives, this Court. He writes strongly in favour of that cavalier, who is 

coming to demonstrate the esteem of the English king for this 

house, and as a response to the offices passed upon several 

occasions. He hints that “Montagu may prove the instrument for 

some good and refers me to the Count of Verua, his brother, for the 
particulars. 

The French ambassador here is much disturbed and fears he may 

be recalled or suffer some other blow. The coming of Montagu 

increases his discontent as he foresees that the French ministers 
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and especially the cardinal will take offence. I endeavoured to 
dissipate his fears. He said his king would be greatly obliged by 
the interposition of your Excellencies. 

The Count of Verua is at Rivoli and I have not been able to ask 
him about what the abbot hints. He recently assured me on his 
honour that the abbot will not go to Holland or England as announced 
in France. He has orders to go to Brussels, and return by Lorraine, 
Franche Comté and Savoy, without touching France. 

Turin, the 18th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


April 19, 217. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 


eeneto Netherlands, to the Doaz and Snare. 
e 1. 
Dispacci, The States learn from England that Carleton’s visit will be delayed 


Bien until next month, and circumstances confirm this. Accordingly, 

Venetian they have quite ehanged their minds here about the urgency of the 

Archives. mission. It seems to confirm the first idea that there will be no 
truce or peace with Spain, especially as royal orders have recently 
issued that English ships shall seize all things found going to Spain 
or elsewhere in that dominion, without excepting friends. They hope 
in this way to hurt the Spanish trade seriously. 

The Commissioner Caz writes that his negotiations are not pros- 
pering either about the ships and goods arrested, in which there is 
much tergiversation and ‘preteats to avoid giving them up, or the very 
thorny Amboyna affair, on which they have spoken to him very 
sharply, especially Carleton. They said that if the king did not 
receive due satisfaction, Carleton’s visit might be postponed. As it 
was announced that Carleton was coming in haste, they supposed 
that the commissioner had arranged some compromise, though indeed 
he had no commissions except to justify the fact. They are waiting 
for the arrival of the processes and the judges, in order to throw 
more light on the affair, to do which the king allowed them eighteen 
months, though meanwhile they have never ceased to proclaim their 
disgust and demand satisfaction. Thus even when all the information 
arrives it is unlikely that the affair will be settled, as here they wphold 
their ministers absolutely. I fancy they will repeat their request 
to his Majesty to refer the matter to a friendly prince before whom 
they would lay the whole case. One of the government told me that 
this suggestion had been made from the first, and they had nominated 
your Serenity or the Most Christian. 

Joachim, having audience of the king for some other business, 
spoke to him of the quarrel with France, expressing the desire of all 
his friends that it should cease, and pointing out the harm it does, 
while no one profits more than the Spaniard by the separation of 
these two kings, who united might resist the progress of the House 
of Austria. He says that the king seemed impressed, but answered that 
Cardinal Richelieu aimed above all at the suppression of the Rochellese 
and he was determined to help them in the interests of his faith. 

I hear that Scaglia will visit England before going to Brussels, 
and some say he is coming here to confer with Carleton, 

The Hague, the 19th April, 1627, 

[Italian ; deciphered.| 
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218. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doak and SENatz. 

I learn on undoubted authority that the Palatine thinks of 
sending Rusdorf to Germany to make a final effort to prevent 
the diet at Nuremburg or to mitigate the ill effects anticipated, 
I believe that to give more credit to Rusdorf they will send a 
special minister with him from England also, to render vigorous 
assistance. 

The Hague, the 19th April, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] 


219. ‘To the Ambassador at Rome. 
Notification of the arrival at la Standia, opposite Crete, of two 


Deliberazioni, galeots, one of the Bey of Negropont, the other of the Bey of 
Costantinopol.la, Cavalla, brought by slaves who mutinied and killed the Beys. 
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The galeots have been taken into custody, and the Christian 
slaves released. The ships, goods and Turks on board will be 
handed over to the Turks, on account of the good relations 
existing between them and the republic. This for information 
in case the subject is discussed. 
The like to the following : 
France, Spain, England, Germany, Naples, Milan and 


Florence. 
Ayes, 143. Noes, 1. Neutral, 6. 
[Italian.] 


220. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Ger- 
many, to the Docs and SEnatr. 

The Duke of Neuburg heard from Dusseldorf that news had 

arrived there from the Hague that the King of England was dead 

and that the Palatine had already proceeded to that kingdom ; but 

as no confirmation has arrived from Brussels or elsewhere, the 

news does not obtain full credence. If it, is true, some think 

that we shall have peace soon, as with the Palatine king they 

would alter the form of treating ; but others believe that as that 

prince is very angry he will make every effort to obtain revenge 

and re-establish himself by arms. 

Vienna, the 21st April, 1627. 

[Italian ; copy.] 


221. Zorzi Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, *to the 
Docs and SEwats. 


It és said that in England they are not only selling the goods 
arrested, but the. king there has issued edicts permitting 
privateering against the French. The merchants of Britanny 
and Normandy had promised the cardinal to collect a most 
powerful trading fleet, after the manner of the Dutch, and by 
a union of all the marts of this confederation (conferenza) to 
make Brest and the Archipelago of Britanny an emporium of the 
world. Now with the fear of the English and the certitude of 
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losing their substance they have abandoned the idea and with 
much show of reason exclaim that the cardinal has broken the 
principal and most necessary conditions therein. 

In the Council here they have decided to take similar steps. 
It is easier to do this than to withdraw, and such measures 
will render a reconciliation more difficult and also delay it. With 
the fear of Soubise and the English fleet, the cardinal has this 
week sent reinforcements to the isle of Oleron. 

Jam again assured that there is a public and private understanding 
between the cardinal and Olivares, and that if matters between 
England and France go on to an open rupture, then in revenge 
for private affronts and to chastise enemies by enemies, the Spaniards. 
will risk quite a small number of ships, to please the whim of the 
cardinal, and will encourage the French forces. But after every 
effort I have discovered no further particulars and I believe it 
is rather a passing jealousy than anything solid. 

With the persistent report that the English fleet will shortly 
sail and the certitude that it will hurt France by sea and land, 
Cardinal Richelieu has strongly pressed the Dutch ambassador 
to get the States to grant him some ships to strengthen him at 
sea. But as the ambassador has not received a penny of the 
money so frequently promised and as they keep altering the 
treaty of Compiegne, he stated definitely that they will not sign 
any fresh agreement or grant ships to France without a declaration 
that they are to serve against the Spaniards and the House of Austria. 
The cardinal in a rage got the king to refuse him audience and 
uttered threats against him and Holland. - 

For the last few days, several individuals, most of them 
unknown to me, have been to the embassy, and suggested in 
conversation that a friendly prince should intervene to reconcile 
the two crowns, and no one would be more suitable than the most 
serene republic. Two of them were Doctor Deodati, of Lucca, 
and the Marshal of Tres, both known as Coure,* who begged 
me to take up this task. They tried to make me believe that it did 
not come from the cardinal or the ministers but from an extreme 
desire for the common weal. 

Yesterday Sir [Thomas] Discinton, a Scot, just arrived from 
England, called here with letters from the Ambassador Contarini. 
He is a man of birth, a gentleman of the king’s chamber and high 
in favour. After speaking in high terms of Contarini he went 
on to use almost the same terms as the other two. Being thus 
approached from both sides I had a single answer for both, as 1 
did not wish to commit myself in a matter thus privately advanced 
and promising little advantage to the state, since it seems that no 
one but the Duke of Savoy is to be the mediator.” 1 will keep the 
intentions of the state in mind to use when called upon, that is, 
when duly approached by the cardinal or one of the ministers 
in the king’s name. 

I must add that from the words of Discinton I find heis an enemy 
of Buckingham, of whom he avers that he conceals the most 





* Francis Hannibal d’Fstrées, Marquis of Coeuvres, Marshal of France, 
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important affairs and the truth from the king. He also declares 
that the duke has an understanding with the Spaniards, because 
he desires an open rupture with the French. 

Paris, the 22nd April, 1627. 

[Itakan ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


222. That the English Ambassador be summoned to the 
Collegio and that the following be read to him: 

We cannot give better evidence of our good will towards his 
Maiesty and the Kings of Denmark and Bohemia than the warm 
feeling with which we have always followed their affairs and 
with which we have employed our offices and works upon occasion. 
We should willingly agree to the licence of the Count della Torre, 
as you ask, but we cannot do so because he is going to fight with 
other princes in the character of our captain. We feel sure that his 
Majesty will see the force of this and we trust your Excellency 
to represent it in the proper light, assuring him that we shall 
always be glad of any opportunity to prove our goof will. 

Ayes, 114, Noes, 0. Neutral, 4. 

[Ttalian.] 


223. To the Proveditore General in Terra Firma. 


Enclose office of English ambassador and reply. To tell the 
count he is to go and serve as the republic’s commander. 
Impossible to grant his request for leave, to recover from his 
indispositions. To send word of any requests or overtures made 
on the subject. 

Ayes, 114. Noes, 6. Neutral, 4. 

[Italian.] 


224. That the following be added to the letter to the 
Proveditore : 

When an opportunity occurs, you will tell the count, as from 
yourself, that we are so anxious to please his Majesty, that with 
the exception of this case, we should place his satisfaction before 
our other interests. If you think it useful you will express to 
the count the thanks of the state, and you will send us his reply. 
We must add that the count’s contract has no time limit, and 
obliges him to remain in our service. This is for information. 

Ayes, 27. 

[talian.] ; 

225. That the following be added to the letter to the 
Providitore : 

If the count seems to object to our reply and persists in his 
desire to accept the invitation of those princes, you will tell him, 
as from yourself, that the republic would be pleased to gratify 
those sovereigns and serve the count’s interests, and as his 
contract prescribed no limit of time, he would be at liberty to do 
as he pleased, always excepting the considerations mentioned above. 

Ayes, 10. 

[Ttahan.] 

Wt. 8284. vVi3 
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226. Atvisz ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doce and Senate. 


The commissions for Anstruther, the ambassador in Denmark, 
have been transmitted in conformity with the demands of the 
Palatine, as reported ; the matter being referred to him and having 
the opinion of the Danish king, he is to attend the imperial diet 
wherever it may be held. He will take letters of credence to the emperor, 
and will be joined with Wirtemberg and other princes, having full 
powers for the Palatinate, for its restitution to its former state, unthout 
diminution of territory or dignity, othePwise he must protest. Many 
laugh at the Palatine still trusting to negotiations seeing that his 
cause has always suffered from them ; but I believe his bad opinion 
of this Court makes him sail upon-another tack, which may lead him 
among quicksands and rocks, to prove that he is the most pitiable 
of all men and a butt for all the misfortunes of these present times. 

The despatch received by the Dutch ambassador, as reported, confirms 
the permission given him to return home. He has taken leave of 
the king and is doing the like by the ministers. He insists on not 
departing empty handed and expatiates on the disastrous results 
attendant upon doing so. The king and the ministers declare that 
even if compelled to go to war with France, they will not abandon 
Germany or allow the Palatine to succumb disgracefully, and 
would follow wp their words by deeds, by assigning 30,0001. to Den- 
mark from the money which they are raising by the subsidies in 
London ; the ambassador exerting himself to find merchants to 
advance the money on this security. But*they are all terrified by 
the monster Necessity, who occasionally cancels even the most 
explicit promises. The Danish ambassador also told me that his 
king wished to engage the Count della Torre, and that the Palatine 
was to send one of his gentlemen to your Excellencies with letters 
from the King of Denmark requesting permission. He urged me 
to back this in case of difficulty. On the first part, I confined myself 
to complimentary phrases, which are not binding but flatter, 
expressing the admiration of your Excellencies for his king. Upon 
the other, I said secrecy alone would ensure your consent, so the 
thunder should be heard before showing the demands. The M. argrave 
of Baden also is to join the Danish army, and they say he will take 
a turn in this island to thank the king for his great offers of help 
before going over to Denmark. 

The chief concern of the government at present is to provision the 
fleet and send it out speedily. Two royal galleons, besides the six 
merchantmen, have been ordered as a fresh reinforcement, and they 
have commanded an additional stock of provisions for three months, 


_but so unmethodically, that while discussing the fresh supplies the 


old ones are consumed, so it cannot be supposed that the ships will 
remain long in commission. There is also a lack of sailors, not 
only from the seizure of the crews of the wine ships in France, who 
were numerous, but also owing to those who embarked on board 
the India and Levant fleets. Many desert, being dissatisfied with 
their payment and treatment. To prevent this inconvenience the ports 
are closed, vessels being forbidden to put to sea, so that the fleet may 
be first named. They also reduced the usual number of hands by 
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about 20 per cent. ; some maintaining that the season being good 
and the service near at hand, and from the certainty of not having 
to give battle at sea, as no other fleets are out, even an incomplete 
number of sailors may suffice. The regiments have been increased 
to five, without augmenting the number of the 4,000 foot, to make room 
for several unemployed officers. The duke declares he will go out 


" with this fleet. AU speak about this, but no one believes it. 


In France they are warned, and some of the least secure maritime 
positions are being put in a state of defence. 4,000 men for great 
undertakings and to preserve them when effected, is not a considerable 
force in a powerful kingdom. Jt would be rather difficult to induce 
the inhabitants of La Rochelle to receive them as garrison were it 
not for certain reports that they themselves desire it. I attribute 
this to a wish to render France jealous, rather than anything else. 

All the members of the Council do not approve of these precipitate 
actions, and those most attached to the common cause, being unable 
to avert these consequences of the duke’s authority and rooted 
passions, seek to delay them. They would fain first of all send 
either letters or an agent to France to announce that the king, being 
bound to the Huguenots, not merely by the ancient maxims of this 
kingdom, but in virtue of his attestation made to that party when he 
recently reunited it to his Majesty, cannot but help and guarantee 
them against oppression by urging the observance of the edicts and 
of the promises previously made to them by the Most Christian. 
Should the king entertain these ideas, they will at least gain time 
and open the door for negotiations and good offices, though I dare not 
promise this by reason of the violent heat which I discover, but the 
flames will scarcely take effect, as the mere obstacle of necessity 
will stay them. 

Meanwhile the effects of the French are being sold. The eleven 
ships which went out to convoy the prizes have returned with them. 
The private merchants prosper ; they destroy trade and impoverish 
the king as he now receives no duties. The French seem inclined 
for an adjustment. The Count of Tillieres writes that a gentleman 
was to be sent by the queen mother to visit her daughter. Others 
say that Scaglia will come, though my belief is if he does he will do 
more harm than good because of his corrupt and passionate bias 
against France. 

They have informed me that on the arrival of Carleton, who has 
not yet left, for the reasons given, should he find any person in the 
Netherlands or commissions from the Most Christian to negotiate 
he might perhaps easily resume the business about help for the States 
and jhe Palatine, who are alike interested in the matter. But neither 
party plays with open cards. 

I do not find that the movements made at Brussels progress. The 
king ts certainly most averse to the business nor can he be induced 
to undertake it save by necessity ; though I clearly perceive that 
they are sailing on this tack and should Scaglia pass through Brussels 
as reported, watch must be kept wpon him. The letters about this 
business, which were transmitted by the Dutch ambassador, having 


reached the Prince of Orange, have so far elicited no orders to act ; 
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determination of the king and thus dissipate the peceant humours 
which the news had generated, especially in the breast of the prince, 
who, as I well know, prefers making love to making war. I anticipate 
no difficulty, as my remarks agree with the opinions of this minister, 
who is very much opposed to the negotiations, and was brought up 
with the same sound political tenets as those of the late Prince 
Maurice. In short I hope that this first blow will not kindle a flame 
and that the meshes of the net will be broken. I will not cease to 
watch and thwart the affair, as if spontaneously, without compro- 
mising your Excellencies, so as to guarantee you against all 
accidents, inclinations and events, that eventually nothing sinister 
may occur to disturb by jealousies and expenditure your present 
tranquillity. 

London, the 23rd April, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


April 24. 227. To the Secretary Cavazza at Zurich. 


Senate Montagu has reached the French Court, but instead of making 


Deliberazioni. proposals, he asked for passports to Lorraine. This has 
= Venetian increased the French suspicions of an understanding between the 
rehives. Spaniards and English, negotiations having been opened at 
Nancy to be concluded at Brussels. Montagu was to go on to 
Turin to assure Savoy that England would not come to an 
agreement with France without informing him, and the 
Ambassador Scaglia at Paris may have a hend in these proceedings. 
We send you these particulars so that you may endeavour to 
discover what is being done in this matter at the Court of 
Lorraine, and send us word with your usual diligence. 
Ayes, 101. Noes, 1. Neutral, 2. 
[Italian.] 


April 24, 228. The deliberation of the Senate of yesterday having 
Collegio, been read to the English ambassador, he said : 
poccrets.. —'T_understand what has been read to me about the request 
incipi. | for leave of the Count della Torre on the grounds of health. With 
Venetian respect to the statement that the advantage of the republic will 
Archives. not allow him to serve other princes while he remains her captain, 
T would remark that the count asked leave on the grounds of 
health and I gave your Serenity the other particulars in con- 
fidence. However, I will report the answer to his Majesty, although 
I believe that the King of Denmark will be disturbed at losing 
the hope of unloading a large part of the burden which he has on 
his shoulders on to the count, in whom he has great confidence. 
The doge said : Your Excellency may rest assured of our good 
will towards their Majesties, but you will also recognise the sound 
reasons which have guided the Senate as it really does not behove 
the republic to allow the count to serve away while he remains 
our captain. We feel sure that their Majesties will appreciate 
the reasonableness of our answer. 
The ambassador replied: I will report everything ; not this 
week, as the ordinary left yesterday evening, but next, and ag 
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princes must first look after their own interests their Majesties 
must rest content. He continued: An English ship has reached 
this city with a cargo, and being a foreigner it has been prevented 
from unlading here. The matter is pending before the Five 
Sages, who are apparently below their proper number. To detain 
the ship longer here with its cargo will injure the merchants 
greatly owing to the number of men and other things. I therefore 
beg your Serenity to declare speedily whether they can unlade 
in this port or if they must go to find another port to discharge 
their cargo. 

The doge replied: These matters belong to the magistracy of 
the Five Sages. Their number should be made up to-day or at 
the next Pregadi. A memorial should be left so that the matter 
may be despatched at the earliest opportunity. 

The ambassador continued : Since the last news which I gave 
your Serenity letters have reached me from the Margrave of 
Baden of the 28th March from Chalons sur Saone in France, 
telling me that he was going straight to the Hague to proceed 
to the King of Denmark, where he hoped to find a well furnished 
army to turn towards the Rhine. I heard later from Zurich 
that in the diet of Baden they decided to write to the Archduke 
Leopold asking him to remove his troops from their frontiers, 
and if they do not receive a favourable reply they will send 
ambassadors with the same request, and if that fails they will 
take arms. His Majesty’s agent at Coire writes to me of 
important disturbances in the Valtelline about the form of 
governmept, as some want an aristocracy, others a democracy 
and Robustelli aspires to rule alone. The Grisons are very dis- 
satisfied with the French ministers, especially Miron, who did 
not treat their ambassadors over well. If they do not obtain 
satisfaction from the king they may easily make overtures to 
the Spaniards. They are expecting Alcala as governor of Milan, 
to whom the ambassadors sent on the pretence of a visit to 
conclude a treaty. This may be considered as made already 
and only lacking definite form. I have given your Serenity 
this important information so that you may write to France to 
prevent so harmful a decision. 

His Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople does not write 
to me so resolutely or so categorically as he used about the 
steadfastness of Prince Gabor, though the Turks remain firm. 
The prince has not yet given the ambassador any particulars 
about his negotiations as he used before, and has only Written 
to the Captain Pasha. Although his agent says there is no mystery 
this change raises some doubts about his intentions, especially 
as éven in his letter to the Captain Pasha he seems to have 
changed his style, speaking higher than he used and demanding 
the investiture of his wife as if he sought pretexts for some other 
design. Indeed that prince is so crafty that if your Serenity 
has any sound information about his proceedings it would help 
his Majesty to have information thereof. 

The doge replied : We thank you for the news and the Signory 
will deliberate upon it. If there is anything worthy of imparting 
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they will impart it. The ambassador made a reverence, took 
leave and departed. 
[Italian.] 


229. Marc Antonio Morzsini, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Docs and SEnare. 


Montagu arrived here on Wednesday. He is lodged by the 
Count of Verua, and defrayed by order of bis Highness, whom 
he has so far seen twice, and the prince also. He paid his 
respects to Madame in the name of her sister and brother-in-law, 
but without letters of credence, a thing which she took in ill part. 
He has seen no others and keeps rather quiet, either to keep his 
negotiations more secret, or because he has no suite or the means 
to appear with all the pomp the English in favour are accustomed 
to display in the Courts. The ground of his negotiations is not 
known. The first visit was merely complimentary and the 
second took place in very confidential cabinets. The duke has 
expressed his wish to-day to see me to-morrow to speak to me 
about this and your Serenity’s minister shall be told all. 

Two opinions have been formed about the rumours of truces 
between the Spaniards and English; of the cardinal’s inclina- 
tion for an accommodation with England; of Buckingham’s 
drawing back (retiratezza) ; of fresh quarrels between Savoy and 
France ; of the disposition of the princes here and of the arrival 
of this minister, a favourite of Buckingham and aware of all 
secrets. One is very widespread, though it involves many 
contradictions, namely, that the English think of using the duke 
to arrange an accommodation with the Spaniards. The other - 
is more probable and agrees with present circumstances and 
with what I have gathered from Verua, the duke and others, namely, 
that these potentates, by a close union with the malcontents and 
Huguenots in France, think of forming a powerful party which 
shall force the cardinal, on the pain of ruin, to become prudent 
and to adapt his views to the common welfare. 

I need not point out the contradictions in the first idea : that 
the duke is no friend of the Spaniards, that they should increase 
his credit, and they are not likely to share their glories with their 
enemies. The second opinion is therefore probably nearer the 
truth. I fancy they will try the way of mildness first. The 
first steps, they think, will be to let the Most Christian know 
covertly that the King of England, in his desire for the public 
welfare, has not failed to acquaint his brother-in-law with this 
inclination towards an adjustment sinee he made the well known 
arrangement with Bassompierre. He does not know how to enter 
upon fresh negotiations because of the certainty that they will 
be rejected in France, and he therefore refers himself to what the 
Duke of Savoy and the Prince of Piedmont may think proper 
to arrange, concluding with a solemn protestation that the 
English king wili never listen to any other proposal brought by 
another voice. If the King of France will not agree to the 
mediation of these princes, they will proceed to a written union 
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and treaty, and already they have strengthened their companies 
here. 

We hear that confidential communications are passing with 
Rohan, that Soubise is to cross the sea with four English 
regiments and throw himself into La Rochelle; that they are 
preparing a large fleet in England; that Chevreuse is obtaining 
help in Lorraine and fomenting rebellion; that Soissons will 
proceed to Neuchatel and thence to Burgundy, and that others 
not named or known are to strike serious blows. If the cardinal, 
to avoid all this, accepts the proposal, then the duke, as he told 
me himself, will throw off the mask, and express his willingness 
to interpose, but he desires his Majesty to appoint persons of credit, 
integrity and recognised loyalty, who shall have absolute power 
to settle, otherwise he does not want to lose his friends for the 
sake of France, or bind himself by a promise which might rebound 
upon him. He means to strike a blow at the cardinal. When I 
remarked that the king would never throw over the cardinal, the 
duke replied with some heat : Then it will be lost, but he seemed to 
repent of this outburst and began to talk of other things. 

I cannot say if Montagu’s negotiations will change established 
ideas, as I found out the above matters before he arrived, though 
he will probably confirm them by the promises of his king. The 
Abbot Scaglia is the author of all these intrigues. He has orders 
not to leave France so soon and to travel slowly to Brussels, 
waiting for orders on the road ; and he may proceed to England, 
Holland and Lorraine, according to the decisions they may take. 

Turin, the 25th April, 1625. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


230. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docr and Senate. 


Cardinal Richelieu went on to talk to me about the quarrel 
with England, giving me a detailed account from the beginning 
to the end. He said the king would never approve the last treaty 
of Bassompierre with Buckingham, as it was too much to the 
advantage of the English. That people, for this cause, or from 
their natural perversity, by inflicting fresh and more serious 
injury thought they would make France forgct the old ones. 
He hoped with the new fleet which he would soon have ready 
to inflict such ruin on them that they would become more modest 
in the future, and would learn the power of France. He spoke 
in terms of contempt and vituperation of Buckingham, attributing 
to him all the ills of France, Flanders, Germany and Italy. He 
even 8poke of the uncivil way in which the duke had treated him 
in letters. I endeavoured to soothe him, pointing out the 
advantages the Spaniards and the House of Austria were reaping 
and urging upon him the necessity of bringing this quarrel to 
an_end, with glory to himself. 

When I was leaving he stopped me and said: I forgot to tell 
you another matter, dealt with by the French and English 
together, who are more friendly away from home than near it. 
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Our ambassador with the English one and the Bailo of Venice 
in order to keep the Mediterranean clear, with the good will of 
the Turks have arranged to keep as many ships as they can armed 
and equipped for this purpose. His king would do his share and 
he charged me to inform the Senate of this. I said I knew 
nothing about it, but promised to write. 

Paris, the 27th April, 1627. 

[Italian.] ° 


231. That in gratification of the English ambassador, who 
asked in the Collegio for the removal of the ban passed against . 
Giovanni Bragain on the 19th November, 1625, by the Rectors 
of Bergamo, the said Bragain be given a safe conduct for two 
years, whereby be may live in our state as he did before the said 
ban. 

First vote: Ayes, 4. Noes, 1. Neutral, 4. 

Second vote: Ayes, 4. Noes, 2. Neutral, 3. Pending. 

[Ttalian.] 


232. ‘To the Ambassador in England. 


The Ambassador Wake here has asked us to give leave to the 
Count della Torre, in the name of his king and the other princes. 
Although he used his king’s name, yet, as no motion has been 
made from that quarter, we direct you to discover the truth 
and what Wake has written, though in his reply he seemed 
satisfied by our representations. You will see how they are 
received at that Court, and, if an opportunity occurs, you can 
speak to the same effect. 

The like to the Hague. 

That a copy of the office be sent to Germany for information. 

Ayes, 118. Noes, 0. Neutral, 4. 

[Itahan.] 


233. That the following be added to the letter to the 
ambassador in England : 

At the first news of the differences between France and 
England we told our ambassadors at those Courts to make repro- 
sentations to the ministers. As matters keep growing worse 
and delay may soon render all efforts fruitless, we have decided 
to make special representations to both sovereigns. You will 
obtain audience of his Majesty and tell him that the republic 
has always been zealous for the common cause and is convinced 
that nothing can help this so much as a good understanding 
between his Majesty and France, the powers &ppointed by God 
for the balance of Christendom. This has recently been upset, 
and the quarrel between the two monarchs is one of the worst 
misfortunes of our times. It is therefore worthy of the prudence 
of both to make things up, as all right-minded men desire. 
Nothing would bring his Majesty more glory or more console his 
allies, laying a sure foundation for the greatness of his crown. 
We are moved to perform this office by pure zeal and our esteem 
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for both crowns, and we hope their Majesties will appreciate our 
sincerity. We shall most eagerly wait to hear what his Majesty 
thinks, and we shall consider ourselves fortunate if we prove 
the instruments of procuring such a public advantage. 

This is the substance of the office which must be performed 
with feeling and vigour. When the king replies you can point 
out the grave drawbacks from persisting in this rupture. You 
will speak to some of the ministers after the office with his Majesty, 
as a sign of confidence and to keep the idea in their minds. You 
de send us a full account of all and also inform the Ambassador 

(OrZi. 

That similar letters be written to France. 

Ayes, 7. 

[Italkan.] 


234. That an ordinary of the Ducal Chancery be sent this 
evening to read the following to the English ambassador : 

We were greatly delighted at securing the services of the Count 
ella Torre, whom we highly esteem and love for his great 
qualities. We have great confidence in him and have given him 
the supreme command of our armies, and we are anxious to keep 
him in our service. However, our regard for him obliges us to 
consider his satisfaction and the reasons which make him so 
anxious to leave. Our regret is tempered by the reflection that 
this will please the Kings of England, Bohemia and Denmark, 
a at his departure we must show him some sign of the public 
‘aVOUr. « 

Ayes, 123. Noes, 4, Neutral, 19. 

{Italian.] 


235. That 3,000 ducats of mint value be spent upon a chain 
and a medal with the figure of St. Mark, to be presented to the 
Count della Torre on his depature, as a token of honour. 

Ayes, 130. Noes, 10. Neutral, 12. 

[talian.] 


236. To the Proveditore General in Terra Ferma. 


The Count della Torre, through the English ambassador, has 
asked for a complete release, and we have granted it. You will 
inform the count, in friendly fashion, and we are sending him 
a gold chain as a token of honour. 

Ayes, 123. Noes, 4. Neutral, 19. 

[Ttalian.] : 


.237. ‘To the Ambassador in England and the like to the 
Hague. 

Notification that the Count della Torre has been granted a 
complete release from the service of the republic. This is for 
information and to speak in conformity upon occasion, men- 
tioning the fact that a gold chain will be presented to him as a 
token of honour. 

Ayes, 123. Noes, 4. Neutral, 19. 

[ltalian.] 
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238. Zorzt Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senarts. 


The Duke of Chevreuse has arrived and was well received by the 
queens. The cardinal had a long interview with him and gave 
him an account of the affairs of England, as he does with every 
one, without saying anything about employing him upon a 
reconciliation. He sent him away perplexed, as it had been 
whispered to the duke that if he was the means of such a good work 
the king might permit his duchess to come to Paris or at least 
to Dampierre. In short, the cardinal wants others to take up 
the burden of the reconciliation without adding anything of his 
own, in the fear that the world may credit him with fear and 
weakness, abusing his reputation while increasing that of his rival, 
Buckingham. 

Seeing that the ships expected from Amsterdam and other 
places do not arrive, while the need for them becomes ever greater, 
as the English fleet about to sail is reported very powerful, 
Cardinal Richelieu has sent more than once to Holland to hasten 
them. Among others he has sent one Gentelot, a refugee from La 
Rochelle, an able man of much spirit, who, from what I hear, is 
not only to urge their speedy dispatch, but is to stay a good while 
in that country, wandering about the coast towns and noting the 
opinions of the States and of individuals and the strength of 
their preparations both if England should attack France and 
if France should attack La Rochelle. 

Meanwhile among the cardinal’s naval preparations there is 
an invention of an engineer, Targoni, which was tested in the 
river here the other day, with fearful effect. A small cannon, 
striking a large ship between wind and water, would cause such 
a large breach as to send it to the bottom, the ordinary sacks 
and even large ones proving insufficient to stop the gap. 

The cardinal and the ministers fear that the English fleet will 
do more damage than in the past. To pave the way for nego- 
tiation they thought of getting the queen mother to send some 
one to London, under guise of a visit to her daughter. Bottigliero 
was the person designated, but upon consideration that he is 
as much a creature of the cardinal as a servant of the queen, 
they feared he would be too suspect and hateful to Buckingham 
on that account alone. In his stead they would like to send Sethon.* 
I do not know what sort of person he is. J am told that he also 
will be unwelcome, especially as Carlisle dislikes him excessively, 
Accordingly we must not build too much on_ this mission, 
especially as they say that all the ports of that kingdom are 
now closed. m 

Two express couriers reached the cardinal yesterday, one from 
the isle of Ré, the other from Brest, bringing word of the arrival in 
that port of four Dunkirk ships for refuge, which had been very 
roughly handled by the English ships. 

Paris, the 30th April, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 

* Captain John Seton. See Francisque Michel: Lee Heossais en France, 
vol. ii, pages 294, 299, 
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ie The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
said : 

I have told the Count della Torre what I said to your Serenity 
about his request for leave, with the reasons you gave for not 
granting it, and be sends a memorial which I present. After it 
had been read the ambassador said: One may state that the first 
memorial which I presented and this one are and are not identical, 
like the phoenix at its re-birth, est eadem et non est eadem. Both 
contain a request for leave but in‘a different form. The former 
was for some months for reasons of health, but on learning that 
this could not be granted while he remained general of the republic 
he now asks for absolute and total leave, disturbances having 
ceased in these parts, as he does not like receiving pay without 
earning it while so many other cavaliers are bearing arms where 
he also might find employment. He desires to lay down his 
charge and emoluments without any reservation, though his 
devotion to your Serenity will remain unaltered. 

The doge replied: We highly esteem the count for his great 
qualities, and have always sought to render him content. If 
the Senate could not grant the leave he requested, your 
Excellency could appreciate the important reasons for the 
decision. We shall consider this new request and let you know 
our decision. 

The ambassador rejoined : I beg your Serenity for as early a 
reply as possible. I have no advices this week, but if your 
Excellencies have any I shall be glad to hear them. They told 
him that,there was nothing of importance but if anything came ~ 
they would let him know. The ambassador made a reverence, 
took leave and departed. 


Letter of the Count della Torre. 

Most Serene Prince: From the ambassador of Great Britain 
TI learn that your Serenity will not grant me the leave I need so 
much. I regret that I did not express my necessity more 
urgently, and as I may not have a temporary leave I ask for a 
total and absolute one, for most weighty reasons which I am 
asking the ambassador to set forth in my name. If I leave your 
service and state, yet I shall always remain your most faithful 
servant. 

Henry Maruras, Count DELLA Torre, 
[Ttalian.] 


240. SepastTiano VENIERO and ZoRzI GIUSTINIAN, Venetian 
. Ambassadors at Constantinople, to the Doak and Senare. 


Here they maintain that Gabor has not really made peace with 


Costantinopoli.the emperor. The English ambassador sent us word that Gabor’s 


Venetian. 
Archives, 


agent constanily asserts that nothing has been concluded as yet. 
There is an ambassador of Gabor at Buda and the Turks have been 
urged to send thither the gentleman sent here by the emperor. They 
seem to have decided on this, so that all the negotiations may take 
place on the frontiers, all being armed. They say that if they find 
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the peace good they will accept it, but on honourable terms and with 
the knowledge and consent of the Sulian’s friends, otherwise they prefer 
war. The English ambassador informed us of this; he has 
determined to have a hand in the business. But they are so careless 
here that they have not yet sent that agent, or forwarded the investiture 
to Gabor, though they know how important it is to keep him in a good 
humour. 

The Vigne of Pera, the Ist May, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


241. Acostino Vranvon, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
to the Does and Srnate. . 


English and Dutch ships continue to flock to Leghorn to their 
great delight. The latter nation has brought goods to the value 
of 24 millions. I have heard it said that the Spaniards are 
negotiating about opening a trade there of 700,000 ducats, and 
the merchants would be Corsini, Corsi, Ricardi and Salviati, who 
are the richest on this mart. 

Florence, the Ist May, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


242. Atvise ConTarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


The ports of this kingdom, which had been closed as reported. 
to prevent the escape of sailors, now prohibit the transmission 
of letters also. The postmaster assures me that all my former 
packets for your Serenity crossed, but that for the future they 
will not be forwarded, as it is customary in this kingdom, some 
weeks before and after the putting to sea of fleets, to forbid the 
egress of advices and reports, a fashion which will be observed 
the more rigorously in this case as the interests concerned are 
those of the duke himself, from whom the order must proceed, 
and as Lord High Admiral he disposes absolutely of this. 
However, I will obtain a passport in case of important events 
here or that your Lordships send me any commands. As for 
ordinary matters, I do not see the necessity of sending an express 
every week to France, especially as the hindrances will not last 
long. Meanwhile, I take advantage of a Dutch ship which is 
about to sail with the Danish ambassador, and send my present 
letters with the duplicates of last week’s, so that they may reach 
you at the same time as the Ambassador Soranzo’s. 

From the foregoing your Excellencies may comprehend that all 
the energies of this government are centred in the fleet. The duke 
went lately to Rochester and in courteous terms ordered the ship- 
wrights there to use the utmost diligence. The veasel called the Triumph, 
on board of which he proposes to embark, has already come up the river 
to take in the chief necessaries, the provisions for his table being cal- 
culated to last three or four months. The officers of the regiments 
are commanded to have their men ready for the 5th May, and are 
promised six months’ pay in advance before their departure, 
Burlamacchi is buying from 5,000 to 6,000 bushels of wheat to send 
with the other military stores. The ships, in all, will be 30 merchantmen 
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and five of the royal navy. They are weak in sailors, and 
provisioned for three or four months from the date of sailing. 
The commander in chief will be the duke; the second Lord 
Willoughby, Lord Chamberlain of the kingdom, and the third Harvey, 
an old man and a sailor by profession, ever since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth.* The landing will be superintended by Colonel Boroughs 
and the other colonels in succession. The time of the movement 
is not yet very clear. They are doing their utmost to hasten it, but 
the want of money causes delay. Three or four weeks will elapse 
at the least. Many also doubt the duke’s departure, although he 
himself and his followers affirm it. 

The public are so anxious to see him at a distance that to pique 
him into the execution of his own resolves, they say it is unreasonable 
for him to run so great a risk, wnless sure of success, tf so much can 
be promised with regard to the fortunes of war. His grudge against 
France does not allow him to listen to anything which may prevent 
his being revenged on her, and now the cardinal is Superintendent 
of the Sea and very ill-provided, he has a design wpon him. The 
fleet has been fitted out with the money of the French themselves, 
derived from the effects sold, to maintain the reputation of the 
kingdom against the reports circulated of its weakness. One of 
the projects, and perhaps the chief, is to release the wine vessels 
which were seized some while ago, a secret understanding being 
on foot with the English crews, and provided at Bordeaux they do 
not take away the sails and tackle, the English fleet will go wp the 
river and*bring them out. But they would rather that the cardinal 
should make use of them at sea, with a reinforcement of French 
soldiers, provided they leave some of the aforesaid English sailors 
on board. Soubise also will go with the fleet, without holding any 
command, they say, and should they need fresh supplies of victuals 
and ammunition at La Rochelle, they will pass under his name. 
If on the appearance of the fleet they should perceive, as they hope, 
any signs of insurrection in the kingdom, they might attack some 
port, but otherwise they would scarcely do so, having no horses to 
draw cannon and the amount of troops being limited, for the per- 
formance of great things and to retain them when effected. 

With the pretext of these preparations I visited the Earl of Holland 
to learn their purpose and whether the common cause might expect 
profit or loss from them, as hostilities waged for the purpose of 
bringing about an adjustment are no less praiseworthy than mis- 
chievous if they displease all Christendom. On the oneshand I 
mentioned the projects of the Spaniards with regard to the considerable 
loazs made lately, and on the other the repeated orders given by your 
Excellencies in France owing to the assurance he gave me heretofore 
of the good disposition of the English government. He told me 
that the king meant to be armed afloat, because England without a 
fleet was a body without a head ; with these thirty ships the duke 
would perhaps make a cruise off the coast of Spain, and after their 
departure a fresh reinforcement of even greater amount would be 
provided. In reply to what he said about Spain I expressed 





* William, Lord Hervey, who had distinguished himsel 





against the Spanish 
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incredulity because the States had not contributed their quota of 
ships. He repeated the assertion with great volubility, renewing 
the complaints against France, which I have frequently reported. 
I elicited that they will make no further amicable advances here, 
as some desired. Should any ambassador come from France, he 
may be repulsed like the duke, and if received will not obtain satis- 
faction, as the king considers that he was treated contemptuously 
when the French disavowed the negotiations of Bassompierre, It 
is said that Chevreuse will be employed ; since his recall to the Court 
he is chief confidant here, but before wndertaking anything I fancy 
he will know what he may promise himself. 

Among all the plans none is credited. They boast to me that 
by beginning the negotiations in the Netherlands, with the assistance 
of friendly powers and their ministers, who will use their good offices 
sincerely, and the reports circulated by the Spaniards for the purpose 
of kindling this flame will not meet with the same impassioned 
partiality at that Court as elsewhere. The fear of the fleet will 
render the French more tractable and the negotiation conducted 
adroitly at a distance will more easily mitigate the king’s indig- 
nation, than if the attempt were made under his own eye. In short 
it would be necessary to have orders or an ambassador from the Most 
Christian, under some other pretext, at the Hague at the moment 
of Carleton’s arrival there, whose wife died suddenly two days ago,* 
80 he is greatly disturbed and perplexed, so that were the States to 
ask him to negotiate this adjustment with the French he would not 
utterly reject it, but would take time to write about the matter and 
obtain a speedy reply. It is true that it is important for the States 
not to loose their neutral independent confidence with the parties 
by complying with the demands of the French, who want them to 
send an ambassador to Paris. For his own repute and because of 
his sound views Carleton probably is not averse from the negotiation, 
unless he again receive counter orders from the duke. I hope the 
loss of his wife may not detain him, as if the fleet puts to sea and 
does nothing, through being weakened, they will try here to infuse 
fresh vigour by new and greater reinforcements ; and should anything 
be accomplished the French will insist on revenge, so the mischief 
will be unavoidable, whatever happens. 

If possible the news will be conveyed to France, and I will keep 
the Ambassador Zorzi informed, while doing my utmost, though 
without compromising your Excellencies, according to your commands, 
I have sent such particulars of the forces, projects and negotiations 
of England as to put into this letter all that could be told in a whole 
series of despatches. * 

London, the 2nd May, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in ttalics deciphered.] 


243. Atvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doce and Senate. 

In the course of our conversation the Earl of Holland told me 

that the Abbot Scaglia, after seeing the Infanta at Brussels, might 





* Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Saville, who was buried in Westminster Abbey 
gn the 21st April, 0.8. Cal. S.P. Dom., Addenda, 1625-49, page 211. 
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possibly go to the Netherlands and even come on here. The abbot’s 
close intimacy with Buckingham makes me suspect that should he 
meet with some good overture at Brussels he intends to be at the Hague 
during the stay there of Carleton or any other English minister, 
with whom he will attempt to resume the negotiations for an 
adjustment with the Spaniards. This would be contrary to reason, 
the Duke of Savoy no less than the other princes being all interested 
in the maintenance of the public liberty, especially as I hear from 
Brussels that the Spaniards, suspecting Scaglia of making the 
attempt, reject the duke’s arbitration about the accommodation. 
Others tell me that the journey to the Netherlands and England 
is intended to facilitate the negotiations with the Genoese, should 
they not have come to terms, because of the advantage to be derived 
from their ships, as on former occasions. 

The Dutch commissioner is still negotiating with the hope of 
good results, though many reciprocal claims stand in the way. 
The English are determined to obtain satisfaction for the 
Amboyna business, and the States to do justice, an act which 
was to have been performed in the Netherlands, where some of 
the participants in the outrage now are. The Dutch wished to 
wait until all the delinquents were in their power, but the English 
want them to make a beginning. For the rest, the Lords of the 
Council have supplied a formula to regulate the abuses of the 
voyage, and though some disapprove yet they hope ultimately 
to effect an adjustment. 

The Danish ambassador, having taken final leave of the king 
and Court, only awaits a fair wind to depart. His Majesty gave 
him his portrait set in diamonds, estimated at about 8001. sterling, 
and he bears letters of credit for 100,000 francs, a sum which they 
again promise to pay to the king every month, besides the pay of 
the four regiments, making a monthly total of some 200,000 francs. 
Although by articles of the last league the English are responsible 
for 300,000 francs, yet considering the present straits it will be no 
small help, tf the performance corresponds with the promise. In 
truth the king and ministers all declare that they will not desert 
that cause, and believing the King of Denmark to be in force, 
they again take heart. This gentleman will make his way 
through the Netherlands, remaining there merely to see the 
Princes Palatine and the Prince of Orange and to urge the States, 
should Spinola wish to reinforce Tilly with part of his troops, 
to prevent it by rendering him uneasy. He has obtained the 
release of several ships belonging to Danish subjects, seized 
many months ago in this kingdom and Scotland. At his last 
vistt to me he said he had very recent autograph letters from his king, 
with hopes that Gabor would again embrace the good cause, at least 
by supporting the army of Silesia, which is generally supposed 
to be the most important as it virtually affects the interests of [the 
emperor] and his territories. 

Some counties have sent their subsidies in full, but with the 
express condition that they will not contribute for the future, 
contrary to the statutes of the realm, thus following his Majesty’s 
proclamation, which gave them a promise to that very effect, 
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Following their example, many others will do the same, and so 
the king is constantly plunging into deeper straits. 

The bills due for the last loan supplied by the Portuguese have 
arrived at Antwerp at a moment when from want of money 
and fear of disturbances the Infanta had pledged jewels to the 
amount of 200,000 crowns in the Dutch pawnbrokers. 

It is said that the three richly laden ships, captured by the 
Dunkirkers on their voyage from Amsterdam to England, have 
been taken to the French barbour of Bayonne, from fear of the 
Dutch squadron recapturing them on their entering Dunkirk. 
This proves that the French ports are open to the Spaniards, a 
suspicious circumstance, and the English make the most of it 
to bring the Dutch over to their side, though, if true, the fact is 
certainly not without cause for complaint. 

London, the 2nd May, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


244, Anprea DA Mosto, Proveditore of Cephalonia, to the 
Dogs and Smnatr. 


On the 21st April sentence was finally pronounced against the 
English and Flemings for having arranged a monopoly of 
currants by their document dated the 26th August last. Sentence 
enclosed. 

Cephalonia, the 2nd May, 1627. 

[Ttalian.} 


245. The Sentence. 


That 375 thousand currants pertaining to John Hobson, John 
Plomoton and Richard Gresuel, English merchants, now absent, 
as their portion contained in a deed dated the 26th August last, 
be confiscated, to be reckoned at 8 reals the thousand, for which 
their persons and goods shall be liable in any place, and whenever 
they come to this island. 

They shall be incapable of trading at any time in this island, 
Ithaca and Zante, until they have discharged the said sum. 

Nothing is said for the time being against Nufrio Boniton, a 
fourth English merchant, process being reserved against’ him 
for 125 thousand of currants touching him for his portion. 

That James Frets, Amold Chocler and John Martin Agahi, 
ae merchants, are condemned together to 200 reals and costs. 

icolo Lippomano, | F 
Carlo Malipiero, f Councillors. 
[Ttalian.] - 


246. Marc Antonio Morzsrni, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the DocE and Senate. 

The duke decided to avail himself of Marini to take the first 
steps in the matter proposed by Montagu. On the day following 
my last he saw Marini, the prince being present, and informed 
him of Montagu’s arrival and the object of his journey, begging 
him to write to the Most Christian to see if he would approve 
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of the duke’s interposition. He sent for Montagu to confirm what 
he said and desired bim to put the things said in writing. To 
this paper his Highness made some additions; I enclose a 
translation of it. He asked Marini to send a courier express to 
the king, while Montagu was to take a journey to Switzerland, 
and he would return in time to meet the reply from France. At 
this meeting the ministers endeavoured to show that their oppo- 
nents were in the wrong and to justify their masters. Montagu 
declared that his king did not want the affair to be in any hands 
but those of the princes here, although they would take in good 
part the interposition of Denmark and of any other friendly 
power, naming your Excellencies, with whom he said he had to 
pass an office, either personally or through Wake. It is said that 
they will confer in the Grisons, though they have not told me, I 
fancy the duke has prevented Montagu from speaking with mein the 
fear that I might discover something which they wish to keep 
concealed, and there is nothing remarkable in this closeness 
seeing that they count upon some profit from the confidence of 
the English king, as the whole thing might be spoiled if it were 
known to many. 

Montagu left unexpectedly by night, they say, for Switzerland, 
but it is not known why.* The duke sent for me and told me 
of this, saying your Serenity should unite your offices with those 
he intended to make ; you had ambassadors in France and England 
and you should write to them to help. I assured him that the 
ambassadorg had special instructions and I was sure they would 
do everything proper to bring about peace, but without a definite 
invitation they would not depart from generalities. I wanted to 
disabuse him of the idea that your Serenity wished to deprive 
him of the glory of an adjustment. 

Turin, the 3rd May, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


247. As my lord of Montagu has come to his Highness chiefly 
about the quarrel between his king and the Most Christian, and 
as the duke is very anxious for the reconciliation of those two 
crowns, his Highness has thought fit to communicate the matter 
to the Ambassador Marini with the points that Montagu has 
set forth, so that if his Majesty approves, the duke is quite ready 
to interpose for a reconciliation -— ; 

(1) He assures the duke that his king is more set than ever 
on the good of the common cause. * 

(2) He has tried to show the duke all that took place at the 
time of these quarrels with France and how his king behaved, 
even to the prejudice of his own affairs. : 

(8) As the Prince of Piedmont acted as guarantee for the 
former treaty, the duke seems bound for the performance of what 
was promised. 

(4) He has shown that the zeal of the King of Great Britain 
for the common weal is such that though he is deeply offended 





* Montagu left for Venice on the 29th April. Despatch of Hales of hy May. 
S.P. Foreign, Savoy. 
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by France, he will not let this affect a general settlement, so: that 
the duke may take more precautions than in the past, when 
his king found no security. 

(5) All this is in order to invite France to treat as she promised. 

These are the very words of Montagu to the duke, who has 
thought it right to set them down without alteration. The duke 
assures the ambassador that the matter will be conducted in a 
manner satisfactory to his Majesty. As a continuance of un- 
certainty cannot fail to involve pernicious consequences, a prompt 
decision seems more than necessary. 

[Italian.] 


248. To the Ambassador in England. 


We note the suggestions made for our interposition in the 
quarrels between France and England, and the sinister inter- 
pretations put upon the reserve we have shown about proceeding 
to definite offices. These poisonous insinuations are made 
covertly by those who aim at taking advantage of the disputes 
between the two crowns, and are far removed from the sincere 
zeal the republic has always shown, without any selfish motives. 
You will refute this idea and remove the impression, adding that 
the republic deeply regrets the progress of these quarrels, fears 
the evil consequences that may ensue and desires to see a 
reconciliation. We would devote ourselves to this with all our 
heart, and we have already spoken in both Courts whenever an 
opportunity occurred, and we are ready to do so always and to 
perform every office that can be desired ‘from a prince free from 
all partiality and moved by zeal for the common cause, while 
deeply interested in the greatness and union of the two crowns. 
We have spoken to the same effect to the Ambassador Wake 
and have written to the Ambassador Zorzi, and in the present 
state of affairs nothing more can be done to prove our good will, 
while it would do no good to hasten the pace without some good 
grounds and overtures. We hear from Turin that Wake has 
written to the duke that at the present moment no ambassador 
is more in favour with the republic than the Spanish and we 
have nothing more at heart than a reconciliation with that 
quarter. We inform you of this, although Wake apologised for 
this and withdrew it on the remonstrance of the Ambassador 
Moresini to the English secretary at that Court, as we treat the 
ambassadors here with equal honour, while our policy remains 
the same, and it is most pernicious to let pass reports to the 
contrary. 

You will see by the enclosed copy that we.have released an 
English ship here, in gratification of the English ambassador, 
for a payment of 500 ducats only, instead of a much greater 
duty which it would legally have been obliged to pay. He has 
sent a brief reply, but it shows some appreciation, and they 
oust to feel it also in England, and for that purpose we send you 
word. 

Ayes, 101. Noes, 14. Neutral, 8. 

[italian.] 
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249. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and SEnate. 


The Ambassador Scaglia has at last left for Flanders after waiting 
so many weeks. I think his master is sending him chiefly in order 
to render France uneasy. He goes full of wrath against the 
ministers here, who suspect him deeply. Accordingly, if overtures 
were made to him at Brussels for an accommodation between the 
Spaniards and English he would take up the task gladly, and might 
easily bring it about by going on at once to England, where he is 
highly esteemed, to the utter destruction of this affair. 

On Monday night an express courier from Turin passed this 
way, sent by Montagu to England. He had letters from the 
duke to Scaglia, but not finding him, he proceeded on his way at 
once. This has increased the cardinal’s suspicions not a little, 
especially as the courier outstripped one sent by Marini, with 
the same matter. 

Paris, the 5th May, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


250. Marc Awntonro Papavin, Venetian Secretary in 
Germany, to the Doar and Srnatz. 


There is a rumour at the Court not only that the Spaniards 
are trying to win over the Duke of Savoy, but that the duke is 
much inclined to this, owing to his dissatisfaction with France, 
and is causing his ambassador in France to proceed to Brussels 
in order to arrange a settlement between Spain and England. 

Vienna, the 5th* May, 1627. 

[Italian ; copy.] 


251. Domenico Ruzint, Podesta, and ALVISE VaLARESSO, 
Captain, of Brescia, to the Doar and SEnate. 


We went to the Count della Torre two days ago to inform him 
that your Excellencies had released him absolutely from your 
service, in reply to his memorial and through the mediation of 
the English ambassador. He expressed his indebtedness and 
devotion, asking us to return his thanks. He was very glad he 
would not have to continue an idle life. He would always 
remember the honours received from the republic. He would 
leave soon ; go through the Valtelline and the Grisons to Zurich 
and thence by way of Geneva and France to England, where the 
king wishes to see him, and therefore a ship will be equipped to 
fetch him. He will only stay a short while there and then proceed 
to Denmark, where he expects to have the post that the Duke of 
Weimar oceupied. He heard the enemy would lay ambushes for 
him on the way. 

We endeavoured to impress upon him that your Serenity had 
granted him the release in order to gratify him and to please the 
kings of England, Bohemia and Denmark. We also told him 
of the present, for which he returned warm thanks. We gather 
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that before leaving he expects letters from the English ambassador 
at Venice. 

Brescia, the 5th May, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] 


252. Yesterday evening I, Marco Antonio Padavin, ‘went 
to the English ambassador to read him the office about leave for 
the Count della Torre. After it was read his Excellency sent for 
writing materials, and asked me if he might take a note. He 
took down many particulars, stopping me from time to time in 
reading and repeating the same thing more than once. He then 
charged me first of all to thank your Serenity for granting leave 
to the count, declaring that the kings of England, Bohemia and 
Denmark would take it as a great favour. The count also would 
be very glad, as he had not preferred the request from caprice, 
but his conscience could not rest if he missed this opportunity 
of using his talents. He then said that he ought especially to 
thank your Serenity for so quickly dispatching the affair. I 
made a reverence and departed. 

[Ttalian.] 


253. Zorzt Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doaz and Senate. 


Very bad news has reached Paris to-day from various parts of 
the realm. An express from Brest advises Richelieu that the 
English fleet has landed at the point of Gonche in Britanny and 
taken 18 ships, three of which had the value of 600,000 crowns, 
and it then withdrew without inflicting further damage.* 

Sir [Thomas] Discinton, the Scot, still cherishes the idea of 
negotiating peace between this crown and England. He has 
spoken to the king and the queen mother, who gave him courteous 
replies. He is a man of great sincerity and freedom of speech, 
but as he goes about publishing his design and announces that he 
is acting against Buckingham’s wishes. I think his objects are 
better than his judgment, especially as the duke has numerous 
partisans in this realm, and those who do not desire an accom- 
modation with England are countless and very powerful. 

Paris, the 6th May, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


254, Domenctio Ruzint, Podeste, and ALvisH VALARESSO, 
Captain, of Brescia, to the Dogz and Senate. 


The Count della Torre has returned our visit, and he also came 
to tell us that the letter he expected from the English ambassador 
had arrived, with a copy of the Senate’s reply about his release. 
He also told us that a gentleman of the King of Bohemiat arrived 
yesterday sent on to him from Turin by the duke. He would 
travel with him. He will leave Brescia this evening. He proposes 





* Pennington’s raid on Conquet. See his report, S.P. Dom., vol. lvi, no. 9. 
¢ Called Sig. Gorio Gugliclmo Bernstorf in a letter from Venice of the ret May 
S.P. Foreign, Venice. a 
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to take ship at Calais and hopes to reach the Hague in 
four weeks. He is most anxious to- see the King of Bohemia 
before proceeding to Denmark. He told us in confidence that 
he will not go to England, but had spoken of doing so to please 
the ambassador, as he had heard of the king’s wish to see him. 
Brescia, the 6th May, 1627. 
(Ttalian.] 


255. In reply to the petition of Rodolfo Simes, English 
merchant, for leave to unlade a ship in this city laden with cotton 
and other goods, upon payment of the usual duties, or to give it 
leave to go to other parts of the world ; and another, presented 
by the merchants of this mart, claiming that only Venetian 
citizens may trade in the Levant : 

We find that by decrees of the Senate of 19th April, 1524, and 
the 26th February, 1536, it is forbidden by penalties of forfeiture 
and fines that foreigners or any but Venetian citizens shall trade 
in the Levant, showing that the chief object was to reserve the 
trade for citizens, and although foreigners have made several 
attempts, your Serenity has never agreed to grant this liberty, 
although they offered to take goods from this city to the Levant 
and return hither with their cargo. If the unlading of this ship 
is permitted it will be contrary to the laws and of notable prejudice 
to the trade of this mart, which has suffered only too severely of 
late by the rush (concorso) of so many foreign nations to the 
Levant, an@ by the advantage they have in bringing their kerseys 
at the same time with ready money. We do not believe that this 
cotton is at present required in this city, as there seems to be a 
quantity in quarantine and on its way from Smyrna and Cyprus 
on the galleons of your Serenity, which are expected in a few 
weeks. By prohibiting the trade of foreigners and the escorts 
granted to our galleys, we may expect a notable increase of our 
own trade, whereas if foreign vessels are allowed to come here 
with goods from the Levant all the measures taken to revive this 
trade at so much cost will fall to the ground. We think, 
however, in regard for our good relations with this nation and 
in the assurance that the captain of the ship came here in good 
faith in ignorance of the laws, that your Serenity might dispense 
with their full rigour for this occasion and allow the ship to leave 
with its entire cargo, but taking it westwards outside the Strait of 
Gibraltar, for which a satisfactory guarantee should be given. 

Dona Moresini, 
Paulo Basadonna, 
Piero Foscari, 
Andrea Dolfin, 

[Ttalian.} 


256. To the Ambassador in Savoy. 
From the manner of Montagu’s negotiations and the course of 
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conjecture. You will try and find out the truth, as the matter 
is most important in every respect. 

You gave a proper reply to the duke’s suggestion that we should 
try to bring about the reconciliation of the two kings. The 
republic desires this cordially and sincerely, and has given general 
orders for representations to be made when an apportunity occurs. 

Ayes, 108. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. 

[Italian.] 


257. Marc Anvronio Morzsini, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Doge and SEnate. 


There is a report here of the defeat of Tilly by Denmark. The 
news should have reached Venice through the English ambas- 
sador, to whom his Highness has written on the subject and I 
find that he thinks more of him than of his own ambassador, 
Scarnafiggi. A diamond necklace is ready to present to his wife 
and they cultivate that friendship greatly. The duke either 
recognises that minister really as a man of spirit devoted to his 
service, or desires by every means to preserve the confidence of 
England, which he has sole and entire, so as to derive the 
advantages therefrom which are now coming to light. But if 
the Secretary Conway leaves his post, as we hear, his son-in-law, 
Wake, may lose bis high favour with the duke, as princes can 
rarely afford to consider aught but their personal interests and 
aims, 

He wrote some weeks ago to the duke that your Serenity was 
on good terms with the Spaniards, and that no ambassador was 
better received at Venice than the Spanish. ‘The duke took alarm 
as usual and spoke to me with passion, though he did not mention 
the author. I suspected him, however, and after reassuring the 
duke I made a mild remonstrance to the English secretary here.* 
He made excuses and wrote to his superior, whose reply he showed 
me yesterday, full-of excuses and protests, partly denying and 
partly confessing, and ending with an expression of his deep 
devotion and affection for the republic. I hope he will show 
more reserve in the future, now he is aware that his letters are 
known and seen, and I am sure he highly esteems the favour of 
your Excellencies, 

Turin, the 10th May, 1627, 

{Italian.] 


258. To the Proveditore of Cephalonia. 


In response to the representations of the ambassadors of the 
island and after taking information from Antonio da Ponte, the 
late Proveditore, and others, we have decided as follows : 

Whereas they asked for the removal of the English domiciled 
in the island, because they have made a monopoly of currants, 
and forbid cloth and kerseys, which they dispense at more than 
their value, and the price of currants fixed at 25 ryals the thousand, 
by our ambassador in England, we do not find it feasible or desirable 


* Perr Hales, 
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to fix the price or remove the English, but we incline to prohibit 
the cloth and have reserved the matter for further consideration. 

Replies to nine other articles of the petition, with the decisions 
of the Senate. 

Ayes, 81. Noes, 0. Neutral, 8. 

(Palian, | 


259. Atvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the DocE and SENaTE. 

The closing of the ports is enforced with the utmost rigour, to prevent 
the conveyance of reports and letters. Some suspicion of a secret 
mission from the queen mother aroused especial vigilance. Twice 
they have refused permission to the Dutch ambassador to send out 
some ships of war now here, nor will they allow the departure of 
certain soldiers, who are to fill up the vacancies in the English 
companies in the Netherlands. They would not act with such 
marked violence towards the Danish ambassador, as it seemed 
unbecoming to stop him, but under pretence of delaying the money 
order they sprocrastinated so long that perceiving their object he 
finally insisted on departing at any rate. He received his passport 
but with very stringent conditions about searching the ship, ete., 
and he conveyed the despatch to Soranzo, which will arrive with my 


st. 

I have little to add about the fleet. The surest projects are against 
France, though some say the contrary. Preparations for the landing 
multiply, some field pieces having been prepared, palisades to 
impede the cavalry,etc. The duke reckons on taking with him 100 
horse or rather more, having requested all the chief persons here, 
his friends, to provide him with them entirely at their own cost, some 
furnishing two, some three, more or less, armed and mounted. They 
talk of the island of St. Martin near La Rochelle, because of tts use 
to the Most Christian with its salt, and to open that passage to the 
Rochellese. Others mention Brest in Britanny, others suggest some 
uninhabited islands on the Garonne. 

Most persons think, however, that the most effective way to thwart 
the cardinal’s projects, and the safest and most advantageous plan 
for injuring France is to burn her vessels in harbour, as wu is 
impossible to suppose that 4,000 foot can make great conquests, 
or retain them when made, as the necessities of England do not allow 
of speedy and essential reinforcements, and the hopes of insurrection 
in France not yet being realised, it is possible the fleet delays putting 
to sea on this account also, and it will not sail for two or three weeks 
at the earliest. All impartial people who arrive from France say 
there is no talk of war and they merely think of their own safety, 
nor are any sparks of insurrection visible so far. It is true, 
however, that Montagu sent hither in all haste one of his gentlemen,* 
who was sent back to him in Piedmont on the morrow with a 
remittance of 5001. sterling to help him. I fancy since that 
individual’s transactions in Lorraine they have hopes of turmoil 





* Mr. Whittingham; despatch of Hales of the $8 May. S.P. Foreign, 
Savoy. 
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in that quarter and from the princes of that house, there being also 
an understanding with the Huguenots which is to take effect at 
the first blow struck either by the military or the naval forces of 
England. 

Montagu also writes from Piedmont of the good treatment 
he received from the Duke of Savoy, as the king and Buckingham 
loudly extol his Highness in their conservation, some believe in hopes 
of @ movement in that quarter also, based on the affronis received 
daily by Savoy from France. But I find many who believe that 
the duke wishes to use this close understanding with England for 
the Genoese affairs, of which they talk here also, but really your 
Excellencies may rest assured that this fleet will not proceed so far 
away, firstly because of the season, when calms prevail in the 
Mediterranean, and then because of the scarcity of provisions, which 
the fleet only has for three months. 

Meanwhile Pennington, with six of the ships which went lately 
to convoy the French vessels, appeared suddenly off the harbour of 
Conquet in Britanny, where many vessels were lying, from some 
of which he took their sails and tackle, not having hands to man them, 
and carried off twenty-one others, including two worth 400,000 
florins. Thus with the usual ebb the French lose everything, and 
instead of beating Buckingham maintain him in great authority 
and credit, even by means of their own money, thus providing for 
the king’s needs. Your Excellencies will readily see how matters 
are gradually coming to a crisis. Although they have apologised 
for this act of hostility by the check received by Pennington some 
weeks ago, when he went up the Garonne and did nothing, in conse- 
quence of which popular ballads and farces were composed about 
him in Paris, yet the king and the duke are glad of the pecuniary 
assistance thus obtained, which was much needed. 

On board these ships as well as in those seized previously, there 
is property belonging to the Dutch, the Hamburgers, the subjects of 
the Grand Duke and others. To avoid a crop of claims a decree 
was issued the day before yesterday that property of any sort to 
whomsoever belonging, arriving in British ports or captured at 
sea on board French vessels and belonging to the subjects of the Most 
Christian, is understood to be confiscated and applied to the king’s 
own use. It seems that the merchants who persist in trading despite 
all severity, will take their goods and ships to La Rochelle, thus to 
save them from seizure by the English. 

Following the example set here by the sale of French property 
I believe that in France also they have decided to treat English goods 
similarly. The parties. interested have come forward claiming 
compensation, and the king replied that he would feadily grant them 
letters of marque against the French that they may at their pleasure 
receive double the amount of their losses. But the merchanis 
persist in refusing the letters, seeing clearly that the king thus relieves 
himself of making them any further compensation, through the goods 
of Frenchmen which are now being sold, but I fancy that at the end, 
in order not to lose everything, they will accept. This will form 
a second and much more difficult period in any case of adjustment, 
which becomes more and more arduous. 
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Something has been said to the Dutch ambassador in order that 
the States may either not conclude or not renew their alliance with 
France, or at least remain neutral. The ambassador thinks tt 
advisable to encourage the idea, as he thinks the discussion of this 
desired friendship between the two crowns may render the United 
Provinces mediators. As already reported, Carleton will have 
instructions about this. Just as all good men approve of such 
offices, so the duke listens to them reluctantly, being more anxious 
than ever to revenge himself on France, especially in those matters 
to which Cardinal Richelieu is most inclined. Some assure me 
that the duke’s mother, wife and sister mean to intercede with the 
king to prevent him from undertaking this expedition, under pretext 
of the sea, the war, the dangers and because he has no heir, Should 
this take effect it will be with the duke’s own assent, and his going 
may be doubted. Meanwhile, I see him so pledged that he cannot 
retreat with honour, hot as he is to overcome the difficulties, having 
disbursed five months’ pay to all the troops to render them satisfied, 
and delayed their embarcation until the end of this month to give 
time for the reinforcements and for the cavalry should they be able 
to find in all England a sufficient number to form a single company, 
so unusual and out of use is this sort of soldiery. 

London, the 12th May, 1627. 

(Italian ; deciphered.] 


260. Atvisk ConTARINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to thd Does and Srnatr. 


On the day after the despatch of my last, the Knights of the 
Garter performed their ordinary ceremony. The Danish and 
Dutch ambassadors were present in a private place, from curiosity. 
T also was to have been there, but not choosing to risk myself without 
instructions about precedence over Denmark, I steyed away wnder 
pretence of indisposition, without the matters being published or 
talked about. I have always been on very good terms with the 
Danish ambassador here in exchanging visits at our own houses, 
but I have always avoided meeting him on neutral grounil. If your 
Excellencies will acquaint me with your wishes about the ambas- 
sadors both of Denmark and Sweden it will make it easier for me 
to conform myself to the will of the state in the future. 

On this occasion three new knights were created, the King of 
Sweden, the Prince of Orange and the Earl of Suffolk, of a great 
family in this kingdom and one of Buckingham’s dependants. 

To the first they know not how to send the order, it being 
customary to transmit it to the Kings of Denmark by a stately 
embassy, which is at variance with the present need, and it is 
very certain that the king would not receive the ordinary herald. 

Carleton will convey it to the Prince of Orange, and although 
he is not much attached to the English, the chance of arousing the 
suspicions of the French has made them overlook this, especially 
as his deceased brother had it. 

For the rest the king would very willingly have knighted barons 
and other titled persons, it having become usual to pay many 
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creditors by offering to confer rank on individuals, who obtain it 
by paying large sums to the said creditors by whom they are 
nominated. 

The Danish ambassador has worked hard to obtain the 10,0001. 
reported, the city of London not having chosen to give its 
guarantee to Burlamacchi, as agreed. He also withdrew, as the 
payment of the subsidy proceeds very slowly and a good part 
of the money finds it way into the purses of the courtiers. But 
at length, by a handsome payment to the Lord Treasurer, the Dane 
overcame the obstacles, and this is the game that must always be 
played at this Court by those who would succeed in their negotiations. 

Carleton’s departure is delayed by his wife’s death, but yet 
more by lack of the money which he is to take to the Queen of 
Bohemia, as also a small sum due to the States, on account of 
costs incurred by them in advance for the troops of Count 
Mansfelt, two years ago. 

The affair of the Dutch commissioner similarly tends to delay, 
and Carleton will convey some proposals to the Netherlands 
where it seems both parties desire negotiation. The English 
resist the restitution of the ships in order not to disburse the 
value of their cargoes, on the plea of their claims for Amboyna 
and the exemplary punishment of Can,* sometime Dutch general 
in the East Indies, where he did the English great mischief. 
After promising his Majesty that he should never go there again, 
those worthy merchants sent him out in a private capacity by 
the last fleet, so unless he returns the English seem isinelined 
to receive satisfaction and the Provinces apologise, saying it 
happened without their consent or knowledge. 

Mansfelt’s late treasurer, Dulbier, has arrived. As his demands 
relate to money they do not find favour with the king, especially 
now when disbursements would be fruitless. I am told he speaks 
improperly about the republic, because he and all Mansfelt’s other 
dependants were not retained in your service, saying all the 
disbanded troops are dissatisfied and henceforward your 
Excellencies will not find it easy to get soldiers, especially Germans. 
Such are the effects of passion, though it deserves reproof, which 
I will administer when I see him. 

The Dunkirkers continue to cruise and plunder, but I do not 

- hear talk of invading them, just as if they were not enemies. 
In nine months I do not know of a single Spanish ship being seized 
though many have been taken from other nations, who make a great 
outcry. 

Two bishops have been added to the Council of State, Wells 
and Durham,} who are, I understand, strongly opposed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Protestants rather than Puritans, 
one of them being about to publish a book on the seven sacraments, 
whereby the Anglican church would draw somewhat nearer to 
the Catholic. 





* John Pietersen Coen. 

t William Laud, Bishop of Bath and Wells and Richard Neile, Bishop of 
Durham, were sworn of the Privy Council on Sunday, the 9th May. Birch: 
Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, page 222. 
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A Franciscan friar, a Portuguese,* after an imprisonment of 
some months, has lately been released at the Infanta’s request, 
who promises in return the release of 40 sailors, prisoners in 
Dunkirk. He was to leave on a small boat, despite the closing 
of the ports, and was accompanied by another person. I’ 
cannot discover as yet whether, besides the affair of the prisoners, 
the last -has any further orders about the negotiations. 

1,500 infantry have left Hull to fill up the English regiments 
in Denmark. The remainder, numbering 4,000, who are partly 
in the Thames and part at Harwich, will set sail when the com- 
plements are full, as many desert every day. 

I have received the ducal missives of the 9th April with the 
Ambassador Wake’s exposition. I will use this as ordered, 
requesting your Excellencies, meanwhile, to have money voted 
to my credit for couriers and postage, as no more remains to me 
on that account. 

London, the 12th May, 1627. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


261. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and SENATE. 


Contrary to the usual custom the report of the loss inflicted 
by the English fleet was much less than the truth, as instead of 
eighteen, there were forty-two ships taken. Three had 600,000 
crowns in,money on board. Two had Dutch cloth worth 400,000 
crowns, and two others, very rich ones, had goods of the Cardinal 
Richelieu, who wished to encourage others by his example. 
Immediately on the arrival of this news they sent for the king, 
who arrived in Paris on.the following day. Arguing that the 
shame and loss was all due to the Rochellese, he wished to take 
the field against them at once. Many of the Council did not 
like this. They proposed an order against the lives and goods of 
the English and all the subjects of the King of Great Britain, 
but as this would include the Scots, who have been allies for so 
long, the proposal was not adopted. Bassompierre wanted the 
king to send the Duke of Guise to Provence, and by joining his 
galleons and those of the Mediterranean to the royal fleet, to 
pursue, capture and sink the English ships. This also fell through 
owing to the expense, the time and above all the vast pretensions 
of that duke. They talked of making four new infantry regiments 
and with them and the old troops to finish the affair of La 
Rochelle once and for all, which is the beginning and the end of 
these troubles. But as experience has shown that the land forces 
do not suffice for this without naval help, they put off this plan 
until the fleet should be ready. Many other proposals were made 
but the only one adopted was to send Colonel Sciapes with his 
regiment, to prevent the Huguenots from crossing the Loire. 

The Duke of Lorraine left very ill pleased, considering he had 
been sent for nothing. He visited no one but the Countess of 
Soissons, and I hear on good authority that he promised to take 
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the side of her son whatever happened with Savoy or with England, 
with whom it is thought he will be united. 

The Duke of Chevreuse, who came with him, has not left yet. 
He remains against his will. He receives no instructions from 
the cardinal about intervening for a reconciliation, and he is 
either unwilling to act by himself or does not dare. He knows 
that he is suspect and that they would not have thought of him 
if there had been anything better, and now with Discenton’s 
negotiations, they are thinking of other ways. 

Sethon will leave to-day. I do not know if he is sure of setting 
foot in England, as the ports have now been closed a month. 
His instructions are as voluminous as the prohibition to publish 
them is severe. The cardinal wants him to feel his way, and if 
he finds things as Discenton represents them, to execute his 
commissions. To advance this desired reconciliation the cardinal 
has discussed it alone with the queen mother and Bottigliero. 
The same queen is sending a gentleman with presents to the 
Queen of Bohemia and her godson to induce that unfortunate 
couple to move in the matter. Richelieu hopes that they will 
decide to act as mediators. 

On Tuesday Montagu’s courier returned by this way. Ido not 
know what he carried that demanded such haste. He passed 
through at night without stopping. 

Paris, the 12th May, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


262. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docs and Senate. . 


The Duke of Savoy’s offer to France to intervene for a recon- 
ciliation with England has not been accepted. The ministers 
here do not believe him disinterested. They propose to send 
him an inconclusive reply in order not to irritate a temper easily 
roused. 

Paris, the 14th May, 1627. 

[talian.] 


263, GrroLamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Dogs and Senare. 


I cannot find any indication of any steps being taken in 
Lorraine for an agreement between the Spaniards and the 
English. As the Duchess of Chevreuse aimed at a reconciliation 
with the French court, it seems unlikely that the Duke of Lorraine 
would have a hand in the operations between Spain and England. 
Montagu either did not see him or it took place some time before 
he went to Turin. 

Zurich, the 14th May, 1627. 

[{Italian.] 


264, To the Ambassador in France. 
We have heard of the overtures made for a reconciliation 


Doliberazioni, between the two crowns. These are not such ag to lead us to 
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to you, or the matter is discussed, you will point out the serious 
consequences involved, the regret of all right-feeling men at the 
state of affairs and the expectation of every one to hear 
that the prudence of the two kings has found the way to a 
reconciliation. 

Ayes, 107. Noes, 0. Neutral, 7. 

[Italian.] 


265. SrpasTiano VENIERO, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Doge and SEnatTe. 


The ambassadors of France, England and Flanders have spoken 


Costentinopolithere at length about the corsairs, in the visits which we have 


Venetian 
Archives. 


exchanged. They all agree that no real remedy can be expected here 
by remonstrances alone, because they are weakening the Christian 
powers and they expect great help from these Barbary people, who 
are their subjects, in the event of war. They do not lose heavily on 
their customs, as the plundered Christians continue to trade. They 
all agree equally that the powers concerned should apply a remedy 
without further delay. They think it would not be difficult if their 
princes armed eight or ten powerful ships each and your Serenity 
employed the great galleys and some of the light ones. These forces 
acting separately could follow up the pirates and deprive them of 
the means of plundering and, in a short time, destroy them altogether. 
A show of vigour on the part of Christendom might produce effects 
here which mere words and negotiations would never do. The 
English ambassador, who is indeed a cavalier of great prudence 
and worth, having long served his king in the East and West 
Indies, told me that the Caimecan had sent for him these last 
months and complained to him about news which had arrived that 
some English ships in the seas of the Indies had captured some 
others going to Mecca, causing grave prejudice to the traffic and 
considerable revenues which they derive here from the great city of 
Cairo and its surroundings. The ambassador replied that he knew 
nothing about this event and he would. write to his king and obtain 
a reply. He had consigned to him a very long and humble letter, 
which he keeps by him to take to his Majesty, as he is leaving here 
in a few months. He remarked that he thanked God they recognise 
very well here that the English can recoup themselves quite well for 
the injuries they receive from the Barbary subjects of this empire, 
and they are made to understand here that tt is necessary to punish 
the pirates effectively with those who support them, and the English 
will no longer be satisfied with mere promises but demand hostages 
or some security. 

He says that he expects this reply in two months and expects it 
will give them cause for reflection. Two English cavaliers, disguised 
as satlors, had been to reconnoitre Algiers and Tunis and promised 
to take them by landing 3,000 men, not to keep but to destroy them 
utterly. He thinks that ten ships with good guns could bombard 
those towns and force them to any terms, similar events having 
happened with English ships in the Indies. 

This cavalier is returning to England in a few months. He goes 
brimfull of most noble ideas, which he proposes to carry out himsel}. 
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He hopes to induce his sovereign to make adequate provision, moved 
by his ardour, great experience and credit with that king. I 
encourage these tdeas and all like them, and I commend them 
earnestly to your Serenity. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 15th May, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


266. Agostino Vianvot, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


On the 20th March last I gave the reason why English ships 
flocked to Leghorn. I have now made further enquiries, as 
instructed. Leghorn is very well placed for the trade of the 
English and Dutch, as goods can be taken thence to any part, 
and it is one-third nearer, the hire for Leghorn being one-third 
less than for Venice. They can also reach the Levant more easily 
for their return cargoes, so they save both time and expense. 

They are also encouraged by the chance of buying there in 
ryals, which come from Genoa, although very few do so now 
and it is thought they will be less in the future. They got them 
much cheaper than at Venice and liked to have them to spend 
in the Levant, where that money is so gladly taken, and to send 
to the East Indies. They also profit by taking this cloth of 
Florence to the Turkish Dominions. . The enmity with France 
and Spain makes all other ports in the Mediterranean unsafe, 
and they no longer go to Genoa, Naples or Sicily. 

The freedom of the port, from which they can take away their 
goods already laded, without any charge and send them where 
it suits them best, also helps to gréat deal. The ships come in 
fleets, for greater safety, with so many enemies about, whereas 
before they came one by one. Business has multiplied at Leghorn, 
many merchants of various nations have established houses there, 
and these nations have their consuls, notably England, which 
encourages their agents to go there and trade. 

I consider one of the principal inducements is the trade with 
Barbary, as by a change of marks and an alteration of the bales, 
goods stolen by those pirates are bought by the agents of the 
Leghorn merchants at easy prices, and sent forthwith to Leghorn. 

The trade at Leghorn of the English and Dutch is thought to be 
So great that it cannot be increased because that town cannot dispose 
of the quantity of goods which they bring, and that is why some of 
the last English ships that have come have gone on to Venice, 
while others are only unloading a part of their cargo here. 

Florence, the 15th May, 1627. ‘s 

[{Ttalian.} 


267. AcosTINo ViaNnvoL, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
to the Doar and Senate. 


The Count of Soissons stayed here until Tuesday, remaining 
incognito. He did not see their Highnesses. I understand 
from an English lord that Buckingham has sent some one to look 
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for the count, to tempt him and try to dispose him against the . 
Most Christian king. 
Florence, the 15th May, 1627. 
[Italian ] 


268. Marc Antonio Morestnt, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Dogz and SENATE, 


Scaglia left Paris for Brussels on the Ist, and on the 3rd the 
courier sent by the duke to Scaglia (a servant of Montagu) passed 
through. He is to go on to England with the abbot’s instructions. 
Scagha continued his journey without stopping, and the French 
ministers are more anxious than ever, and they urge Marini to 
watoh these princes closely. His letters were brought by an English 
gentleman who arrived to-day. Montagu returned here to-day. 
He and the duke have received voluminous despatches from 
Venice. The short time and the great secrecy they keep have 
prevented me from discovering the contents. 

One item of news they publish abroad, to show their strength 
and spirit, namely, that the English fleet has surprised twenty 
French sbips at the point of Conche, capturing the goods which 
were partly laded and partly on shore ready to lade, together with 
the sailors and merchants, and carrying off booty worth half a 
million of gold or more. This news has given the greatest 
satisfaction to the rulers here, but has highly displeased those who 
consider the consequences, though it was foreseen by those who 
knew of the quarrels between the kings and the favourites. Many 
think an “accommodation will now be easier, others class it as 
hopeless. The reply sent to Marini’s letter, written by the duke’s 
order, will enable us to form a certain judgment. 

Marini has received two letters. In the first Arbo speaks «of 
Montagu’s journey, anticipates the duke’s offers of mediation 
and says his Majesty will await the proposals to be made to him, 
and give a clear answer. This part ends with complaints against 
the English, calling their behaviour insolent and insupportable. 

Turin, the 17th May, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


269. Marc Antonio Morestnt, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Dogz and Senate. 


Montagu is said to have been to Padua and to have met Wake 
there, so we expect news of them from Venice. :, 

The duke is full of ill will against the cardinal, whom he hopes 
to bring down by making use of the English, the Huguenots and 
other malcontents. At the last audience I discovered that his 
hopes are rising. 

His Highness highly approved of the resolutions of your 
Excellencies to pass general offices in favour of a reconciliation 
between the two kings, as it relieves him of the fear that you may 
be taking that affair in hand. 

Turin, the 17th May, 1627, 

[talian.] 
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270. An English ship has arrived here, laded at Smymw 
with 596 bales of cotton, two of camlet (Zambelotti) and nine of 
gall nuts (gale), with Robert Megan, an Englishman, as_ purser. 
Ralph Simes has petitioned that Megan may unlade his goods on 
payment of the ordinary duties or be allowed to take them 
elsewhere, and the English ambassador has several times made 
the same request in the Collegio. We have also heard the petition 
of the merchants of the Piazza, asking for the execution of the 
laws, and we have also heard the replies of the Avogadori di 
Commun and the Five Savii alla Mercantia. As this matter 
should be despatched owing to the repeated instances of the 
English ambassador : 

Be it resolved as recommended by the Five Savii that the 
ship be allowed to depart freely with its entire cargo, though 
in recognition of the duty it shall pay 500 ducats, upon condition 
that it takes all the said goods outside our Gulf and will not leave 
them in any place of our state, even outside the Gulf, for which 
Megan shall give surety of 10,000 ducats, and shall bring 
evidence of unlading the goods from the place where it is done, 
within a reasonable time. ; 

That the Collegio shall inform the English ambassador of this 
decision. 

Ayes, 96. Noes, 1. Neutral, 29. 

That instead of payment of 500 ducats it be resolved that in 
gratification of the English ambassador the whole duty shal} be 
remitted with a bare acknowledgment of 50 ducats. 

Ayes, 31. 

[Italian.] z 


271. Anvisz ConTarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Doar and Senate. 

My foregoing despatches went off at length with the Danish 
ambassador and will reach Venice by way of Holland. These will 
travel the same road, as the ports remain more strictly closed than 
ever, so I take advantage of the ship which is taking Lord Carleton 
to the Netherlands. He came to see me, and in telling me of his 
departure added that the king ordered him to listen to any proposal 
made to him at that Court, either on behalf of the French or of 
friendly powers for the reunion of the two crowns, which it is evident 
cannot take root either here or in Paris, because of punctilio. He 
urged me to write to your Excellencies at the first opportunity, that 
you may remain well impressed with his Majesty’s affection for 
the common weal. For the rest, I might avail myself of the 
announcement with such circumspection as I thought proper, lest 
it be supposed, I believe, that the overtures come from this side. 
This fully agrees with what I wrote, and consequently in my con- 
versations I have laboured always, as on my own responsibility, 
that the sound views which I know this nobleman entertains might 
be corroborated by his master’s commands, as has come to pass, 
especially as he himself at every consultation, as a confidant told me, 
always maintained that a door should be kept open for an accom- 
modation, as necessary for the welfare of Christendom. while thoy 
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should repel the affronts of the French unless they give satisfaction. 
The consideration of his own reputation in so conspicuous a 
business, besides many other circumstances already mentioned, ought 
to raise the hope of some good result, if the French reciprocate as I 
perceive it will not be easy to obtain greater advances from this side. 

I thanked Lord Carleton for his confidence, stimulating him by 
remarks about the common weal and private interests alike pledged 
to prop this falling fabric, and assured him that your Excellencies 
would rejoice at this communication as much as at the results which 
may ensue, while your ministers everywhere use their best efforts, 
especially in France and at the Hague, where the Ambassadors Zoret 
and Soranzo would contribute to the perfection of the work. Iremarked, 
however, that although this first step demonstrated the good will of 
the king and himself towards the common weal, yet they would profit 
very little unless hostilities were slackened and especially the putting 
to sea of the fleet, to see in the first place what negotiation might 
effect. He answered that to delay sending the fleet to sea was 
impossible ; the repute of the kingdom, the king’s word and the duke’s 
interests being too deeply pledged. He did not enlarge much on 
the progress of the expedition, this reserve being necessary, and I 
also believe because few other persons, perhaps none save the king, 
the duke and M. de Soubise in a small way, can discuss the subject 
securely and with knowledge. 

He, indeed, dwelt much on the usual grievances against the 
French, from which I took occasion to repeat that while they are - 
intent on revenge here, the adjustment will certainly not take place, 
and the orders which he spoke of taking to the Netherlands would 
serve for mere show, as I suspect is the case. He added’ The duke 
will not go forth to return without doing anything, like the last two 
unfortunate English fleets. If the hopes of an adjustment or the 
difficulties of any successful attack in France deter him from 
hostilities there he will have another project, hinting that he might 
steer towards the coasts of Spain. Some days previously another 
leading minister spoke to me to the like effect, adding that they might 
easily burn the Spanish ships in port now they were understood 
to be without suspicion or defence. 

Although I suspect that these ideas aim at tranguillising friendly 
powers who disapprove of this flame being kindled, or that the 
announcement of such projects might lull the French in their defensive 
operations, I thought it desirable to expatiate on the facilites and 
good results of this Spanish expedition, as the fleet might instantly 
be reinforced, not only by the ten ships in those waters, -under 
Admiral Real, a most able seaman, but by many other Dutch 
corsairs who are always cruising off that coast. 

I added something of the obligation contracted by his Majesty 
in the face of the whole world, to call to account those who oppressed 
his kinsfolk, despised his forces and scoffed at treaties, and then 
that he was bound to act by the others according to circumstances. 
I said that the duke had no better way to secure good fortune than 
by the stratagem of a truly good soldier and commander, feigning 
an attack on one quarter and striking in another. Then again, 
if he went to France it would be incumbent on him to perform great 
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feats, as mere captains had entered French harbours, seizing and 
carrying off ships, whereas in Spain very trifling success would 
bring him glory as compared with the empty results of the two other 
fleets, which were much more powerful. I alluded to the naval 
help against England promised by Olivares to Richelieu, pointing 
out the ill will and devices whereby they hoped to kindle a flame 
between these two crowns, and when burning to profit by it in every 
way, an argument which I clearly saw the ministers here had 
pondered with suspicion and disgust. ; 

I report the whole conversation because it proceeded from one well 
affected towards the common cause. I can only hope that he 
expressed himself truthfully rather than according to his wishes. 
Nevertheless I made suitable comments and always shall do so when 
I see that they can be of use, always making it appear that I speak 
in a private capacity, interested in his Majesty’s welfare, without 
betraying any passion or interest on the part of your Excellencies 
beyond that of the union of the two kings, on account of the general 
good which may result therefrom. 

For the rest I consider the seal to be that of the personal, but 
powerful and authoritative interests of the duke, which leave me 
small hope of good, as I have often written, and what follows will 
bear it out. 

London, the 20th May, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


272. Axvyise Conrartni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doer and Senate. 


The departure of the fleet is postponed from one week to another 
and may be delayed for another 15 or 20 days on account of 
deficiencies, especially of money, the hinge on which such machinery 
turns. 

They also think of waiting first for some movement of the 
Huguenots in France, under pretext of securing themselves against 
the numerous fresh levies raised by the Most Christian. On the 
one hand it seems dishonourable for a king, the kinsman and friend 
of a neighbouring sovereign, to invade his territories without first 
of all urging as a pretext his own military reverses, whilst on the 
other, should the Huguenots not stir, the success of the expedition 
would be hazardous, and indeed all France might unite to expel 
the English, who are most hateful to the nation. Some therefore 
persist in the idea, already reported, of giving the Most Christian 
to understand that he has no reason to be suspicious of this fleet, 
provided he fulfil the promises previously given to the Huguenots, 
as seeing they appealed to this king to mediate the last adjustment, 
he could not desert them. By this course they hope to interest the 
entire body of the Huguenots, who on the other hand are very 
unwilling to afford any fair pretext for English aggression or to 
diminish the chances of France, though the duke is still averse even 
to this overture, saying that it is too late. 

Meanwhile they are hastening the supplies and hold frequent 
consultations with Soubise. As he is obliged to employ many 
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Huguenots I contrived to learn the following particulars through one 
of them who returned lately from your Serenity’s service and should 
have been employed on that business, but refused, preferring to go and 
work in the Netherlands. He tells me that the Huguenots in France 
are much perplexed, because if the English land under the pretence 
of succouring them, they will offend the king and the duke, if they 
do not help the invaders, and deprive themselves for ever of the pro- 
tection of this crown, so that in future treaties with the Most 
Christian they will be subject to great disadvantages. On the other 
hand, if they stir they anticipate their ruin, considering in the first 
place the feebleness here and the consequences of any failure; the 
final effort made to get together forty ships without the hope of any 
prompt succour, as is needed to begin an important war such as 
this ; the small stock of provisions, the inexperience, the delicate 
constitution and the interests of the commander which will not allow 
him to remain long abroad ; the small amount of soldiers, no less 
than the pretext for this attack, which render the Most Christian 
more vigorous and France more united to resist it. It is also said 
that the Huguenot forces are divided, being hemmed in by those of 
the king, which can easily prevent them from uniting and forming 
a compact body. One of their chief perplexities is the small credit 
enjoyed by M. de Soubise with the Huguenot party, owing to his 
past reverses and because he is not a man of much ability, although 
he directs every movement here and his opinion predominates over 
that of the duke. So they infer that the entire Huguenot faction 
will not do much, but rather a few individuals, who, indifferent alike 
to the Huguenot religion and the English nation, aim solelg at making 
their terms with tRe Most Christian, receiving some good sum of 
money as usual. Among these are mentioned M. de Rohan, Soubise’s 
brother, M. de Mombrun in Dauphiné, and others of less conse- 
quence. Some of Soubise’s dependants have been sent to Guienne, 
where the strength of the party lies, with letters from him and from 
the Duke of Buckingham to give them greater weight, and to urge 
the Huguenot gentry there, the leaders, to keep their correspondence 
ready so that on the arrival of the fleet they may unite in a few hours. 
Some emissaries have also gone to La Rochelle and I fancy that 
in like manner as the populace, always fond of change, wish to admit 
the English, so persons of more experience who have something to 
lose, adhere to the plan unwillingly ; but they are in the minority. 
As the islands about La Rochelle are understood to be garrisoned by 
8,000 men, they will not dare to attack them with 4,000, and should 
the landing take place in that quarter they will attempt Fort St. 
Louis, where, however, there is supposed to be greater risk of defeat 
than “hope of success. In other parts, such as Normandy and 
Britanny, where there are not many Huguenots, the landing without 
assistance would be too hazardous. 

The soundest scheme proposed is certainly that of disembarking 
tn the province of Guienne, and especially on the Garonne. They 
have their eye ona small but very strong castle at its mouth, called Royan, 
where there are but 300 infantry in garrison, and whence they might 
easily have communication with all the Huguenots, who are in great 
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kings galleons, which are of middling size, indicating that the 
expedition is merely destined for a river or hdrbour without sufficient 
draught of water for a larger vessel. But as they do not meet with 
the alacrity desirable for the better execution of the plan and its 
success, they delay the departure, at one moment under pretence 
of raising the 200 horse, at another of providing ships for their 
transport ; first one device then the other, whereby they give the 
French time to secure themselves by strengthening these defences 
and keeping the aggrieved powers quiet. 

They rely much on the Count of Soissons, who is united with the 
Duke of Savoy and encouraged by him, as the disturbances in 
Dauphiné would prove a most useful diversion and argument through 
possession of some fortress held there by that prince. But in this 
they are disappointed, as the gentleman who was sent back to 
Montagu in Piedmont is understood to have been killed in France 
on his way, when they robbed him of his letters as well as of his money 
and apparel, thus cloaking their curiosity about state secrets under 
pretence of gain.* They will not have discovered much, as his orders 
were conveyed orally, but at any rate they have prevented them from 
reaching the Savoyard Court, on which the French keep a very close 
watch. On the other hand, to repair the loss, I believe they have 
here imprisoned at Dover and seized the letters of the courier sent 
by the French secretary, Moulins, there to await his passage across 
the moment the ports were opened. 

I also understand that negotiations are on foot with the Most 
Christian’s brother, for the purpose of exctting him, but as yet I do 
not hear that any great hopes have been given them. A gentleman 
came here from the Duke of Lorraine and has departed. It is said 
he came with compliments in return for those paid by Montagu at 
that Court. In short, so far from being loved the English are 
thoroughly detested by the French, and unless religious interests 
unite them they will scarcely ingratiate themselves even with the 
Huguenots, the greater part of whom, not being much persecuted, 
will with difficulty be induced to repeat their former ruinous 
experiments without any valid pretext and with small hope, by reason 
of the feebleness of this government. The Catholics on the other 
hand, although dissatisfied with the Court, unless they declare themselves 
more zealous than the king himself, will have a very small following. 

From all these considerations delay of the expedition results and 
perplexity to the duke, who has lately been taking a slight purge to 
enable him to stand the sea better, so there is no lack of comment 
and speculation about his going. 

Meanwhile the French are providing for all the places on the 
coast and have forbidden trade with England.” I believe they will 
also close the ports, so that advices may not reach this country. In 
that case your Excellencies may send duplicates of instructions 
by way of Holland, so that in addition to my other misfortunes here 
I may not have to negotiate at random. 

London, the 20th May, 1627. 

{Italian ; deciphered.} 

* Mec. Whittingham. But see Morosini’s despatch of the 17th May, No. 268, at 
page 223 above. 
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273. AtvisE Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Dogz and Senate. 

A Scot named Seaton has lately arrived from France, who serves 
the Most Christian in the guard formed by his countrymen and is 
a creature of the cardinal. He brought letters of mere credence 
from the queen mother for the king, for her daughter one of visit 
only, and one from Chevreuse for the duke. It was supposed he 
would make some overture for negotiation, as he visited many of 
the leading personages, but the day before yesterday he asked leave 
to return and take a certain number of hackneys ; this they flatly 
refused. This shows that the chief object of his mission was merely 
to obtain full information about the state of their forces here and the 
designs and consequences. 

The ships seized by Pennington in the harbour of Conquet and 
elsewhere, entered the Thames three days ago, the most important 
part of their freight having been brought by land, but little to the 
glory of the English navy. They will hasten the sale of these effects 
to the utmost to avail themselves of the money, all their forces being 
raised by means of similar funds. But these Indies will very soon 
be exhausted, as the French, by withdrawing their trade inland 
and venturing little or nothing at sea, will prevent the English from 
taking prizes and making profit by them. And although they say 
that after this they will forthwith fit out a second fleet comprising 
@ greater number of ships, to follow up the attacks, I at any rate 
am of opinion that this quarrel will remain very bitter until 
necessity compel some relaxation. 

From what I hear Lord Carleton’s commissions for the Nether- 
lands state that he shall calm the existing misunderstandings between 
the Dutch and the English about trade, wpon which the Dutch com- 
missioner labours daily with hopes of success. He 18 to justify the 
king’s movements against the French on the plea of their disapproval 
of Bassompierre’s negotiations, of the rejection of Buckingham 
and of their tendency of strengthen themselves at sea, and to ruin 
the Huguenots, in whose welfare the United Provinces are no less 
interested than England. He is to try and keep the Dutch at least 
neutral and to prevent them from promising France any help in 
ships ; to hinder if possible the renewal of the treaty of Compiegne, 
and in short to create distrust by every expedient. I understand 
on good authority, although Carleton spoke to me on the subject very 
reservedly, that when in the Netherlands on the spot where the events 
take place he will gather the intentions of certain persons so as to 
enter into negotiations with the Spaniards, and I strongly suspect 
that he will have an understanding with the Abbot Scaglia, who will 
simultaneously sound the ford at Brussels and act in concert with 
him. These negotiations might possibly be thwarted if the French 
or others set on foot an adjustment with France, whi h Carleton 
would prefer to the Spanish alliance. He will also take a small 
sum of money with him. to comfort the queen and to pay the interest 
of the 650,000 florins which the United Provinces borrowed of the 
merchants as security for the king to pay Mansfelt’s troops. He 
will witness the punishment of those concerned in the Amboyna 
affair and will come to an understanding about the affairs of 
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Germany with the Protestant Princes, though I do not believe they 
rely any longer on the unfulfilled promises which have been their 
utter ruin. 

The Secretary Conway told me in the king’s name that they 
intended to write to your Serenity for leave for the Count della Torre, 
in conformity with what the Danish ambassador said tome. I find 
the demands come from the Palatine, who from his hopes of 
adjustment does not wish to declare himself head of this movement 
and displease the imperialists. 

Conway requested me to back the demands of Wake by a letter, 
so that they may not be fruitless. They would fain send a gentleman 
for the purpose, the same who came before on Wake’s private affairs, 
but the last example of the person who went to Turin may keep the 
matter in suspense, to avoid risking his life. I made general 
replies, promising to write as his Majesty wished, assuring him 
that wherever possible the republic will not fail to prove her affection 
for the king. I remarked conversationally that the disturbances 
of Italy were not yet quieted and the post you conferred on the Count 
della Torre was supreme ; so that at any rate a refusal will not 
come unexpected and should the favour be granted it will become 
the greater from the necessity of overcoming this difficulty. 

London, the 20th May, 1627, 

[Italian ; deciphered] 


274, Zorzt Zorz, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Sznate. 


e 

The king came to Paris on Saturday. On Monday the parlia- 
ment discussed the proposals for? raising money, and rejected 
them all. Richelieu recognises that this refusal is not to the 
king but to him personally, and in order to have his fleet ready 
for war he is making every effort to induce the king to go in person 
to the parliament, when, if they will not yield, he desires the king 
to make the laws by his own will. 

Of the numerous ships which the cardinal has sought to obtain 
from various quarters during the last few months, collected at 
the mouth of the Seine, all are to be fitted out in Britanny. Great 
and smail they will number twenty-five to thirty, at least, a 
considerable number, but they will have to work awhile longer, 
so long as certain members of the body are wanting. The 
matters concern his reputation, and he goes daily to the Arsenal, 
the foundries and other places, where hig presence helps the 
progress of the work. He lives in the thought that this united 
fleet, equipped in every point, will sail in two months at latest 
and scour these seas. : 

To meet the expense of this fleet and provide for it, the cardinal 
proposes to suppress two very costly offices, and take upon 
himself the generalship of the Mediterranean and the Artillery, 
held respectively by Rhoni and the Gondi.* 





* He seems to have put these the wrong way about ; Philip Emanuel de Gondi 
was general of the galleys and Maximilian de Bethune, Marquis of Rosny, 
grand master of the artillery. 
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They say the king will go to Poitou, where he has 6,000 or 
8,000 picked infantry. With this flymg camp he proposes to go 
to all the places where the English may attempt a landing, but 
chiefly intends to intercept any succour that may be sent from 
Languedoc or elsewhere to La Rochelle. 

Paris, the 20th May, 1627. 

({Italian.] 


275. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docs and Srnarte. 


It is now a month and no letters have arrived from England 
unless sent by special messengers, the ports there being closed. 
A great personage friendly to your Serenity has shown me a writing 
from Gerbier, the contents of which I give below. It is that 
Carleton is going post to Holland to impart his king’s negotiations 
with the Spaniards and to induce the States to conclude a long 
truce with the House of Austria. That Carleton is to make 
every effort to induce Prince Henry Frederick to sell or pawn 
the principality of Orange to the King of England. That the 
painter, Rubens, a great friend of Buckingham, has been made 
a member of the Council of State by the Infanta for the sole object 
of negotiating an accommodation between the English and 
Spaniards. That Gerbier has been sent to meet the Ambassador 
Scaglia in Flanders to put the finishing touches to this. 

The Duke of Longueville has been to see me and suggested 
two things,,that the republic should undertake the reconciliation 
of the two crowns, and that the treaty of Merizon should be torn up. 
I am sure that the cardinal urged him to advance the former. 
So I confined myself to the usual remarks about the good will 
of your Excellencies. 

Parliament has decided on the prohibition of trade between 
France and England, though it is not yet published. 

Paris, the 21st May, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


276. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. 

Since I sent my packet to the post this Friday morning the 
parliament has published the order forbidding trade with 
England, which I enclose. 

Paris, the 21st May, 1627. 

({Italian.] 


277. Declaration of the king forbidding all his subjects and 
other residents in the realm to carry on any trade with England. 

At Paris, in the Parliament, the 17th May, 1627. 

[French ; pamphlet of 13 pages.] 


278. GrroLamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Docr and Senate. 


I hear that Montague is to proceed from Turin to the state of 
your Serenity. With the information you give me of the 
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movements of the Ambassador Wake, I will send word of the con- 
ference between them which takes place in Rhetia or Helvetia, 
and find out what I can. 

Zurich, the 2ist May, 1627. 

[ftalian.] 


279. The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
spoke as follows : 

The signal favour of your Serenity to the Count della Torre 
about his departure has laid him under a great obligation and he 
has asked me to express his thanks, and present his own letters. 
After handing these in the ambassador continued : The count 
has delivered himself so fully that he leaves me nothing further 
to say. I need only remark that the republic will never find a 
more devoted or grateful servant. I am sure he is well on his 
way, as in spite of rumours that Robustelli meant to attack him 
in the rear I have letters of the 11th from the foot of Mount Spluga, 
that is outside the Valtelline, so I hope your Serenity will soon 
have news of him from Zurich. 

I have another letter to present from the King of Denmark. 
This also was read. Afterwards the ambassador said: As these 
are only letters of credence for me from that monarch, I will not 
at present set forth to your Serenity the orders which I hold, 
which require a special audience, if you please. Meanwhile, 
I will give you some news which will please you. In letters from 
Hamburg of the 12th I learn that the administrator there has 
been declared by Denmark general of the force in Silesia, com- 


" prising 20,000 men, rather over than under ; the administrator 


has gone to the Hague on his way to France and may come to 
Venice, where I have orders to show him every favour. He will 
be most acceptable to the Prince of Transylvania, of whose wife 
he is uncle, and those provinces desired him greatly. ‘They 
have made entrenchments for two miles near Bremen, which 
will prevent help reaching Tilly from that quarter. The King of 
Denmark has 16,000 English foot with him and is expecting a 
regiment from France under Atramoglia. They think Tilly 
will make some attempt before these forces unite, but the king 
is well prepared. It would be a great boon if they could be sure 
of the steadfastness of Prince Gabor, and any light your Serenity 
can throw will be most welcome to me. 

The doge replied : The republic will always preserve the highest 
regard for the Count della Torre. We are anxious about his 
journey and rejoice to hear that he has got so far. With regard 
to the letters of credence from the King of Denmark we need 
only express our great esteem for that monarch, and we shall 
always listen attentively to what you have to say on his behalf. 
We thank your Excellency for the advices, and if we have anything 
to communicate we shall not fail to do so. The ambassador 
returned thanks for this, took leave and departed. 


Most Serene Prince : I am so deeply indebted to your Serenity 
that I cannot find words to express myself. I am leaving in body, 
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but my spirit will always remain in the centre of the gracious 
favours received from your Serenity. My absence will only incite 
me the more to this happy service. I only regret that I have 
not had occasion to exert myself to my last drop of blood. The 
honours received from your Serenity constitute the pomp of my 
good fortune. I do not know how I could hope for more. I will 
tell my king of the exceeding deserts of the most serene republic. 

Bressa, the 3rd May, 1627. 

Henry Martutas, Count previa Torre. 

[Italian.] 

Christian IV, by the grace of God King of Denmark and Norway 
ete. 

Letters of credence for Sir Isaac Wake, ambassador of the 
King of Great Britain, to act for him. 

Stade, the 8th March, 1627, 

[Latin.] 

Dorse : Serenissimo Principi, amico nostro charissimo Domino 
Joanni Cornelio Duci Veneto et Generosis ac Nobilibus 
Honorandis sincere nobis dilectis, ejusdem Reipublicae Senatoribus. 


280. To the Ambassador in France. 


It was opportune of you to commend Cardinal Richelien for 
leaning towards a reconciliation with England, and what we wrote 
to you a week ago on this subject will prove the more useful 
because some are passing comments about the reserve we have 
shown in interfering. In the matter of the reconciliation they 
are expecting the answer of the Duke of Savoy as Montagu has 
already returned. 

Ayes, 135. Noes, 0. Neutral, 4. 

[Italian.] 


281. Grovannr Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doaz and SENATE. 


On Friday morning a letter reached me from the Abbot Scaglia 
at Brussels asking me to obtain @ passport for him. I obtained 
this and sent it the same day. His arrival cannot be far of. I 
have prepared the way and I fancy that if he undertakes any 
business contrary to the present need, he will not get much satis- 
faction. I am assured that they have not the slightest idea here 
of what he is coming about. They will not listen to any request 
to lend ships against the Genoese. Vosbergh told me that I should 
find, that Carleton would follow him immediately. He told me 
nothing else except that they might together negotiate some adjustment 
with the Spaniards. I asked him af he knew what Scaglia had 
treated of at Brussels ; he said he knew nothing. I said there was 
little likelihood that the Spaniards desired an accommodation with 
England just now, since they profited by the quarrel with France 
without suffering the least hurt from the declaration of war. They 
might not accept the mediation of Savoy, even if they listened to 
everything at Brussels. 
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I hardly think, from appearances that these two ministers can 
unite. The death of Carleton’s wife and the lack of money, not 
only for his dispatch but for the Queen of Bohemia and this state, 
must necessarily delay his coming. Even if their negotiations 
take place, they will be directed rather towards separating the States 
from France. That will not be easy, but the situation is perilous 
owing to the difficulties over the renewal of the alliance, of which 
they now speak coldly. 

The Hague, the 24th May, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


282. Grirotamo Lanpo, Podesta, and Higrotamo pa Lez, 
Captain of Padua, to the Docr and SENATE. 


The Ambassador Wake sent two days ago to inform us that 
he was coming for a stay of some days in this city, at his usual 
residence, the Ca Priuli at the postern. On the following day 
he sent to ask me, the podesta, for my coach, in which to call on 
me. We went to meet him with an honourable company of 
nobles, and to-day he paid us his visit. We offered him sweet- 
meats, sugar, wine and a sturgeon, for which he thanked us 
heartily. He told us he was expecting the Administrator of 
Magdeburg, to take him to Venice and there put him on ship for 
Spalatro. He gave us very recent advice from Germany, and 
said there were no despatches from England, because the ports 
were closed owing to the despatch of a strong fleet of twenty ca 
commanded by Buckingham himself, and Ke heard it had alrea ly 
‘taken some French ships. He spgke at length about the bad 
behaviour of the French. 

Padua, the 27th May, 1627. 

[Italian. ] 


283. Zorzi Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


Cardinal Richelieu, seeing the clouds gathering about him, 
now seems inclined to change his maxims. He has made 
advances to the Countess of Soissons. 

News from Flanders state that a truce is nearly arranged 
between the Spaniards and the Dutch. Carleton is to treat about 
the Principality of Orange, and if he does not cross the sea I fancy 
the affair will be entrusted to Scaglia. I understand that not a 
few Spaniards and Englishmen would like the composition now 
in negotiation between them to be referred to Scaglia. 

News has come from Calais that the English fleet, a hundred 
sail strong, is at the mouth of the Thames. Upon this rumour 
the Rochellese press hard for the demolition of fort St. Louis, 
and J am assured by a trustworthy person that if their request 
is refused this time they are determined to admit an English 
garrison into their town. 

The gentleman who was going from the queen mother to the 
Queen of Bohemia left several days ago with a most noble present 
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of diamonds, with the sole object of opening negotiations with 
her for the reconciliation of the two crowns. 

Paris, the 28th May, 1627. 

Utalian.] 


284, Marc Antonio Moresint, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Doce and Senate. 


Encloses intercepted letter sent from the Resident of Florence 
in France to Milan, the letter written by the king to his ambas- 
sador in reply to the duke’s offer of mediation, obtained with 
more than ordinary difficulty, and the reply to Montagu’s paper 
sent to France by his Highness. 

Turin, the 28th May, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


285. Letter of Giovanni Gondi, the Florentine Resident in 
France, to the Resident of Florence at Milan. 


With the English, things go from bad to worse. The English 
have recently captured some twenty ships, great and small, of 
Normandy and Britanny, which were going to Spain with cargoes 
worth over 600,000 crowns. A defeat from the English is so 
hard for this Court and nation to bear that if their passions were 
not restrained by powerful considerations of state, the wrath 
of the king, ministers and every one is such that one would expect 
a rupture rather than an accommodation. In addition to this 
booty, it also hurts their honour that the English have taken, 
in the very port of St. Malo, two large ships of Cardinal Richelieu, 
under the nose of the commander of the port, the English thus 
pouring scorn on the French and on the cardinal in particular, 
of whom they say that he had better go with his red hat. to 
recoup himself (andasse con la sua beretia rossa a ripigliarst) and 
many other things even more biting and insolent. Even 
worse is feared owing to the great naval preparations in England, 
the numerous engines of war and artificial fires, for landing men 
and surprising some place. It is feared that they have some 
design to recapture the islands of Re and Oleron, to demolish 
the neighbouring fort and hand it over to the Rochellese, as they 
promised the King of England they would do in the peace of 
1625. 

Although a reconciliation between the two kings seems further 
off than ever, and intervention seems unlikely to succeed, yet as 
they may abate their pretentions here to being, first asked 
by the English, and overcome their passions by prudence, now 
they see that they have no force at sea equal to the English, who 
can also help the Huguenots while the French can do them no 
harm except by uniting with Spain, who would gain the chief 
advantages, and they would not like that much. It would be 
nothing remarkable if peace came about when least expected, 
because the way they dissimulate the injuries received from the 
English, especially this last at St. Malo, which generally would 
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be considered the prelude to a declaration of war, can mean 
nothing except the desire and necessity for peace. 

Paris, the 14th May, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


286. Letter of the Cavalier Gondi to the Florentine Resident 
at Milan. 


The ambassador of Savoy will proceed from Flanders to Holland 
and thence to England, and the Dutch ambassador will also go 
to Holland for a short time, and we hear that he will proceed to 
England. This excites the belief that it may be about the recon- 
ciliation of the two crowns. It is thought that the interposition 
will fall to the masters of these ambassadors. If this does not 
succeed soon there will be danger, as they are moving towards 
complete rupture. The English are constantly capturing fresh 
French ships and there is a recent report of the capture of several 
off the coast of Britanny. 

Montagu has sent couriers from Turin to London who have passed 
this way. It is thought that they will be about this recon- 
ciliation, for which Savoy’s efforts will be all to the advantage 
of the English and not of the French, against whom he rails 
constantly. He hopes for great profit from the English, now or 
later on, but using them in the Mediterranean, against Genoa or 
other places. 

Paris, the 7th May, 1627. 

[Italian.] * 


287. Reply of the King of France to Montagu’s paper. 


His Majesty thanks his Highness for his good will, and assures 
the duke of his regard for his interests though the duke complains 
of his ministers, who have done nothing except by his Majesty’s 
command, 

His Majesty is ready to believe in the good intentions of the 
King of Great Britain as represented by Lord Montagu, but 
wishes that his actions corresponded. The opposite is seen every 
day, French officials have been expelled contrary to treaty, 
French ships and goods seized and sold and similar actions for 
the last eight months. These are sorry proofs of the good under- 
standing that ought to obtain. The grievance about M. de 
Bassompierre’s treaty is unfounded, because the king did not 
ratify it, moreover the Duke of Buckingham was aware that 
there were objections to raise and at the time of Bassompierre’s 
return he sent Le Clerc and Gerbier with assurances that he would 
arrange what was wanting in the treaty, to his Majesty’s 
satisfaction. 

In conclusion his Majesty declares that he will by no means 
reject a good and honourable agreement, provided that some 
way is found to guarantee that the English will keep their promises 


. better than they have done in the past. 
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288. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Docs and Senate. 


They have not yet decided about renewing the treaty of Compiegne, 
because the French persist in wanting to alter it. There are two 
difficulties, one that the French assistance is an act of courtesy and 
not an obligation, and the other that the States must help France 
in case of need against any one soever. The first may easily be 
adjusted but the second is very difficult, as the French might want 
help against the English and the Huguenots, which the Dutch would 
be unwilling to grant. Thus much time may elapse before the treaty 
is signed and meanwhile Carleton and Scaglia will arrive and will 
seize the opportunity to prevent the signing of any agreement. They 
have begun to talk here again about these two ministers arranging 
an accord between the English and the Spaniards. As England 
cannot make any change without informing the States, they think 
that these also may be included. Nothing is heard here about 
Scaglia’s coming. The time would serve for his meeting Carleton, 
of whom there is no certain news, although I heard yesterday that 
his baggage had crossed to Rotterdam. If this meeting takes place 
here I wish I had instructions from your Excellencies. 

Vosbergh told me yesterday that he heard from France that the 
Duke of Chevreuse had gone on to England, being urged by the 
Rochellese to negotiate an accommodation. If this was true things 
would take a different turn, and good results might be anticipated, 
as the duke had influence and credit and the affair would not be 
mismanaged in his hands. 

The Hague, the 3lst May, 1627. i 

[Italian ; dectphered.] 


289. Atvise Contarri, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doar and Srenare. 


My last letters should have crossed the sea with Lord Carleton, 
who has been to take leave of me for the third time, though with their 
usual instability here his departure will not take place until after 
that of the fleet. The pretext assigned for the delay is that the Dutch 
commissioner has not yet been despatched, that it is useless to treat 
one and the same affair in two places, and that Carleton will be 
better received in the Netherlands should his arrival be preceded by 
some concession to the Dutch, who are irritated by the seizure of 
their capital and ships. 

I believe that in reality they do not mean anyone to go out before 
the fleet, and not having yet settled its destination, as no insur- 
rections have hitherto occurred in France, whilst in Spain there are 
some orders for naval provision which cause suspicion, they wish 
him to leave with all necessary information. 

Perceiving the delay to grow worse daily, although I sent two 
packets by the Danish ambassador through Holland, and wishing 
to keep your Excellencies well informed, I despatched these present 
secretly as well as the preceding ones by way of Holland in the hope 
that they may go that way with less suspicion, as my messenger will 
embark in a fishing boat a good way to the North, towards Scotland, 
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I would not ask for a passport, being sure of a refusal, as besides 
the custom of the country and the duke’s interests, the Dutch ambas- 
sador and other foreign ministers are not excepted from the rule. 
Even if obtained it would be of little use as the French boats would 
not be licensed, the English would not sail, to be seized in France, 
and the Dutch are forbidden to carry on this traffic. On this same 
account the letters from Italy are in arrear, this being the third week 
in which I have not received any. So I again request duplicates 
of instructions by way of Holland, as affairs here become more and 
more straitened and distrust and difficulties increase. 

Besides the 200 horse reported, which being undisciplined are of 
little use for this service, they have ordered a fresh reinforcement 
of five regiments of infantry, amounting to about 4,000 additional 
men, three being English and two Irish. For the first they press 
the people of the realm as usual, so that they may be ready in ten 
days. All the counties are ordered to have their contingents at 
Portsmouth by the 7th inst. The same rigour is used in this city, 
exciting no little discontent among the people. A somewhat longer 
term will be conceded to the Irish and the order is to await a second 
fleet, which is announced as intended to follow up the undertakings 
of the first, though I cannot promise great things considering the 
feebleness of the government and because it seems they have no means 
of raising money save what is obtained from the French goods, or 
subsequently to join the first at some appointed place. This fresh 
reinforcement merely serves to give colour to the delay of the fleet, 
which will not put to sea for another 15 or 20 days at least, and to 
encourage risings in France, as it seemed that every one hesitated 
to run the risk of a rebellion with 99 small a force as 4,000 foot, 
though, indeed, these new troops, being undisciplined, disorderly 
and utterly inexperienced, will cause more confusion than any 
service they can render. The king, they say, will leave next Monday 
for Portsmouth, to inspect the fleet, and withdraw from the constant 
worries which beset him amid these commotions and difficulties, 
The day before yesterday he went to the Tower to hasten the artificial 
fireworks and other instruments being prepared. 

In this new levy they are inereasing the amount of provisions and 
ships, which will not, however, exceed thirty-seven, eight royal of 
middling size, carrying sixty guns and three pinnaces, also royal, ten 
merchantmen of twenty guns, mostly bronze, ten of the colliers bring 
coal from Scotland, each with fourteen iron guns on an average, ant 
twenty inferior ships to transport provisions, the gun carriages of the 
field pieces, implements and horses ; a few others will be added for the 
fresh reinforcement, but not armed, as their fitting out requires too 
much time. I have heard nothing further of their plans, but 
confirm what I have written. I know that the duke has ordered a 
selection of the best soldiers and sailors of the whole force so as to 
efficiently strengthen the royal ships and some of the strongest mer- 
chantmen, which indicates thoughts of cruising and perhaps a project 
for _burning vessels beyond France in like manner. 

It is incredible that a landing in France can be effected in any other 
name than Soubise’s or that of some other French leader, as the English 
name 1s too hateful and would raise the entire population against them, 
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Negotiations with the Huguenots continue. Those of Nimes 
and other neighbouring places answered that they could put no trust 
ether in Rohan or Soubise, who have so often deceived them, making 
terms for money and neglecting their defence. The English govern- 
ment replies that they need be under no apprehension, as at present 
neither Soubise nor Rohan but the King of England will direct the 
affair and he will not allow them to succumb, as he is not swayed 
by private passion. These are all pretexts to commit them to a 
lasting war and to stir up the French blood. 

They also give Soissons to understand that if he loses this 
opportunity offered by his Majesty’s forces, he will never again 
find a better for avenging the injuries he professes to have received 
from the Most Christian. They act similarly with Savoy, Lorraine, 
and others to make charcoal of all sorts of wood. 

The duke has dismissed from his service some Frenchmen, although 
favourites, giving them a fair recompense, thus showing his animosity 
and distrust for the nation. 

He gave their Majesties an entertainment, representing the putting 
to sea of the fleet, to inflame the king’s ardour.* 

Great alarm has been caused by the proclamation printed in 
France rigorously prohibiting all commerce with the English, even 
when done through other nations, especially as this proclamation 
(it is not known whether as an artifice or in reality) has the assent 
of the king’s brother, in order to pledge him against the English 
and prevent their mines from exploding. In short the trade is 
utterly destroyed by the irreparable rupture between the two kingdoms, 
as they hae recently issued letters of marque to all subjects and 
inhabitants who ask for them, to cruise against the Freich, and all 
goods found in ships carrying that flag, to whatsoever nation they 
belong, are declared good prizes. This phase pledges them more 
and more to war, and will be one of those most difficult to adjust 
as it affects the interests of private individuals, and once these ships 
have put to sea it will not prove so easy to recall them or find out 
where they are. 

Although Seaton, the Scot, made no proposals for negotiation, I 
got scent that he had some orders, though solely in the event of doing 
well for France and greatly to her advantage, such as assenting to 
Buckingham’s return on an embassy, to urge the sending of some 
one to France in the king’s name and similar exorbitant demands. 
I have not seen him but fancy, after the refusal of the passport, he 
left on the plea of buying horses in the country, but really to get out 
of the kingdom, after having thoroughly acquainted himself with all 
these affairs, his impression being that the English forces can neither 
do great things nor follow them up by reinforcements if done. These 
very unfavourable reports will increase the pretensions of the Most 
Christian. I believe all the court rejoice at the turmoil because, being 
employed, they profit by it, and they look no further. 

The courier arrested at Dover has been released at the French 
secretary's request, but the letters were detained and opened under 
pretence of having miscarried. He greatly resents this and came 





* A farewell supper at York House and a masque, on ‘Tuesday the 25th May. 
Birch : Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, page 226. 
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to tell me about it. I urged him to prevent such incidents by 
advocating an adjustment. He assured me that his master was 
very well inclined to this, and I found they would not object to 
Carleton’s negotiations in the Netherlands and the secretary had 
already written about them to the Court. In conclusion, despite 
all this progress, the Court still doubts whether the duke will put 
to sea. I consider him so far pledged that he cannot honourably 
draw back, though bearing in mind past events some doubts on the 
subject are now current here. 

London, the 2nd June, 1627, 

[Italian ; deciphered. ] 


290. Atvisz ContTarinr, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the DocE and Srna, 


The Dutch commissioner negotiates daily with the Lords of the 
Council, but makes very little progress. They have decided that 
the trial about the Amboyna affair shall be continued under Carleton’s 
eye in the Netherlands of such of the accomplices as have returned 
thither, without waiting any longer for Cun, who went back to the 
East contrary to the promise made to the king here, Carleton having 
undertaken to propose his recall at the Hague. As regards the 
seizure of Dutch bottoms in this country they discuss the claims 
of each vessel separately, which causes much delay. He hopes for 
satisfaction, declaring that if it is not granted Carleton on his 
journey will receive some affront from the populace of the maritime 
towns, who are much interested in these reprisals, and are impatient 


_ of control. 


As regards the property of Dutchmen seized on French ships 
they have promised the commissioner that distinction shall be made, 
but as it is of considerable value and the want of money so great, 
I know not what to expect. 

When they nominated the Prince of Orange a Knight of the Garter, 
no communication was made to the Dutch ambassador, Joachim, 
who was accordingly offended. Buckingham merely wrote a letter 
to the prince, who from what I understand, after consulting with 
some of the provinces in his confidence, has given it to be understood 
that when this honour was conferred on his late brother, it was with 
the assent of the States, and he also must pursue the same course. 
Owing, however, to the present disputes with France he does not know 
what resolve they might form so that it would be well to delay sending 
him the order for a few days longer. Despite this Carieton will 
take it with him and decide on the spot so as to avoid a repulse, as 
the choice was really only made to render France suspicious. The 
Prince of Orange and the King of Sweden were both chosen without 
receiving any previous notice, as the nominations are mostly made 
accidentally and according to the caprice of the moment. 

Some of the ships of this fleet being quite ready for sea have gone 
out to guard the coast and the Channel, though we hear that some 
Hamburg ships have passed in safety, laden with cordage and other 
naval stores for Spain. This, together with other intelligence from 
that country that they purpose arming briskly, has somewhat dis- 
concerted the resolves made here, 
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One Lionel Wake (Lovach), an English merchant of Antwerp, 
related to the ambassador at Venice, has arrived here. He is com- 
missioned to procrastinate the negotiations for the opening of the 
trade with Dunkirk for four or six ships on either side, a project 
which at the present crisis is also encouraged by the postmaster for 
the passage of the letters, as, should the misunderstanding with France 
continue, the trade will be interrupted. I do not hear that as yet 
they listen to this, nor can such treaties take effect without the consent 
of the United Provinces, because of the usual guard which they keep 
on the coast. I am not aware that he has any other business, though 
I well know he says very freely that the Spaniards are most disposed 
to make terms with the English. I have some suspicion that this 
Wake left Flanders after the Abbot Scaglia’s arrival, which has 
been announced, though not for certain, as there are no letters from 
any quarter, which makes it very difficult to learn any political news, 
especially about these affairs, as they conceal them to the utmost 
from those whom they suppose to be opposed to them. 

A Portuguese Franciscan friar* has also been released from prison 
at the Infanta’s request, in exchange for 90 sailors. He is about 
to depart for Brussels, and having been to the duke for his passports 
was requested by him to wait a few days, as the king wished to speak 
to him. It seems that a conference has already taken place between 
these three alone, the duke having offered him board, clothing, money, 
efc., which looks very suspicious. 

A gentleman has arrived from the King of Denmark, with despatches 
addressed t0 the Ambassador Rosengratz, who has already departed. 
It is said he brings demands for money, the usual urgent requests 
for the troops who hive been already sent, and praise of Colonel Morgan, 
because in the defence of a certain post towards Bremen he behaved 
admirably. It cannot be ascertained whether there are any more 
secret commissions, as the agent of the Danish king here,t being 
an Englishman, has not the key of the cipher. 

Sir [Isaac] Wake’s gentleman, who was to have been sent with 
letters and demands to your Serenity, has not yet departed, nor will 
he go, in order not to place himself at the mercy of the French, after 
the arrest of the couriers, but I understand that the journey to Italy 
will be performed, but at leisure, by a servant of Buckingham named 
Lanier, he being sent to Mantua to make a purchase of pictures 
and antiquities now they hear that the Duke Vincenzo wishes to 
part with them. I do not think he will have any other business.} 

London, the 2nd June, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


291. Zorzit Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and SENATE. 


They are making forty pieces of artillery in the foundries here 
for the fleet, according to the invention of Targoni, I wrote of. 





* Called Father Adrian. See no. 311 at page 255, below. 

+ The Danish agent was William Belou; but perhaps the reference is to Sir 
Andrew Sinclair who had. previously represented Denmark in England. 

¢ Nicholas Lanier. Salvetti writes on the 2nd June: Il quale (Charles) vorra 
forsee mandarla (Mantua) ver un tale Niccolo Levier, suo musico, che manda a 
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Twenty will be of 800/bs. and 20 of 1,000/bs. weight. Although 
they are so poor in metal they design their guns to fire balls of 100 to 
150/bs., wherewith to send to the bottom whatever they meet. 
The terrible results they produce are shown by experiments 
made in the river here for several weeks past in the presence of 
the cardinal, Schomberg and others. He called upon me 
yesterday and said he was going in a fortnight to Britanny, to 
equip a good number of ships, with which he imagines he will 
not only reduce La Rochelle but boasts that he will enter the ports 
of England itself, with these thunder-bolts of his, or will go and 
sink the fleet. 

The English agent, Achin,* who has stayed on here through 
all these disputes, has had leave from the ministers, which was 
refused some days ago, and his passport. He left yesterday, 
having first called at this embassy. ; 

Paris, the 2nd June, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


292. Axvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Srenartr. 


The day before yesterday I addressed two long despatches to your 
Serenity by an express messenger, who was to cross the sea privily 
towards Holland, as the ports are still closed. Last night letters 
said to be from the Abbot Scaglia arrived from Brussels and to-day 
they suddenly decided that Carleton should immediately leave for 
the Netherlands. I endeavoured to gee him and obtain confirmation 
of this sudden resolve from the Dutch ambassador and others, and 
I am still at work to-night to acquaint your Serenity with the 
result. 

I find, as I wrote several months ago, the Duke of Savoy goes 
about embroiling everything and a sharp look out must be kept upon 
him. In the very brief space granted me I discover that on Carleton’s 
arrival in the Netherlands, either Scaglia will be already there or 
he will arrive shortly, and they will have a very close understanding 
together. The overtures will be for adjustment with the Spaniards, 
from whom Scaglia will perhaps have had good words at Brussels, 
as I am certain they would give them to anyone for the sake of a 
rupture between the two crowns. 

Carleton will sound the inclination of the States and try and 
make them adhere to Scaglia’s proposals ; but should he meet with 
difficulties I fancy he will eapatiate on the misconduct of the French 
and allege the considerable succour afforded them by the Spaniards, 
it being understood that some of their ships are already defending 
the coast of Britanny, causing uneasiness owing to its nearness to 
Ireland. 

He will endeavour to acquaint the government here with what 
they may hope from their friends, so as to make the attack in the 





quella volta per comprare diverse statue e pitture, che la Maesta Sua e informato 
siano per venderki, appartenente al defunto Sig. Duca Ferdinando. Brit, Mus, 
Add. MSS. 27962p. ' 

* John Hawkins. 
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most advantageous quarter, seeing that war with France and Spain 
simultaneously, would be very perilous, if only on account of English 
trade. In short, they seek to profit by the fear of the fleet before tt 
wuts to sea, or to ascertain the intention both of friends and enemies, 
as on going out and not doing anything, which would be very difficult, 
the King of England will be in a sorry plight. 

It is evident that Scaglia is negotiating this affair at Brussels 
with the intention of passing it on to the Hague, and indeed they 
say he will subsequently come to England to make it appear, for 
reputation’s sake, that he prays the king to make peace and also 
to alarm the Genoese by the naval preparations of this government. 
Carleton himself does not deny this and talking with the Dutch 
ambassador, who remarked to him that it was not the moment to make 
such attempts until after soundly beating the Spaniards at sea, as 
so long as they remained in force afloat any truce or peace conceded 
by them, however advantageous it might appear to England, would 
be a law of slavery for all and for Germany in particular, although 
little thought is had for that region as being too topical (topico) and 
ordinary. Carleton replied that he should not have made such 
proposals, but he believed they proceeded from some friendly power, 
which so far as I can see means no one but Scaglia. This is con- 
firmed by the unusual reserve shown by Carleton when speaking 
to me and the Dutch ambassador about this sudden resolve, his tone 
and countenance indicating the regret of one compelled to act contrary 
to his own judgment. He also takes with him that Gerbier, who 
set on foot the colloquies with the Antwerp painter, for the purpose, 
I believe, of again employing him on the same business ; 80 suspicions 
increase in every direction. 

Some persons, judging from the fickleness of the English govern- 
ment, assure me that Carleton himself will go to Brussels, though 
neither in reason nor for the king’s repute can I believe it, though 
the reserve about this journey is certainly suspicious, and the severity 
used to prevent the passage of messengers and letters causes general 
mistrust. The Dutch ambassador is in great distress, not knowing 
how to forewarn his masters. Indeed, he tells me he would fain go 
to them himself to counteract these machinations. I am in a like 
state of anaiety, but if my diligence can be of any avail I hope your 
Excellencies and the Ambassador Soranzo will not be taken unawares 
by unexpected negotiations, especially of such importance as this 
which would alter the state of all Europe. 

I have spoken to Carleton as I have frequently written, especially 
urging him to uphold his reputation by uniting these two crowns 


_ and not separating them for ever by these new treaties. He 


answered me by making the usual complaints about the French, 
with whom a rupture draws nearer daily. The English secretary, 
who has now returned from France confirmed to me the orders given 
him by his king to listen to any proposal and support it warmly, 
telling me, moreover, that should the French wish it in earnest, they 
would still be in time to draw down these devices on the head of 
Spain. This is what Savoy should apply his mind to, as were 
th ny apparent hope of success I have no doubt but that by 
Clee. Po ame ae “sg. sae 
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fleet, they would strike a betier blow in a quarter where less suspicion 
is entertained. 

London, the 4th June, 1627. 

[Ltalian ; deciphered.} 


293, Grronamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Docr and Senate. 


A Bohemian gentleman, who came from Venice and brought 
letters of the Ambassador Wake to Olivieri,* who is now here, 
sent on the letters and continued his journey to Basel, although 
the ambassador wrote that he would confer with Olivieri, who 
would know what to do. Accordingly, Olivieri is very perplexed. 
Two other English gentlemen, who went to Turin with Montagu, 
and came here out of curiosity to see Geneva and this country, 
left four days ago for Venice, expecting to find Montagu there. . 

Zurich, the 4th June, 1627. 

(Italian. ] 


294. Presented in the Collegio by the Secretary of England 
in the name of the Ambassador Wake. 


3,000 horse and some 4,000 foot of his Majesty have entered 
the margraviate of Brandenburg, where they are trying to drive 
the enemy from the places they recently took, and I venture to 
say that in my next your Excellencies will find that we have 
driven them from Brandenburg, Rahenau, Puurlburg and 


. Favelburg. The king having put the English in his new fortress 
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near Bremen, Tilly sent five regimgnts of foot and three of horse 
to attack them, but they were repulsed with the loss of many 
men while we only lost four. 12,000 ment of Sir Charles Morgan 
have arrived and we expect the others daily. The king proposes 
to leave Stade with 3,000 horse and as many foot. At this instant 
the king writes to me in his own hand that three of the best of 
Tilly’s cavalry regiments have mutinied, those of Colonels Buk, 
Curtenbak and Erffet, but these colonels continue with the 
enemy. As a postscript his Majesty writes: Crescit crescit haec 
mutinatio brevi plura 3 

Hamburg, the 15th May, 1627. 

[falian.] 


295. To the Ambassador in England. 


It is some weeks since we had letters from you, the last being 
of the 23rd April. We attribute this to the closing of the ports, 
as we know your diligence in sending us all particulars. Cardinal 
Richelieu sent the Abbot of Foest to inform our ambassador of 
the capture of many rich French ships by the English fleet. In 
his reply Zorzi expressed regret at the embitterment of the 
quarrel between the two crowns. Perhaps this incident may bring 
about overtures for an accommodation. We have already 





* Oliver Fleming. 

+ There is an error in the number, except that the Irish have arrived, other- 
wise there are no more than 1,200. Note in the text, 

t The Sieur La Fond, Abbot of Foix. 
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expressed our good will towards this and directed you how to 
comport yourself. We hear on good authority that they had 
some idea in France that Montagu’s mission to Turin was to bring 
about a union between England, our republic and the Duke of 
Savoy, we do not know upon what grounds, except Montagu’s 
journey, and the rumour that he travelled incognito as far as 
Padua to confer with the Ambassador Wake. This will serve 
you for information, so that you may find out what you can. 

Ayes, 126. Noes, 0. Neutral, 10. 

(talian.} 


296. To the Ambassador in Spain and the like to the other 
Courts. 


When we released the French ambassador’s servant, arrested 
for firing a pistol, the Most Christian expressed his complete 
satisfaction. Since then, owing to the malicious report of the 
ambassador, those ministers, though not including Cardinal 
Richelieu, said they would refuse audience of the king, unless 
their representative’s dignity was vindicated. Zorzi decided to 
abstain from seeing the ministers till he heard from us, and we 
instructed him to point out to the cardinal the impropriety of 
asking more from the republic than what it had done, and our 
astonishment at their way of treating our ambassador. The 
cardinal recognised the force of this, and confirmed the king’s 
desire for cordial relations with the republic. We have 
informed you of the sequence of these events because we 
understand that the matter has been misrepresented abroad, 
and so that you may contradict false statements, showing that 
the royal ministers are so far from persisting in these pretensions 
that even Richelieu has spoken to our ambassador in a long 
interview about the quarrels with England, and has sent on 
purpose to inform him of the recent capture of French ships by 
the English fleet. 

Ayes, 127. Noes, 2. Neutral, 5. 

{ltahian.] 


297. To the Rectors of Padua. 


Your visit to the English ambassador and the other matters 
which you report in your letters of the 27th ult. have given us 
full satisfaction, seeing the importance of encouraging good 
relations with foreign ministers by such demonstrations. We 
commend you for what you have done and are very glad to have 
the advices you sent. 

Ayes, 150. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

[Italian.] 


298. Atvise ConTaRINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Dogz and SENaTE. 

After I had worked the whole of the night before last that my letters 
might be taken by Carleton, who had sent his baggage and effects 
to Gravesend with all speed, besides having taken leave of the king 
and court. he was stooned in one moment bu the duke. under pretence 
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that his creature, Gerbier, was not ready to depart, a mark of distrust 
with which Carleton himself is by no means pleased, seeing himself 
the sport of caprice. He has therefore gone into the country with 
the intention of returning shortly. 

The cause of this delay is attributed to designs on France, 
which have been in great part discovered by the arrest of certain 
persons at La Rochelle, to fresh chimeras based by the duke on 
the negotiations at Brussels and to reports that the Most Christian is 
sending an ambassador extraordinary to the Netherlands, as, for 
reputation’s sake, they want him to arrive before Carleton. 

I might have combined my last letters and these present, but I 
thought it better for your Serenity to see to the life the vacillation 
of this government and judge of its feebleness. I am confounded 
by this time at having to announce on the same subject so 
many variations as to seem practically incredible, but if they 
proceed in this way I shall certainly continue to track them in 
all their windings, regretting in the meantime that all these 
forms of government are not only injurious to England but 
also to the common cause of Europe, the French being emboldened 
and elated by their reflex. At any rate, besides the other mishaps 
and impediments, the wind continuing contrary since I sent my 
messenger to the seaside a week ago, I think it advisable to despatch 
these present to him, that they may cross at the same time, if 
possible, although their strictness increases daily, so that I have to 
think more about getting the letters across than about the letters them- 
selves. Certainly in England they have never seen so long a closure 


. of the ports, so inconvenient for the merchants and so rigorously 


enforced, as not only do they deny the Dutch ambassador the departure 
of his men-of-war, which remain idle here, though much needed 
on the coast of Flanders, but also of those which on their way to and 
from the Levant have touched these harbours, although utterly 
ignorant of the present proceedings with France. I therefore still 
keep quiet, being sure of a repulse, and wish these present letters 
to cross the sea before asking for the passport, in order not to be 
so much watched and perhaps prevented. 

Meanwhile, during these last two days, since the despatch of 
the last, I have received confirmation of the journey to Holland 
of the Abbot Scaglia, in a private capacity ; for this intelligence 
I am indebted to the Ambassador Soranzo; who thus dispels my 
darkness from lack of advices from Italy and elsewhere. I send 
these letters to him open as I think it important to get to the bottom 
of Scaglia’s negotiations and designs. 

With regard to the fleet everything tends to delay more than ever, 
nor will it put to sea for the next three weeks at least. The king 
has also delayed his departure for Portsmouth. Never were such 
doings witnessed in this kingdom, where trade and letters being 
stopped, everything goes to ruin. 

The magistracy at La Rochelle have imprisoned two Frenchmen, 
Lavin and Ravic, they being two of those who left with letters from 
Buckingham and Soubise for the Huguenots. The news causes 
great regret, and simultaneously report says that the projects of 
this side having been discovered, they cannot be so easily resumed 
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and that the duke’s departure is more uncertain than ever. Continuing 
his purge he remains in bed all day and works and negotiates at 
night, so that he himself and those who transact business with him 
may be less remarked. 

The levy of the new English regiments continues, and the troops 
are placed in the Isle of Wight to prevent their escape, which all 
endeavour to effect, showing that they make war unwillingly and by 
compulsion. 

Some of the French ships which were seized are being fitted out 
as men-of-war, others already armed are being caulked, and altogether 
require time for their equapment. Trial has been made on_ the 
Thames of some submarine artificial fireworks, with which to blow 
up ships, but from what I understand, they have not succeeded, though 
the affair is kept secret. 

Lachins, secretary of the Earl of Holland, has returned from 
France, where he had the name of his Majesty’s resident at that 
court, being recalled by the king. I do not yet hear that the French 
secretary here has similar orders, but they will hardly let him go 
owing to his knowledge of the projects and forces of this government, 
this mutual recall of ministers indicating increase of dissatisfaction. 

A Spanish ship has been captured,* on board of which was a 
Spanish gentleman of good family, a Mendoza, said to be related 
to Inoiosa. Being brought to London he was presented to the duke 
in a place where the king could see him unseen. The Spaniard 
knelt and the duke most graciously embraced, comforted and promised 
him that immediately the ports were opened he should be dismissed 
without ransom, offering him every accommodation in the meantime. 
I am told that the duke wished the king to confer some honour on 
him, but his Majesty declined, saying it sufficed to restore him to 
liberty, the greatest of all boons. 

I also understand that they are drafting from Ireland 14 com- 
panies of veterans for the fleet, so that owing to the diminution of 
the regiments there would remain but few other paid troops im that 
kingdom for its defence, a proof that they have small fear in that 
quarter ; nor could they have any save of the Spaniards, to whom 
the Irish are devoted, nor do I hear of any more Spanish and 
Dunkirk ships on the coast of Britanny. From these premises 
and other facts reported the court now talks very freely of negotiations 
with the Spaniards and of their inclination towards peace with 


‘England, special mention being made of a friar in Spain whe is 


exerting himself greatly. The duke alone favours this machination 
and possibly by the advice of the Jesuits, who have free acces to his 
house. As frequently remarked, the king is very averse to agree 
to this without allies, many of the other councillors and ministers 
being of the same opinion, talking to me about it as of a thing 
ignominious beyond measure for England. I do not believe they 
say so to humour me, as the thing is evident. I may add that the 
queen having offered to mediate for a reconciliation, the king forbad 
her to do so. It is true I should not anticipate any great good, as 





* Captured by Sir John Hippesley’s ship the Sweepstake after a fight with three 
opponents. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 188. Birch: Court and Times of 
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she is very young and has no counsellor at hand but at any rate it 
shows that his Majesty is irritated. 

London, the 6th June, 1627. 

Postscript.—At this very moment the agent of the United 
Provinces at Calais has arrived here from that fortress having 
been sent, so far as I can gather, by the French governor, to try 
and obtain some facility for the poor seamen, that by means of 
small boats they may convey passengers as formerly, seeing they 
have no other means of subsistence. I do not know whether 
this overture for private individuals has deeper roots, I do not 
believe so, but I will keep on the watch. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


299, Giovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogs and SEznaTe. 

Since I sent my last, two French gentlemen have come bringing 

word of Scaglia’s arrival at Breda, whither they accompanied him 
from Brussels. The fact that he does not continue his journey 
when he might easily do so, excites comment. It was said before 
that he delayed his coming in order to meet Carleton. It is 
announced with every appearance of truth that a congress has been 
summoned at Rosendal, a neutral place in Brabant, four hours from 
Breda, whither representatives have gone from the Infanta and the 
States. It is said to be for an exchange of prisoners and some 
matters of trade. There is fear of a truce or a complete settlement ; 
the prince is more anxious for peace than anything. 
- I had written thus far when I was advised that Scaglia had 
arrived, and at the same moment he 2ntered my room unannounced. 
He stayed an hour but did not talk of affairs. I think he wished 
to give me the impression that his movements were merely in order 
to alarm the French. He said he did not know what had moved 
the duke towards an accommodation between the Spaniards and 
the English ; if he had been at Turin he would have opposed it 
strongly. He believes nothing will be done in the matter. He does 
not believe that Chevreuse went to England because of the Most 
Christian’s dislike for him. It was announced as coming from 
the cardinal. Every one thought that the English would hear him 
gladly because of the high opinion held of him by Buckingham and 
the king himself. He told me that the Marquis of Coure might 
go instead and people had already gone over to find out if he would be 
received. Nothing is heard of the sailing of the fleet; the ports 
still remain closed and no news comes from that quarter. He knew 
no more of Carleton than what I have written. 

The Hague, the 7th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


300. Atvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Dogz and Srnatr. 

After I despatched my last letters an incident occurred to 
change all the affairs of this kingdom. Last night a post arrived 
unexpectedly from Portsmouth with news brought by a ship 
that 28 vessels, including some large galleons with 3.000 Snanish 
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infantry, were in that neighbourhood and said to be steering 
towards Dunkirk. The king having received the news two hours 
after midnight, called a council, and they determined that the 
duke should put to sea at once with the ships ready in the 
Downs, some 25 in number, all the others in the Thames having 
orders to delay their repairs and hasten to sea. 

The duke therefore departed to-day at noon, with the 
intention of embarking to-morrow night, to .prevent if possible 
the passage of this reinforcement, and as the Spaniards have 
the wind in their teeth, it is not known what may happen if the 
two fleets fall in with each other. They have acquainted the Dutch 
ambassador with the news that he may impart it to the 
guardships of the United Provinces on the coasts of Flanders 
and on this occasion they have allowed the two men-of-war which 
were stopped in the river, to depart. Such is the circumstance, 
which excites comment, not without good reason, because in the first 
place no other courier has arrived since midnight, so it may be supposed 
these vessels are out of sight of England, or that they have put back 
owing to the contrary wind. Others believe this an invention to 
save the duke’s reputation, so that his designs being discovered by 
the seizure of the two persons at La Rochelle he may avail himself 
of this fresh emergency as a pretext for renouncing his expedition. 
Appearances demonstrate the fact, for they have slackened the rigorous 
closing of the ports at, perhaps, the least opportune moment, so that 
he will expose himself yet more. The ships about to put to sea are 
without trgops and have merely been ordered to remain on their 
stations within the realm so as to be ready for any service ; similar 
commands being issued about all other provisions. 

The Dutch agent who arrived lately from Calais four days ago, 
as reported, has been told that he must await the duke’s return, 
which will be in a few days, and meanwhile he is not to depart. 
Were it not that the French prizes which are taken daily relieve 
the king’s necessities and consequently save the duke from ruin, 
I should say there is some glimpse of an adjustment, as the new 
governor of Calais sent this agent to offer the duke the best 
neighbourly treatment and the use of the harbour for the passage 
of goods, provided reciprocity was conceded in England. For 
the benefit of the poor they wish the small passage boats to ply as 
heretofore, in short, they make courteous offers which might serve 
as overtures for more important matters. 

I learn this very day that if Soubise knew how to begin negotiations 
with the Most Christian, he would gladly make the attempt, but I 
suspect he is no longer in time and that they do not trust him. 
Personally I will neglect no effort towards so great a benefit, and 
although the delay of Carleton’s mission does not displease me, by 
reason of the undesirable offices to which I alluded, yet I do not 
perceive that the king and the duke have made up their minds, there 
being some other suspicious appearances, besides the constant 
variation of these projects or chimeras ; so I can promise nothing 
positive about that good result which all honest men desire. 

London, the 11th June, 1627. 

[ftakian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
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301. Axvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


to the Dogz and SENnaTE. 
By my last I announced the sending of despatches by way of 


Inghilterra. Holland. After that I applied for a passport. In reply they 


enetian 
Archives, 


alleged difficulties and cited the example of other foreign 
ministers, saying finally they could only grant it me for Holland. 
I flatly refused in order not to limit the prerogatives of the 
embassy and place myself at the mercy of the winds. But all 
difficulties were overcome, his Majesty graciously allowing me to 
send one of my attendants out of the realm in whatever direc- 
tion I pleased. Despite their preoccupation about the fleet 
and other matters mentioned, the king chose to rely on my 
not transmitting other despatches with my own, a course I 
have scrupulously observed, keeping the matter secret from 
the other foreign ministers to prevent them from asking. I 
sent the Secretary Agostini to Dover for the purpose, as he 
has great experience, so I am certain he will do what is neces- 
sary. Regard for your Serenity’s neutrality does not, in my 
opinion, allow of any other course, to retain his Majesty’s 
confidence. 

I thus send by way of France all my letters since the 2nd May 
and have warned my messenger to proceed cautiously, as I suspect 
the governor of the towns along the French coast, thinking perhaps 
the letters are not in cipher, may play them some trick, to gain credit 
for zeal about advices. I have given him an ample patent to use 
only in case of emergency to save the letters. 1 have told him to 

.apply to the Ambassador Zorzi, whom I have asked, if he thinks 
fit, to send me a passport from the Most Christian to use in future 
difficulties, as the road through Holland is very uncertain and 
long and the Antwerp courier has been hitherto stopped, many 
weeks having elapsed without my receiving letters from Italy. 
With the increasing strain in the relations of the two crowns 
I must forewarn until your Excellencies assure me better of your 
will. Meanwhile, I will labour for you to receive letters as 
frequently as possible, being well aware that the emergencies 
here are the most curious and perhaps the most important, with 
the certainty that I have nothing more at heart than your 
service and that the difficulties of sending letters are exceptional. 
I make sure that you will pardon a delay of a few weeks, not in 
writing, for that has been more frequent than usual, but in 
receiving my advices. 

The duke embarked at Dover the day before yesterday, the 
llth, followed by 23 ships. The wind was fair for him and 
contrary to his presumed or at-least declared enemies, so that 
certain news of them was very speedily obtained. From a 


» message sent to me by the duke himself they were two fleets, one 


of Hamburg vessels from the Gut, the other of Flemings coming 
from Bordeaux with merchandise ; both at a standstill because 
of the same contrary wind. 

Many blame the duke for not having given chase, and doubt the 
sincerity of his hostility against the Spaniards, because having got 
no further than Portsmouth, he came back last night, having ridden 
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post, each moment of absence rendering him suspicious. The 
officers of the regiments went to their quarters, but with orders not 
to stir unless commanded, and with the pretext of the enemy they 
were marched away from here with the sailors without receiving 
the money they claimed. 

Some ships which are still in the river with their outfit are said 
to be merely awaiting a fair wind to go to Portsmouth, where the 
muster of all the reinforcements will be made, when the king may go 
and inspect them accompanied by Soubise, who is here. However, 
they will certainly not put to sea so immediately, bearing in mind 
the tranquillity of France when those two individuals were 
imprisoned at La Rochelle, that the fortress, the capital of the 
Huguenots, practically declared for the Most Christian, while on 
the other hand the action was blamed because on a future occasion 
it might cause the loss of the king’s usual protection, this new fear 
being possibly suggested for the purpose of making them change 
their course. 

London, the 13th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


302. Zorzt Zorzr, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and SENATE. 


The damage inflicted by the English fleet, though not very 
considerable, is quite authentic. Off Boulogne they took two 
ships, not, valuable and without cargoes, and off Calais they 
captured a number of barges, chiefly for ferries and fishermen. 
These frequent blows, which only strike the ears of the cardinal, 
affect the merchants more seriously, who suffer the loss of their 
substance and cry out against the author of their unbearable 
misfortunes. Many have been sent to prison for having gone 
too far, and that has been the first provision to meet the emergency. 
In order to prevent matters from going from bad to worse they 
are hastening the equipment of many of the ships here, though 
it will be many weeks before they are ready. The governors of 
the coast towns of Britanny and Picardy have all been sent to 
their posts. 

Even at the third session the edicts have not passed the par- 
liament, and they have sent a written reply to the king, so there 
is no way but an exercise of the royal authority. 

Paris, the 11th June, 1627, 

[Italian.} ' 


303. Grrotamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the DocE AnD SENATE. 


I learn from the man of England here that Montagu’s journey 
incognito was undoubtedly taken in order to confer with the 
Ambassador Wake, and that they met at Padua, or some place 
quite close. 

Zurich, the 11th June, 1627. 

[Italian.] 
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June 12. 304. AwzoLto Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
Senato, to the Docr and Sunats. 


Diopacel, A Capuchin, colleague of the late D. Hyacinth, who acted for 
Rome. the Duke of Bavaria in Germany, has brought the friar’s papers 
Accent here. Lodovisio and Barbarino, appointed for the purpose, 
have seen them and they were subsequently sealed and put away. 
It is true that as they will have been seen by undesirable persons 
and the best scattered in all probability, this friar may have 
desired to make his zeal profitable by bringing them to these 


archives. 
Rome, the 12th June, 1627, 
[Ltalian.] 
June 12. 305. Agostin Vianvono, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
Senato, to the Doce and Senate. 
ecreta, * " . soe . 
Dispacci, An English subject* at this court who received a provision in 


arene: the time of the other Ferdinand, by virtue of a golden bull 
aie obtained from the emperor, declaring him the true Duke of 
Northumberland in England, and of similar declarations by 
the pope, declaring that to him belong all the revenues and fruits 
of that duchy, had an idea, which he imparted to the Grand 
Duke, to have the goods which come from England to Leghorn 
sequestrated, by reason of these claims, which would amount to 
millions. But their Highnesses will not permit it, in order not 
to prejudice that mart by diminishing or rather entirely diverting 
the traffic of English ships there by such means. 
Florence, the 12th June, 1627. , 
[Ltalian.} 


June 13, 306. Srpastisano VENIERO, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 


Senato, stantinople, to the Doar and Srnarte. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, On hearing that all the dragomans had been excluded from the 
Costantinopoli. Divan because of some offence given to the Caimecan by those of 
Archives, France in the matter of the Archbishop of Smyrna, I went and 
pointed out to the Pasha the wnreasonableness of excluding those 
of your Serenity for the faults of others. Accordingly, he gave orders 
for the admission of Brutti, and I understand that he did the same 
afterwards for one of the dragomans of England, who also made 
remonstrance, those of France and Flanders being still shut out. 
The Vigne of Pera, the 13th June, 1627. 
[Utalian ; deciphered.] 


June 13. 307. Szpastiano VENIERO, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 


Senato. stantinople, to the Doer and Sznats. 
Secreta. 


Digpacci. _ _In the matter of the peace with the emperor I must tell your Serenity 
Costantinopoli.that the English ambassador also hopes that it will be upset by the 
Archives, rtifices of Gabor, as he thinks it impossible that that prince will 
fail in the numerous promises made to his king and the other allies. 

He says that Gabor had received 100,000 riz dollars from the allies 


* Robert Dudley, son of Elizabeth's favourite. 
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after it was reported that he had concluded peace. He added that he 
had 40,000 more here on Gabor’s behalf and he would not have paid 
them if he had not first quite understood the event of these negotiations. 
He said he was the one who married Gabor to Brandenburg’s 
daughter. He had always taken Gabor’s part and will not believe 
yet that he has been deceived. I fear that this worthy cavalier speaks 
rather after the ingenuousness of his nature and what he desires 
than for what can be hoped. Nevertheless, I agree with his opinions, 
as instructed, although I have not passed any office with the Caimecan or 
Mufti to dissuade them, as one could hope for no good from it. The 
ambassador gently remonstrated because your Excellencies would 
not help Gabor, though it was so important for the common cause. 
I replied according to my instructions and easily satisfied him. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 13th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


308. Marc AnToxio Morestnt, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Doce and Sznatr. 


Scaglia tries to make me believe two things in his letters received 
last week from Brussels, one that he has no negotiations or 
business there, the other that the bad behaviour of Richelieu 
and the other ministers is not sufficient even to make him change 
his views about the public weal. He says he proposes to go on 
to Amsterdam for his own pleasure aa tries to appear to me 
devoid of all passion. 

M. de Bougi, the French ambassador at that Court, wrote to 
Arbo immediately Scaglia arrived informing him of all he had 
gathered about the reasons for that’ journey. He says Scaglia 
has gone in response to overtures made by the Catholic, the 
Infanta being related both to him and the duke. 

I need not examine whether the French minister discovered 
this or if Scaglia gave it out in order to make France uneasy. 
I know that the information has disturbed that court, and Arbo 
has written warning Marini that the Spaniards are trying to win 
over the duke. The same letter contains the following :—The 
close friendship at present existing between his Highness and the 
English cannot serve them for the affairs of Italy, and we must 
conclude either that the duke wants to make himself necessary 
to France and so achieve his objects, and possibly also secure the 
title of king, from the two kings, or force them to continue their 
efforts against the Spaniards or to smooth the way towards a 
better union with those who wish to disturb the peace of the 
realm, and with M. de Rohan in particular. This is what disturbs 
them most and the latest news from France is of active pre- 
parations for the war which they expect to have with the English 
and Huguenots also. 

He says that the English secretary had taken leave and certain 
news has come of the sailing of the English fleet, over 100 sail 
strong, towards Britanny, with the main object of attacking 
the cardinal’s towns and ships, against whom it seems they really 
wish to wage war ; and that is what the duke here always advises, 
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in order not to create universal irritation and to conciliate those 
who lament the present government, with the object of forcing 
the king to abandon the cardinal, whose fall would bring about 
peace, a reconciliation and the joining of forces against the common 
Spanish enemy. 

Yet although everything points to war, they do not cease to 
demonstrate a desire for peace. Montagu has replied to the 
paper from France and I enclose a copy. The duke wanted the 
French ambassador to receive it from Montagu, but he refused, 
and 86 the duke handed it to Marini, who forwarded it to Paris. 

Turin, the 14th June, 1627. 

[Italian] 


309. Reply of Montagu to the paper from France. 


Lord Montagu replies in the name of the King of Great Britain 
that the public contracts made no mention of particular persons 
and so there was no obligation except to maintain the number of 
the officials and not individuals who were disliked and as they 
offered to reinstate all whom the ambassador demanded, they 
claimed to have done their part. 

The first ships arrested came from Spanish ports. The treaty 
allowed arrests until the goods were adjudged to belong to 
Frenchmen, and some had already been restored when his Majesty 
ordered the seizure of all Engish goods,,contrary to the treaty. 
This caused the English to issue letters for reprisals, since when 
they have made many captures. - 

A general seizure was made of all the English ships at 
Bordeaux, contrary to the treaty. This action of France led 
to all the acts of violence at sea. Although his Majesty would 
not ratify Bassompierre’s treaty the King of Great Britain 
acceded. to do all that was asked of him, and he did all in his 
power to maintain the agreements, but France took away the 
means of further negotiation by withdrawing her ambassador. 
What security was there if they granted what was asked that 
more would not be demanded, when the king refused to ratify 
a treaty arranged by his ambassador. 

The point about Buckingham and the sending of Clerck and 
Gerbier was unreasonable ; they were on the spot and told the 
ministers that they had no doubt whatever but that if Bucking- 
ham came he would try to give satisfaction to his Majesty. 
Buckingham had always been zealous for his Majesty’s service, but 
never to the prejudice of his own master, and there is no evidence 
that he sent to agree that his master had granted too little. 

In conclusion, the King of Great Britain, owing to the pressure 
of the Duke of Savoy, will agree to any accommodation that the 
duke may find honourable and sincere. As the demand for 
guarantees for the fulfilment of the promises made by the English 
that is more recrimination than accusation and the King of Great 
Britain is content to leave the Duke of Savoy judge of the past 
as well as of the present and to put all in his hands, 

Tt Tialénm 7 
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310. Grro.amo Gratarot, Venetian Secretary in Spain, to 
the Docs and Senate. 


We hear that the quarrel between France and Englarid waxes 
fiercer than ever, and that the English fleet has taken some 
forty-two French ships with much merchandise. The Marquis of 
Rambouillet says however, that they are only two small ships 
of slight consideration. He adds that his king has forbidden 
his subjects to trade with England on pain of their lives and 
the forfeiture of their goods, while he has sequestrated all the 
goods of the English in his realm. He has also decided to arm 
forty gaileons to be kept constantly on that coast, and to keep 
forty more at Marseilles and Toulon. 

Madrid, the 15th June, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


311. Axvise Coyrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doar and Smnarte. 


The Secretary Agostini is still at Dover to send my preceding 
despatches. I have heard of the departure of Lord Carleton 
for the Netherlands and now send these few lines. J receive 
more and more confirmation of his interviews and negotiations 
with Scaglia and add that Burlamacchi having written to the Marquis 
Spinola, about commercial matters, he says, though I do not quite 
believe it, that minister answered in friendly terms on behalf of the 
Infanta touching the interests of this crown. These are all artifices 
to enable the Spaniards to realise those ends which they anticipate . 
through the rupture with France. They have also given as com- 
panion to Father Adrian the Portuguese Franciscan friar, of whom 
L wrote, a Catholic Scot named Rosce,* after lavishing every favour 
on the friar, who had several interviews with the duke, but I fancy 
without the king’s consent. I am told, moreover, that they have 
remitted 200 crowns to Brussels as a present to M. Isaac Antonio 
Luz, sometime a servant of your Serenity, to introduce him in some 
business as the friend of Burlamacchi. A few weeks ago Luz was 
at Brussels about claims at Breda formerly granted to them by Prince 
Maurice ; but he is now at the Hague, as he writes to me, but with 
the intention of returning thither. They have no reason to trust 
him as he is too well affected to the common cause and dependent 
on the States, unless it be that they wish thus to unbosom themselves. 
Should Luz be absent it is possible that others may take his -place, 
perceiving the ardent inclination here. I should regret this as he 
18 @ great confidant of mine and preserves his former affection-though 
deprived of his pension. I am writing to the Ambassador Soranzo 
to encourage him to show his zeal in the public cause tf he embark 
in this affair, and to obtain full knowledge of all that is taking place 
at this important crisis your Excellencies would open your hand 
somewhat, but only in case of profiting thereby. I do not think 
it would be money thrown away, as besides being a needy man, 
no one can be found to bestir himself nowadays without this 
inducement. 
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It is reported at Court that the duke will leave for Portsmouth 
to-morrow, and next Monday the king will do the like, while 
everything will be ready for sea towards the close of the month. 
But these same resolves, so often made and postponed, can no 
longer obtain firm belief, although in the end they will certainly 
not choose to waste such vast expenditure and application for 
the mere benefiting their negotiations or from the dread of war. 

Two Frenchmen, Savignac and Bolore, who were lately sent 
to the Tower, are accused of having a secret correspondence with 
the French ministers and also of having made mischief with 
the Rochellese, they likewise being Huguenots, disparaging the 
forces of England, magnifying the difficulty of reinforcements, the 
want of money, civil discord and the like. To them is imputed 
the arrest of the two Frenchmen at La Rochelle, of which I wrote. 

The Dutch ambassador has spoken as from himself to some persons 
in order that the transmission of the insignia of the Garter to the 
Prince of Orange may be delayed. Carleton replied that he was 
ordered to do his utmost in the assembly to obtain the assent of the 
States, and he should therefore take the insignia with him, though 
others tell me that they will follow and that the same herald will also 
take them to the King of Sweden. 

London, the 16th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] , 


312. To the Ambassador at the Hague. 


We imagine you are conversant with our desire for good relations 
between France and England. We have already sent you some 
idea of how to conduct yourself with the English and Savoyard 
ministers who are coming. We can only repeat that it will be 
useful to be on confidential terms with them and find out their 
business, owing to our sincere union with their princes. You 
will take care not to offend them or make them mistrustful of us, 
during their present quarrel with France. If these negotiations 
really tend to a union with Spain, as you conjecture, you will 
take occasion to point out the many disadvantages of such a 
course, subversive of their ancient policy, while you will encourage 
overtures for a reconciliation with France. Ali these suggestions 
will be useful, and we have given a similar charge to our 
ambassadors at London and Paris. 

Ayes, 129. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

{Italian.] 


313. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


The cardinal has retired to Scialiot, a pleasure resort a league 
from here. He tells every one he is very busy, but he sees whom 
he pleases. All his aims are directed to assembling and arming 
this fleet of his, and even in this place his chief delight is in testing 
the guns and various other machines invented by the engineer 
Targoni. 

Paris, the 17th June, 1627. 

[Italian.] 
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314. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 

At the news of the sailing of Buckingham and the English fleet, 
France sighed and the cardinal grew pale. He feared ruin and 
destruction and that the laments of the people might reach the 
king’s ears and bring about his overthrow. When the fleet 
sailed they had a great awe of it, but since its speedy return they 
speak of it with derision and of the commander with contempt. 
The cardinal has waxed bolder with every sign of weakness of 
the English. He means to have fifty ships ready at the end of 
this month and expects to increase the number. He hopes that 
the English fleet will break up for lack of money. He sees the 
Huguenots obedient, La Rochelle reasonable and the malcontent 
princes disorganised. All these might have been stirred by the 
English fleet, but now he considers he has them in hand. 

The parliament of Bordeaux refused to accept the edicts against 
English trade, and a Maitre des Requétes sent from here to sell 
the goods arrested had to return re infecta as neither the parliament 
nor the people would agree to this open rupture, as they have 
no other market for their substance than England, which also 
supplies them with what they lack in Gascony and Guienne. 
This mutual trade binds the two together so that the slightest 
change affects those provinces seriously. 

TI enclose two packets from England. 

Paris, the 8th June, 1627. 

[Italian.], 


315. Marc Antonio Morzsini, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to thé Dogz and Senate. 

Montagu left the day before yesterday. He received a chain 
with diamonds and a portrait of his Highness, set in diamonds, 
which might be worth some 5,000 crowns. 

He left on paper the most ample powers to his Highness to 
terminate the differences between France and his master, with 
an obligation never to listen to the proposals of any other prince 
soever. This declaration has given extreme satisfaction to the 
princes here. They make much of it and claim to have the yoke 
on the neck of France or at least of her ministers. It is said 
that Montagu might return, and his Highness told Marini that 
he had only gone to persuade his king not to take measures against 
France because the duke hoped to accommodate the differences, 
and he had urged Montagu to go for this purpose. The ambassador 
attaches little credit to this because the objects and passions of the 
princes here are apparent. He told me of the pressure they put 
on him to obtain the title of king from his master. England has 
promised it as well as the Duke of Saxony and the Protestant princes 
of Germany. After Montagu’s departure the prince had said to 
him : If the ministers will give us satisfaction, we will show them our 
gratitude, as their good or ill rests with us. 

The duke has sent to Venice the secretary of Wake, who usually 
resides here.* The reason is not known, but they say he may 


* Anthony Hales, See Wake’s despatch of the 9th July. S.P. Foreign, Venice. 
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recall Wake, who is bound to him in many respects, to help in the 
negotiations begun by Montagu. 

The leading merchants here have received orders to set up a 
house at Nice and to make use. of the mart of Villefranche which 
has been declared a free port. The English have promised to go 
there with their ships and goods. In this way the prince proposes 
to enrich his dominions and to divert trade from Leghorn and 
other places as well. But the new and old impositions stand in 
the way, and do not allow the people or the merchants to breathe ; 
while the insolence of the officials is even more injurious. 

Turin, the 21st June, 1627. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


316, Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and SENATE. 


On Monday morning I went to see the cardinal at Scialiot. 
He met me on the way and got into my carriage. He at once 
began of his own accord to speak of the affairs of England and 
never stopped until we reached the city, hardly giving me time 
to breathe, let alone to answer. He said he knew that the 
Ambassador Contarini had sent a special person to me from 
London, so he supposed I had later news than himself of Bucking- 
ham and the fleet. He was sure of their ill will, however, and 
need not ask more. Let them come if they pleased, the report 
of their coming was nothing new and expectation was tedious. 
For the sake of the common cause and to preserve affection 
between kinsfolk, France had hitherto played the part of a tolerant 
father, putting up with a thousand injuries and affronts from 
the English. The scene would now change, and the persons 
also. He tried to make me believe that if matters grow worse . 
the forces of this realm and its fleet will suffice not only for defence 
at home but to carry the war into the enemy’s country, in short, 
to attack England itself, a thing I certainly do not believe he 
can do. ' 

In the short space I had to answer him I could do no more 
than assure him that I had no news from across the water that 
he did not know. For the rest, I merely impressed upon him the 
condition of the world and the successful progress of the Spaniards 
to dominion. I left him at the Louvre with an incitement to an 
adjustment. 

Paris, the 24th June, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


317. To the Ambassador at the Hague. 


We have many particulars in yours of the 7th about the 
proceedings of the Abbot Scaglia, which seem contradictory and 
therefore curious and unlikely to succeed. You must try to 
get to the bottom of all this as we have no confirmation from 
elsewhere that they are to open negotiations at that court for 
an adjustment between France and England, and still less between 
the latter and Spain. Montagu has been a long while at Turin 
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and has held discussions with the duke and the Ambassador 
Marini on the subject. This will serve you for information. 
Ayes, 80. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 
[Ztalian.] 


‘ 


June 25. 318. To the Ambassadors in France, England and the States. 


panel, We enclose a copy of what our bailo at Constantinople sends us 


Deliberazioni, about a very important discussion with the ambassadors of 
Costantinopoll. Christian princes there, about the pirates, when they unanimously 
Auhives, agreed that no remedy could be expected from the Turks, and 
if the powers armed fleets of their own they might destroy these 
pirates, and if the Porte saw they were determined, it might do 

something. 

You will direct your offices so that they may not put aside 
any preparations which may help this affair, showing that the 
mere appearance of a real understanding on the subject among 
the powers might move the Turks, where mere offices and words 
would never prevail, and none of their ministers, who dispas- 
sionately consider the matter, such as Calil Pasha the Grand 
Vizier, could object to reasonable provision against the pirates, 
whose only aim is to trouble all nations. Every one must bear 
his share of the burden, as experience has shewn that separate 
action is useless. We ourselves, by keeping a large fleet at sea, 
do our best to secure shipping in the most remote parts of our 
state. We have done and shall do everything in our power to 
prevent this hurt, hoping that others will respond with equal 
good will and sincerity. Let every one do his share, and if that 
does not help matters, God alone can put things right. 

You will speak to this effect when you have the opportunity, 
as doubtless the news of the discussion will have reached those 
parts. You will confine yourself to generalities and wait to 
hear. what is proposed, but so that the ministers may be certain 
of our willingness to join in any reasonable plan. 

You will advise us fully of any proposals that are made so that 
we may declare our intentions more definitely, and the more 
you can accelerate this important affair, the better it will be for 
the public welfare and mutual satisfaction. 

Ayes, 80. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 

Utalian.] 


June 25, 319. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to. the 


Senato, Dogs and Senate. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, The king will take the field on Monday. On the Ist July 
peancie. 12,000 foot and 2,000 horse have a rendezvous between Tours 
* Atchives, and Montrichard. Everything cries aloud for arms and war; 
but it is not known whether the king is going to Poitou or Britanny. 
The worst is that there is no provision of money. They propose 
to spend what they have not got, and the cardinal relies chiefly 
upon the edicts, which have not passed. 
A rumour has done a great deal of harm to the effect that the 
king is only making this expedition to confirm the cardinal as 
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Admiral of the Sea in more than one province which has rejected 
him, and Britanny in particular. God grant that all may go off 
without further disturbance ; but I fear some great disaster, as I see 
nothing but confusion and violence all around. 

A friend, who has frequently assured me of the fraternal relations 
between Olivares and the cardinal, tells me once more of the 
excellent understanding between them. He declares that not a 
few of the Biscay ships and several Dunkirkers will join the fleet 
here against the English. The Dutch ambassador has also scented 
something of this. The cardinal has strongly urged upon him 
the renewal of the alliance, but he has let it be very freely under- 
stood that they do not mean to guarantee the ships of Spain 
thereby ; that the Dutch fleet will attack the French and Spaniards 
indifferently if they are together, and will chase them to the very 
ports of this realm and sink them there. 

Paris, the 25th June, 1627. 


[Italian.] 
June 26. 320. To the Bailo at Constantinople. 
Renato; Commend his discussion with the foreign ministers about 


Deliberazioni, pirates, especially with England. The idea is worthy of all 
Costantinopoli. praise, and to insist on it by frequent offices with those ministers 
Archives, ¢annot fail to help greatly, as it will impress the Turks. Enclose 
copies of letters sent to the ambassadors in France, England 
and the Netherlands. The sign of action on the part of the powers 
may induce the Turks to move on their 9wn account. 
* Ayes, 128. Noes, 0. Neutral, 6. 


[Italian.] 
June 26, 321. SrpasTiano VenrERo, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
Eee stantinople, to the Doar and Snare. 
ecreta, 


Dispecci, The English merchants here who trade in the Indies are advised 
Costantinopoli.that the King of Magor has inflicted a great defeat on the King of 
xoneten Persia, capturing a large district and taking the very important 
city of Cardior. The Persian ambassador has not yet arrived here. 
It is thought that this news is for the purpose of putting thoughts 
of peace out of their heads here, while increasing their hopes of 
success. 
The Vigne of Pera, the 26th June, 1627. 
[Italian ; deciphered.] 


June 26. 322. Srpastiano VeNrERO, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 


ee stantinople, to the DocE and SEnats. 
ercta, 
Dispacel The English ambassador here shows me the most remarkable 


Costantinopoliconfidence. After the first visits he was the first to call on me, out 
ANNE of pure friendliness. He invited me to his garden at Scutari, 
where I met his wife and the Greek Patriarch here. He deals with 
me with great openness and confidence. He told me that there was 
an ambassador of Gabor here, sent to him and to Flanders. He is 
afraid he has been sent to deceive them, though he wishes to be better 

informed, and he promised to tell me all that happens. 
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The French ambassador, on the other hand, is very stiff and 
mistrustful with me. He has no cause, as I invited him and not 
England to the banquet at my entrance. England visited me before 
him, but I have not shown any opinion on the dispute for precedence 
between them. 

The English ambassador has just been here and given me a minute 
account of his negotiations with Gabor’s ambassadors, which I 
will retail as briefly as possible.* He said they first presented their 
credentials to him and Flanders, as representing the league concluded, 
and then set forth the claims of their prince, three in number : (1) the 
payment of certain money, which he claims is due to him from last 
year ; (2) that they shall pass offices with the ministers here to upset 
the peace in negotiation with the emperor ; (3) the payment of the 
current instalments, so that he may fulfil his obligations. Before 
answering these demands England remonstrated strongly about the 
prince concluding peace when they thought he was about to fulfil 
his obligations. He said he did not know what to expect from the 
prince, but to bring him to a proper state of mind he had simulated 
a belief that the prince would fulfil his promises, and therefore he 
displayed his readiness to adhere to what his king had undertaken. 
He made representations calculated to dispose them to the service of 
the common cause. He said there was no obligation to pay the 
arrears claimed, because the league was only concluded last February. 
He promised his good offices with the King of Denmark, to whom 
they should address their requests in this particular, and as a just 
and powerful prince he would assuredly give them satisfaction. 
He was no? bound by the articles to make offices with the ministers 
here, as when the league was concluded he clearly stated that they 
meant it as one with a free prince, who could make war and peace 
as he pleased, styling him, By the Grace of God, Prince of 
Transylvania, lord of part of Hungary, and he had promised, 
even if nothing was done from this quarter, to join the Danish troops 
with 15,000 Hungarians and do his share towards the common 
cause. When England saw the prince actually armed and carrying 
out his obligations under the treaty, he would pay the money promised 
on behalf of his king, for which he had the means. He feared that 
the ambassadors had come here, not to proceed with sincerity, but 
to find a pretext to cover the shortcomings of their masters and lay 
the blame on others. He told them that he wished to negotiate by 
writing, as a guarantee. They protested strongly against this, but 
finally agreed, presenting a cautious document very different from 
what they had stated verbally, only claiming the outstanding debts 
to their prince and saying nothing about making offices against 
peace with the emperor, in order not to accuse themselves, and finally 
they end in generalities, saying that the prince has not failed in his 
oblgations to the allies. England made a long reply, substantially 
the same as he had told them orally. He tried to induce them to get 
the prince to send 15,000 Hungarians to the jrontier, to which he 
ts bound, to join the forces of Denmark. He could do this without 
leaving. his states or even making declared war on the emperor ; 

* See Roe’s account, Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, pages 651-5. The agent 
of Gabor was Sigismund Miches; the ambassador, Paul Keretetsye. 
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but they would not promise this for certain, though they held out 
great hopes. 

The ambassador told me that to facilitate this affair he and Flanders 
had decided to go to the Caimecan and Cusein Effendi to induce 
them not to conclude the peace, pointing out how harmful it would 
be and reminding them of their encouragement and promises, which © 
had led their princes to make the league with Gabor, but they found 
them so set upon peace that they could get nothing out of them except 
that the articles should be reported here before they were accepted 
and that it should be postponed for some time, and in concluding 
it they would comprise the powers friendly to the Porte. If it agreed 
with their interests they would also consent to Gabor joining the 
Danish forces with 15,000 Hungarians, if it did not force them to 
make war on the emperor. England told me much of the caution, 
circumspection and ambiguity of the ambassador of Flanders and 
his difficulty in inducing him to speak forcibly to the ministers here. 
He is doubtful about a favourable issue, but thinks he has done a 
great deal. He hopes that the Administrator of Mademburgh, 
general of the Danish army, may help the common cause. 

The ambassador told me a matter of great moment, namely that 
here they have a letter of the prince for the French ambassador, with 
the obligation not to present it without their consent. They urged 
us presentation, as it was advisable to show respect to the minister 
of so great a king, who could greatly assist the common cause. When 
they proposed to do it the Caimecan absolutely forbad it, saying 
it was against the interests of their prince and in favour of those 
of the emperor. This shows the esteem which the leading ministers 
here have for him and the result of what I said to the Caimecan 
some days ago. I thanked the ambissador for his confidence. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 26th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered] 


323. Acostin ViANvoLo, Venetian Secretary at Florence, to 
the Docs and SEnare. 


The English duke, who as 1 wrote recently wished to sequestrate 
English goods at Leghorn for 1,200,000 crowns because of his 
claims to the duchy of Northumberland and to help their 
realisation, offers one half to the Grand Duke, whom he has 
tried to convince that in addition to this great and certain 
advantage, according to him, for the port of Leghorn, which brings 
him but little so far, the trade at that mart would also return as 
before, because of the obligation he would take not to claim any 
more in these states for such reasons. At all events the Grand 
Duke would not allow it, and the Englishman now claims 
compensation from his Highness himself for the advantage he 
has prevented, in accordance with a papal act and decrees that 
whoever hindered him should be bound to compensate him for 
the loss under pain of excommunication. Thus he keeps pressing 
his demands, and the prince puts him off with words. 

This would have been a good opportunity to divert the English 
trade at Leghorn, and I have not failed to contribute my influence, 
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with tact, as this individual is very friendly and confidential with 
me. 
Florence, the 26th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics dectphered.} 


324. Giovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the DocE and SENATE. 


Carleton had his first audience of the assembly on Thursday. 
It was more complimentary than for affairs, in which he ouly referred 
in general terms to the ill behaviour of the French, laying all the 
blame on them for the disorders which have ensued. They have 
deputed some of ‘the assembly to treat with him, but they have not 
met yet. 

He called on the French ambassador and so did I, and on Saturday 
morning both visits were returned. I spoke to Carleton of the need 
for union between the two kings. He received this in good part 
and declared that the steps taken by his king had been forced upon 
him. Matters had gone so far that he did not see what hope there 
was of any reconciliation. However, we must not despair altogether 
because here there was a general disposition to lend a hand in the 
matter. He added: I think we shall follow the custom in France, 
where, as duels are forbidden, gentlemen go outside the country to 
settle their differences. He did not explain the metaphor, but I 
fancy he meant that it would be difficult to negotiate a reconciliation 
in England and France, but it might not be so hard outside those 
countries. He expressed his special satisfaction at the way in which 
the French ambassqdor had behaved to him, and said he could not 
desire more good will than he observed in the States. He also spoke 
well of Scaglia. 

I know from report that Carleton is a man of right views, very 
anxious for the settlement of these troubles. After he left, the French 
ambassador came to see me. He said he had called on Carleton, 
offering his condolences on the death of his wife, and expressing 
regret that the quarrel between their kings had gone so far, but he 
hoped his arrival would bring about a speedy adjustment. The 
ambassador remarked that he thought he had gone very far and his 
observations deserved a better response than Carleton made, as he 
was very curt. I told him that Carleton had expressed to me his 
high appreciation of the ambassador's office, and this mollified 
France. He took leave without discussing anything else. 

The Abbot Scaglia stays on here privately, saying he is awaiting 
commissions, which never arrive. Because Carleton delayed going 
to audience for four days some think that there was an understanding, 
but this has died out. He sees all the ministers and treats most 
confidentially with the French ambassador. I encourage this as 
much as possible. I find him very wide awake and sagacious and 
am the more cautious in my behaviour. 

I gather from his remarks that he claims to have in hand the business 
of an adjustment, to be negotiated in France or England. He does 
not think the overtures will be made here, because the great part of 
RT eee ge Ben thn Habel “Ramet  - TP a-caksol> aaaes da de wees. 
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Richelieu, of whom he always speaks with great venom, and the 
duke’s interests may bring the relations between the two crowns to 
an even worse pass than they are at present. I pray God his aims 
may be recognised. I believe that if Scaglia goes on to England, 
a thing he has never denied or admitted, tt will be for nothing else 
than because the English have not so far agreed to bring pressure on 
the French to satisfy the duke. I gather this from a remark he 
made that it is necessary to bring about an adjustment that shall 
satisfy others besides the French. In this state of affairs I think 
it is not necessary to do more than make manifest all tricks and 
show from which quarter difficulties arise. I think the abbot is 
much afraid that this affair will be taken out of his hands, as he 
would certainly lose the advantage he desires, and it might serve 
the public cause if he was forestalled from some other quarter and 
that may be the reason why the States here have decided to perform 
every possible office with Carleton, and if they do not find suitable 
openings they will even send an ambassador. They are not without 
suspicion at seeing the abbot dealing freely without all the foreign 
ministers without making any further declaration. I confess I am 
not suspicious, because I find that the French ambassador has a 
very different opinion. I think he will remain a few days longer, 
because he has told me several times that Montagu is to come, and 
he may easily be waiting for him, though in the meantime he may 
take a tour about the country. 

The Hague, the 28th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


325. Marc Anronto Morsstni, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Does and SENATE. 


Letters from France speak of the great alarm caused by the 
sailing of Buckingham with the English fleet, as he can land in 
countless places, sack and burn the country and withdraw at 
his ease, without their being able to offer any resistance. Here 
they base great hopes upon this, and news is awaited with great 
eagerness, both by their Highnesses and on Seiston’s side (dal canto 
di Seiston). 

Marini has had no letters of importance this week, merely a 
confirmation of the king’s willingness to listen to the proposals 
made by his Highness in the English business, but not to put 
things in his hands. 

Montagu wrote from Chambery that he heard the royal ministers 
had intended to arrest near Lyons a certain Montegni, being 
deceived by the similarity of the name, but, finding that he was 
a Frenchman, they let him go. Montagu protests loudly against 
this, and here those who favour his side, who are numerous, declare 
that it is absolutely contrary to equity and the law of nations. 
Montagu will avoid every place subject to the French crown and 
will even prefer the dominions of the Catholic, as he has a passport 
from the Marquis of Mirabello and possibly from the Infanta 
also. From this your Excellencies will see that the enmity 
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between the Spaniards and English is not very strong and how 
the former seek to embroil the latter with the French. 
Turin, the 28th June, 1627. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
June 29. 326, AtvisE ConTaARINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
ponate, to the Doar and SEnaTe. 


Dispacci, Carleton at length departed for the Netherlands as announced, 
Inghilterra. gecompanied by Gerbier, the duke’s creature. I have nothing to 
Xenetion add to what I have written about his negotiations. On that same 
day, the 17th, the king also went a distance of 100 miles from this 
city in order to betake himself to Portsmouth, where the fleet is on 
the point of putting to sea. Meanwhile he amuses himself hunting 
in that neighbourhood. 

Three days later the Duke of Buckingham did the like, having 
previously come to take leave of me here, an unusual mark of favour. 
He remarked he supposed I was not ignorant of the forces assembled 
by his Majesty, and of the reasons for employing them in support 
of his honour and that of the kingdom which the French had outraged 
in so many ways without any regard for the courtesies shown them 
by his Majesty, to keep up the union with the Most Christian, his 
brother-in-law and friend, for the advantage of the public cause. 
Here he expatiated on the usual items of complaint, which I omit, 
having repeated them several times, laying much stress on the seizure 
of the vessels at Bordeaux, an innovation at variance with the treaties 
between the two kingdoms, and dwelling on the disavowal of the 
agreements made by Bassompierre, who, if guilty, should have been 
soundly punished,,and if innocent, it was their duty to ‘approve his 
negotiations, according to the usage and custom of all spotentates. 
He confined himself to telling me that in return for so many reports 
spread by the French about the weakness of England, the king and 
the council, as well as the scarcity of money, they would prove to 
them that there was still spirit (suavita e spirito) for self support 
and vigour to repress them. To this effect, without the slightest 
allusion to the malcontent princes or the Huguenots, they would show 
themselves with the fleet, numbering, he hoped, 100 sail, on the French 
coast, to give battle to any naval force which might oppose them, 
such being the admiral’s office and jurisdiction, nor did he unbosom 
himself further. 

I remarked especially this last idea, in confirmation of what I 
wrote, that the landing will be made preferably in the name of some 
French leader, especially Soubise, who left London with the king, 
having completely dismantled his house here, which his Majesty 
furnished and paid for. It is possible the conceit is in order to rid 
the French of suspicion and render them less diligent about defence ; 
but regard for the king’s reputation and the duke’s interest forbid 
them to go beyond the sea until they perceive what turn the affair 
takes, especially seeing how quiet everything remains in France as 
yet, though it 1s true nothing certain is known, four weeks having 
elapsed since the arrival of any passage boats, both sides equally 
preventing it, from suspicion that anyone crossing to England comes 
to spy, and those who land in France wish to raise rebellion, so that 
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tt is six weeks to-day since I had letters from Italy or anywhere 


else. 

I thanked the duke and told him that although common report 
had informed me that his Majesty’s preparations were directed 
against France, yet his prudence and so many public considerations 
were so much at variance with such a resolve that I always doubted 
whether it would be realised ; but as his Excellency assured me of 
the fact I repeated, as from myself, the considerations which would 
merely show my regard for the interests of this kingdom and himself 
privately. I spoke first, as the opportunity seemed suitable, about 
Germany, which must go to ruin without England's support. 
If England’s gold and forces are employed elsewhere, Germany 
is tn the last stage of decay. The levies made by the Austrians 
everywhere are merely in order to compel Denmark to accept the 
terms of slavery, or to make a fresh trial of their good fortune, 
the one a hazardous experiment, the other extremely detrimental to the 
public and to the repute of this kingdom, which is pledged to those 
affairs by ties of blood, treaties and state policy. Owing to these 
very important considerations those potentates who still have some 
vigour remaining hesitate or decline to declare themselves, whilst 
those already annihilated merely serve to add to the triumph of 
prepotency. Others petition spontaneously for permission to exchange 
liberty for servitude, supremacy for dependence ; others absorbed 
by mere self interest renounce regard for the public on the plea of 
fear and the example of so many other powers ruined and deposed. 
Unquestionably the United Provinces, involved in a most serious 
war, contribute to it all they can, and believe that by supporting 
when the Austrians talk of renewing the Cleves affair, already settled, 
and wniting it with the others of Germany, that they aim solely at 
embroiling those provinces with the emperor with whom they have 
always ‘professed neutrality, so that by doubling the charge they 
may more speedily be exhausted ; and also destroy the Elector of 
Brandenburg, whom Saxony would soon follow, thus reducing the 
hereditary empire and raising themselves to the highest pitch of 
supremacy by depressing all other nations, a policy held in such 
account by former Kings of England that they desperately broke ail 
alliances with Charles V and united with the French to check such 
lojty designs and counterbalance the prepotency of the Austrians. 

I went on to speak about France, lamenting that at both courts 
@ ready ear was given to those who made false, insidious and preju- 
dicial statements, prompted by others or their own passions, or 
hoping for advantage, with a view to kindle this flame. I knew 
well that even from Spain there was no lack of hopes of giving peace 
to England, just as they gave promises of help to France to render 
her hostile. If such patent artifices were not understood, it must 
be solely God's will. All reports from France showed an inclination 
for peace; their preparations and resolves being solely defensive 
and to keep in check those turbulent spirits who might be carried 
away by the resent crisis, everything going on quietly and with 
the hope of even better feeling than before. I said this to shake their 
belief in disturbances there. I had always admitied his Majesty’s 
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reasons, knowing his prudence, but the French also had grievances, 
and though such recriminations make for war they are equally 
necessary to facilitate adjustments. The present is a case for a 
profitable one. Even if the French had somewhat exceeded the 
limits, the duke of his prudence and authority, always so well affected 
towards the public, invited to turn aside all rancorous feeling, to make 
some concession to circumstances and to the inflammability of the French 
nation, in order by gentleness and address to gain that advantage 
which tt might be equally difficult and prejudicial to obtain by force. 

I thought I might also descend to his own private interests, such 
as he could not advance in the king’s favour even in the event of 
success, of which in war no one can make certain, while absence 
has always proved inimical to favour. The French have had a long 
while to prepare their defence, so the difficulties of achieving great 
success are manifest. If such an important person as himself took 
the field it meant risking his character as a statesman without obtaining 
his purpose. In order to obtain some confirmation about the designs 
on the Spanish coast, hinted at by Carleton and other ministers, 
I insinuated that good captains generally feign attacks in one quarter 
and strike in another, rendering victory secure by surprise. I did 
not explain myself further. 

The duke listened to me very attentively and assured me I should 
see something that would restore to England the esteem which she 
had. twice lost by inauspicious circumstances. I urged that it would 
be more advantageous for him to make attempts where others with 
greater forces had unfortunately suffered repulse, rather than where 
mere captains had gained honour, an allusion to the recent reprisals 
in French harbours. Knowing his nature and inclination to be 
more stimulated by* private than public interests I did not'omit any 
incentive of glory or fear which seemed to me likely to touch him 
to the quick, Had I not been tied by instructions I might have 
gone further, as the opportunity was favourable, for the duke not 
only approved my office but thanked me for the zeal with which I 
advocated the public interests and his own also. He recognised 
the duty of helping Germany and his king would not fail to do so. 
He complained that other powers, such as Saxony, who were more 
concerned and would be the first to fall, were asleep and made his 
Majesty lose heart, knowing that he alone could not bear the burden 
of that enterprise. He said the cost of this fleet had been defrayed 
without touching the king’s money, meaning the sale of French 
goods, so they had not lessened the means for helping Denmark. 
He assured me that the king had excellent preservatives against the 
spells of the Spaniards, ties of blood, pledged faith and the 
infringement of former treaties ; in France excellent opinions in 
favour of England were heard, but their heart was not in them, the 
interests of the papists, on whom the cardinal depends, not being 
in accordance with those of the heretics. The expelled French afforded 
proof of this in England, as well as all the subsequent negotiations, 
which were unusual and very contemptuous to the king, so that 
he had to settle the account for himse'f. 

He dropped no hint either about the Huguenots or the malcontent 
princes in France, although my remarks afforded him an opportunity 
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for doing so. He mentioned many things more about what would 
be well than about what actually is. I especially remarked great 
ambiguity in his discourse and opinions, which occasionally 
contradicted themselves. I fancy he would rather not have pledged 
himself so far, although I do not believe his feeling against the French 
has at all subsided. Soubise has given them to understand many 
things, that the nearer they come to the test the fainter are their hopes 
of @ good result. All is quiet in France ; all the most important 
places are well provided and all the coasts well guarded. I, f the 
French allow themselves to be surprised after foreseeing the storm 
so long, the pilots there may well resign the helm. 

London, the 29th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered. } 


327, Axvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Srware. 


I am much disquieted because the king and court are over 
100 miles away, in conditions that vitally affect your Serenity. 
The upholding or annihilating of the liberty of Europe rests in 
great measure, I believe, on the decision of the English government. 
The persons charged with these and who go to and fro do not 
come to London but go to the court, which will remain away the 
whole summer. If I lose sight of any single measure it will 
discompose the whole web of negotiation which I have mustered, 
I must say the Secretary Agustini rides post with indefatigable 
diligence, in his love for your Excellencies* service ; but he cannot 
be everywhere, nor do I know whether his frequent presence 
at court would be acceptable, espevially in these suspicious times, 
when it is far away. I suppose your Excellencies are not inclined 
to incur further expense, as I suggested, and I cannot believe 
that you mean to lay the burden on the embassy, which rather 
needs relief, owing to the exorbitant price of things here, now 
higher than ever. I merely give warning, should anything 
unexpected take place, which I may not hear of owing to this 
separation, though I shall use all possible diligence. 

The departure of the fleet is still delayed, as usual. The king 
dined lately on the flagship. On his leaving it, the silver utensils 
he uses when travelling fell into the sea and were lost. One of 
these days they meant to hold a general review of the troops 
in his Majesty’s presence, but it is postponed, because two of 
the regiments are neither clothed nor armed. Meanwhile they 
think of having another pleasure party on board the fleet, which 
will entail a great consumption of powder and ammunition.* 

I understand that they are pressing 500 sappers, and in Ireland 
they have closed the ports and stopped all vessels for the two 





* Charles was entertained on board the Triumph by her captain, Sir John Watts, 
on Monday, the 2lst June. The mishap to the plate chest is stated in s letter 
of Meddus to Mead to have happened on the second occasion of the king’s 
entertainment on the flagship, but the banquet of the 2lst is probably the one 
referred to. Charles again feasted on board on the Ist July. Cal. S.P. Dom., 
1627-8, page 212. Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, pages 240, 
243, 244. 
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regiments of which I wrote, it being stated that they will serve 
to reinforce the attack to be made by this first fleet. 

The duke has taken with him 40,0002. in cash, realised by the 
sale of the French goods, sold hitherto to the amount of about 
2,000,000 florins. It is true this India begins to fail them, for I 
do not hear of a single prize being taken by some ships which 
put to sea in order not to remain idle while the rest of the forces 
are mustering. The duke does well to take money with him to 
pay the soldiers and sailors, in case of need, as having been taken 
against their will they might easily resent arrears. 

Tlearn that the four vessels with which Soubise made his escape 
to England two years ago are being fitted out as a reinforcement 
for the fleet, though it will not exceed 50 armed ships, amounting 
in all, with the unarmed units, to 80 or 90 sail, the number 
increasing daily with the additional supplies and troops. All 
the preparations for putting to sea cannot be completed for 
another ten or fifteen days at least, as they proceed slowly for 
reasons already given. Some tell me that before starting they 
will await Gerbier’s return from the Netherlands, because their 
decision will be influenced in one way rather than the other b 
the result of Carleton’s conferences with the States and witl 
Scaglia. I have some confirmation of this, as Gerbier is put 
down in the duke’s own hand on the list of persons to accompany 
him on this voyage, though I do not know what satisfaction 
Carleton can expect in that legation, as reprisals on the Dutch 
become mare and more frequent, even on vessels coming from or 
going to the Indies and other remote places, which put into English 
ports from stress.of weather, thus increasing the grievances in 
no slight degree. 

T_ have heard that the Earl of Warwick is going into the 
Mediterranean with his five ships for which the king gave him a 
patent heretofore to cruise against the Spaniards. I also learn 
on good authority that to take revenge for injuries received of 
yore from the people of Marseilles, Pennington is endeavouring 
to obtain a commission to sail with ten or twelve ships in that 
direction, promising not only a great booty from the French 
prizes, but also giving hopes that the Huguenots of Languedoc 
may make themselves heard with such a diversion in their 
neighbourhood. 

I believe that with similar designs many others who lately 
obtained letters of marque against the French propose to attack 
the ships trading in Syria and the Levant. I do not find the 
duke and the ministers opposed to this, except in so far as the 
merchants strongly oppose the project from suspicion that as it 
affects the Levant trade the French may obtain from the Porte 
a general sequestration of all English property. Those who 
trade with Leghorn also remonstrate, observing that that port 
alone in Italy is free and convenient for the English nation. They 
do this because some of the ministers announced that besides the 
property of the Spaniards and French they would connive at the 
seizure of Genoese goods with an exception in favour of the subjects 
of your Serenity, Savoy and the Grand Duke, to whom indeed 
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they recently restored some reals and other effects included in 
the captures from the French, as reported at the time. I do 


_not believe that Pennington will be appointed to this expedition 


until after he has served the fleet, and the season ig unfavourable 
owing to the calms in the Mediterranean. It would be necessary 
to supply the ships with additional victuals, though it is said 
they could be supplied on better terms in Barbary. I cannot 
discover whether the Duke of Savoy seconds this idea, owing to his 
relations with the Genoese, or how far a stir in that quarter would 
benefit your Serenity. I shall be on the watch as they have yet 
to decide and I give timely warning for the sake of getting 
instructions. 

When we thought that Seaton had gone back to France, we 
learn that he is a prisoner in Scotland. Two other messengers, 
sent to the French secretary, have been arrested, their letters 
taken from them and sent to the court, to the serious displeasure 
of the minister; small sparks, which may, however, kindle a 
great flame with but little hope of speedy extinction, as I 
understand that the French have become intractable and more 
than ever averse to peace. Moreover, they have discovered 
plots in Brouage, Oleron and St. Martin, nor is there any reason 
for France to give place, as she would utterly lose all seafaring habits, 
which are so important. Neither can the English keep the fleet 
properly supplied for all eventualities unless they find means to 
raise money. I understand that the affair of the subsidies is resumed 
and that certain leading earls and barons have been deprived of 


- their lord-lieutenancies because they refused to pay or subscribe. 


Dissatisfaction at home and war abroad cannot conveniently be 
combined at one and the same time save in a country surrounded 
and secured by the sea, like Great Britain. 

Friar Adrian, the Franciscan, and the Scot may depart for 
Brussels any day, Burlamacchi having orders to provide them 
with a passage with money and every convenience, though no one 
can bring himself to believe that during the present state of things 
the Spaniards will feed the hopes of England with anything but 
words, as is their wont, in order not to lose so fine a game as is prepared 
for their advantage and which improves daily. 

The question of reciprocity for merchantmen with Dunkirk 
is still being discussed, the chief obstacle, as reported, being the 
Dutch coast guard. The Dunkirkers now offer to go out at their 
own risk, provided the ships have a passport from the King of 
England to prevent the Dutch from attacking them; a grand 
device of the Spaniards to increase rancour and bring the two 
nations to blows, as if the king grants them passports he infringes 
the league, and if not granted they will certainly be attacked, 
though I cannot believe that the king will consent to this 
without the approval of the States, who, I know, will never 
permit it, so I hope that in the end this scheme will fall 
through. 

Meanwhile, advices have arrived of the good fortune of the 
Dutch in the bay of Todos los Santos in Brazil, where they made 
@ sreat prize of sugar and burnt a great number of ships Jaden 
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for Spain, as your Excellencies will have heard from the places 
in question should the news be verified.* 

Real, who passed last winter in the seas of Spain, as reported, 
has come up this,channel on his way to the Netherlands, without 
having had any encounter, consuming his provisions and incurring 
cost with small profit. 

Part of the Scottish soldiers raised for the King of Denmark 
have crossed the sea, others making their escape. I do not 
believe that more than 2,000 in all will enter that service. A 
thousand additional Englishmen are being pressed to fill up 
the vacancies in the four regiments, many of those already arrived 
having died, as usual with this delicate nation when they begin 
fatiguing service. I also understand that to remove all suspicion 
the administrator of Magdeburg made this long and circuitous 
voyage incognito and secretly to France, to proceed thence towards 
Silesia, where he will command the army, in virtue of certain 
ancient claims of his family to the marquisate of Gierendorf. 

London, the 29th June, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


June 30. 328. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 


Sonato, Does and Senate. 
Secreta, ie 
Dispacci, Sethon, who went to England without leave, passport or safe 


raneles conduct, to make overtures for a reconciliation, being sent by 
Archives. the cardinal, has been arrested and put in the Tower of London. 
Here, although he had the assurance and promise of the king and 
the queen mother as well as a brevet, the cardinal has imprisoned Sir 
[Thomas] Discinton in the Bastille, whose worst crime may not 
have been the evil’ things he said of Buckingham and his praise 
of the cardinal. 
Paris, the 30th June, 1627. 


[Italkian.] 
June 30. 329. Prero Mauirrero, Proveditore of Zante, to the DocE 
penne: and SENATE. 
ecreta. a * 
Dispacci, I have taken pains to carry out the orders given by your Serenity 


Seca on the Ist May, upon the information sent by Dimitri Rucani, 
Auhine farmer of the customs, about collusion between the people here 
and foreign merchants for taking oil from the Morea to foreign 
lands. Rucani is in hiding since he heard of a process against 
him for serious crimes, but I have examined his colleagues and 
have obtained full information. I have arrested one of the native 
merchants, another has fled. I enclose copies of the information 
and papers. 
Zante, the 20th June, 1627, old style. 
[Ttalian.] 


Enclosure. 330, Examination of Zuane Pandoni, one of the farmers of 
the duty, on the 5th June. 
Some three or four months ago two English ships arrived from 
Modon and Coron with oil. They remained some days and left | 


* The exploit of Piet Hein of Delft on the 3rd March. 
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under convoy with others, who had laded currants here for England. 
Were laded by two English merchants residing at Zante, Nufiro 


_Boniton and Samuel Vitel. For lading one of the ships with oil 


they made a bargain with Anzolo.Beniselo, and one Costantin 
Curumalo, living at Zante, so that as the bargain was made here 
we might not claim our legitimate duty. Another English ship 
arrived at the same time from Patrasco, laden with oil by Martin 
Chentis, an English merchant. It went to England with the 
others. This Martin had not made a bargain at Zante as he 
lives at Patrasco and is consul of his nation. Does not know 
of any other ships taking oil to foreign parts. 


Examination of Desiderio Bertanza, farmer of the duty. 

Three English ships arrived three or four months ago with 
oil, and after some days went on to England with others taking 
currants. Came from Modon and Coron, laded by Nufrio Beniton 
and Samuel Vittelli; the third came from Patrasco, laded by 
Martin Chentis. Beniton and Vittelli made a bargain with 
Anzolo Benisello for many thousands of ryals about the oil, but 
knows not if any one of Zante had any interest in the other ship. 

On the 7th June. 


Examination of Zuane Pailloppulo, conductor of the duty. 

Remembers the two English ships and their departure. The 
merchants lading them and the bargain with Benisello, Does 
not for the moment remember any other foreign ships. 


Agreement made the 18th November, 1626, at Zante, whereby 
Anzolo Benisello undertakes to cénsign to Samuel Vitel by free 
sale in the port of Modon 20,000 lire of clear, mercantile oil, by 
the measure of Zante, within 75 days from the present time. 
For this oil Benisello shall receive five pieces of damask, 2234 
ells (braza) in all; 212} ells of tabinet (tabin a oppeia) of divers 
colours, at 24 ryals the ell in each case, and 244 ells of brocade 
on a silver ground (fondi d’ Angento) with gold, at 6 ryals the ell, 
amounting in al] to 1,236 ryals 30 lire, Samuel undertaking to 
pay the duties here and in the Morea. When the transaction has 
been completed Angelo will give to Samuel six pieces of brocade 
with silver, 2763 ells watered silk (ormesia) in the Florentine 
style, two pieces 23 ells, eight pieces of thin plates (lastre) with 
silver and gold, 306 ells, five pieces of satin (rasi in oppeia) of 
various colours, comprising a remnant (cavezzo di schetto) 241 
ells, two pieces velvet with silver in oppeia 24} ells, which Samuel 
shall hold as a pledge until all the oil has been consigned. 
Benisello will not make any other purchases of oil at Modon, 
Arcadia, Ligcudescho, Aline and Navarino, but Samuel is free 
to make bargains in other places besides those places, as Sarnuta 
and Calamota, where Benisello may not do so under a penalty 
of 2,000 ryals. 

Signed by the parties in the presence of Agesilao Seguro and 
Zamaria Marchetti. 

[Italian.] 
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331, Zorzi Zorz, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


Two days ago a courier reached the Duke of Longueville from 
Dieppe with news'that the English fleet had left the Isle of Wight 
for Plymouth and was waiting for suitable weather to proceed 
from point to point. To-day a report of unknown origin is 
circulating that the fleet has already set sail towards this kingdom. 
At this news the cardinal, though he cherishes not a few hopes, 
has even more fears. He bases his confidence on the fact that in 
France one sees no leaders of spirit or enterprise, and he builds 
upon the good understanding with Spain and his private friendship 
with Olivares, from which he expects to add to his fleet forty 
ships of Biscay and Dunkirk, commanded by Giovanni di Riva, 
With this powerful reinforcement he hopes not only to counter- 
balance but to drive off and scatter the English fleet. On the 
other hand he is anxious because the troops sent from Poitou 
as a reinforcement for the island of Boin near La Rochelle have 
been turned back by that fortress; because the Duke of Rohan 
is in a position to put 10,000 men in the field in a few hours, and 
because the Governor of Bayonne, Gramont, shows signs of wavering 
and of ill will to France. He hopes to force Boin to obedience 
and to stop Rohan, but he has no remedy against Gramont, and 
only a few days ago he remarked that he did not know whether 
the Governor of "Havonne held that fortress for himself, the 
ere of Spain or the King of England, or even for the King of 

rance.  * 

An English ship, the Standard, has been captured by the French 
vessels and taken ihto St. Valery. The cardinal looks for greater 
successes after these beginnings. ‘ 

Paris, the 2nd July, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


332. GrroLamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Doge and Sgnate. 


it is considered certain that the German cavaliers who passed 
this way a few days ago are the ones who let it be understood 
at Coire that they were going to confer with the English 
ambassador at Padua. 

Zurich, the 2nd July, 1627. 

[Ltalian.] 


333, Francesco Morzstnz, Proveditore General of Candia, 
to the Docs and Senars. 


The English ship Amite, Captain Thomas Gais, has laded 


Proveditore. 9,600 mistachi of oi] at Canea, and has paid the duty, of which 
Venetian a note is enclosed. 


Archives. 


Candia, the 3rd July, 1627, 
[Ztalian.] 


‘We eoo4 ee 
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July 3. 334, Awnzoto Conrartnt, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, to 
Senate; the Docs and SEnaTE. 


Dispacci,- The Abbot Magnesio, familiar of the Cardinal of Savoy, called 
yones upon me and as a sign of confidence communicated the advices 
Archives. Of which I enclose a copy. I thanked him warmly. 

Rome, the 3rd July, 1627. 

(Italian. } 


Enclosed in 335, The King of England wrote to the Duke of Savoy 

the proveding sending him the papers and articles arranged with the Most 
Christian, telling him those which that king had infringed and 
submitting these differences to his arbitration. Although the 
duke had no ties of kin with England he had readily taken up 
this matter, writing to the Most Christian at the same time telling 
him that for some time past the French ministers had treated 
him badly, though he was sure it was against the king’s wishes, 
The Most Christian replied thanking him for telling him of the 
steps taken by England and stating that he also was ready to 
submit these differences to his Highness. Accordingly he sent 
him all the necessary papers and someone to inform him orally, 
feeling assured that he could not submit these differences to 
anyone more well disposed than his Highness. All that his 
ministers had done was by his order. This last sentence piqued 
the duke, who wanted to make a sharp reply, but melius consultus, 
he dissimulated, and he proposes to send the Abbot Scaglia to 
England, or someone else in the confideiice of both crowns, 


[Ltalian.] ; 
July 4, 336. Atvisz Moceniao, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
Senato, the Docs and Sznarz. 


Secreta. 

Dispeeei, It is reported that in the English channel thirteen English 
poagne. ships with three Dutch have engaged thirteen ships of Hamburg, 
Archives, Lubeck and Danzig, which sailed from Lisbon and confident in 


their strength had declined an escort. Some were taken and 


some sunk. 
Madrid, the 4th July, 1627. 
[Ltalian.] 
July 5. 337. Giovanni ALvisE Vixcenri, Venetian Secretary in 
einai, Savoy, to the Docz and Senate. 
Dispacci, The sailing and immediate return of the English fleet has 


Sine afforded their Highnesses much food for thought and comment, 
Archives, @8 @ll their hopes and intrigues depended upon it. They cannot 
cease to wonder or to believe that it will sail again after so much 
preparation and expense. Seeing that the king there has no 
sound adviser they have decided to hasten the journey of the Abbot 
Scaglia to that court, who is excellently informed upon the views 
of his Highness, and the affairs of the world, of England and France 
in particular. What is more important, he is sagacious, adroit, 
loved and esteemed for his virtues and enjoys the greatest credit 
there with the king and the Duke of Buckingham, so there is no doubt 
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but that he will encourage them to make fresh attempis, if by chance 
they have decided not to move again. 

Marini has receiyed letters from Arbo of the 22nd ult? in which 
he says that the king has received Montagu’s reply, and has 
decided not to answer at once, but to think it over, especially as 
he is advised that Buckingham is to sail at the end of the month 
with 36 men-of-war and 25 provision ships, besides merchantmen. 
That he has 6,000 foot and 200 horse to attack France, but his 
Majesty has no fear and is holding a general review of his forces, 
and he meant to lead his army on the 8th to attack the English 
wherever they might have landed. He did not believe that 
Montagu was here merely to arrange an accommodation, but 
with some more secret design, using the other as a cloak, and 
to render France uneasy, as all their actions tended the other 
way. Although the English announced that their fleet was to 
go against the Spaniards, their plans were known. They had 
arrested and taken the letters of one Seithon, a Scot, a captain 
of the Most Christian’s guard, who was going to Scotland on his 
affairs, and imprisoned some Frenchmen who live in London, 
because they send information to his Majesty, and similar acts 
of hostility, which they do not commit against the Spaniards. 
However, they were not afraid, thank God, as neither the 
Huguenots nor the malcontents of the realm had given them 
any help, and they hope that ultimately the English would have 
the worst of it. 

Turin, the “Sth July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] : 


338. Griovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doge and Sznartr. 


On Tuesday Carleton went into the assembly and spoke of the 
election of the Prince of Orange to the Order of the Garter, 
declaring that it- was intended as an honour to the people here. 
The office was well received, though there is some uneasiness 
about an excessive union with England. The ceremony took 
place to-day. They had decided to have a banquet afterwards, 
but all the preparations were stopped by a difficulty about 
precedence between Carleton and France. This ceremony has 
taken up all the time, so they have not negotiated with Carleton 
on matters of greater importance. However, the States have 
sent to the French ambassador to know if he has authority to treat 
about current matters and for the accommodation. He replied that 
he would always listen, but he could do no more before he received 
extended powers from his Majesty. They would like to make the 
overtures without further delay, but apparently they do not know 
to which side they can turn with safety. 

The Abbot Scaglia left on Wednesday for Utrecht and may come 
back to-morrow. This delays a decision because they hope that 
he will declare himself and open negotiations for the adjustment. 
On the other hand he profits by the delays, while the negotiations 
with Montagu are proceeding at Turin, For my part I do not 
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think he will move until the duke tears himself away, which he will 
not do very readily for reasons already given ; or until he sees some 
one else take the matter up. In that case I believe he will do everything 
to thwart it, and will go to England to be at the front and to secure 
the advantage for his master, with the usual artifices. There has 
been some talk without any grounds, that Scaglia is waiting here 
for instructions, and that he will ask the States and England for 
ships to form a fleet against the Genoese. One does not know what 
to believe, seeing this man here so long without opening any 
negotiations. 

The treaty of Compiégne is still in suspense. Since a conference 
a fortnight ago, they have not met the ambassador, who told 
me he had asked for his leave. I believe he will pass this affair 
on to his successor. 

The Hague, the 5th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


339, That the Five Savii alla Mercanzia be instructed to 
offer the farm of the new Custom on currants at Cephalonia and 
Zante, upon the usual terms, including the decision of this council 
of the 16th June, 1626. 

Ayes, 108. Noes, 1. Neutral, 4. 

(Italian. ] 


340. Pier Anronio Mariont, Venetian Resident at Milan, 
to the DocE and SEnare. 5 


The Genoese, because of the -written power left by Monta 
before he departed from Turin, are fearful of some storm if the 
crowns of France and England become reconciled, and therefore 
strongly commend themselves to the Catholic king and send 
frequent despatches to Spain. 

Milan, the 7th July, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


341. To the Ambassador in England. 


After a long interval without any of your letters, owing to 
the rigorous closing of the ports, we have at last received your 
despatches, Nos. 70 to 83. Some of those which have now arrived 
by the ordinary of Milan we cannot read owing to the delay of 
the ciphers. By others received yesterday by way of the Hague, 
we have a long series of particulars, which are all important and 
interesting. We have not had time to give you any instructions, 
but we wish to commend your abilities and acknowledge the 
receipt, before writing to you more in detail. 

Ayes, 101. Noes, 4. Neutral, 3. 

[Italian.] 


342. To the Ambassador at the Hague. 


Your court has become the theatre of great events ; we consider 
it most necessary for you to adopt a cautious reserve in speaking, 
so that no one can come to conclusions hurtful to us, To speak 
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more precisely, if Scaglia aims at an adjustment between the 
Spaniards and the King of England, or between the latter and 
France, or if he hopes to win advantages for his master by setting 
both by the ears, which is a point of great uncertainty, as well 
as the object of @arleton’s sudden move from London, it behoves 
us to maintain a reserve in expressing our opinions, as the safest 
course. 

Ayes, 154. Noes, 4. Neutral, 3. 

{Ltalian. | 


343. Srpastrano VenrERO, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Docr and SENATE. 


The English ambassador has sent me word of the departure 


Costantinopoli.of Gabor’s ambassadors. He added that he had again approached 


Venetian 
Archives. 
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Inghilterra. 


Venetian 
Archives. 


the Caimecan and Cussein Effendi about the peace with the 
emperor, and they assured him that it would not be concluded 
without his knowledge or that of the ambassador of Flanders. 
They further promised that they would procrastinate, so that 
for the present year they would enjoy the advantage of the 
emperor’s forces being kept occupied until they could be certain 
of what would ensue. This seems likely, as no advices arrive 
from Buda, as if it was at the remotest end of Europe. 

A letter from Smyrna reports that the dragoman of England 
got into trouble for selling gunpowder to rebels, and had to pay 
3,600 reals to escape, the sum being found by his nation, and 
for fear of worse harm English and French ships had left the 
port, leavirtg only the Venetian ship Giona there. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 9th July, 1627. , 

(Italian. ] ‘ 


344, Atvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and Srnate. 


To the absence of the king and court there is now to be added 
that of the merchants, and I may say of all other respectable 
persons, for trade being entirely ruined and suspended, the 
ordinary assembly of the merchants has no object, especially 
as no letters arrive from any quarter, while two months have 
passed without anything coming from Italy, causing a confusion 
easily imagined and endangering the bankruptcy of the merchants 
by being overwhelmed by bills presented to them for payment 
all at once. Besides the injury to public affairs those of your 
Serenity also suffer. Being so long deprived of instructions and 
news of the course of events I cannot but lament being deprived 
of your support, and again petition that duplicates may be sent 
through the Netherlands so long as these misunderstandings 
with France continue. 

The Franciscan friar and the Scot* have been embarked with 
some fifty prisoners, including a Jesuit and a Spanish captain, 
for conveyance to Flanders. At Dunkirk, in exchange for the 
two friars and the captain this country is to receive forty English _ 

* Father Adrian and Hugh Ross. 
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sailors, the others being exchanged, man for man, without further 
distinction, a bargain which, if rendered customary for the future 
cannot but prove extremely prejudicial for England, as the 


- Dunkirkers, sure of not encountering any greater mishap than 


imprisonment, will risk everything to make reprisals on British 
subjects. Should they have no other means of releasing them- 
selves they will land from small boats on English soil and make 
prisoners, as they easily may, to exchange subsequently for their 
own sailors. The decision is not a little distasteful to the Dutch 
ambassador, not only because they promised him not to negotiate 
anything in this matter without his knowledge, as reported, but 
also because such overtures cannot fail to arouse suspicion, 
especially when they tend to preserve a race so detested by the 
Dutch as the Dunkirkers ; for, considering them pirates, they 
always put Dunkirk prisoners to death or throw them into the 
sea, a thing not done in the fighting on land. 

A gentleman who came hither from the Duke of Lorraine to 
buy horses for hunting has obtained permission to recross with 
them. The agent of the United Provinces, who was sent over 
by M. de Valance, governor of Calais, has returned without 
effecting anything. e duke told him that to open the passage 
between that place and Dover for merchandise would be an 
infringement of the general reciprocal seizures between the two 
kingdoms, but if for his own gratification the governor desired 
free passage for a boat or two, they would grant it willingly. 
Meanwhile, it is a piteous sight to see scatters! over these cities, 
ports and shores an infinite number of poor French mariners, 
and robbery proves so sweet that fishermen of one country go in 
quest of those of the other, waging a miniature war. The queen 
asked as a favour, which the king absolutely refused, the release 
of the poorest of the Frenchmen, in order not to see them die 
of hunger under her own eyes. The king gave orders for a pittance 
derived from the sale of the French goods to be given them daily 
for their maintenance, but the officials rob it, especially as some 
worthy merchants, the most respectable on the mart, who superintend 
this affair of the French reprisals, have been removed, others of the 
court being put in their stead, so that they may indemnify themselves 
for the pensions and make a profit. 

The merchants of the Levant Company have presented a petition 
to the council remonstrating against sending a fleet into the 
Mediterranean. The Grand Duke’s agent, on account of the 
interests of Leghorn, has encouraged the company and given 
them advice. It seems that the Lords of the Council renounce 
bs idea, but this does not suffice unless the duke agrees with 
them. 

Meanwhile Pennington, who wanted the command of this 
expedition, has been ordered to destroy the French fisheries in 
the island of Grondland, considered a matter of great importance. 
Upon this and other matters relating to the fleet, presumably 
now at sea, I refer to the enclosed letters from the Secretary 
Agustini, sent me this very day from Portsmouth, whither he 
went by my order, to see everything and not to report at second 
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hand. Your Serenity may hear of the results before the news 
reaches England. I will send them, if I can learn them so far 
from the court, and Carleton’s negotiations in the Netherlands, 
these two afiairs,comprising all the business of this kingdom, as 
I have frequently written, explaining their objects. 

A ship of war has arrived, sent express by the Prince of 
Orange to fetch Colonel Vere, who has two regiments in the 
Dutch service. It did not bring letters from Carleton or others, 
only a single packet for the ambassador, having left suddenly 
and in the teeth of the wind. As yet I do not understand that 
this vessel has any more important business than to urge the 
colonel’s departure, the United Provinces being afraid that Spinola 
may reinforce Tilly with a few regiments, and they are determined 
to avert the peril by exciting jealousy. 

Meanwhile dissatisfaction increases from the reprisals made 
on the Dutch and the seizure of their vessels. The council exerts 
itself, but its members and the court being far asunder it is difficult 
to gain ground. I do not know how far the king may be inclined 
to settle any important business during the duke’s absence, 
judging by what took place previously when Buckingham went 
to Holland, and everything remained in suspence until his 
return. 

London, the 9th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


; neloeed 32 345. Gerotamo Agostini, Venetian Secretary, to the 
despatch. Ambassador Anvisz ConTARINT. . 

I arrived here dn Thursday, having hastened my journey in 
order that the necessary information might at least in part 
correspond with the speedy execution of your lordship’s commands. 
I found the king and the duke, who had come together from 
Southwick, where the court was lodged, and whither they returned 
immediately after inspecting the preparations, everything being 
at the water’s edge ready for shipment. Next day, his Majesty 
having to depart, after a long parley with the duke about 
reinforcements, which they say will consist of 14 ships and 4,000 
foot to secure the success of the first fleet, assured him of his 
affection. Accordingly, he came here much comforted after 
taking leave, and shortly afterwards an express arrived whereby 
the king required him to appoint the commanders and other 
officers of this reinforcement, thus showing that his supreme 
authority will not be in the least diminished. 

The body of the fleet consists of 90 ships, of which, as will 
be seen by the list, not more than 42 are armed, including 
8 royal ships of 700 tons with 40 brass guns and 250 sailors. Four 
pinnaces, though small, are also armed, and in a calm these 
sometimes use oars. The merchantmen number 30, 400 tons 
each, and 20 guns, partly brass, partly iron, with 100 sailors. 
Fourteen Dutchmen bound for La Rochelle with timber have 
been forcibly hired by the duke, owing to the scarcity of transport, 
for the conveyance of provisions. Thirty-four small colliers and 
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vessels of other sorts will carry horses etc. and 40 small rowing 
boats, with which to effect the landing, form the rest of this 
naval force. There are seven infantry regiments, each of which 


“numbers 900 men, well armed and clothed by the king, and 


consisting of veterans mixed with recruits who will soon diminish 
by reason of the natural delicacy of the nation. 

There is a surplus of 500 foot, which after being joined at sea 
by as many more on their way from Ireland, will form a new 
regiment under the command of the brother of the Vice-Admiral, 
the Earl of Lindsay. All these troops embarked in most excellent 
order, being so divided that the king’s ships had only one company 
each. The cavalry, numbering 300, with 16 coach horses and 
eight saddle horses for the duke, did the like at Southampton. 

The duke is generalissimo, the Earl of Lindsay is under him, 


- the Earl of Denbigh is third in command and the old Cavalier 


Arvi* fourth, Soubise goes in the duke’s own ship to be ready 
to give advice, but without any command at sea, having given 
the ships he brought on his escape to England to a private captain 
to cruise for prizes and perhaps to get intelligence. 

From these forces twelve armed ships, including two king’s 
ships, detached themselves, and last Friday the 2nd inst. set 
sail under Pennington’s command, bound, as a confidential friend 
at court tells me, for Greenland to destroy the fishery for whales 
and other large fish carried on at this season by Frenchmen and 
people of other countries with no small profit. .On the way he 
is to touch at the harbour of Blavet, and should there be a fair 
opportunity he is to burn some vessels wHich according to advices 


~ have arrived there from Holland. 


Their chief design is said to be « landing at La Rochelle, carried 
out by the duke himself for the purpose of destroying fort St. Louis. 
This will at any rate serve as a pretext for hostilities, solely in 
execution of what was stipulated by the Most Christian with the 
Rochellese and not performed. They hope the English forces will 
be encouraged by some insurrection in the neighbouring provinces 
peopled by the Huguenots. The opponents of the expedition observe 
that the neighbouring islands are very well garrisoned, the batteries 
may damage the ships on their passage and the most opulent 
inhabitants of La Rochelle may not choose to receive the English. 
All these objections are overcome by the hope of a fair wind to give 
them a swift passage and by the good bias of the populace to the 
English, which may be yet more increased by the preachers disturbing 
the Huguenot consciences. Besides the one in Soubise’s service, 
who enjoys great repute, the duke is taking with him three of the 
most learned, who speak many languages. On the day of the 
embarcation one of them delivered a long oration, urging all to uphold 
the Protestant faith. I understand the duke’s steward has enquired 
from some of Soubise’s attendants if good lodging will be found for 
him at La Rochelle, as on board his ship he is well accommodated 
and provided with everything, as in his own house, 20,0002. 
having been expended for this. Something has also been said 
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about the port of Brest, which is considered of great advantage 
for thwarting the designs of the cardinal, who would fain make 
it the centre of trade and navigation, but when on eg spot they 
will make their choice. 

I am also assured that Gerbier, on returning from the Netherlands 
after obtaining information, will join the fleet, and according to 
the conference between Carleton and Scaglia about the Brussels 
negotiations they will decide as to sending the Earl of Denbigh with 
20 ships to burn vessels on the coast of Spain or no. 

With things in this state and the vessels with the troops and 
provisions which had been embarked elsewhere having arrived 
here, a proclamation was issued on Sunday the 4th inst. ordering 
every one to be on board, upon pain of death. This too sudden 
resolve caused no little grumbling. The duke himself embarked 
weary and bewildered, being unused to such a task entailing a 
multiplicity of orders and regulations, and perceiving an oppor- 
tunity for getting out of port he set sail immediately with all the 
ships there were, and having joined the-others the wind is supposed 
to be fair for the voyage, as that which took them out of harbour 
would not serve. 

This is as much as [ have been able to observe so far, and unless 
fresh commands reach me 1 shall return. 

Portsmouth, the 6th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


346. Yorz Zorz, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docs and Senate. é 


After concluditg his business at Turin, Montagu has returned 
by way of Lorraine and Champagne. They say he will go to 
Holland, where Scaglia and Carleton are waiting for him on 
the same business, before returning to England. Meanwhile 
the cardinal does not worry himself about these negotiations or 
about the English forces, thinking that nothing can hurt a hair 
of France, and he makes even less account of the interposition of 
the Duke of Savoy for a reconciliation. Although he is anxious 
for this yet his principle is that he will not be the first to institute 
negotiations. This important business thus turns upon a mere 
point of punctilio. 

Paris, the 9th July, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


_ 347. Atvise Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the DocE and Sznate. 


After despatching the foregoing I received simultaneously four 
packets from Italy, landed on the beach, the last dated the 4th 
June. I am still without the letters of the 7th May, which were, 
I understand, seized by the Dutch troops before they reached 
Antwerp, and two other packets of a later date are also missing. 
Miscarriages evidently do not cease, and although once the fleet 
is at sea the ports will remain open, at any rate the French boats 
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will not be allowed to depart, nor will the English risk themselves, - 
as they are sure to be arrested in France. So we shall hobble on, 
but I shall omit no effort, hoping to convince your Excellencies 
-of my zeal in the performance of my duty. 

With respect to my instructions, I will mention first that I 
alluded to leave of absence for Count della Torre merely in the 
course of conversation, as desired by you, so as to bind this crown 
to the offices performed at Venice by the English minister. 
Secretary Conway spoke to me on the subject, but no one has said 
anything to me since, indeed, when talking to Carleton about this 
business before his departure I found him utterly ignorant of it 
though a member of the Cabinet and one of the most confidential 
counsellors of the king and duke. I infer from this that the demand 
came from Wake alone at the request of Denmark, from whom the 
first overtures certainly came ; but Conway, Wake’s father-in-law, 
being anxious to see him advance in credit by negotiating, inserted 
the king’s name, which occurs in many matters without his knowledge, 
the government. here not being so very particular. The gentleman 
who told me that he was to take the letters, crossed with Carleton and 
will travel through Germany, the French route being now unsafe 
for Englishmen. 

It is perfectly true that Wake wrote to Turin that your Excellencies 
are making love to the Spaniards, and that the Spanish ambassador 
in Venice loses no opportunity of blandishing you. He wrote the 
same hither, although Conway told me he had it from the resident 
at Turin. I have no difficulty in confuting such ideas so that they 
cannot root. TI stifle their growth, tilling the‘soil incessantly, so that 


-I hope to gather fruit for the state. 1 think many of these ideas 


came from a great number of ultrcmontane soldiers, who, being 
dismissed your Serenity’s service, frequent Wake’s house. Some 
have taken offence and through passion make unsupported 
statements which are occasionally false. 

As regards Montagu I always wrote that a sharp look out must 
be kept on the Duke of Savoy. I repeat this as all the pungency 
comes from that quarter, he being utterly disgusted with the French, 
and his credit with Buckingham, which certainly is very great, his 
connexions with Soissons, his understandings with other malcontents, 
but always, so some think, for the sole ‘purpose of rendering himself 
absolute arbitrator for the adjustment, so that for his own interest 
and repute he blows the coals, suggesting suspicions to the French, 
and to the English hopes of peace, while he intimidates his enemies 
by making them imagine he can dispose of the naval forces of this 
kingdom. All these schemes are depicted in the Abbot Scaglia’s 
negotiations, 

I do not find any orders about a league between your Serenity, 
Savoy and this Crown I know that Wake, in Savoy’s interests, 
first introduced the duke’s insinuations here, and it is certain that 
all Montagu does is solely by commission from the duke. The 
council know nothing aboyt it, perhaps not even the king himself 
knowing all. 

T have received your communication upon the dispute between 
these two crowns. With regard to overtures and private 
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considerations you will have seen how far I went whenever 
opportunities occurred. To the slanderous reports circulated 
for the sake of urging your Excellencies forward I always made 
vigorous opposition, not because malicious falsehoods need such 
great resistance, but because circumstances may not admit of 
honourable escape. I am sure the accounts will produce no 
bad impression, and the state can but gain additional praise, 
as all know that the republic aims at the general good, independent 
of either of the parties, with whom the republic has always been 
equally united. For the rest, being away from the court, I know 
not what to promise or how to conduct myself. But for the 
expenditure I should not now be in London, being well 
aware how important it is to be present or at least near at 
hand to avert the threatened mischief, especially such as 
vitally affects the common cause, as is more and more evident 
daily. 

I must add very momentous intelligence, received this instant 
by the merchants, to the effect that in the Elbe the King of 
Denmark has seized seven English ships laden with woollen 
cloth worth 2,000,000 florins. I know that king is disgusted 
because after England suggested the war to him she deserted 
him at its sonia he being creditor for over 4,000,000 on account 
of the last league.* Being in want of money owing to his heavy 
expenses, offended by the seizure of some of his ships here and 
by reason of the scanty satisfaction obtained by his last ambassador 
he will declare that he had reason to proceed to this extremity. 
In shdrt, should the news be confirmed, as seems certain, the 
blow will be of great consequence to this realm, as it destroys 
the trade with Muscovy and the Baltic, which is one of the most 
extensive enjoyed by the English, who, besides the risk of 
alienating Denmark from the common cause, as may be expected 
should he lack the means of exporting infantry from this country, 
are gradually and imperceptibly embarking on a war with all 
the neighbouring powers, on slight grounds and not with- 
out danger were it not for the natural advantages of this 
island. 

With the present despatch I send to the Magistracy of the Mint 
the ounce of silver of the alloy of this realm, with such particulars 
as may correspond with the State’s intentions. 

London, the 10th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


* See Anstruther’s despatch of the 16th June. He writes: On Monday 
last (de. 21 June, n.s.) there came into this river seven English ships with cloth 
and other merchandise appertaining to the Company here at Hamburg, which 
were all stayed by the ships of war of this king that ride in this river before his 
new fort at Gluckstadt ... the which sudden staying of them gave great 
alarm in this town.” Anstruther remonstrated to the king and on the followin; 
Thursdey order came for the prompt discharge of the ships: ‘‘as it was welt 
known here that those of Hamburg had . . .. deceived his Majesty of Denmark 
in supplying his enemies, which those ships of war were appointed to look to, 
they could do no less than visit them also in their coming in, to the end that 
the Hamburgers might not allege any more rigor to be showed in looking to them 
than to others. Other circumstances or causes they could not learn.” S.P. 
Foreign, Denmark. 
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348. Axvise ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador, to the 
Proveditori for the Mint at Venice.* 


Bibl.S.Marco. The Collegio commands me to transmit to your lordships an 


Venice. 


July 11. 


Senato, 
Secreta. 
Dispacci, 
Francia. 
Venetian 
Archives. 


‘unce of silver of the current standard of this kingdom. The 
utmost care was taken about the weight, so that it may entirely 
correspond to the intention of the state. The cost is 5 English 
shillings, equivalent to precisely 7 lire 10 soldi of Venetian current 
money, though if valued according to the exchange and in 
proportion to the pure money of Venice it would be something 
less, the difference cannot be stated exactly because of the daily 
variation in the rates of exchange, which is precisely at par with 
the said 5 shillings when reaching 60 English pence per bank 
ducat. They tell me that this silver is one penny per ounce 
better than that of France, and a penny equals five of our bect. 
This silver is mostly obtained from the Spanish reals, though the 
king lately issued a proclamation forbidding the goldsmiths and 
other private individuals to purchase them as usual for their 
manufactures and desiring that all reals brought to England be 
taken to an office newly instituted there, to receive their amount 
in current valuet ; a resolve which has caused no little murmuring 
and increases the value of the silver, because the contractors, 
not being able to sell it as they please, hesitate to send any. 
All wrought silver is of the same standard when stamped, and 
of that which is coined in the mint for money they pay two English 
pence for each ounce of coined silver. 

There are some mines in Wales, the silver. of which is purer 
than that of the reals, but it is not in use and they reduce it to 

“the current standard. 

This is all I can add on the subject, as my orders are general 
and merely tell me to forward the silver and give its cost. Should 
further particulars be required I will endeavour to comply with 
the public wish. 

London, the 10th July, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


349. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. 


The Duke of Savoy did not succeed in his overtures to start 
negotiations for a reconciliation with England. Possibly a letter 
written by one of his ministers to a friend may have better fortune. 
My intelligence cannot grasp the methods of the government 
here. The Abbot Scaglia has written to a gentleman named 
Salmatoris, of the marquisate of Saluzzo, who lives in France. 
After matters of no importance he writes that as the English 
fleet may sail any day in great strength, he prayed God that it 


* This letter is not in the filza of the ambassador’s despatches, nor is it to be 
found in the Archives of the Zecca. The text is taken from the ambagsador’s 
Register. 2 

+ Apparently a reference to the proclamation of the 25th May: for the better 
exercise of the office of his Majesty’s exchange and reform of sundry abuses and 
frauds practised upon his Majesty’s coins. Steele: Tudor and Stuart Proclama- 
tons, voL i, No. 1512. 
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would not add to the hurt already done to France and render 
satisfaction still more difficult. He had made every effort to 
prevent matters going so far, but all in vain, and his efforts had 
only rendered Rim suspect to France. He could only pray to 
God to prevent the worst consequences. He had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he had done his duty to his prince. He had 
never failed to show his esteem and devotion for France and 
he only waited for an opportunity to spend his life in her service. 

The moment this most crafty letter reached Paris Salmatoris 
took it to show to the Duke of Angouléme, who is related to the 
House of Savoy and Scaglia’s declared protector. The duke took 
it to Villeroy to show to the king and cardinal. The three decided 
that Angouléme should see Salmatoris again and try to obtain 
another letter of the same kind from Scaglia, with a request for 
him to go to the Hague, because there were various important 
things which could not be put upon paper. There he was to 
assure Scaglia in the name of the king and cardinal of their sincere 
affection in order to favour the progress of the negotiation and 
give the ambassador his former confidence, so that nothing 
remained except that Scaglia should get the Duke of Savoy to 
write to the cardinal, expressing his desire to maintain friendship 
and the best understanding with him. 

This is not only the sense but the exact words, and Angouléme 
received the same from the cardinal. To-day they run after 
what they fled from yesterday. They now propose to give 
reputatio#? to a discredited minister. Consideration of these 
things is enough to make one’s hair turn white before one. discovers 
the real reason. ‘It suffices to say that this is France. 

Paris, the 11th July, 1627. 

[ftatian.] 


350. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and SrnaTe. 


No couriers have reached Scaglia, who says he is awaiting them. 
On mid-day on Friday Montagu arrived here. He only remained 
for sia hours, and left in a smail boat for England, which he should 
have reached on Saturday evening at latest, as the wind was favourable. 
He brought letters for Scaglia, but not those expected, as instead of 
his being employed upon the adjustment, Montagu himself is taking 
the duke’s offices to prevent the fleet sailing and to suspend hostilities. 
Scaglia has been petrified by this decision, although the duke and 
his brother inform him that the motive comes from France, which 
passed an office through Marini against his being employed in 
this affair, as he is mistrusted by France. Scaglia cannot restrain 
his feelings and told me that now he was far away from the court 
he thought he was safe from their malice. He was particularly 
bitter against Marini. He does not speak of the duke’s decision to 
take this first step without him, but I know it weighs upon his mind, 
as he thought the duke would always support him. I suggested that 
the employment of an Englishman might not please France, who 
would have preferred some neutral person. This touched a sore 
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spot. I said if the duke desired an accommodation he would have 
employed means to bring it about quickly. He said the duke wished 
t serve one and not offend the other. , 

We must now wait to see what offices the duke will perform and 
if he really means business. So long as the abbot remains here I 
shall try and obtain information. He says he is expecting @ courier 
who should have been despatched two days after Montagu left. 

The Hague, the 12th July, 1627. 

{Italian ; deciphered.] 


351. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Docs and Sunarz. 

Since the ceremony of conferring the Garter on the Prince of Orange 
the States have begun to negotiate about the reconciliation on the 
spot. They did not think it advisable to send special ambassadors 
to the two kings and consider it better to treat with their ambassadore 
here. The deputies have paid frequent visits, but for some days 
it seemed hopeless to do anything as neither would yield to the other 
in being the first to speak, both declaring that they had no powers 
to treat and could only listen to proposals made by friends. They 
decided here to write friendly letters to the two kings, expressing 
regret at the quarrel between them and anwiety to bring about a 
reconciliation, for which they offered their services if their Majesties 
would accept the interposition. They were deeply interested, as 
they are exposed to great danger without the assistance of the two 
crowns. These letters were to-day handed to the ambassadors of 
France and England, who sent them at once with letters of their 
own by an extraordinary despatch? These two ministers show 
good will and they may have instructions to do so, to open the way 
to negotiations, 

They sent deputies to inform me about this and to ask for the 
co-operation of your Serenity. I told them of your repeated 
offices at the courts of France and England, and said I had 
commissions of a like nature and said I would not miss any good 
opportunity. I said your Serenity would have co-operated 
already, without hesitation, if you had been certain that it would 
be well received and helpful. In conclusion I commended their 
prudent action. 

If these offices do not clash with those of the Duke of Savoy they 
may do some good, and the negotiations might take place here as 
neutral territory, convenient for both England and France. I 
am sure, in that case, that the States will keep me fully informed 
and will summon me to any special negotiation. 

Although Scaglia has no public capacity he deals with all the 
ambassadors and meets Carleton every day. I think Scaglia has 
very confidential relations with Carleton, because of his intimacy 
with Buckingham. I suspect that he confides everything to him, 
and I fear he may perform evil offices, in the present state of affairs, 
to prevent the acceptance of the mediation. I have not told him 
anything, though I have tried to learn from him what the deputies 
negotiated with Carleton to find if he had any part in the communica- 
tion. He could not. tell me all the particulars, but is trying to find 
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out. He remarked that the Dutch wished to interpose, although 
the duke had forestalled them. I think all the offices will be accepted, 
but we must have security that the cardinal does net press the 
Rochellese or perdecute the Huguenots. This is significant, because 
the French will not suffer interference in their internal affairs, 
and I think the abbot introduced it in order to occasion delay. I 
therefore think it best not to admit him to any confidence in the present 
affair. That will be easy, because he is only here in a private 
capacity. The members of the government here have often asked 
me about him and have told me that they had no negotiations with 
him and did not propose to have any. He has a friend in Arsen, 
but if Carleton did not confide to him he would remain ignorant of 
many things. 

Within a few days Montagu’s answers will return as well as 
those of the ministers here ; we shall then be better informed and 
shall know tf the negotiation will take place here or elsewhere, because 
I do not believe that either in France or in England they will let 
these overtures fall to the ground without result. 

The Hague, the 12th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


352. Grtovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and Senare. 


They hoped here that Carleton would bring them some satis- 
faction and, adjustment, at least the restitution of the numerous 
ships and goods that have been plundered, from which they 
might have obtaingd money ; but he proposed nothing effective 
inthe matter. It seems, indeed, if they can adjust their differences 
and if the two kings are reconciled, the English fleet might join 
the Dutch one, and therefore I hear that the Spaniards are on 
the alert. 

The Hague, the 12th July, 1627. 

[Italian.} 


353. The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
spoke as follows : 

When I went to Padua I came as in duty bound to inform your 
Serenity that I was going to receive and wait upon a prince of 
Germany, in conformity with the commands of my king and 
the King of Denmark. I must now tell your Excellencies of 
the coming of this Prince of Brandenburg and Halberstadt, Bishop 
of Hala, and general of the King of Denmark’s army in Silesia, 
such are his titles.* He has come to this city and has letters 
for his Serenity from the King of Denmark, which he will present 
in the character of ambassador extraordinary. He desires to 
fulfil this duty to-morrow privately, divesting himself of his rank, 








* Prince Christian William of Brandenburg, youngest son of the Margrave 
Joachim Frederick and uncle of the reigning elector. Wake brought him from 
Padua on the 9th of July, and lodged him in his house. Wake advised him not 
to appear publicly in his character of ambassador, but to dissemble his quality 


at Venice as he had at all other places. S.P. Foreign, Venice, Wake’s despatch 
af the Oth Tale 
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as it may suit your Serenity, and be introduced here with the 
occasion of seeing this palace if your Excellencies agree. I may 
add that his Highness strongly wishes to hasten his journey, 
to take up his command, the seasor. being so far advanced, and 
he would esteem himself highly favoured if the republic would 
grant him a galley as far as Spalato in the same private. manner. 
He is now staying incognito in my house. 

In the absence of the doge the senior councillor, Garzoni, replied : 
The republic learns with satisfaction of the prince’s arrival in 
this city We shall at once discuss the best steps for seeing 
him and facilitating his journey, and will let him know at the 
earliest opportunity. In reply to the ambassador he said that 
the doge was well, only the weather kept him at home, and he 
hoped to be in the Collegio to-morrow. With this the ambassador 
took leave and departed. 

{Italian.] 


July 13. 354. Having learned by the statements of the ambassador 
Senato, of England and the Secretary of the States of the coming to this 
Dols i, City of Prince Christian William of Brandenburg, with letters 
Venetian from the King of Denmark that the English ambassador be 
Archives. informed that the prince may come to see the Collegio whenever 
he pleases, by the doge’s private staircase ; that he be received 
with fitting honours and that 600 ducats be spent on his 
entertainment ; that the Collegio shall make provision for his 
, passage to Spalato and also provide to defray his expenses on 
the way and in that plare. 4 
Ayes, 126. Noes, 3. Neutral, 14. 
[Jtalian.] 


July 14. 355. Pier Antonio Mariont, Venetian Resident at Milan, 


Senato, to the Dogz and Senarr. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, Letters from France of the 28th state that the Most Christian 

yullsno. will shortly take the field, owing to the fear that the English 

Archives, fleet may land troops somewhere. All their thoughts are turned 
to this and they think little or nothing about the Valtelline or 
Italy. 

On the other hand his Excellency has some suspicions that 
the differences between the two crowns may serve as a cloak 
for greater designs, and he it trying to obtain information by 
way of the foreign ministers resident here. Florence told me 
this, and it must be true because last Sunday the Grand Chancellor 
and Senator Trotto called upon me at different times, and both 
asked me in practically the same words if I knew with what 
object so many ships had sailed from England, and if the king 
seemed far off or near a reconciliation. I told them both that 
I had had no news froni those courts for a long while, and thus 
diverted the conversation to other topics. 

Milan, the 14th July, 1627, 

[ftelian.] 
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356. To the Ambassador at the Hague and the like to the 
other Courts. 


Notification of the arrival of Prince Christian William of 
Brandenburg at Venice, his reception in the Collegio and the 
arrangements for his voyage to Spalato. This is sent for 
information. . : 

To the Hague add : 

The enclosed for Holland, open, will give you our views about the 
way of introducing yourself in cautious confidence with Carleton, 
and in learning about his negotiations. You will not fail to give 
him full information of our replies to Denmark’s letters, to Wake 
and to Brandenburg’s offices. 

Ayes, 132. Noes, 2. Neutral, 3. 

[Ltalian.] 





357, To the Ambassador in England. 


The multitude of your letters, which have all arrived at once, 
‘does not diminish their interest. You must keep your eyes open, 
and from what Carleton negotiates in Holland with Scaglia, as 
well as with the States and the Palatine, one may argue a good 
or bad turn to.those affairs. We have ordered our Ambassador 
Soranzo at the Hague to encourage the most confidential relations 
with Carleton, al you may take advantage of this to find out 
about his negotiations. 

We are glad to see that you have limited your offices to pointin 
out the good will of the republic towards the common cause, an 
towards a reconciliation, without committing yourself further to 
things which might prove injurious. 

M. de Montagu left Turin, leaving in the duke’s hands a paper 
giving him full powers for the adjustment with France. We 
hear of a good disposition to listen to the proposals of his Highness, 
but as the French are somewhat suspicious of the duke it does 
not seem that they have as yet entrusted him with similar powers. 
Thus a person has been arrested at Lyons in the belief that he 
was Montagu himself. 

This will serve you for information, and so will the copy of 
what we hear from Rome about this very interposition of 
Savoy. 

It is useful to encourage friendly relations with the ambassadors 
of Denmark and Sweden by visits and offices, and by abstaining 
from public meetings you avoid altercations. We have shown 
every kindness to Mansfelt’s officers, paying up their wages to 
the day of the count’s death. The Count of Soissons is at Turin. 
His mother has at last agreed to a conference with the cardinal ; 
thus their opinions are always changing, which renders a judgment 
difficult. : 

Denmark has renewed his appeal to France for help, but the 
ministers will not hearken ‘and have even openly answered 
that they do not mean to help those who adhere to the 
enemies of the Most Christian. This will serve you for infor-. 
mation. 
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We make you a provision of 300 ducats for couriers and the 
carriage of letters, for which you will render account. 

Ayes, 132. Noes, 3. Neutral, 2. 

[Jtalian.] - 

358, Atvisz Contarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the DocE and Senate. 

Montagu has returned from Piedmont, having come through 
Switzerland, Lorraine, Brussels and the Hague. He says he received 
great marks of honour everywhere, so that they could not have shown 
more to the king himself. Of this he is very proud. At Brussels 
the followers of the Infanta and Marquis surpassed everything else, 
the Spaniards being masters in the art of gaining good will by every 
possible means. He abuses the French, who tried to stop him on 
the road, but were foiled by his disguises and stratagems, no delay 
being caused to his master’s service, who commends him and is 
satisfied. Some letters intercepted from a good quarter, and which 
I have been able to corroborate, reached me, I believe through sheer 
good fortune, as owing to the absence of the court I have to feel my 
way in business matters. 

In the first place I confirm what I wrote that Savoy is extremely 
anxious to be absolute arbitrator between these two crowns, so as 
to serve his own interests. England being already in his hands 
he is now labouring to gain France also, either through fear of peace 
between this country and Spain or of joining with the French 
malcontents, or of these English naval forces. The English also 
have their reasons for placing themselves in the duke’s hands, as 
Montagu reports in his Highness’s name that Soissons has returned 
and with his friends will have a good number of troops The English 
knowing that these revolts in France are not durable and always 
vanish when the Most Christian satisfies the parties, wish to secure 
themselves as well as they can through the Duke of Savoy, all their 
hopes resting upon insurrections in France, especially as it is 
supposed the French princes will not declare themselves absolutely 
friendly to England, to avoid the reproach of an open rebellion against 
their own king, but form a fresh party to create jealousy, harassing 
the Most Christian and benefiting their own interests as well as 
others. 

On this account the English government seeks to bind the Duke 
of Savoy, by treating him confidentially, accepting freely his 
arbitration so as to make sure of him. He enjoys this and suggests 
means, seconding their projects for his own advantage and to avenge 
the affronts he pretends to have received from France. 

He is so bent on this arbitration that some theorists, but men of 
sound judgment, will have it that Scaglia in the Netherlands, being 
completely in Buckingham’s confidence, as well as interested for 
his master, will prevent any negotiation at that court if it excludes 
the arbitration aforesaid, he knowing the site to be most opportune 
for success in this matter by reason of all the consequences for the 
United Provinces, of the foreign ministers in attendance there, and 
of Carleton’s good intentions. Though the news will have reached 
you long since I send this confirmation together with the copy of 
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the paper given by Montagu to the Duke of Savoy and by his 
Highness to the Ambassador Marini, to which I understand 
the French replied that they would not give ear to any treaty of 
peace soever whilst overpowered by hostilities to show that they 
would not be induced by fear. 

Meanwhile I know for certain that the Duke of Savoy, in order 
not to let the fruit of these very confidential relations rot on the 
tree, made most friendly offers to Montagu for his own profit, 
and to alarm the Genoese and French, to open Villafranca as a 
free port for the British flag. I also know that the whole body of 
the London merchants does not incline to this, seeing that of 
Leghorn prospering, and having no market for their wares at 
Villafranca. They therefore make two demands which are 
very difficult for the duke to grant, one, liberty of conscience 
provided they cause no scandal; the other a bank at Lyons or 
any other neutral town as security for their goods, they having 
previously been deceived by the duke’s mere word. The English 
secretary resident at Turin writes that with regard to the first they 
will have a difficulty, the duke having been reproved at Rome for 
promising a free church for the sermons of Calvin, and trade to the 
Dutch and English at Genoa if he could obtain it. For the second, 
he has neither credit nor the means of contenting them, but Montagu 
has spoken about it to the king and I believe they will feed the duke 
with hopes, so as not to delay what matters more and what they antict- 
pate from his assistance, knowledge of affairs and good counsel, 
these overtures for trade, especially at the beginning, being 
matters for“discussion between merchants rather than between 
sovereigns. : 

With Montagu came a gentleman named Whittingham, who 
is to proceed to the fleet to acquaint Buckingham with what 
has been negotiated at Turin. I understand that Montagu 
himself is to return to Piedmont, perhaps about some combination 
between the forces of England and the malcontent princes. He 
will go thorugh Brussels, which looks suspicious, as there is daily 
talk of peace with Spain, although as yet without substance. Those 
who desire it wish the first step to be the opening of the trade, which 
cannot happen without alienating the Dutch. But your Excellencies 
will hear more from Turin where there is not the disadvantage of 
a, court 100 miles away, as here, keeping me in the greatest distress 
on every account. 

The return of Gerbier from the Netherlands is expected, with 
the news of Carleton’s negotiations, that the resolves of this 
government may be formed in conformity with what I wrote. 
Men are surprised at his long delay. 

London, the 16th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


359. Axvise ConTarIni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Srnare. 
Since the departure of the fleet ten days ago nothing whatever 
has been heard of its progress. Some vague reports circulated 
of its having gone to St. Malo, but it is more and more confirmed 
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that they made straight for La, Rochelle ; for the reasons given, 
if the duke can do no more he will land there with a few of his 
followers to provide the fleet with what it needs, until they take 
or besiege some of those islands. of which it seems French 
sympathisers are more afraid than of anything else. I now 
leave all this to the more certain advices of results. 

With regard to the preparations for the new reinforcements, 
which they say will be ready in six weeks, though I do not believe 
it, apparently everything depends upon supply of money. To 
obtain this I hear they are resuming vigorous measures against 
those who refuse the subsidies, as well as the treaty of compromise 
with the Catholics. Upon the last the king has issued a 
proclamation for some counties towards Scotland in order that 
the Catholics there may bind themselves to defray the cost of © 
some armed ships for the defence of those coasts.* But the 
Catholics, having been often deceived by these treaties, are not 
inclined to give ear to it. They find it more advantageous to 
give the king two-thirds of their goods according to the law, 
based on the old estimate, rather than make a new inquisition 
and give him but one-third as demanded. 

The seizure in Denmark of the English ships laden with woollens 
was true; but the parties concerned appealed to the king and 
the goods were released with an assurance that the seizure had 
not been made by his Majesty’s order ; so that a clear sky after 
this storm has greatly comforted the merchants. So measures 
of this sort do not fail to create suspicion bearing in mind that 
the King of Denmark, being compelled to wage war and spend 
money, has also some right to extenuate whatever he may do in self 
defence, on the plea of the considerable arrears due to him. The 
merchants will certainly proceed cautiously and not run risks of any 
sort, so that business and trade visibly decline and perish daily. 

There are two delegates here from the corsairs of Salee in Africa. 
I understand they have come to open some sort of free trade. 
It is unreasonable for them to expect any good result, as two 
Dutch ships were seized here and declared lawful prizes, solely 
because they came thence, though I do not find these scruples 
about equity ever take effect when they interfere with profit. 
The Dutch commissioner is at work on this question, but with 
the usual dilatoriness, the king being far away from the ministers 
and both from the Council. He says he shall depart in a few 
days, although the business is but sketched and he hopes to give 
the finishing stroke more successfully in the Netherlands, under 
the good auspices of Carleton. 

The Dutch ambassador told me that his masters were assured, 
through some intercepted letters, that for the present year the Spaniards 





* “A proclamation declaring his Majesty’s pleasure concerning the forfeitures 

of Recusants in the Northern Parts of this Kingdom,” dated the 27th June. 
Steele: Yudor and Stuart Proclamations, vol. i, No. 1514. ' 
: t Salvetti, on the other hahd, wrote on the same date: ‘“Vavviso dell’ arresto 
in Danimarca delle navi Inglesi con pannina non fu vero, ma se bene segui non 
so che scompiglio fra i galeoni di Danimarca et essa per conto di salutare et 
amainare le vele prima.” Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 279620, The Venetian was 
the better informed ; sce note at page 283 above. 
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could not send money for the troops in Flanders, notwithstanding 
the contracts already made, and to Germany they will remit very 
little, meaning rather to avail themselves of it for some naval 
reinforcement. Ir proof of this there are also advices of the muster 
at Cadiz of some thirty galleys for the purpose of arming them 
completely as convoy for the fleet, which usually arrives in November, 
to defend it from the English, but above all to fan the flame in France, 
as by these demonstrations of naval armaments they encourage the 
hopes of assistance given to the Rochellese, so that they may not 
listen to agreements but embark might and main in an obstinate 
war, and in due season Spain may reap the ripe fruit which she 
anticipates. 

The queen has gone into mourning for her sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Orleans, and she also has begun her progress, not 
intending to return to London for some weeks. 

I am still in arrear of three packets from Italy, which I hope 
to receive if they have reached Calais, as the king has granted 
me a French fishing boat to go and take them. It is incredible 
how much trouble and anxiety are caused by this interrupted 
communication. 

The Ambassador Soranzo writes to me that after receiving 
some of my first despatches, which I sent to Italy through that 
channel, he believes they miscarried, but I take consolation 
in thinking that he is punctually acquainted with all these affairs 
and may have given some hint about them. For the rest I am 
convinced that your Excellencies will do full justice, to my zeal. 

London, the 16th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


360. Memorial given by Mr. Montagu to the Duke of Savoy, 
and by his Highness to the French Ambassador Marini.* 


361, Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogs and SEnaTE. 


I am told that Carleton has requested the States to supply 
gunpowder and other munitions for his king’s fleet, which is in 
need of such things. They considered the request and would not 
grant it because of the interests of France, although Carleton gave 
them a sort of assurance that the fleet will not be employed against 
France, telling them that if they supplied the munitions requested 
it would be to their own advantage. This has led to some discussion 
about the possibility of joining forces with that fleet and landing 
at Nieuport to create a diversion in Flanders. This would prove 
very useful for the common cause, but in the present state of affairs 
it seems impossible to credit it. 

The Hague, the 19th July, 1627. 

{Italian ; deciphered. } * 





* A copy of this was sent from Turin by the Ambassador Morosini, on the 14th 
June. See No. 3ll at page 254 above. The Tuscan Agent Salvetti sent it to his 
government on the 24th July. Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 27962p. 
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362. Giovanni Atvise ViNcENTI, Venetian Secretary in 
Savoy, to the Docr and Senate. 


The French ambassador has letters from the Secretary Albo 
in which he writes of the determination of his Majesty to listen 
to no proposals for an agreement with England while their fleet 
has designs against France, but if they withdraw their fleet or 
turn it against the Spaniards, he will not then refuse the 
interposition of his Highness or of any other friendly power. 
They have news of several meetings at the Hague between Scaglia 
and Carleton in which they did not forget to call to mind all the 
malcontents and enemies of France. The fleet was ready, not to 
go against La Rochelle, as the evil minded Huguenots stated, 
or to impose the taxes on wine and salt in Poitou, but to thwart 
any attempt the English might make against the realm. They 
had withdrawn, but it was not likely they had done so to facilitate 
an accommodation, but from fear of getting the worst of it, as 
they certainly would. 

There are more recent advices of the 12th, brought by o 
gentleman of the Count of Soissons named Duplessis. These 
state that the fleet is to go to La Rochelle, where they will build 
@ fort. Thirteen persons had been hanged in that town for 
having intelligence with the cardinal, the two imprisoned as 
confidants of the English having previously been released by 
popular tumult. The English fleet had been sighted off Boian 
and near the islands. ‘The people had revolted at Bordeaux 
on the publication of the edicts and at fhe new tax on salt. 

Turin, the 19th July, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


363, Prero Matrrrero, Proveditore of Zante, to the Dogz 
and SEnaTE. 


In order to prevent foreigners from taking oil from the Turkish 
dominions to foreign lands, I have forbidden the art of the coopers . 
here to prepare any cargo for the said places for the future, without 
having my order beforehand; in this way, for lack of casks, 
the masters will have to come to'these parts. This will relieve 
the people here and benefit the state. 

Zante, the 2Ist July, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


364, To the Ambassador at the Hague. 


We must commend your offices with Lord Carleton and the 
French ambassador. The mutual visits of these ministers afford 
some opening for good, and perhaps the recent movement of 
the English fleet, the state of affairs in Germany, the insinuations 
of the States and the cautious encouragement of other well wishers 
may help those treaties while keeping attention on those, possibly 
different, which Scaglia has in hand. The continual supply of 
all particulars in aio a serious matter is essential. 

You will thank them for the communication made in the 
assembly; of the conferment of the Garter upon the Prince of 
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Orange by the King of England, and express our satisfaction, 
complimenting the prince. 

We hear from Germany that Gabor has really made peace with 
Cesar. He is pqstponing the ratification in order +0 see what 
happens in Silesia, and will take his line from that; this makes 
the Austrians doubtful about him. We imagine that you have 
communicated what your letters relate about the negotiations 
for an adjustment between the two crowns to our ambassadors 
in France, Savoy and England, as this is most necessary. 

The last paragraph to England, adding : 

You did well to take an opportunity of semua | to 
Buckingham the advantages for the general interests and his 
own, and it is to be hoped that it made the impression it seemed 
to. 

Ayes, 117. Noes, 2. Neutral, 5. 

[Italian.] 


365. Zorzt Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docs and SENATE. 


By an express courier sent by the Marshal of Tamines, lieutenant 
general in Britanny, they received word the day before yesterday 
that the English fleet, numbering a hundred sail, had doubled. 
the cape of Conche and was steering towards La Rochelle. 

Paris, the 22nd July, 1627. 

[Ztalian.], 


366, Atvisr Gontarrnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doge and SENATE. 


All their decisions here depend upon the fleet. Nothing what- 
ever is heard about it either here or at the court, according to 
the advices received by me thence. Since its departure 18 days 
ago no intelligence has arrived, which caused surprise and also 
doubts of the easy and successful result anticipated. 

A ship from Hamburg laden with rope and other contraband 
of war was stopped by the fleet and sent hither, where the entire 
cargo remains confiscated, according to the proclamations. 

The merchants receive notices from La Rochelle to the effect 
that since the fleet sailed the Most Christian has had constant 
and powerful reinforcements by land from one side and the other ; 
the burgesses of La Rochelle hold frequent consultations, not 
without diversity of opinions, in accordance with the invariably 
conflicting affections and passions of a popular government, 
and meanwhile Madame de Rohan had left the place, announcing 
her intention of conferring with the Duke of Savoy at Geneva. 
As regards this Montagu assures the king that the Duke of Savoy 
will put the Count of Soissons and his adherents in the field with 
15,000 foot and 3,000 horse,sand also covertly supply the Duke of 
Rohan with a sum of money to raise cavalry. Apparently these 
rumours begin to make France suspicious, nor are they so secret 
as formerly. 
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It is settled that Montagu shall return to Piedmont by the Hague, 
Brussels and other places, as he came. He will take a plan for 
some combined movement between the English fleet and the forces 

of the French malcontents, so that one side may not make terms without 
the other, so as to keep the factions’ in the interior united. As to 
peace, tf Savoy can obtain the arbitration for the French as he has 
jor the English, the king here will allow himself to be led and possibly 
Montagu will take someone with him to negotiate the arrangement, 
which I am told the Duke of Savoy will encourage if able to make 
good terms for his kinsman the Duke of Soissons and all that party, 
so as to place them under eternal obligation to him, as otherwise 
he will keep these disturbances going. 

I am assured that Montagu has no commission to negotiate 
anything at Brussels, and that his appearances at that court and 
the honours lavished on him there are nothing but a game of rivalry, 
played by the English and Spaniard both, to make France uneasy. 
L am assured, however, that no overtures have been made on either 
side, but only formal words and expressions of good will, and I 
feel sure that the Spaniards will not give up their advantage of looking 
on at the game and profiting by the mistakes of others. 

At the Hague Montagu will see the Abbot Scaglia, in order 
that all the schemes may proceed better by their acting in concert, 
and the king with his own lips has desired the Master of the 
Ceremonies to be ready to receive Scaglia. Although it is not 
Mag known whether he will have the title of ambassador, yet 

will come with a few persons and his Majesty wishes him to 

be well treated. I cannot ascertain the real objects of this journey, 

~ for no letters come from any quarter, nor as yet has any safe way 

been found for sending them to Italy. I remain four weeks 

in arrear and fear the fate of despatches sent through Holland, 

which are at the mercy of the wind, while the road through France 
is unsafe. 

Burlamacchi, to whom, though a merchant, the king and all the 
chief persons listen most graciously, again repeated to the Secretary 
Agostini the ideas about your Serenity’s mediation. He was told 
that the ministry had already heard from my lips the proofs of your 
Excellencies’ good affection and what mischievous resulis might 
ensue from these ruptures. I have already given general assurances 
of the republic’s good intentions, but now, owing to the power given 
by Montagu to the Duke of Savoy and his return to Piedmont, and 
also owing to Scaglia’s visit and the orders for his reception, I shall 
proceed with great reserve and caution in executing the last 
commissions of your Excellencies. Burlamacchi added that the 
said paper proceeded from the usual boastful ideas (gloriosi spiriti) 
of the Duke of Savoy, which had beguiled young Montagu to draw 
ut up for him, that he might subsequently publish it everywhere 
solely for the purpose of exalting his own reputation, and Montagu 

no commission to draw it up, as the paper itself made perfectly 
clear ; it is devoid- of arguments and could have been made much 
more forcible with good and mature counsel. I believe, however, 
the favour which this young man enjoys with the Duke of Buckingham 
will always overcome every obstacle, especially as he acts in accordance 
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with his patron’s ends, which aim at closer union with Savoy or 
rather dependence upon his counsels and intrigues. 

Meanwhile the king has appointed some of the commissioners 
for the trade with Villafranca, as Savoy earnestly*desired, and 
I understand he has given carte blanche about the terms. Some 
tell me that if, as at Leghorn, there were wealthy merchants to 
purchase all the goods immediately on arrival, which a company 
of several members could manage, as usual here and in Holland, 
some commercial intercourse might be established. But there 
is no appearance of this, as people have too much distrust of the 
duke’s mere word, which is wont to veer according to his personal 
interests, to risk their merchandise without good security. 

The king has ordered Moulins, the French secretary, to depart. 
He asked for a few days’ time to write and receive orders from 
his master or else a public document signed by the king, to prove 
he had received such a command. The Secretaries of State 
refused both and said he ought to have gone already of his own 
accord without awaiting this hap or something worse ; but the 
Earl of Holland has interfered to procure some satisfaction for 
him. I should not like him to depart in dudgeon, because of the 
evil offices he might perform at court, especially under the influence 
of a corrupt little Spanish spirit which rules him. He came to 
see me and tell me everything. I urged him to make the best 
peeve report in the interests of himself and of France, as by 

reaking with England she could not help losing her sea, trade 

while risking perpetual civil commotion, which will consume 
her, especially when kindled among those ardent spirits which 
are so easily inflamed by affronts. I assured him'that I had 
special instructions to do every good office to moderate this 
extreme distrust, and I had done so abundantly already in France. 
The perfect sincerity of the republic would appear at all times, 
guided solely by the wish to see these two crowns joined in 
affection as they are in blood and interests, for the greatness of 
both, the advantage of their friends and the benefit of the common 
cause. All this seemed to please him vastly, and he said he 
would represent it sincerely to the ministers and to the king 
himself. During the conversation I elicited that his last letters 
from France came under cover to the Dutch ambassador, and when 
on another topic he asked whether I thought that in Holland the 
United Provinces and Scaglia might negotiate some adjustment. 
From these two remarks I gather that the French place somewhat 
more faith in the States and that to render England uneasy about 
naval affairs they might make use of them in such negotiations, 
as they might decide to open, but which will always depend on the 
result of the fleet, which will regulate the atmosphere of this 
horizon. 

The queen has gone to Wellingborough (Volemborgh), 150 
miles away, to drink some mineral waters, which facilitate 
generation, as with no signs of anything in more than two years 
people naturally begin to comment on the matter. Having heard 
of the slight indisposition of the king, her brother, the queen 
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of her gentlemen to visit him. This was granted, but on condition 
of his not being a Frenchman. Indeed, all the French members of 
her household are forbidden to write-to France. She therefore 
named a gentleman of her privy chamber, Mr. Germen, who 
will start in two days, the king having instructed him how to 
behave upon current affairs, lest it be supposed that under this 
pretext he make the first overtures for an adjustment. However, 
I know for certain that the queen will request her mother as a special 
favour, considering the distress to which she would be subjected 
amid these misunderstandings, as shown already perhaps by her 
shedding tears on account of the dismissal of Moulins, to moderate 
these harsh punctilios by her influence with both kings. She also 
complained somewhat that since these disturbances the queen mother 
had never sent to her, as habitual, every two or three months at the 
utmost, just as if they ‘had entirely forgotten her in France. The 
Ambassador Zorzi has been informed of all this. 

London, the 23rd July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


367. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 


The news that the English fleet has sailed and has been sighted 
off these coasts has put the whole of this kingdom in confusion 
for various reasons and conflicting passions. Angouléme, who 
was stopped by the royal command, has now received orders to 
advance with all possible speed, with the whole army. They 
“have sent 300 veteran infantry to the fort to join the 800 already 
there, and so they calculate that the English will find it a harder 
nut to crack than they expect. The cardinal, with the danger 
imminent and possibly increased by the king’s sickness, is reported 
to have been seen tearing his beard. To add to his troubles it 
is added that the king cannot move and Monsieur shows the 
more eagerness to go to the camp. I know on excellent authority 
that he has not been so much upset by the sinister offices that 
Scaglia might perform with the English and Dutch against France 
as comforted by the advice sent by Depesses that your Serenity 
has interposed for the reconciliation of the two crowns. 

Rohan also is arming and the whole party of the Religion turns 
its eyes towards the 9,000 men he is said to have ready They 
say he has issued patents for fresh levies, which they can easily 
raise, as Languedoc is full of Huguenots. Encouraged by the 
English fleet, and in defence of his faith it is said that he will 
risk everything in the defence of La Rochelle and of his party. 

Paris, the 23rd July, 1627. 

[Italian.} 


368, Marin Mupazzo, Proveditore of Cephalonia, to the 
Doce and Senate. « 

The harvest is good, especially of currants; this will reduce 

the price below the current one of 12 reals the thousand; and 

last year, with a bad harvest and competition among the nations, 
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the English paid as much as 40 reals the thousand. Now the 
leading English merchants have left here on the plea of going 
to Venice to bring money for the new currants and to pay what 
they owe to the,leading men of the island, amounting, I am told, 
to over 30,000 ducats. I also hear on good authority that these 
English have left here to proceed to England, to raise money 
from their principals, who last year sent them enough money 
here to buy all the currants, in the belief that the price would 
remain low, as it was last year. This is likely to give rise to 
considerable trouble in England, and if this delays the sending 
of the money it will do great hurt to the people here, whose harvests 
would find no purchaser, and it would hurt. your Serenity by 
making it difficult if not impossible to raise the money due to 
the state. 

Cephalonia, the 13th July, 1627, old style. 

[Italian.] 


369, Srzastrano VENrIERO, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Dogz and Senate. 


The English ambassador called here a few days ago and told me 
that the Caimecan informed him that he had recent letters from Buda 
in which the Pasha advised him that the commissioners who had 
met to negotiate the peace had sent him a bundle of articles which 
were so hurtful and dishonourable that he had torn them up. They 
laid the blame for this on a certain person, and the others had taken 
up the negotiations, but had only arranged the first general article, 
and i will be a very long business. * 

The Vigne of Pera, the 24th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; dectphered.} 


370. Sxsastiano Vuniero, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Dogz and Sznatz. 

A Janissary, when in the company of two youths of il Cigala, 
‘a merchant, slew a Bostanghi, or one of the royal gardeners. 
Cigala took refuge at the Venetian embassy. The real culprit 
was sentenced, the others were in danger from having been in 
his company. They stayed sentence for five days, possibly in 
the hope of getting money out of Cigala. This was impossible 
because the matter was notorious and from what happened a 
few years ago to a member of the household of the present English 
ambassador, who had slain an Azamoglano, which is an inferior 
rank. The ambassador was obliged to hand him over, and he 
was impaled before his own house, in spite of all that the English 
nation would have gladly paid for his release. 

The English ambassador here sent a servant here, at the very 


_ outset, to assure me with the greatest courtesy of protection in person, 


household and nation, and asked me to command his services. 
I made a suitable reply tb this favour, which was offered by 
none of the others. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 24th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
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371. SepastiAno VrnreRo, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Dock and Sznarz. 


+ The English ambassador sends me an extract from a note written 


Costantinopoli.tg Aim and Flanders by Gabor’s agert here, which I enclose. He 
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says he hears from the ministers here that no such peace will be 
concluded, or at least not so soon, but Gabor and Mortesa Pasha 
will have every opportunity to gratify their inclination for war in 
those parts. : 

The Vigne of Pera, the 24th July, 1627. 

[Halian ; deciphered.} 


372. Voluntatem et consilium Domini tui per te expeditum 
et trattatum simul omnia Budae acta clare intelleximus atque 
totus Divanus et Consiliarii Caesaris nostri absolute conclusimus, 
Dominos confederatos Christianos Reges, Status et Ordines minime 
derelicturos sive in tractatu pacis, sive in bello, propter quod 
modo noviter serio commissum est Mustesa Bassae, ut tractatum 
istum ita accommodet, scilicet ut ex tractatu pacis Domini 
confederati uti amici Caesaris nostri nullo modo excludantur, 
imo absque illis nullo modo pacem absolvat, verum curet ut si 
aliter fieri non potest, differet etiam ad futurum annum, quosque 
Domini Amici Imperatoris nostri possint curare negotia sua, 
atque sic conjunctim omnia perficere, nam aperte dico, sine illis 
pacificare cum Imperatore Germano nullo modo volumus; si erit 
pax, sit generaliter in tota Europa, sin minus geramus aperta bella. 

Deo volente ecce Persa quidem tractat, pacem, illa etiam vel 
-per pacem vel armis interim speramus in bonam finem redactura. 
Addidit, si dilatio hujus tractatus aliter non potest fieri, non 
caret si interim sub particularibus velitationibus et excursionibus 
erit dilatio ad annum futurum, nisi caveat isto anno generalem 
expeditionem. 

Injunxit mihi serio ad Dominum meum ista rescribenda quae 
Ego fidelissime rescripsi. De cetero Ilustrissimi Vestri provideant 
il. Vestram maximopere rogo ut scripta ista mea maneant in 
secretis. Valete. 


373. SrpasTiano VENTERO, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the DocE and Senate. 


The archbishop designate of Smyrna has begged me for protection, 


Costantinopoli.gs he is much persecuted by the French ambassador here. He is 
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a relation of the English ambassador’s secretary, who is a Sciot, a 
Catholic and a man worthy of great esteem. The English ambassador, 
at his instance, has asked me to write to the ambassador at Rome 
on the archbishop’s behalf. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 24th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered] 


374, Atvise Mocenico, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
the Dogz and Senate. 


The ordinary French ambassador has called upon me at last 
and conversed for a good hour. JI asked what good news he had 
from court. He said he heard in the last letters that his Majesty 
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was about to start for La Rochelle, and the breach with England 
was widening and was more dangerous to France than to Spain 
owing to the pretensions of the English. The King of England 
and his council fad broken with France without ary reason, as 
they had done’ everything to please them. Buckingham had 
quarrelled with Olivares when he was here with the prince, and he 
did not believe he wanted war with France more tan with Spain. 
I did not think it necessary to make any reply. I asked what hopes 
he had of an accommodation. He said the Abbot Scaglia had made 
important proposals in Flanders, and Don Diego Messia had left 
here for Brussels on this business and might negotiate with the Most 
Christian.on the way. The abbot also proposes to settle the differences 
with the Spaniards. 

They have sent couriers to the coast with orders to keep good 
guard, as they are afraid of the English fleet and are not sure 
where it will strike. They have heard that it is about to sail, 
excellently equipped. On the coast they are constantly drilling 
the militia, and they are afraid that attack may be made on 
the ships of the Indies and Portugal and on the galleons and 
fleet of the Indies of Castile which are accustomed to appear in 
these waters in September. 

Two Englishmen have been arrested at Cadiz on the suspicion 
of being spies. 

Madrid, the 24th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 





® 
375. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in Frence, to the 
Docs and Spyate. . 


We have just heard from several quarters that the English have 
landed at the isle of Rhé. Brion, brother of the Duke of Vantador, 
brought the confirmation, being sent by Monsieur. The delay 
in landing was caused by a very high sea, which did a good deal 
of damage to the fleet on Monday in last week. On Friday 
Buckingham would not wait any longer and began to act. At 
the first shock the French repulsed the English, who withdrew 
in order under cover of their ships. These drew near to the 
shore and fired their guns at the French, making no small 
impression. With this help, the English pushed forward their 
second attack and raising earthworks stood on the defensive, 
while the fleet surrounded the whole island, so that I am assured 
it will be practically impossible to throw in reinforcements. 
Report says that the French lost 200 slain and the others many 
more, but the French losses are seriously felt because thirty 
gentlemen of quality remained on the field, including two brothers 
of Toras, governor of the fort of the isle of Monfico, with La Foré, 
La Rosciabarito, the Baron of Sant? Hal, the Cavalier d’Ho, the 
Marquis of Navaglia and others whose names are not yet 
ascertained. . 

Toras sent a soldier, who took part in the action, to inform 
the king and to state that in his fort he can hold out for three 
months, but he considers the fort in that island as already lost. 
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Meanwhile he has hanged five Englishmen and three Frenchmen, 
who were driven on shore in a frigate and fell into his hands, 
without any trial, in the sight of the whole fleet. 
* It is added by some unknown person that since this action 
the English advanced to fort St. Loui8, to the very place indicated 
by Targoni, who foretold all these happenings to the cardinal 
at least four months ago. That prelate sent for him this morning 
and has done him the honour of making this fact public. 

Paris, the 28th July, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


376, To the Ambassador at the Hague. 
We are pleased at what you have done with regard to a 


Deliberazioni. reconciliation between the crowns of France and England; you 
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will continue to demonstrate the zeal of the republic, intent on 
the tranquillity of the Most Christian and the universal service. 
You will thank their High Mightinesses for their friendly and 
confidential communication, and express the desire of the republic 
that the States also will intervene, so that this reconciliation, 
which all so greatly desire, may not be delayed. You will maintain 
a prudent reserve with Scaglia, as his proceedings and the objects 
of his master are doubtful, but so as to avoid giving offence and 
to encourage confidence. You did right to communicate the 
events to our ambassador in England, and you will do the same 
with the Ambassador Zorzi in France. 

We should have desired better news of the good will of the 
»States towards our subjects, but we shall await the result of your 
offices, for we cannot abandon the, just cause of our subjects. 

The Prince of Brandenburg left this city to-day, where we 
showed him every honour. He will have the chief command of 
the King of Denmark’s army in Silesia, and is going there now. 

That a copy of these presents be sent to the ambassador in 
England, for his information. 

Ayes, 110. Noes, 1. Neutral, 7. 

[Italian.] 


377, Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docs and SENATE. 


The Duke of Angouléme meant to go to court to complain 
about the confusion in the camp and chiefly about the pay, but 
on hearing of the landing of the English, he left the bulk of the 
army at Blois and hurried to the coast with 2,000 musketeers 
and 400 horse, but owing to the lack of ships to carry him to the 
island he is left an idle spectator of friend and foe. He has written 
to the king,.reassuring him about any attempt that the English 
fleet might make against the mainland, but considering the 
islands of Oleron and Rhé as good as lost. They must keep a 
watch on Languedoc as well as upon Rohan and the Rochellese. 
The present tax on corn may only confirm their ill will. 
Montmorency wrote to the cardinal to the same effect, that the 
edicts and the English fleet have caused an equal stir in that 
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province. He adds that they have neither the forces nor the 
money to hold down an incensed populace, and thought it would 
be better for him to retire to his country house than to risk his 
reputation in some disaster. Rohan has also written to the 
cardinal saying *that he will do everything in order to remain 
a loyal servant of the king, but the cardinal must observe the 
last treaty of peace. The cardinal threw the messenger into the 
Bastille. 

When someone remarked to Richelieu that the coming of the 
English might be very gratifying to the Duchess of Chevreuse, 
because the dispute with England could only be settled by her 
restoration to her former position, the cardinal turned furiously 
upon him and said: We shall make the coming of the English 
the cause of no small grief to her Grace the duchess; you will 
know it to-morrow morning. He then pointed out to the king 
that in such troublous times it was not good for Picardy to remain * 
without a chief, and that same evening, with his Majesty’s consent, 
he conferred the governorship of the province on the Duke of 
Elboeuf. 

Father Berulle, after very long conferences for two days with 
the Spanish ambassador extraordinary, Don Diego Messia, was 
observed to leave the house looking very happy, in the cardinal’s 
own carriage. He went hurriedly to the Court. His negotiations 
were exclusively about the fulfilment of the promises of Olivares, 
the cardinal asking for the succour of the forty ships under Captain 
Giovan da Riva. For this purpose they sent a courier post to 
Spain yesterday. 

Paris, the 29th July, 1627. : 

[Italian.] ° 


378. Zorzi -Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogz and SEnate. . 


The losses in the fight on the island were greater on both sides 
than at first reported. The French suffered much more severely, 
but it will be difficult to learn the truth of these events here, 
as they represent things in favour of their own side, and the 
cardinal stops the couriers and takes away their despatches. 
This is what happened. Buckingham sent 2,000 men in boats, 
made for the purpose, to the shore with orders to keep the enemy 
engaged rather than make any special effort. Blancard, a 
Frenchman, was the commander on this occasion, a brother-in-law 
of the Earl of Holland, and Montgomery being under him. By 
firing all the guns of the fleet and in other ways they made a 
great smoke, and with the help of the wind this prevented the 
enemy from seeing. They pushed forward vigorously to where 
the French, under Toras and his two brothers offered a most 
valorous resistance. They kept these engaged while 4,000 infantry 
in numerous large boats made a circuit and landed behind them 
with several small guns. Making a forced march, they fell upon 
the flank of the French. After losing 800 men and a hundred 
gentlemen and nobles, Toras had to give ground, leaving the 
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way clear to the English on his front. The French cavalry showed 
itself worthy of its ancient reputation, and numbering 150 they 
would never yield so long as their: horses could move. They 
declare that the English also lost 500 or 600, including the three 
who led the vanguard, who were buried at La Rochelle with all 
pomp, being followed by all the officers of the fleet, including 
Buckingham himself. 

The king is still sick and many fear a regular fever. It is 
remarkable that no one laments the sickness of a man of angelic 
temper and excellent life, while there is no Frenchman who does 
not rejoice at the success of the English against his country, such 
is the universal detestation of the government. 

Paris, the 29th July, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


379. To the Ambassador in England. 


You will have heard from the Ambassador Soranzo what is 
happening with regard to the reconciliation between the two 
crowns. We enclose a copy of what we are writing to that 
ambassador, so that with this information you may serve the 
state in accordance with out intentions. You will also use it 
about the passage of the Lord of Brandenburg* to this city. 

[Italian.] 


380. Atvisr ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Srnarr. £ 


Three weeks have elapsed since the departure of the fleet, but 
no certain news has yet arrived of its operations. .A ship reports 
having fallen in with it on the 16th at 46 degrees, tacking with 
the apparent intention of entering the bay of La Rochelle. Some 
advices from Calais state that it had taken the Isle of Oleron, 
but this is not authentically confirmed either at Court or among 
the merchants. 

Montagu has left for the Netherlands and the same ship is to 
bring back the Abbot Scaglia, whom they will lodge at the king’s 
cost, as already arranged. But they write to me from court 
that some of his letters addressed to the Secretary of Savoy 
in Paris have fallen into the cardinal’s hands, either by accident 
or design, and that they contained the idea that should the 
French have the same inclination for quiet as he found in the 
English, it would encourage him to do some good. Whereupon 
they sent to the Netherlands M. Duscian, Lieutenant Colonel of 
the Chatillon regiment in the service of the States, to hear 
something more on the subject. In such case they say Scaglia 
will delay his journey for a few days, though in my opinion the 
sky will change according to the operations of the fleet, and 
subsequent changes in the political atmosphere will follow this. 

From the Netherlands Montagu will go to Piedmont, and as on 
his last journey he bore full powers for peace. Certainly the king 
here could not do more to show his practical dependence upon Savoy 


* Prince Christian William of Brandenburg. See No. 353 at page 287 above. 
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for peace ; so at present it is not supposed that he will seek anything 
but contrivances and plots for the war and jealousies for such ends 
as I have already represented. I have some hint, however, that 
Savoy promised to have ready for Soissons forces very ‘much greater 
than they are or can be in reality, but having made a very handsome 
present of 3,000 crowns and more to Montagu, it is thought that 
with this and the duke’s impetuosity he obtained from that young 
man the power of arbitration sent by me and gave him to understand 
something which exceeded truth and also possibility. 

The commissioners appointed for the Villafranca trade, chose 
to have the opinion of the merchants, as in business of this sort 
the mere inclination of the king to gratify the duke does not 
suffice. I confirm my statement that the generality of the London 
merchants are not disposed to abandon Leghorn, which is already 
flourishing, and where their goods obtain a speedy sale, to place 
themselves at the mercy of the word of the Duke of Savoy, who 
has deceived them before.* However, some private individuals 
suggest suitable means to the Lords of the Council, and they have 
written to the secretary in Piedmont, who, together with Wake, 
will do his utmost to satisfy the duke, on whom I may almost say 
they depend, and Prince Vittorio himself has written about this 
to Burlamacchi. 

The queen’s gentleman has gone to France with commissions 
exactly as reported. Moulins has not yet departed. As he 
received no reply to his demands, he takes advantage of the 
absence of the Court to await his master’s orders. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who has been in disgrace since, 
at the last session of parliament, he declared himself against 
Buckingham, has ‘been ordered to leave London and remain at 
one of his country seats and to meddle with affairs of state or 
church no more. This arises from a sermon in which one of the 
preaching ministers here, to please the Court, maintained that 
the sovereign was absolute master of the property of his subjects, 
and that he might dispose of it at will, depriving some and trans- 
ferring their possessions to others, they being mere usufructuaries, 
and that for conscience sake they ought to acquiesce and obey. 
From this line of argument he proceeded naturally to expatiate 
on the much greater fairness of the subsidies, for the support 
and safety of the kingdom, religion and the friends of the crown.f 
The king wished the sermon to be printed, but the archbishop, 
as chief of the Inquisition, would not sign the licence, saying 
that it was contrary to right, the statutes of the realm and his 
conscience, so he has fallen into utter disgrace with his Majesty. 

Evidently the king aims at absolute monarchy, to free himself 
from the yoke of parliaments and sortir de page, as was said by 


* Salvetti, who was much interested in this question, wrote on the 2lat July: 
“ Questi mercanti mi dicono che mentre haveranno a Livorno il medesimo buon 
trattamento che fin qui hanno. havuto, di non voler cercare in quelle parti altri 
porti.” Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 27962p. 

} The preacher was Dr. Robert Sibthorp, vicar of St. Sepulchre, Northampton. 
He preached the sermon on the 22nd February before the Judges at the Lent 
Assizes at Northampton. It wes printed under the title of “ Apostolical 
Obedience.” Gardiner: Hist. of Eng., vol. vi, page 206. 
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Louis XII of France, when he did the like. He prostrates all the 
Puritan leaders as being of the faction most opposed to the crown. 
There is a clamour about three other subsidies ; they are prosecuting 
vigorously those who refused to pay the last, and tt is said that af 
the forces are unsuccessful abroad, they will serve to curb the people 
at home, though as the troops are similarly opposed to the king’s 
views, I consider it an unsafe game. His Majesty may congratulate 
himself in having a kingdom without fortresses, and no other potentates 
in his borders with very sweet tempered subjects, who guarantee him 
against any mischance. 

The Dutch commissioner has departed after being knighted 
by the king and presented with 500ozs. of silver gilt. At his 
last audience he gave the king a full account of his negotiations. 
His Majesty listened very attentively and ordered that he should 
be sent away well pleased. As regards the ships of private 
individuals, who complained of their seizure, I believe he has 
brought the matter to a good end and but few cases remain for 
settlement. He takes some articles for a maritime code whereby 
to prevent encounters between the two nations, that they ma: 
be examined by the States and negotiated with Carleton, thoug! 
there will always be garboil (garbugli) as both are alike bent on 
gain. On other points relating to trade, even with pirates, tho 
settlement is referred to the ambassador, the commissioner havin, 
determined to be at the Hague before the assembly of Hollan 
adjourns. 

Both these ministers, according to a recent order from their 


_ masters, requested permission from the king to cross to France 


taking goods and return in English ships They were told that 
neither coming nor going would they be molested, as England 
neither intended nor wished to make war on France, despite 
these marks of distrust, though I know not if any good can be 
expected from these words. 

The two delegates from the pirates of Salee in Africa have had 
audience of the king and their expenses are paid by his order.* This 
post, though in the kingdom of Morocco, rules itself very much like 
La Rochelle. The delegates are two Moriscoes, formerly expelled 
from Spain. Besides opening trade they hint at having forty good 
ships always ready to serve the king here, and also grant the freedom 
of their port, which would be of great consequence as facilitating 
attacks on the coast of Spain and in the Strait of Gibraltar. In 
return they ask the help of England for the conveyance of a number 
of Moriscoes to Spain, saying that one Santon, who recently rebelled 
against the King of Morocco, has a faction of over 30,000 of that 
race, offering thereupon to renounce piracy. Commissioners have 
been appointed to negotiate with them. But although they would 
gladly be at liberty to enter that harbour I believe matters will be 
procrastinated. It will be much if they come to some decision about 
the trade, and for the rest they have not sufficient largeness of mind 
to be capable of such an undertaking. I have an idea that the Dutch 
ambassador favours this business, as the delegates came in a Dutch 
ship, and I gather that he knows many particulars. 

* ‘Chey had their first audience on the 27th June, old style. Finet : Philozenis, 
pages 212, 213, 
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Two sons of one of the leading English nobles have been seized 
on board a vessel with a false passport, accompanied by two 
Jesuits who were taking them to their Colleges.* All.four are in 
prison, whence the Jesuits will not easily obtain release and the 
others will have to pay a high price for forgiveness. 

Burlamachi says he has orders to remit to Denmark the pay 
of the four regiments. They are sending a gentleman in that 
direction. For the rest my distress is very great through not 
receiving letters from any quarter; from Italy since five weeks 
and from other parts four. Without the clue to the negotiations 
it_is impossible to render proper service, nor do I believe I ever 
felt so much distress. 

London, the 30th July, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


381. Grovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Docr and Sznatr. 


We hear of the arrival of Rubens, the Antwerp painter, who is 
supposed to have negotiated with Gerbier about an adjustment between 
England and Spain. He stayed here some days, but I do not think 
that any but Carleton, Scaglia and Gerbier conferred with him. 
The abbot said nothing of his coming until I spoke about it and 
then he confirmed the report that Rubens was at Amsterdam with 
Gerbier. He said he had come about some pretence of pictures 
and sculpture, but really there were matters of greater importance. 
I gathered that some overtures would be made for a peace or truce 
with the States. Although he told me no particulars of émportance 
he asked me to keep silence, saying he had heard them as great secrets. 
He asked me especially to avoid speaking about it to Carleton, assuring 
me it was from him that he had learned what they were to negotiate. 

In any case this cannot be arranged in weeks and more certain 
information with time. My indisposition prevents me being 
so active as I should desire. 

The French amhassador came to see me yesterday and expressed 
great suspicions on the subject. He seemed to believe that they might 
conclude some treaty here, including England, without informing 
France. He thinks that the Prince of Orange taking the field 
with such a powerful force merely to attack Grol is a 
masquerade. 

Montagu returned yesterday from London and will leave to-morrow 
for Turin. The abbot told me this morning that Montagu is taking 
to the duke the ratification of what has already been settled. He 
had been unable to do anything for an armistice, as he found the 
fleet gone on his arrival. This is the chief particular, which may 
lead to an irreparable rupture, as if the English had really desired 
to consider an accommodation they could have stopped the fleet even 
after it had sailed. I do not think that Savoy pressed this very 
much as the abbot evidently wants to see the French brought low, 
and his master presumably has the same ideas. But it is impossible 





* A younger son of William, Lord Petre, and a younger son of Henry Somerset, 
Lord Herbert. The state papers only mention one Jesuit, named Stamford. Cal, 
S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 253. 
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to penetrate what the man is doing here. I think his commissions 
serve him very well, although he still says he has not received any 
and Carleton told me he thought he did not want them. Yet he 
has a hand in everything and not a day passes but he and Carleton 
are in close conference. What they negotiate cannot be learned 
as both are ministers and never say anything but what they want 
to be known, and if they are arranging an accommodation with 
Spain they will tell me the less. 

We hear that the fleet as been at La Rochelle, where it left ten 
men-of-war, and with the rest the duke went to land at the island 
of Oleron, but we have no confirmation. Montagu says that 
at his departure from London they knew nothing. It is thought 
that they may coast along Spain, and in that case they might 
easily unite with the Dutch ships. In France they believe this 
has already occurred and Langarach writes that the cardinal 
remonstrated most strongly about them joining their enemies. 
Carleton has obtained permission to buy for the fleet 100,000lbs. 
of gunpowder which ae been bespoken by the French ambassador 
for the ships at Amsterdam intended for his king. As the money 
was not ready the merchants got out of it and it seems that the 
ambassador could not complain, as he. told me very freely. 

The Hague, the 2nd August, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


ae The English. ambassador came into the Collegio and 
said : e 

Before leaving, the Prince of Brandenburg expressly charged 
me to come and thank your Serenity for the honours, favours 
and presents he has received. He is especially beholden for his 
audience in the Collegio and for the galley granted for his passage. 
I assure your Serenity that he will never forget these favours. 
He gave me a paper about the business transacted, which was 
handed by him to your Serenity with the letters of the King of 
Denmark. It may be doubted whether you understood the 
requests, though your Serenity’s prudence penetrates the least 
hint. I find that I have frequently spoken to your Serenity 
on this very subject, and I have recently had fresh orders from 
my king as well as from the King of Denmark, as if the interests 
of England were concerned. 

I will first tell your Serenity of the condition of his Majesty’s 
forces. After the defeat which happened about this time last 
year he devoted himself to gathering his shattered forces and 
fortifying the three important towns, Hamburg, Lubeck and 
Bremen, with the mouths of the rivers, whereby he greatly 
incommoded the enemy, who had no hope of attacking, and found 
himself confined and enfeebled in his circle of Saxony, so that 
from being victor he had hard work to avoid defeat. The king 
thus secured his rear and decided not to risk his own force but 
to wear down the enemy, in which he was bound to secure success. 
He now has the best captains in his army, the old Margrave of 
Baden, the Count della Torre, Morgan and others of experience 
and rank, by whose advice the king is guided. Thus he is well 
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secured, having 18,000 soldiers of my king in his army, 6,000 
English and 12,000 Scots, but as the cost will be considerable 
he has to ask for help from your Serenity, in your zeal for the 
public welfare. : 

I must also add that they are negotiating for a settlement of 
the affairs.of Germany, to which the King of Denmark does not 
seem averse as he would willingly make peace, and if the republic 
promises help it may have all the credit and none of the burden, 
if peace is made, and if not it will be lending a hand to the common 
cause. They have written to Saxony about a settlement, a place 
of meeting is fixed and deputies of other princes will take part. 
If they come to an agreement satisfactory to the common interests, 
the results will appear. In any case the king intends to make 
the peace armed, risking nothing in case it does not ensue. Now, 
thank God, the expense for the Valtelline has ceased, the foreigners 
have left Italy and your Serenity is in great measure relieved 
of the weight of past expenditure and your soldiers in the 
emperor’s service so that you can more easily give help in this 
other direction, and then if the republic is in difficulties, which 
God forfend, the King of Denmark and my master will give 
their help out of gratitude, without any alliance. 

The doge replied : We are very glad at the satisfaction of the 
Prince of Brandenburg with what we were able to do. We should 
have done more had he not desired to remain incognito; we 
gladly gave him the galley. For the rest the Signors will answer 
the letterg brought by the prince and the other offices. We 
rejoice at the prosperous state of the King of Denmark’s affairs. 
The republic has incurred heavy expenses, and the ‘diversion in 
this quarter wonderfully helped distant interests. Many charges 
continue still and we need some respite in order that we may 
afterwards be able to show our good will and zeal for the common 
service. Meanwhile, we return thanks for his Majesty’s friendly 
expressions, and we shall try to afford constant testimony of our 
good will. We are very pleased that the Count della Torre has 
a leading command in the king’s army, and that is why we gave 
him up, although we valued him highly, as we desire to gratify 
his Majesty in every possible way. With this the ambassador 
took leave and departed. 

[Itahan.] 


383. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and SEnats. 


The king does not expect to recover. Monsieur, who was so 
anxious to go against the English, is now awaiting the event. 
His Majesty has not yet heard anything of the landing of the 
English. He thinks they have seen that their attempt was vain, 
and this gives him some consolation in his pain. The cardinal, 
conscious that he is the cause of all this ruin, and fearing worse 
in the future, is so tormehted and distressed that he resembles 
a ghost rather than a body formed of lines and colours. As 


Paris is deprived of news, I have come to Gravilla, a league from _ 
Villeroy. 
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Yesterday Don Diego Messia went to Court and had a long 
interview with the cardinal, to whom he confirmed the promise 
of the forty ships. He also proposed a league such as I wrote of 

“several weeks ago. Richelieu made two objections that Giovanni 
di Riva must first come, and that fe could not take any steps if 
the king did not get better. Shortly after this he made a great 
outburst (una grande sparata) against the Dutch ambassador. 
Langarach took him letters from the States offering their 
interposition for a reconciliation between the two kings. The 
cardinal told him that he desired this and thanked the States 
in the king’s name. But while they offered advice to those in 
need of help they showed a lack of true friendship and made a 
poor response to what this kingdom had done for them in the 
past. The United Provinces ought to have sent the king a good 
number of their ships, whereby they would show him the sincerity 
of their good will. Langarach replied : Your Eminence knows 
that at present there is no alliance between France and Holland, 
while we have had an unbroken one with England for centuries, 
and, what is more important, the interests of that kingdom and 
our Provinces are so bound up together that one cannot be struck 
without the other feeling it. You want the help of my masters, 
but how would you reconcile our ships with those of Dunkirk. 
Be careful lest instead of improving the position you make it 
worse, as I can assure you that in every place and with every 
one soever, not only the King of England but anyone else, who 
fires his guns to the hurt of the Spaniards and Austria, we shall 
always stand united, and, believe my association with French 


* ships will not render them safe from our fleet. Then, said 


Richelieu, would you show so little respect to a great king in 
France and in his own waters? Would you wish to see France 
open the door to our enemy and put up with it, retorted the 
ambassador. I perceive, said Richelieu, that the goodness of 
the king has so raised the temerity of others that he will have 
to unite with Spain even against his will, and one day Holland 
may weep for this. Both Holland and France will weep together 
if they do not open their eyes, rejoined the ambassador. Messia 
had not yet reached the street before the whole of this noisy 
conversation was reported to him, 

This week the Queen of England sent Germen, an English 
gentleman, to the queen mother upon the death of the Duchess of 
Orleans.* The cardinal thought he brought other business and 
saw him gladly, as he is determined on war in this kingdom and, 
from what they say, desires peace with England at any price, 
Whether this individual is a person to negotiate or introduce 
such a matter I hear various accounts. The truth is that although 
he has spoken of nothing since his office, yet the cardinal and 
others continue to cherish this belief. 

Gravella, the 5th August, 1627. 

[Itakan.] . 


* Maria de Bourbon, wife of Gaston, duke of Orleans the king’s brother. 
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ee, sat. fixpe ad Js, [ae aoe 
Aug. 6. 384. To the Ambassador in England. 
Pana We enclose copies of the exposition of the English ambassador 


Deliberazioni. and our reply for your information ; you will speak ip conformity, 
Yonstian as your prudence dictates. We hear from Vienna of the breaking 
chives. off of the peace with the Turks ; this may balance the progress of 
Wallenstein in Silesia and what we hear from Rome of negotiations 
for peace with Denmark. We are sending these presents by 
Holland as well as the ordinary way, so that you will be certain 
to receive the confirmation of our satisfaction with your good 
service. 
Ayes, 109. Noes, 4. Neutral, 3. 
[Ltalian.] 


Aug. 6. 385, That the English ambassador be summoned to the 
Genato,, Collegio and that the following be read to him: 

Deliberazion, .We are most gratified at what you have told us of the Prince 
Venetian Of Brandenburg’s pleasure at his visit here, as we highly esteem 
Archives. him and his house. We have replied to the letters he presented 

from the King of Denmark and communicated with our 
ambassador at the Hague. We notice that his Majesty has so 
ordered his arms and his negotiations that we cannot fail to be 
hopeful, and we thank you for the communication. In Italy 
the troubles of Savoy and Genoa continue, while the forces of 
Milan do not disband, and all help is far away. We have reduced 
our forces in accordance with the immediate occasion and many 
of our captains have gone to the king’s army, where some of them 
still enjoy our pay, while others have gone with the Prince of 
Brandenburg, by.our permission. Your Excellency will be able 
to convey our general gocd will and our desire for an adjustment 
between the two crowns, and we beg you to do so. 

Ayes, 109. Noes, 4. Neutral, 3. 

[Ltalian.] 


Aug. 6. 386, To the Ambassador in England. 
Senato, 


Secreta. His Majesty’s ambassador at the Porte has very confidential 
Deliberazioni, relations with our Bailo, and imparts to him all matters which he 


Costantinopoli-thinks concern the public cause ; and the Bailo fully reciprocates 
Archives, this. The ambassador has recently informed the bailo of his 


treaty with the ambassadors of Gabor and the Ottoman ministers, 
touching war or peace with Cesar; although the latest news 
from Vienna shows that they have little hope of peace. We 
send you a copy of the Bailo’s letters for your information. 

Ayes, 104, Noes, 2. Neutral, 4. 

The like to the Hague, mutatis mutandis, 

[Ttalian.] 


Aug. 6. 387. Atvise Contant, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, to the Docs and Senate. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, I have at last received five packets from Italy. I got the 
series Signory’s letters of the 5th and 26th June and 9th July and 
Archives, thank your Serenity for bearing with the delay and mischance 
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of my letters, which have kept me in constant anxiety until they 
reached their destination. 

As regards the important matter contained in the Bailo’s letter 
about some junction of forces against the pirates, I am unable 
to obtain confirmation owing to thé absence of the Court, which 
is so prejudicial. The utmost I could do was to elicit from Coke, 
the Secretary of State, under pretence of a visit, whether he knew 
anything about Sir [Thomas] Roe’s letters. He gave me no 
account of anything whatever, and indeed it is not his business 
to attend to foreign affairs, all of which remain in the hands of 
Secretary Conway, who is 100 miles away with the king. When 
able to see him I will endeavour to execute my instructions, 
though I do not see any chance for weeks and perhaps months. 
Meanwhile, from what I observe I might almost assert that they 
think little or nothing about matters of this sort, and had they 
the will there is no way, owing to present emergencies, which absorb 
both the money and the Council, though both are inadequate. 
I may add that during my stay here I have not heard much 
complaint from the merchants about the pirates, with whom, 
although the English have no formal treaty like the Dutch, I 
fancy there exists an understanding not to molest each other, 
the inference being reasonable as the company alone trades with 
certain marts in the Levant and within the Strait, forming at 
stated seasons their fleet of 12 or 15 ships, more or less, prepared 
to resist and defend themselves. The private merchants also 
observe a similar system when necessary; they unite their 
ships by certain formulas which they call Admiralty, binding 


“themselves to mutual defence. If one takes to flight it is held 


accountable for any loss sustained by the others. For the rest, 
they share all profits and losses from their encounters with the 
pirates or the enemy. Complaints are thus circumscribed and 
the pirates have rather reason to fear the English, who in this 
trade of piracy are quite as alert as themselves. Unless Sir 
[Thomas] Roe on his return from Constantinople suggest the 
advantage of this union communicated to the Bailo, I do not 
believe that any other person will accomplish it, indeed, I suspect 
that even he wiil meet with great difficulties, because the king will 
not incur the expense without the help of the merchants, who 
seem to care little about it. Roe himself is not sufficiently in 
the duke’s favour. At least I will punctually obey orders as the 
mere rumour of an understanding may induce the Turks to apply 
the fitting remedies. In the rest I believe it to be no less difficult 
for any proposal to emanate from England at present than it 
would be to induce the English to second the proposals of others. 
Sir [Thomas] Roe having been so long absent from this Court is bound 
to suppose that reason and his sound opinions will be held in proper 
account by the government, but on his return he may find all the 
registers altered. : 

The French secretary, Moulins, has left. He writes to me from 
Dover about the release of his courier and the letters in his charge. 
T answered in general terms. I enclose copies of both letters. 
Among other topics I spoke cursorily of this affair to the Secretary 
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Coke, when paying him a visit, without making any formal demand 
or using the name of your Excellencies. I merely remarked that 
these small sparks were apt to kindle great fires and the only 
effect they prodyced on current affairs was dissatisfaction and 
Tancour, preventing conciliatory overtures and damaging more 
important business, encouraging the trials of those who wish 
to see these two kingdoms in ashes, with similar general ideas. 
In reply I gathered that the letters had been sent to the Court, 
where, owing to the distance it was impossible to negotiate, and 
the man was courier of the Most Christian, a contumacious 
Englishman, too inquisitive about the proceedings here and an 
intimate of Moulins. Without debating this matter, I showed 
myself totally unimpassioned, and without giving any umbrage 
here I endeavoured to divert suspicion on the part of the French, 
by securing for myself that central and independent position 
which I believe your Serenity wishes. Such affairs are very 
delicate and should the misunderstanding continue, I might 
through sincerity of heart or too great caution, excite suspicion 
in one quarter or the other, so I request you to prescribe your 
wishes, as I distrust myself and do not know if I have done right, 
though I hardly think 4 can have done harm by the middle course 
I have pursued. In my reply to Moulins I do not descend to 
particulars, to avoid a rejoinder before I have learned the state’s 
wishes. To the French gentleman, M. Fobur, who delivered 
Moulin’s letter to me, I hinted something about the difficulties 
elicited from Coke, which I did not think it well to commit to 
paper, and I have informed the Ambassador Zorzi of what took 
place so that he may be fully acquainted with the whole affair. 
London, the 6th August, 1627. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


388. Atvisz ConTarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Sznars. 


After more than a month since the fleet put to sea a gentleman 
at length arrived at the Court, sent by the duke.* His report 
is consigned to such strict silence that detriment and loss aro 
supposd, for they speedily publish good news, the air itself 
spreading it in every quarter. His Majesty immediately gave 
orders for ail the privy councillors who are scattered over the 
country, to assemble at the board, to hasten the 14 ships and 
4,000 foot which are to reinforce the expedition. The chief point 
was to find money, which presents so many obstacles and so 
much confusion that after three long sittings, I do not think they 
made any progress, so the execution of the king’s intention’ will 
certainly encounter some delay, perhaps to the detriment of 
the undertakings. Subsequently something was heard to the 
effect that the English, after being repulsed at the first attack, 
at length landed in the Isle of Rhe and established themselves, 
with a loss both of men ‘and ships, an expensive and very 


sanguinary capture. If true it will be quite enough to send troops, 








* Captain Richard Craham ar 
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even in unarmed ships, which can be done more quickly and 
I understand that they are pressing troops with the utmost rigour, 
to send them off immediately. 

A letter with an order to withdraw was sent to the French 
secretary, Moulins, who hopes that it may justify him with his 
master. He left without awaiting further instructions and I 
understand he has already crossed the channel. 

The Court has received despatches from Carleton, and there is 
a ship in the Thames with 1,400 tons of powder purchased at 
Amsterdam. Owing to the distance of the Court I dare not 
positively affirm the contents of the letters, but can only assert 
that the Dutch ambassador has received letters from his masters 
to present to the king, with orders to request his Majesty to 
condescend to certain particulars for the adjustment with the 
French, to be negotiated at the Hague or any other place agreeable 
to him. He sent his secretary to court to fix a day of audience, 
which was assigned him fourteen days later, a most unusual 
thing and much to his regret, owing to the nature of the business, 
though it is believed they did this for the purpose of hearing in 
the first. place authentic news of the fleet. 

When Montagu returned from Piedmont something was said to 
me about the Duke of Savoy wishing the king here to give him the 
title of king, so that in the heat of this great intimacy he may make 
charcoal for his own advantage from all sorts of wood, I did not 
report this, considering the attempt very vain and that this was 
not the tribunal to debate such a case and obtain an absolute award. 
But as the Ambassador Morosini confirmed the project I gathered 
further particulars. I find that Montagu threw out some roots at 
a distance. So far his Majesty has only given general replies, 
though the duke will use them to help him with others. I will keep 
on the watch, especially as to what Scaglia may bring ; as after 
a free reference, which is generally considered to have exceeded ‘the 
decorum of a great king, the second step also may be taken without 
looking further ; although all those with whom I have spoken laugh 
at the duke’s humour. Yet I bear in mind the sweet temper and 
unripe judgment and that the bent of the favourite draws with it 
the heart, will and deeds of the king without regard or distinction. 

Meanwhile, it has been announced here, I know not on what 
grounds, that neither the French nor the Spaniards really wish 
for the adjustment between Savoy and Genoa, in order to divert 
the duke, the one from attempting innovation, suggesting 
disturbances to the malcontents and supporting Soissons, the 
others for their own ends and designs in the event of the Duke 
of Mantua’s death, who is reported indisposed and is at any 
rate unlikely to live long. 

The sermon which the Archbishop of Canterbury would not 
allow to be printed has been licensed since his disgrace by the 
Bishop of London and is sold publicly, causing many comments. 
The wisest believe that the Jesuits will use this example in 
Germany, where they maintain only to well that it is lawful to 
banish the natives, deprive them of their property, giving it to 
others and the like, as witnessed daily to the irretrievable 
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subjection of the empire. Meanwhile, the prisons here grow 
daily fuller with those who declare against the subsidies. To 
prevent the meetings which they began to hold together the 
government has decided to separate them, placitg the most 
factious leaders ih the nearest prisons and the others at a distance 
from their own counties, to remain in confinement as far as 
possible from their adherents. 

Six Dunkirk ships put to sea and were pursued by the whole 
Dutch squadron on that coast, lest they should join with some 
other Dunkirkers who are expected from Biscay with specie, 
together with some shallops, and lest the united force should 
prevent the herring fishery which is the chief resource of the 
poor in the United Provinces. 

Burlamachi had orders to remit the pay for the four regiments 
to Holland, but I suspect that this new reinforcement will detain 
it, as necessity has no regard for change of thoughts and resolves. 

London, the 6th August, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


389. Letter of De Moulins to Alvise Contarini. 


On my arrival here I find that the courier sent to France threo 
weeks ago, before the order to withdraw was delivered to me, 
has been imprisoned at Dover Castle, and the letters he brought 
sent to Secretary Coke, including those from the king and from 
the queen mother to her daughter. I therefore beg you to perform 
such offices as are necessary, so that I may not take back such 
bad news to France, as my courier went and rettirned under 
the public faith. "I have requested M. Fobur, the bearer hereof, 
to take your advice and ask you to reflect upon the importance 
of this proceeding, as I suspect it will be taken amiss in France 
and produce much mischief. The interest taken by the republic 
in what little harmony survives between the two crowns will 


induce you to speak favourably of the matter. I trust you will 
excuse the liberty taken. 


Dover, the 3rd August, 1627. 
[Italian.] 


390. Reply of Alvise Contarini to De Moulins. 


I assure you that whatever office may serve you to revive 
mutual affection between the two kings, instead of the present 
rancour, will have my earnest attention. I consider this necessary 
for the service of their Majesties, the general advantage and the 
independent sincerity of the most serene republic, interested 
on both sides and linked to both by affection. I have said so 
much to M. Fobur, adding what else I have heard and done in 
the matter. I feel sure you will make all your statements with 
om address for the sake -of the advantage that all good men 

esire. 

London, the 5th August, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 
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391. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogz and Senate. 


. Letters reached the cardinal on the 3rd inst. from Marigliach, 
marshal of the camp, the particulays of which have not yet been 
divulged, so it is concluded that matters are not prospering with 
the French in the island. On the sea side there the English have 
built a regular fort to serve as a magazine, a place of repair and 
for arms. They have set down before Fort St. Martin and begun 
to batter it. Angouléme has informed the Court that if he has 
not pay soon he will probably be left without troops, and as he 
has no boats or ships he cannot send any help to Toras. With 
stilts (zoppoli) at a place called the shore of the wild men, where 
the water is too shallow for barques, twenty adventurous youths 
have got into the fort by ones and twos. They hope, now the way 
has been shown, to introduce men and munitions in this manner, 
though the risk is apparent. 

Cardinal Richelieu has sent Vignoles to the camp, with authority 
over the simple marshals. Although he is easily the best captain 
here, yet he thinks of nothing but his own interests and has 
encountered many difficulties. , 

From many letters intercepted in various parts of the realm 
the ministers feel sure that on the 15th of this month the Huguenots 
will take up arms and enter the field ; but many believe this is 
only a trick of the cardinal to justify his making war on that party, 
invented by Father Berulle, who informed Cardinal Spada about it. 

As the Duke of Guise refuses to command the fleet unless it is 


- fully furnished, the cardinal has sent his nephew, the Bishop of 


Mande to superintend the six ships ready at Havre de Grace. 
He has instructions to provide rope and tackle for the. rest. 
Meanwhile, it is not known whether a great quantity of munitions 
which was taken to Tilbuf for this purpose was burnt by accident 
or design. 

Information has reached the Court that Montagu has again 
passed to Piedmont through Lorraine and Switzerland. ‘This 
has greatly increased the cardinal’s distress, who is possessed 
by the idea that Buckingham could not have set foot in France 
without an understanding with the Huguenots and others. He 
also believes that any movement of Soissons or others in any 
part of the realm may be encouraged by the arms of Savoy, 
things brought about by the intrigues of the Abbot Scaglia and 
his ill will to this realm. 

There is great activity among the Huguenots in Poitou. The 
Rochellese are scouring the neighbourhood with 400 horse. 

Gravelle, the 6th August, 1627. 

[{Jtalian.] 


392. Marc Antonio MoREsINiI, Venetian Ambassador in 
Savoy, to the Dogz and Sznatz. 

The news of the English landing in the Isle of Re has been 

received here with great manifestations of joy and occasioned 

outbursts against Cardinal Richelieu. The prince discussed the 
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news at length with me and concluded that France would not 
now listen to proposals for a reconciliation, as it would not suit 
his honour to do so with the enemy in her house. He therefore 
thought of writing to the Abbot Scaglia not to go on ‘to England, 
as was arranged, but to remain in Holland until further order, 
He added some further news and assured me that the English 
would never come to terms with France unless the duke intervened, 
Richelieu was excluded from the negotiations and the French 
did not undertake to continue the policy they followed when 
I was minister there, namely, helping Germany, the Palatine and 
their allies in Italy, in short, making war on the Spaniards. The 
duke has said the same to me on several occasions. 

The Count of Moreta will leave for Paris in two days, with 
condolences on the death of Monsieur’s wife.* The duke has 
closed his mouth and he is not to meddle in any business. 

Turin, the 6h August, 1627. 

[Zialian.] ‘ 


393. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and SENATE. 


Montagu left for Piedmont on Friday. He will travel by way of 
Brussels, Luxemburg and Lorraine, and will not touch France. He 
devotes himself to pleasure here. Scaglia catechised him and imbued 
him with his principles, which are far from serviceable to the common 
pepe Everything consists in distracting the French, but not too 
violently. 

Rubens, after his stay here and long discussions with the abbot, 
has gone to the camp to see the prince, they say in order to introduce 
negotiations with the Infanta. She and the States are ready, and 
they will open the way to some accommodation with the English. 
But so far everything is kept close. It is also said that he has come 
to negotiate for the opening of the passes. 

If the English embrace or suggest an accommodation with Spain 
it certainly will not be done without the participation and co-operation 
of this country. Scaglia himself confirmed this, saying that the 
English are willing for an accommodation and if he goes to England 
he will press for a decision. I believe; however, that he will stay 
on here some days, as he sent away the English ship which brought 
Montagu and had orders to fetch him. He told me it suited his 
plans better to stay here some days longer, probably in order to be 
nearer the proposals which may come from Brussels. 

Of the fleet we hear that they have landed and that Bucking- 
ham’s first intention is to batter fort St. Louis, and he has already 
begun ; 600 French and 300 English fell in the first action. The 
abbot seemed very pleased at this news, from which one may judge 
his feelings and how far the French will appreciate the intervention 
of his master for a reconciliation. No reply has come to the offices 
of the States on the subject and there is no news of the arrival of 
the despatches. I do not think the French will listen to any proposals 


* Maria de Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, whom Gastor 
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until they see what the fleet does, and the success of that would seem 
to remove all hope of anything good. 
, Three days ago the French ambassador went to Amsterdam to 
urge the delivery of the king’s three ships. It seems he wished to 
wait until the fleet had gone. Even in this matter the abbot betrays 
his prejudice, saying that they might deceive themselves, as there 
might be other English ships on the watch. Nothing is more 
astonishing than the confidential relations between Scaglia and 
this ambassador. 

The Commissioner Catz has returned from England. He reports 
an excellent disposition in the king there towards their interests 
here and brings a formula for the security of the marine. He 
says the Ambassador Joachim will receive satisfaction for the 
portion of the goods taken which are intact, the rest will suffer 
by passage of time. He negotiated nothing about Amboyna, 
the principal matter, as Carleton is to treat about it here, and he 
has worked hard at it of late, as it is essentially a very thorny 
business, as here some want delay while the English require 
despatch. The assembly separated without any resolution, but 
on the very day of the dissolution Carleton presented a paper 
and spoke strongly, declaring that they ought not to use such 
devices with the ministers of a great king. As the assembly 
could not continue they have arranged that each of the deputies 
of the provinces who belonged to it shall have a copy of this 
paper and send his opinion to the States General, who will give 
Carleton their decision. 

. The Hague, the 9th August, 1627. 

Postscript. —Since I wrote the aboye I hear that Scaglia is beginning 
to treat with the leading ministers here, and to-day he has seen the 
a Duc and had a long and confidential interview. I have not been 
able to discover what they discussed, but I am afraid that they are 
beginning to make overtures to him either for a truce or a peace, 
acting in concert with the English. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


Aug. 9. 394, The English ambassador came into the Oollegio, and 
Collegio, after the delibération of the Senate of the 6th inst. had been 
Pena read to him, he said in a few words that he thanked his Serenity 
Principi. for the reply and asked that the secretary might read it to him 
Venotian again, so that he might make a faithful report to his Majesty. 
chives. He gathered the meaning of the reply was to help and favour 
the common cause if occasion demanded. He presented a 
memorial of two English soldiers who served on the mainland, 

asking that their business might be despatched. The doge told 

the ambassador that during his long stay in that charge they 

always felt sure of his affection and that he always represented 

matters in the most favourable manner to their Majesties. They 

would try and give every satisfaction about the memorial. At 

this the ambassador todk leave and went with the secretary 

into the antechamber, where he took notes of the reply. At 

the passage about captains of the republic in Denmark’s army, 

paid by her, he seemed struck and said he had not known this before. 
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Where the reply speaks of the desire for an adjustment of the 

crowns, he said that he had been summoned to a new audience 

upon this question, to relate what was passing and the case from 

England’s point of view, so that they might form their own opinion 

as his king always valued the opinion of the Senate very highly. 
Memorial to Sir Isaac Wake. 


The undersigned have recourse to your Excellency to intercede 
with his Serenity for their despatch. Since the return of the 
General Erizzo we have always been here to receive his Serenity’s 
commands, and as we find no one to tell us of the State’s intentions, 
we are living at our charges awaiting the Senate’s decision. We 
therefore beg your Excellency to say a word to his Serenity in 
our favour, and to try and obtain that one may have leave for 
such time and in such manner as his Serenity may decide, and 
the other may be despatched conformably to the decision already 
taken in the Collegio. 

THomas Latnum. 

[Italian.] Houmpurry Cuemrer. 


Aug. 9. 395, In reply to the petition of Dimitri Rucani upon 
Cinque Savii imputations on his character and to be admitted to control the 
Mercanzis, Rew impost at Zante: We reply that in consideration of his merits, 

Risposte, in bringing in 36,000 ducats by that duty to your Serenity in 

vol. 147. three years, and by his industry increased it to 64,000 ducats, 

we consider him worthy of the munificence of the State, and we 
would desiré your Serenity to expedite the hearing of the case 
against him so that he may be free to engage in such an infportant 
service as soon as possible. 

Dona Moresini, 

Paulo Basadonna, Savii. 

Agostin Bembo, 

[Italian] 


Aug. 11. 396, Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Germany, 


Senato, to the Docs and Senate. 
Secreta, 


Dispacei, The King of England has sent letters here to ask that, if the 
cmeatas emperor holds a conference of the electors at Niirenberg about 
Archives the Palatine’s affairs, he may be allowed to send some one to it. 
They have not answered yet. We hear from Nancy that the 
commissioner, whom that king sent to Colmar, had already 
passed through, so they reckon that by now he has joined 
the others of Lorraine and Wirtemberg, and their negotiations 
should soon be known. We also hear that owing to the plague 
at Nancy, the duke and his Court have left the town. 
Vienna, the 11th August, 1627. 
[Italian ; copy.] 


397. Prer Antonio Maryoni, Venetian Resident at Milan, 
to the Doge and Senate. 


The ministers here were extremely perturbed by the news 
which arrived here last week, though not well authenticated, 
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of a landing made at Dunkirk by the English fleet. They devoted 
all their energies to the provisions which they considered necessary 

_for assisting those parts. When letters from Turin, which arrived 
the day before yesterday, announced that the landing had really 
taken place at the Isle of Re, near ‘ua Rochelle, they all breathed 
again and immediately relaxed their efforts. 

However, they will send infantry and cavalry to Spinola in 
Flanders at the earliest opportunity. 

We hear from Genoa that the Ambassador Palavicino, returned 
from the Catholic Court, said that Don Diego Messia would 
certainly conclude peace in France. Others here say that Messia 
will also propose defensive and offensive alliances against the 
English and other Protestants, and other unions between the 
Catholic and Most Christian crowns, leaving the completion to 
the Marquis of Mirabel, the ordinary ambassador. 

Milan, the 11th August, 1627, 

[Italian.] 


398. To the Ambassador in England. 
Last week we sent you the exposition of the English ambassador 


Deliberazioni. about helping Denmark, and our reply ; we now send you what 
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the ambassador repeated. The last letters from Vienna represent 
Denmark’s evil plight ‘in Silesia. Wallenstein finds it hard to 
take Troppa, which Colonel Ranzau defends bravely. There is 
a rumour that Denmark is sueing for peace through Saxony, 
but there are so many discrepancies in the reports and in events 
that the truth is uncertain. At Turin they were a Vaal 
glad at the attack of the fleet pn the Isle of Re. The prince 
pointed out to the Ambassador Moresini that the Most Christian 
would hardly incline to an agreement with enemies on_his soil. 
On this account his Highness thought of warning Scaglia not to 
proceed to England but to stay in Holland. He adds that the 
English will not make an agreement unless Savoy has his part 
in the treaty, the cardinal is excluded, and France undertakes 
not to abandon her original decision to succour Germany, the 
Palatine and her allies in Italy, and to make war on the 
Spaniards. 

This is the substance of what we have to communicate to you. 
We have received your letters of the 16th, which give us full 
satisfaction, and we are glad to know that there is hope of 
recovering the three packets in arrear. 

The like to. Holland, except the last paragraph. 


Ayes, 122. Noes, 2. Neutral, 1. 
[Ltalkian.} 


Aug. 13, 399. Axvise ConTARINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
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to the Dogs and Senate. 


Through the mission to the king by Buckingham of Crems,* 
- his equerry, particulars of what happened at the Isle of Rhé 
have ‘arrived. Coming from an interested quarter the story 


* Captain Richard Graham or Grimes. 
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will not be unprejudiced, but by comparing it with statements 
from elsewhere, your Excellencies will gather the trath. 

On the 22nd July, after being repulsed the first time with the 
loss of many men growned when making their escape, the English, 
at the second attempt, succeeded in landing and establishing 
themselves there. Having entrenched themselves, they made 
two days’ march, obtaining the open places of the island at 
discretion. On the 25th they approached Ville St. Martin, where, 
after some show of defence the inhabitants surrendered, the 
French troops, consisting of 2,000 foot and 100 horse, retiring into the 
fortress. The English encamped there, landing eighteen battering 
guns for its bombardment, and 500 sappers brought by the fleet 
to make the approaches and trenches, They hope to take it 
very speedily by storm or siege, as the fleet which surrounds 
the island deprives the defenders of all hope of succour, as they 
have no equal naval force. The storming must cost many lives 
if the French resist, whilst the siege must be tedious if they have 
the necessary supplies, as one may suppose; but seeing that 
after the French have been expecting this for over six months 
they have less troops than announced, it is believed that the 
other supplies will be on the same scale, so that in a very few 
cays, perhaps by now, they hope to have the fort and the whole 
island. 

In the engagement which took place 200 French cavalry, the 
greater part noblemen, performed miracles to prevent the landing. 
100 of them ‘were killed, and Toiras, the governor of the island, 
having requested their bodies of the duke, he was aHowed to 
bury them with duo honour. The number of the English loss 
is not known for certain, probably about 500, mostly drowned 
in the sea during the first flight. Among these are twenty officers ; 
Sir Eideni, general of the artillery,* and the Frenchman Blancart, 
who, having been sent to this Court a few months ago by the 
Duke of Rohan, blew the fire constantly to kindle it, and the 
first flame reduced him to ashes. They say the inhabitants of 
La Rochelle received the wounded English to tend them, which 
would be a tacit declaration, but the town could not do otherwise 
as it is included in all treaties between the two kings and is defended 
from any attack by the Most Christian. The neutrality of the 
Rochellese could not be tolerated under pain of high treason. 

Since the last advices, the troops being pressed here for 
reinforcement are countermanded, some few alone marching 
to garrison Guernsey and other English islands off the coast of 
Normandy. The government inclines to provide victuals, but 
supplies come in slowly. The 2,000 Irish previously ordered 
will be ready whenever wanted. It is universally believed that 
this suspension proceeds from some accommodation of provisions 
received by the duke through La Rochelle, and of French Huguenot 
troops whose lives he will more, willingly hazard than the English 
for attacking the fort, so as not to diminish his own forces. Meanwhile, 
I do not observe the popular rejoicings usual on such occasions, 
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hatred. of the duke being so rooted in this people that it even checks 
the ordinary current of human nature. The dependants of the 
favourite have not failed to circulate printed accounts, glossed with 
marvels and rhodomontades to inspire the populace with some 
affection for the duke on account of his valour, indeed, some tell me 
they were compiled by the king’s own order. 

Tf the English remain complete masters of the island, of which 
they seem to have no doubt, and La Rochelle remains staunch 
to them, they will merely require a good garrison of other troops 
to hold what they have ; but should they decide to keep a fleet 
there it is supposed the French will pay the cost, just as the 
sale of their goods defrayed the expenses of the present expedition. 
They will manage this by laying heavy duties on over 200 ships 
which, I understand, go yearly to lade salt at the salt pans of 
Brouage and others thereabouts, not only for foreign nations 
but for France itself, land carriage being too expensive. They 
will doubtless wound the vitals of the French revenue, notably 
inconvenience the population, only too heavily burdened, and 
greatly assist their own subjects through the trade carried on by 
them everywhere in salt fish, which is perhaps one of the chief 
means whereby the duke expects to gain the affection of the 
lower populace, especially of the sailors. 

Abbot Scaglia does not make his appearance, nor is it known 
why. People in general suppose he is awaiting the duke’s return, 
as he knows he can advance no business of importance at this 
Court without him. They say a gentlefman from Denmark went 
straight to the Court and scme advices from Hamburg state that 
an ambassador from his Danish «Majesty is coming here, without 
disclosing any more. 

After the successes of the fleet the king sent for all the lords of 
the Council, who were scattered over the country, to the Court. 
With this opportunity the Dutch ambassador went thither to 
present the letters and perform the office I notified, to open 
negotiations from which I anticipate very little good, the duke’s 
absence alone, besides other things, especially the reference to 
Savoy, sufficing to prevent rather than elicit any final resolve 
from the king. He took his household with him, with the intention 
of not residing for the future at so great a distance from the 
Court, being aware of the prejudice to the service of his masters 
and the embassy. 

London, the 13th August, 1627, 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


400, Atvisz Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


Among the conflicting considerations induced by these serious 
emergencies, since what may be called the declaration of war, for 
which I understand they are drawing up the manifesto, a very 
important one is the vicinity of the island of Rhé to the coast of Spain, 
as were the English completely masters of it, and kept a number of 
ships there, as they certainly will, they might in a single night or 
rather more invade Biscay, and by reason of the position prevent 
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the passage from those realms to Dunkirk, Hamburg and other 
northern ports ; so either the Spaniards will not want the English 
for such near neighbours or they will not wish to have them for enemies, 
especially if theygmake an invasion, as was hinted to me and is 
now again discussed. To expel them from the Isle of Rhé, the 
Spaniards must either make an agreement with the French as the 
latter vainly try to make believe ; a very difficult matter, as it suits 
Spain to keep the Most Christian constantly harassed and weak, 
and for La Rochelle to remain free, that deor being open for dissension 
and civil war whenever it suits the Spaniards to introduce them, 
as they did not long ago, or else remaining neighbours that they be 
not enemies, and with this opportunity resume the negotiations 
reported last March, as confirmed by Soranzo and by the journey 
of the painter, Rubens, from Antwerp to Amsterdam, when he conferred 
with Gerbier. 

Although all these schemes may be considered artifices whereby 
to render France suspicious, yet they are commended by good arguments 
showing that ultimately they may be carried into effect. It is certain 
that Carleton was sent to the Netherlands after the overtures at 
Antwerp, which the king declared he would not continue without 
the assent of the United Provinces, so that he might covertly acquaint 
himself with their opinions and prepare the Princes Palatine. His 
movements having transpired were subsequently delayed in order 
to veil the mystery by a show, so as to give time for the fleet and await 
the result of its action. What the intention of the States may be 
in this matter I cannot say. The ambassador assures me that they 
will always be very averse to the negotiations, as one may reasonably 
suppose, because peace and truce will equally rwin them owing to 
the religious disputes and the prepotency of the aristocracy. Yet 
without the assistance derived from their alliance with the two crowns, 
as heretofore, overwhelmed by expenditure, compelled by necessity 
and not dissuaded by the prince, whose opinions are already manifest, 
they may in the end allow themselves to be brought thither, the siege 
of Groll being a mere effort of necessity, to support Denmark and - 
make better terms by means of victory. Besides, if the disputes 
between France and England continue, the Dutch will remain masters 
of the trade which together with profit introduces luxuries, mitigates 
ferocity and makes nations lose the taste for war. As for the Spaniards 
tt must be remembered that the worst they have to dread is from the 
English, especially when so near and victorious, the attacks they 
can make on the Spanish fleets, the help they can give the Moors, 
the sole object of Spain which is utterly to subjugate Germany, the 
projects of abdication on the part of the Infanta Isabella, in order 
to attach the Flemings to a new government without risk of troubles, 
as experienced by them of yore, the lack of treasure, the inducement 
of separating the Dutch from the King of England at present, with 
the intention of attacking them again alone at the fitting moment ; 
the doubtful peace of Hungary and the affairs of Mantua also, should 
the opportunity present itself. : 

Then as to England one has to consider the turbid passions of 
the duke, the difficulties of keeping up the war against two great 
kings, the losses incurred by the merchants from not trading in Spain 
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and those of the country from the neighbouring Dunkirkers ; the 
small profit derived from prizes taken from the Spaniards, who 
never risk the sea unless with very safe fleets, other nations carrying 
and receiving their merchandise ; omthe other hand the prevalent 
innate hatred of the French, whom they can harass without receiving 
injury, besides the advantage of prizes. It is further, worthy of 
remark that for the maintenance of this flame against the French a 
certain prerogative exists, based on the statutes of the realm, 
authorising the kings to dispose of many things when waging war 
with France, where they have claims and bear the title, in order 
to recover it. These things are denied them on all other occasions 
and for any other wars. So with these prerogatives on having 
recourse to parliament, as seems inevitable, for ready money, 
especially with this basis of natural hatred for the French, and the 
duke being victorious, with all the forces of the kingdom in his hands 
they hope to bring the Puritans to their duty, knowing that in this 
case the king can dispose of means exceeding his ordinary authority, 
so as thus to make them follow the maxims of the Court, which are 
pees by the said turbid passions, but little to the benefit of the 
public. 

I have deemed these tedious details worthy of your Excellencies’ 
consideration, nor would I omit them lest I wrong myself, to show | 
you the way they keep tacking amid these French fluctuations, with 
great risk of wrecking the public cause. 

London, the 13th August, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered] 


401. Zorzt Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doct and Srnate. 


The English continue to batter Fort St. Martin from all four 
sides with forty guns. It is defended by a good captain and a 
determined garrison, and as it is provided with a double fosse, 
exits, demi-lunes, ravelins and everything required by such a work, 
the undertaking proves more difficult than it looked. The cardinal 
already hopes that if Buckingham will not take it by assault, 
the army will merely waste away there. Inside, it seems they 
are short of many things, including water, as it is salt there and 
no use for either men or animals. Accordingly, they carefully 
dole out the fresh water there, and they have killed all their best 
horses, leaving the inferior ones as booty for the enemy. They 
are also very short of gunpowder, flour and salted meat, but as 
the distance to the mainland is short attempts are constantly 
being made to supply them by Angouléme. Four days ago 
eight barks, of a large number, succeeded in getting through safe, 
passing through the midst of the hostile fleet. This has filled the 
garrison with hope that they will receive even greater relief in the 
future by the same way. Jn addition to 1,500 foot there are still 
300 gentlemen in the fort, who are determined to die rather than 
yield and will give the English plenty to do, unless hunger more 
than the sword forces them to surrender. It is not likely that 
Buckingham will allow them to enjoy the advantage for long, 
and will deprive the besieged of even this slight relief by a 
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provision of light, agile barks, and then they will be reduced in 
a few days. a 

Buckingham has spoken very angrily to Soubise because he 
promised that on the appearance of the English flebt the Duke 
of Rohan, his breather and those of his party would come out in his 
favour, and now after so many days there is not a sign of the 
fulfilment of this promise. He would have to tell the king, his 
master, who is running such risks, and incurring such expenses, 
so that this experience may show him how deceitful are the hopes 
of exiles and how fallacious their plans. In spite of these lamenta- 
tions it is believed at Court that the Huguenots are joining 
the English force in great numbers, and just as the whole body 
of the Religion have so far contributed a good sum of money 
to Buckingham, the Rochellese will have proceeded to a more 
definite engagement with him, the details of which are concealed. 
Meanwhile, the parliament has declared Soubise and the others 
who have joined the English guilty of high treason, confiscating 
their goods and levelling their houses, proceeding to even more 
severe penalties. 

The Duke of Guise called upon me yesterday. He said the 
king wanted him to go to Britanny to collect the fleet. He 
would not undertake the office of General unless that of High 
Admiral was joined with it, as the cardinal would lay upon him 
the responsibility of any ships taken by the English fleet, when 
they were going to the rendezvous, and further that after all 
this expenditure there were no ships to resist the English, and he 
did not waht the failings of others to be laid at his door. The 
cardinal enjoyed the honour of that office and must bear its 
inconveniences. The fleet must be consigned to him fully equipped 
and then he would not lurk about for single ships like a pirate, 
but would go straight to attack Buckingham and destroy his 
fleet, or perish. As he left he whispered in my ear: The cardinal 
is lost. 

Deputies from La Rochelle have arrived at Court and as a sign 
of their devotion to the crown have brought word of the arrival 
of the English and of all the events on the Isle of Rié up to the 
present time. 

I hear from the Countess of Soissons that Lodrieres, brother-in- 
law of the Marshal Chatillon, has gone to join Buckingham with 
500 foot and eighty horse. 

Gravelle, the 13th August, 1627. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


402. Awnzoto Contarint, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, to 
the Docs and SenaTr. 


Bethune showed me letters from France of the 23rd ult. with 
the latest news. The king is recovering from a tertian fever. 
The English fleet has sailed, numbering ninety sail with 6,000 to 7,000 
foot and 100 horse, battering‘and landing trains, lodging materials, 
provisions and victuals of every kind, musical instruments of 
every kind, bedding, coaches, horses for tilting and other hindrances 
to warfare on board the commander’s ship. Soubise was down 
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with fever. The fleet had been sighted off Brittany and 
subsequently off the dsle of Rhé. It is said to be so furnished 
as to arouse no fear. The ordinary will bring further particulars 
” Rome, the 14th August, 1627. 


[ltalian.] * 
Aug. 16. 403, Atvisz Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
Renato, to the Dogz and Senate. 
Dispecci, The messenger from Antwerp arrived to-day who generally 


Inghilterra. brings the despatches from Italy. - On his arriving at Calais the 
P fais governor there took away all his letters and opened them, 
the only ones left intact being those addressed to me, namely, the 
packets dated the 16th and 23rd July, which he said he sent to 
Paris, though he should have left them to be brought to me. 
The same fate befell last week’s messenger hence, so I infer three 
of my packets are in Paris or still at Calais. The governor has 
orders no longer to allow the passage of letters or persons to and 
from England. The courier himself told me this much with 
additions of trouble, inconvenience and outrage. Every one 
thinks of his personal grievances, but we can do nothing as the 
few Flemish boats plying across will give it up, while the French 
and English boats are prevented by the mutual seizures and 
sequestrations on both sides. Some send and receive their letters 
through Holland, but the winds delay them and that will grow 
worse with the winter season. Others resume the negotiations for 
opening the passage at Gravelines or some other place belonging 
.to the Spaniards; but either the Dutch will not allow it or if 
pressed it will be due solely to the progress of those untoward 
events and projects which are only too rife. 

To remedy the past I am sending my last despatch to France, 
with another for the governor of Calais, enclosed. I pretend to 
know nothing about my packets having gone to the Court in order 
to have it from his own mouth, enabling the Ambassador Zorzi 
to recover them. In this case I have desired my attendant to 
go on to Court to receive them and obtain a passport for the 
governor, to provide for the future. It is unlikely he will have 
any difficulty considering the courtesy shown to the French 
ministers at Venice about despatches from Constantinople and 
elsewhere. I cannot serve the State advantageously unless I 
receive the French and Spanish correspondence, which cannot 
reach me by any other way without much loss-of time. Since 
the trouble began with France I have formed a confidential 
intercourse with a merchant named Carlo Steltius, living at Calais, 
which has so far proved most useful, and I am writing to the 
postmaster at Antwerp to address my packets to him for the 
future. I shall do the same from here, but as the Antwerp carriers 
do not go and come direct I cannot promise that you will receive 
letters every week. I cannot see any other remedy less costly 
or more easy ; otherwisé I should have to send an express every 
week, which would be difficult and costly. I shall only do this 
with the most important unless your Excellencies give orders to 
the contrary. Meanwhile, I will send all duplicates by way of 
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Holland, and ask that the same may be done from Venice, to 
show one how much these serious emergencies affect the public 
interests, and how much your directions and opinions aid my 
poor ability, particularly if the news be confirmed, received 
from Antwerp, ofsthe dispersion of the Danish army in Silesia, 
and of Spinola’s vain attempt on the fortress of Lilo. I have 
sent you every particular, as your suggestions may open a better 
course for me to serve you as I wish. If it is impossible to obtain 
the passport from France the public letters must be sent with 
those of the Ambassador Soranzo to Holland and will reach me 
at the wind’s pleasure. In such case I have asked Zorzi to give 
notice at Venice. 

Meanwhile, hostilities between these two kingdoms constantly 
increase as well as the exorbitant price of everything, as it seemed 
that no other root remained whereby to revive some negotiation, 
save only an epistolary correspondence. The rigour extends 
even to ambassadors, for the one from Mantua,* appointed to 
compliment their Majesties, remains at Calais, I learn, because 
he has no opportunity of making a safe passage and awaits one 
through the medium of the Dutch agent, who has written for 
Flemish ships. or the rest they say very freely that no other hope 
remains of some sudden and unexpected good fortune save the death 
of the Most Christian, who is indisposed to overthrow the party of 
the queen mother and the cardinal, of whom his Majesty’s brother is 
jealous, and whom they detest here. 

Within three days the king is to be at Windsor, where all the lords 
of the Great*and Privy Council are to meet. Here and at Court 
they talk of great resolves, such as convoking parliament, sending 
Lord Carlisle on ant embassy to Spain or Lorraine, but passing 
through Brussels, and as he is not too friendly to the Spaniards I 
do not readily credit this. However, I have sent the Secretary Agustint 
to learn for certain, to let your Excellencies know at the first 
opportunity. 

London, the 16th August, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


Enclosed in 404, Letter of Alvise Contarini to M. de Valancé, Governor 
the preceding of Calais. 


despatch. 

Henoc Leind, the ordinary from Antwerp who arrived to-day, 
tells me you have detained two packets of letters addressed to 
me, and that last week the like befell Sanson Baetz by whom 
I sent mine to Venice, who reached Calais on the 10th inst. I 
therefore send one of my household that you may restore all 
three packets to him with any others for myself or retinue. In 
the future, when the passage of the ordinary is impeded, I request 
you to have my letters delivered to Sig. Carlo Steltius, a merchant 
of Calais, and to allow him to send me all such as reach him to 
my address. I feel confident,of your help owing to the friendly 





* The Marquis Pompeio Strozzi. Finet was notified of his arrival on the 3% 


August. Philoxenis, page 212. He reached London that evening. Salvetti’s 
Totter nfthe 12:h Bett Mac Add MOS OFOL9R 
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relations which have always existed between France and Venice, 
shown especially in such matters. 
London, the 16th August, 1627. 
- [Italian.] 
405. Marc Antonio Panavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


The secretary of the English ambassador at Venice has arrived 
here, the one who used to reside at this Court.* I think he will 
stay here again, in order to advise the ambassador of what takes 
place. He brings word of some trouble with the Turks at Zara, 
and that your Serenity had sent troops thither. 

The Count of Moretta has left for France. 

Turin, the 16th August, 1627. 

[Italian.]} 


406. Giovanni Sorayzo, Venetian’ Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and SENaTR. 


I have your Serenity’s letters of the 29th ult. As regards 
reserve with Carleton and Scaglia, I have always tried to make 
manifest the good will of your Excellencies towards the common 
weal, but I have always avoided committing you, and now I 
think there will not be any more occasions for going further, 
since hostilities have gone so far and take away the hope of any 
good for the present. 

No replies have yet reached the States from France or England. 


- The French ambassador has received a reply to his despatch 


though he told me it was inconciusive. Langarach has written 
that he was going to Villeroy for the answer and he complains 
of not having been able as yet to speak to the king on the subject. 
From England nothing has come, either to the ministry or to the 
ambassador, and as no letters have come except by the Commissioner 
Catz it is supposed that the ports are closed. 

The advices about the fleet here are that they have landed 
in the Isle of Rhé and are battering Fort St. Martin, and if it 
has not surrendered it will soon be beaten down by artillery fire. 
If they do not take it so quickly I am afraid they will stay on 
to trouble that part, because Carleton told me that the fleet is 
provisioned for five months and they have an enormous supply 
of war material. It is, moreover, certain that they are preparing 
a reinforcement of fourteen ships. Their greatest want seems 
to be men and especially officers, chiefly because many have been 
slain in these first attacks. However, Carleton himself told me 
that in England they had a mass of men and a great quantity of 
officers, as many as 130 being without employment, and they 
proposed to form a volunteer company of their own, which had 
been accepted as a personal bodyguard for the duke. They would 
be ready to take the places of the dead. He assured me they 
were all old soldiers and most of them captains. I am only 
too prepared to believe that they have the material and the will 


* Anthony Hales. - 
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to do mischief. However, the attempt made by Buckingham and 
Soubise to enter Rochelle has not succeeded, as the Rochellese 
stated that they could not decide so important a question without 
the consent of the whole body of the Religion, and their hopes of 
the advantages ¢o be derived from the absolute possession of 
that town seem likely to be dashed. God grant that something 
else may occur to prevent their further progress at sea. 

The French ambassador has orders to urge the despatch of the 
ships at Amsterdam. I do not know if they are ready to sail ; 
the ambassador says they are not ; others tell me they will start 
very soon, although not supplied -with all that they require. 
It is true that there are 35 pieces of ordnance at the foundry 
here, cast but not finished, for use on board, and this is because 
of lack of money. If the ships sail without such necessary 
provision they will run a great risk. It is believed that five 
other ships built here have already reached Havre. The French 
have thirty others, though small, taken from the English by way 
of reprisal at Bordeaux. They are very ill-provided and 
Buckingham knows all about them and I hear he has detached 
a squadron to fight them if they come out. I believe the 
ambassador here has a commission to ask for ships from the 
States, but he told me he had not made the request as he considers 
the moment unpropitious. Assistance from Spain is considered 
very far off and unlikely, as the Spaniards would like to see the 
breach widen, and in any case their help would only consist of 
the fifteen ships at Dunkirk, and that is unlikely because they 
are requiredl for defence against the Dutch. It would be of very 
little use in any case to send the squadron unsupported against 
the powerful English fleet. Nevertheless the negotiations of 
Don Diego Messia cause great uneasiness, especially as there 
seems no reason why he should stay so long at the Court. 
Langarach sends word that he is ill; the artifice is transparent 
and may cause reflection. If any treaty ensued between them 
all fear of an adjustment between them and England and the 
States would vanish, because the interests are incompatible. 
The various opinions on the subject are infinite. 

I keep Scaglia under observation. There has been no meeting 
since Rubens left, though he may have seen Carleton. Gerbier has 
not been seen since. The abbot told me he had gone to Amsterdam, 
but I am afraid he may have returned to Brussels with Rubens. 

The Hague, the 16th August, 1627. 

[ltalian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


407. Atvisz Mocznico, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
the Docs and SENATE. 


The French ambassadors here frequently appear at the palace, 
and I have discovered that they are trying to get the help of the 
fleet against the English. Many debates have been held about 
this, but so far I do not think they have come to any decision. 

Madrid, the 18th August, 1627. 

[Ltalian.] 
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408, Pier Anronto Manionr, Venetian Resident at Milan, 
to the Doge and Senate. 

_ Don Filippo Spinola is leaving to-day for Spain. I managed 
to see him to-day. He told me that.the Dutch had taken the 
field in time, but they were more céncerned about the English ; 
accordingly they had quite 4,000 of their most veteran troops 
in Flanders, besides the usual garrisons. Now that these fears 
were dissipated, to the greatest relief of the all Spaniards, they 
would send their troops with all speed to the Rhine. 

Milan, the 18th August, 1627. 

[Italian.} 


409. To the Ambassador in England. 


We send you a copy of what we are writing to the Hague, as 
it concerns your charge.* We have received your letters, the 
last of which arrived yesterday. You will keep up communication 
with the ambassadors in France and Holland, as that is most 
necessary. 

Ayes, 96. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. 

[Italian.] 


410. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. 


This cloud will burst upon La Rochelle. Angouléme has 
received orders to sit down before it, to protect Targoni in building 
a new fort. As this is within gunshot of the town, it is hardly 
likely they will resist firing at it, as once raised it will cut the 
town off from the sea and deprive the Spaniards and the English 
of the chance of having a friendly port in the heart of the kingdom. 
Thus does the cardinal spread his web. If they resist, he will 
accuse them of treason, cut them off from their party and justify 
the movement of the royal forces. 

The siege of Fort St. Martin seems likely to be long. For 
some days Buckingham battered it furiously, but seeing that he 
made but little progress at a great waste of munitions, he decided 
to reduce it by hunger and has it so closely shut up that no succour 
can reach it except by air. Those within are suffering severely ; 
they have no physicians or barbers and the sick and wounded 
are numerous. They are short of vinegar for the guns and of 
water for the men. There has been more than one fight between 
the garrison and the camp for wells, which are close under the 
fort, but outside it. The English captured them with blood 
and toil and the commander had them filled with earth, but 
that same night Toras had them cleared again. Accordingly 
there was another fight, when the English again took them, 
filling one with salt and the other with rye, rendering them useless 
to both sides. S : 


* The letter related to ‘the peaco between the Turks and the emperor; the 
Presence of the Prince of Brandenburg at Spalato and the reconciliation of 
ingland and France. 
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The nobility under Angouléme (Angoles) are unwilling to take 
orders from Marsigliach,* marshal of the camp, who is a new 
man of very common origin. After some confusion many of the 
most distinguished have left the army and gone home. 

The Mediterranaan fleet is to come to the ocean. To strengthen 
this the cardinal is having twelve pataches (pettazzit) built in 
Normandy. They are said to resemble the great galleys. They 
propose to use these to drive off the English, but as these latter 
have plenty of time, they will probably make their plans and 
foreseeing the distant storm will not allow themselves to be caught 
until they are safe. 

The ministers here have not yet given any reply to the 
Ambassador Langarach about the offer made by the States to 


‘interpose for the reconciliation of this crown and England. I 


think they are aware that this work is destined for another prince 
and are awaiting news from Piedmont. They are also 
procrastinating in order to see if Scaglia will send for Salmatoris, 


as arranged, and as the duke has ordered. 


Among the numerous letters intercepted by the cardinal’s 
orders are some from Soubise to the Duke of Rohan, urging him 
to send the promised succours, and in particular either the 4,000 
foot or the 40,000 crowns as arranged with the most serene 
republic. 

enclose a packet from England which arrived this week. 
Gravella, the 19th August, 1627. 
[Italian.] , 


411, Anzoto Conrarmi, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


I told the French ambassador the news from the Valtelline. 
After some remarks upon that he began to speak of the present 
state of France, and how, with a hostile force in their country 
they must attend to their own affairs before those of others. 
Italy had profited greatly from the arms and declaration of the 
French, but had never got the least thing from the English, 
who could not play the Spaniards’ game better, especially with the 
death of the Duke of Mantua imminent. He went on to speak 
of the landing of the English in the Isle of Rhé, the difficulty of 
relieving it, the loyalty shown by the Huguenots, and the 
misfortune of the king’s fever at this crisis. 

I fancy the French are more anxious about the English fleet 
than they care to show, especially about come secret intelligence 
to the prejudice of the state. Here it is said that. they have no 
slight suspicions of the Duke of Savoy, though the ambassador 
of his Highness tries to remove the impression and spoke expressly 
to Bethune, who would disclose nothing except that the 





* He means Marillac, Count of Beaumont le Roger. 

t patache, petit vaisseau de guerre qui suit ordinairement un plus grand ou 
qui mouille & Pentrée d’un port pour aller faire la decouverte et reconnaitre les 
navires qui viennent ranger la céte. Littré: Dict. de la Langue Francaise. 
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negotiations of the Abbot Scaglia in Holland caused them grave 
suspicion. 

Rome, the 21st August, 1627. 
« [Italian.] 


412, Sepasttano Vener, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Docr and Sznare. 


I have spoken to all the ambassadors about this important business 


Costantinopoli.of the pirates, so that they may know the readiness of your Excellencies 
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to co-operate in such an excellent work, saving always your peace 
with this empire. The French ambassador said he had word from 
Court that all the ambassadors here should discuss the matter and 
devise some plan, but he did not see how they could negotiate in the 
present state of affairs with the English ambassador here, though 
he thought these troubles would quiet down. The English ambassador 
said he was expecting news daily. His master had directed English 
ships to recoup themselves by reprisals on the goods of the Turks 
in the seas of India for the losses they suffered from the Barbary 
corsairs. He said he was sending word by his present despatch, 
with such reserve as the present circumstances demand ; and he 
also said he hoped they would end peacefully. He said no one 
could intervene with the two crowns with more hope of success than 
the most serene republic. Flanders said he expected to hear that 
his masters had removed their consul from Barbary. They had 
received more damage from those rascals since the accommodation 
than for many years before. All are impressed by the gravity of 
the matter, but a concert will meet with many difficulties owing to 
“the rivalry of the various nations and the private pique between 
England and France. However, great enterprises should not be 
abandoned, and the mere discussion of the matter may bring them 
to some good decision. 
The Vigne of Pera, the 22nd August, 1627. 
[Italian ; deciphered] 


413. Pier Antonio Marioni, Venetian Resident at Milan, 
to the Doar and Srnarz. 


A person of quality tells me that French ships have been warned 
not to go to Nice or Villefranche, as the Duke of Savoy not only 
detains them, but has sunk some that fell into his hands. At 
Genoa they are not sure whether this is because of some claim 
for duty at Villefranche, or because of some arrangement made 
between England and his Highness against France. 

Milan, the 22nd August, 1627. 

Hitalian.] 


414, Zorzt Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senatr. 


The Spanish offers to this crown are not limited to forty ships, 
but extend to a much greater number, and promises of money 
at once and paid troops, but upon the conditions I have described. 

‘hree days after the news reaches Madrid that these have been 
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accepted and signed the Spaniards will undertake to give the 
French whatever help they wish against the English. Their 
succours are already assembled in considerable numbers at 
Fuentarabia and are only awaiting orders to set sail. 

It seems that bdth the French and the Dutch desire the speedy 
and successful renewal of the treaty of Compiégne. I have not 
seen the Ambassador Langarach for three days, so I have no further 
particulars, but it is clear that the king leans to this just as 
he disdains the Spanish help. Father Berulle, on the other hand, 
works hard with the king and ministers to establish this union 
between the two crowns. 

Paris, the 23rd August, 1627. 


[Italian.] 
Aug. 23, 415. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
ponte, Netherlands, to the Doar and SENATE. 
Dispacci, Two ambassadors of the King of Denmark have gone on to 


Signori England.* They avoided coming here, in order not to lose time 

Venetian Ver compliments. They wrote to Carleton and had a conference 

Archives, With him at Delft; but it only lasted two hours, and they left 
at once for Zeeland, where two English ships awaited them. 
They will have arrived by now. Their chief business is about 
the reconciliation with France, and Carleton, who visited me 
afterwards, seemed to think they might do something, as he 
has always affirmed the good will of his king to a just and reasonable 
arrangement. He said that all the difficulties would come from the 
French, and I think he is right, because in the present state of affairs 
the English can speak more mildly. He added that these 
ambassadors will proceed to France and even there they might 
do something, as his master had two excellent reasons for moving, 
his obligations to the Huguenots, with whom the French had 
not observed the treaty and had employed against the Rochellese 
the English and Dutch ships lent against the Spaniards, and 
secondly, the movement might be called Soubise’s revenge. This 
shows their pretensions, and I do not know how they can achieve 
their aims by force. The French in their answer to the States bear 
this out, saying that if the English leave the island they will listen 
to negotiation. I do not think that the English will do this until 
they have achieved their object, the removal of the forts which restrain 
La Rochelle. 

Carleton told me that it was not the design or wish of his 
sovereign to take possession of La Rochelle as it would involve 
him in a heavy expense without advantage. At the same time, 
he did not mean to renounce his ancient claims to the crown. 
He raved against the offices performed in France by the Bishop 
of Mandes and others of the queen’s suite, who had supplied 
most of the fuel for this fire, because they had represented that 
the English were too enfeeblgd to resent any injuries. He said 
that Buckingham had fallen so low both at home and abroad, that 
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assured me that a parliament would cortainly meet, and the 
king would have money and everything else he might ask for, 
since the employment of the favourite will have been most helpful. 
Nothing excited animosity more than the sight of luxury and 
ease with such lavish expenditure while the affairs of the faith 
went badly. x 

No replies have yet arrived to the offices made at that Court. 
Joachim writes that the king has arranged an audience for him, 
so the news must come soon. Carleton told me he had instructions 
to express thanks to the States for their friendly offices, and again 
insisted that the greatest efforts must be made in France, as they 
made the most difficulties about an accommodation. 

Thus Carleton is ready to go any day to camp to see the prince, 
and the French ambassador told me that Scaglia will go with him. 
This will cause suspicion, as beyond a doubt they will talk of a 
truce or peace, to which the prince is quite inclined, although, as 
this is his first enterprise, he may not listen so readily. 

The abbot has asked me to be cautious in writing about his 
negotiations to Rome, as they would not be pleased to hear that he 
was negotiating an accommondation between the Spaniards or between 
France and England, as there they encouraged the rupture as much 
as possible, in the interests of religion, and he wished to be mentioned 
as little as possible. 

Reports keep coming from France of the great honours shown to 
the Spanish ambassadors, so that here they believe the union against 
the English will take place, and the Stateseare also afraid that there 
may be something on foot against them as well. 

The Hague, the 23rd August, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


416, Maro Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogs and Senate. 


I called on the French Ambassador Marini the day after my 
audience of his Highness. Among other particulars he told me 
that the Count of Morctta took a letter for Montagu, beginning 
with an carnest expression of the duke’s desire for peace between 
France and England, to achieve which he will never relax his 
efforts ; but at the end he says he does not see how he can 
negotiate anything while the English stand armed on French soil. 
On this point Marini said that the French certainly would not 
listen to any negotiations before the English had been driven 
out or had withdrawn of their own accord. On the other hand, 
the Count of Verua, whom I also went to see, told me that the 
cardinal was so confused and bewildered that he would come to 
terms, with the slightest concessions for his reputation. 

Marini told me he did not think Savoy could do much against 
Dauphiné, and the duke must dread a union between Franco and 
Spain, informing me of gll the negotiations for a league. I urged 
the harm that France would suffer if such a league was concluded. 
He said that necessity knew no law ; his king had no naval force 
and must provide as he could, even by means of his enemies. 
They would go to England to create a good diversion and set 
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Buckingham’s party by the ears. Yet I understood from the 
Count of Verua that in spite of the forty ships the English will 
be stronger, and are determined to fight. them if they come out. 
Thus we see that the train is ill Jaid, and the two favourites, the 
cardinal and Buckingham, do not base their views on sound 
maxims of state, but impelled by their own passions they see 
everything go to ruin. Buckingham abandons the enterprise 
begun against Spain, does not consider that the war was declared 
and inaugurated with scant honour, forgets the wrong done to his 
king by the Spaniards, abandons his king’s sister and brother-in- 
law, dissolves every good arrangement and takes up arms against 
France because of his quarrels with Richelieu. The cardinal, 
incensed and bewildered, goes about seeking a way out for the 
safety of the kingdom and himself; the king’s illness distresses 
him greatly, he hears the universal outcry, he sees the lack of 
money and the progress of the English, he considers the confusion 
of the realm and tries to save himself by means of the enemies 
of the crown, and to avenge himself on Buckingham he abandons 
his friends, ruins the kingdom, loses the king’s reputation and 
his own; and he continues this course the more the Spaniards 
encourage his hopes. The offices of friends of the two crowns 
only serve to provoke both to break out into complaints and 
condemnation of injuries. Thus the interests and passions of 
these two favourites dye red the swords of the two young kings, 
who allow themselves to be ruled by them, so that this is everywhere 
called the evar of the favourites. The Spaniards alone profit by 
these confusions and adopt a true policy. . 

I understand thet an English gentleman* who went to France 
to visit the king in the name of his sister, and who was thought 
to have brought some overtures for negotiation, has gone back at 
once, so that hope has vanished. is 

Marini told me that they have sent 20,000 crowns to Angouléme. 
Crichi has received a small sum and returned to Dauphiné. The 
Duke of Guise has come round and received the generalship of 
the fleet, but had fallen sick forthwith. It seemed a fatality 
that all the commanders chosen against the English should fall 
sick, first the king, then Angouléme and now Guise. Rohan 
was making trouble, but could effect nothing. I have heard 
from another quarter that Buckingham has ceased to bombard 
fort St. Martin, because he knows that they have no water or 
munitions. He had let a sick gentleman come out and hoped 
to have the fort in his hands very soon. 

Turin, the 23rd August, 1627. 

[talian.] 


417. Maxc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 
The King [of France] has seized two galeasses which were 
building at Marseilles for the duke, because of some fourteen 
galleys which his Majesty has in those parts he can only use four, 





* Henry Jermyn. 
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The Count of Verua has remonstrated with the Ambassador 
Marini about this action, but Marini said he had heard nothing 
about it. The English merchants who used to trade at Marseilles 
and the neighbourhood have moved to Villafranca, as being a 
free port, and this has enormousiy increased ill feeling and 


suspicion. 
‘Parin, the 23rd August, 1627. 
[Italian.] 


418. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and Sryare. 


I had audience of the duke on his return from Rivoli. Among 
other things he said that the Spaniards were trying to make 
them mistrustful of the French and the French of the Spaniards. 
The French thought that Prince Tomaso and the Count of Soissons 
were already in Dauphiné, though he had never had the slightest 
thought of moving against that king. The English, for their 
own advantage, might easily announce that his son and the 
count were about to go to Dauphiné, the French ministers 
had believed it and forthwith laid hands on the two galleys at 
Marseilles, while the king had forbidden ships of Provence to 
trade with those of Villefranche. He considered the league with 
the Spaniards as good as concluded; the French ambassador 
did not deny it. 

His Highness also told me the news from France. The English 
had lost a trench, but recovered it at ofice. Buckingham had 
“sent a barque furnished with scarlet and gold trimmings for the 
gentleman he allowed to leave the fort. The English had been 
there a month. Buckingham bitterly complained of Soubise, 
who had promised 10,000 combatants the moment they landed, 
with whom he could have done marvels, but he had not seen a 
single foot soldier. Marini has news that the bombardment still 
continues, but the duke’s information is the opposite of this. 
Marini also hears that they hope to relieve the fort and that the 
king proposes to erect forts and besiege La Rochelle. 

Turin, the 23rd August, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


a 9. The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
said : 

Some English merchants trading in the Levant have had recourse 
to his Majesty for some wrong inflicted upon them in the islands 
of Zante and Cephalonia, and the king directed me to take under 
my protection these merchants or their agents whenever they 
came to Venice. One of these agents has recently arrived and 
I am bound to recommend him to the benignity and equity of 
your Serenity. He handed in the memorial with the papers 
for the delegation of the,case. ‘ 

After the memorial had been read the ambassador said: On the 
last occasion when I had the honour to be summoned hither for 
the reply upon what the Prince of Brandenburg as well as myself 
had to treat with your Serenity, I noticed some words about a 
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desire among the well intentioned for an accommodation of the 
crowns, and not feeling very sure of the meaning I asked the 

secretary to read the reply again, and then I understood that 

it meant an adjustment between France and England. I will 

not stop to say rauch about this or ask whose is the blame of 

the rupture, because your Serenity will easily perceive that we 

had just cause. I will remark three things which are well known. 

The first reason my king had for just resentment was when 

Mansfeld came to Alsatia by arrangement for the common interests 

with a strong reinforcement of troops from England, when 

Schomberg sold them on the way to the Dutch for 40,000 thalers, 

and so Mansfeld only got 700 men out of 6,000 foot. The second 

act of the French, injurious not only to us but to the common 

cause, was when they did not fulfil the articles of the Congress 

of Susa, at which I took part, with Lesdiguiéres, Crichi and others, 

and when, as agreed, our ships joined them to go against Genoa, 

instead of going to help Savoy, when compelled to withdraw 

from Genoa, they took the ships to La Rochelle, and the sailors 

could never find the way to come to these parts and to have 

them it was necessary to use force. Thirdly, when my king 

interposed to arrange the troubles of the Huguenots in France 

and sent his ambassadors Holland and Carleton, after the 
accommodation took place, my king acting as surety, instead of 
subscribing it, they ratified the treaty of Monzon under the very 
eyes of the ambassadors. Afterwards there arose the serious 
disputes abeut the queen’s attendants, two of the leading ones 
having formed a cabal against the king’s service. Accordingly 
Carleton was sent $o Paris and Bassompierre to England, the 
latter obtaining more than he had instructions to ask for. But 
Cardinal Richelicu, perceiving that Bassompierre would prove 
a good mediator to arrange all differences, left him in theelurch’ 
and the Most Christian did not confirm his arrangements. For 
the rest, the French have complained bitterly about the reprisals 
made by us on their goods. But the publication of the edicts 
of England was well known, when our first ships sailed, justifying 
the capture of all Spanish and Portuguese goods wherever taken, 
and the goods of our enemies when found on French ships were 
taken by our arms. When our men asked for the bills of lading 
to see to whom the goods really belonged, they threw them into 
the sea, a sure sign that the goods belonged not to Frenchmen, 
but to Spaniards. Contrary to the agreement of 400 years between 
France and England that the merchants should not be molested, 

reprisals were made upon our goods at Bordeaux and elsewhere, 
more than a hundred ships being seized at one stroke, while the 

French simultaneously helped the Spaniards. 

Owing to these deceptions we permitted reprisals against the 
French, which may have equalled our own losses and balanced 
the account. 

Finally, my king learned tltat Cardinal Richelieu, who like the 
rest of the government is more Spanish than French, had given 
a paper, signed by himself to Cardinal Spada, who recently left 
the French nunciature, promising that the Most Christian would 
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join the emperor and King of Spain to drive the Protestants out 
of France and Europe, as the Moors were driven from Spain. 
Accordingly to avoid trouble at home we thought it best to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country. Open enmity is better than 
insidious and covert hostility. Ihave said this much to show 
your Serenity that we have not acted without reason. My king 
desires to be a good brother, neighbour and friend to the Most 
Christian and will not avoid any opportunity for an accommoda- 
tion, giving carte blanche to your Serenity or any other 
disinterested party, but upon two conditions, that France shall 
observe the treaty at the Hague with us for a defensive and 
offensive alliance, helping Holland, Germany and the common 
cause against Spain and the House of Austria ; and secondly, 
that the Protestants of the realm shall not be persecuted, in 
accordance with the agreement for which my king is surety. 
With these two points guaranteed, but not otherwise, wo may 
be friends, and your Serenity may rest assured that my king will 
always value your prudent judgment and offices. 

In the absence of the doge the senior councillor, Francesco Zen, 
answered: Their Excellencies will deliberate upon what you 
have set forth and let you know the result if necessary. The 
ambassador remarked that he had gladly performed the office 
in order to exonerate his king. He asked leave to introduce 
a Scottish gentleman who desired to present an effort of his own 
composed in praise of the most serene republic. Accordingly 
he came and kissed Zen’s robes, presenting copies of his work for 
his Serenity and the Collegio. Meanwhile the ambassador took 
leave and departed. 

(Italian.] " 


420. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Sznare. 


The new treaty between France and Holland is moving rapidly. 
to a successful conclusion, despite the opposition of the bigots, 
the name given here to the Spanish party and the Jesuits. France 
has waived the point about the Dutch declaring themselves friends 
of her friends and foes of her foes and that they must not come 
to terms with the Catholic without her consent. France now 
agrees to pay to the States a million lire a year so long as the 
alliance lasts. 

With regard to the Spanish help, the Ambassadors Mirabello 
and Messia have asked the cardinal for a port and a fortress to 
resort to in all eventualities, to which he made a very sharp 
reply. Many think this request was made as a way of getting 
out of their offers. Good Frenchmen are uneasy because Messia 
has not departed, although he took leave ten days ago. He 
says he is not well eneugh to travel. They think he is awaiting 
fresh orders from Madrid. 

Paris, the 25th August, 1627, 
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421. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogz and SENATE. 

The latest news from the island i8 in letters of the 19th. The 
greater’ the eae 4 the more one imagines disasters. The 
truth is that the foft is reduced to extreme distress. They made 
signals of their need day and night, and Toras resolved to send 
help. Artagnan, a cornet of the king’s musketeers, and Gioi, 
with a good number of the nobility of Poitou, entered two barques 
laden with provisions and waited for a favourable wind and a 
dark night. With no small danger from the constant firing of 
the English ships, they arrived near the island, when they fell 
among a large squadron of sloops which were waiting for them, 
and were all taken, slain and thrown into the sea, the same severity 
being shown to the sailors, either to frighten them against taking 
such risks so lightly or in revenge for the English hanged by 
Toras in Buckingham’s sight when they first arrived at the island. 
Only two were saved by the compassion of one of the English 
captains, who took them prisoners to Buckingham. He at once 
released them and sent them safe to the mainland, but at the 
same time he had this English officer hanged at the yard-arm. 
It is not known whether this was for disobeying his orders, or 
because in saving their lives he received promises or money, or 
for some other shortcomings. The matter is much discussed, 
but no one is sure about the fault 

The cardinal has sent orders to the coast that every one must 
do his utmostor the defence of the realm and against the English. 
Sabladona, an island, has undertaken to provide the king with 
fifteen ships, but St. Malo has absolutely refused. Here they are 
expecting the ships from Holland. By the payment of several 
hundred thousand of these lire made at Amsterdam, they hope 
to see them soon unless they suffer some mischance on the Way. 
However this may be, neither these nor others can come in time 
to relieve the islands or to try conclusions with the English fleet, 
either during its stay in France or on it return to England. 

Buckingham has published a manifesto* setting forth the 
reasons which have forced the King of England to take up arms 
against France and his brother-in-law. This has not reached 
the hands of any but the ministers and those who have 
correspondents in Rochelle, where it was printed, although the 
imprint gives London. The courier promised me a copy, which 
I will enclose if it comes in time. I understand it is very harsh 
and it speaks of the wish of the English to maintain the last 
treaty for which they are surety, and the question of expense 
makes it necessary to give the matter deep consideration. 

Letters have arrived to-day that the Rochellese have expelled 
the Catholics from the town, and forestalling the designs of the 
cardinal and Targoni they have occupied Coreglie strongly. 
There is a rumour that Toras has agreed to surrender unless the 
French relieve him before our*Lady’s feast in September. 

Paris, the 26th August, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


~~* Printed in the Mereure Francais et Richer, vol. xiij. page 809, 
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422. To the Ambassador in England. 


We send you the last exposition of his Majesty’s ambassador, 
with our reply. You will speak in conformity. We also enclose 
a copy of our letters of to-day to jhe Ambassador Soranzo. With 
this information you will be the better able to serve the State. 
We shall be very glad to know if this present office of the 
ambassador was by express command of his king, as we must 
judge of it according to its origin and bear ourselves accordingly. 
You can easily manage this, especially by using the advices 
about a league between Spain and France. We have received 
yours of the 30th and commend your diligence and capacity. 

Ayes, 186. Noes, 0. Neutral} 6. 

[Italian.] 


423, That the English ambassador be summoned to the 
Collegio and that the following be read to him : 

We highly appreciated the confidence shown by your last office 
and we thank you warmly. We are glad to Jearn that the re 
aims as much at peace with France as at increasing his persona) 
glory and advantage by arms. We will gladly do all in our 
power to bring about a reconciliation between two such great 
kings. Your Excellency knows our sincerity and good will, and 
you will inform his Majesty. 

With regard to the memorial of the merchants whom you 
recommend to us, everything that reason and justice allow shall 
be done, as we are always desirous to satisfy your Excellency 
and your countrymen, for whom we have so much affection. 

Ayes, 186. Noes, 0. Neutral, 6. 

[Italian.] 


424, Axvisz Conrartnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Smnartn. 


The messenger I sent to France crossed the channel with some 
difficulty, as here they are forbidden all intercourse with France. 
T therefore send this by Holland, whence I received your Serenity’s 
letters of the 16th July. I believe the postmasters here and at 
Antwerp think of opening a passage, if not through some of the 
Spanish towns, at least by the coast of Flanders, so as not to lose 
their profits. Already in this way I have received the despatch 
from Venice of the 3lst July. J observe that the officials of the 
king and Infanta will connive at this. I, f the Dutch blockade does 
not prevent it these first overtures may be followed by greater ones, 
ihe prisoners exchanged for the friars having lately returned from 
Dunkirk and some others are to be brought back reciprocally in like 
manner. It all serves to keep up these negotiations. Of this I have 
great suspicion, as the Earl of Holland and others of the ministry, 
well known as on the right side at present, following the Court and 
perhaps from necessity, now talk to me blandly about the good treat- 
ment used by the Spaniards, the favours received by the English in 
their territories, although declared enemies, and the very free passage 
allowed them by the Infanta, so I consider these circumstances are 
not devoid of mastery. 
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Since the first successes at the Isle of Rhé the English have 
captured some earthworks thrown up by the defenders, cutting 
off their water and destroying some mills. But altogether this 
does not hasten the final result, as the fortress is fotnd to be 
better provided than was supposed, and the garrison consists 
of the most experienced veterans in the French army. The Court 
proclaim that they have captured a man sent by Toiras to murder 
Buckingham, who, enraged at this, determined to straiten the 
besieged to the utmost, though this is not generally credited, 
the resolve being attributed to necessity rather than passion, as 
with the winter season approaching, besides the danger of storms 
to the fleet, the long and dark nights may enable the besieged 
to receive supplies by small boats. They have done this already, 
the English having seized three boats conveying troops and stores 
to the Isle of Oléron. In any case the suspended reinforcement 
is now being mustered and they say that 2,000 Irish, 2,000 Scots 
and 3,000 English will leave in three weeks. I will give them 
double, as they require much money and have none at all. The 
Earl of Holland will command, the king’s second favourite and 
much in the duke’s confidence, this voyage being gladly undertaken 
by him in order to acquaint Buckingham with all that has 
happened since his absence and perhaps with a view to remaining 
in command of the army after getting possession of the islands, 
so that the duke may take a trip over here, as after the capture 
of Rhé they mean to attempt Oléron, which is also very important 
on account of its salt pans, and both islands are very convenient 
as they command the mouths both of the Garonne and the Loire, 
the chief rivers of France, enabling their possessors to "take toll 
sufficient to pay the Cost of the garrison and fleet with something 
over, indeed, some say that already certain Dutch ships which 
went to lade salt evaded a duty claimed by the English, by main 
force and flight. 

Bichier, secretary of the Council of State, who left with the 
duke, has returned from La Rochelle. He said in the assembly 
that the Rochellese having frequently complained through their 
agents here that the promises of the Most Christian under England’s 
guarantee had not been kept, his Majesty sent the fleet to those 
parts, whether they were satisfied with the Most Christian or not. 
If they were, the King of England declared himself henceforth 
released from any obligation and he would not trouble them any 
further. If not, the forces were for the maintenance of the promises 
and therefore they should assist him openly, their own interests 
being concerned. This was a neat device to corner them, but 
they merely replied that they would take time to think about 
it. As both French and English now aim at making La Rochelle, . 
which still remains neutral, lean in their favour, the French urge 
them with the fear of the land forces, near at hand, the English, 
by setting forth the interests of the place and by blandishments 
to the inhabitants, having issued a decree that all may trade 
and bring provisions into that town and the islands, as according 
to ancient claims they belong to the English crown, hoping thus to 
ease the king of the cost and trouble of providing victuals and 
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to attract the Rochellese by hope of profit, although in their 
own interests they must remain united with England, for the sake 
of being included in the treaties. It is true that the said decree 
was buried at it birth and interdicted, some thinking it inadvisable 
to publish it until the islands were taken and that the govern- 
ment ought not to pledge itself by a private act, as on coming to 
negotiations they will have to give way and relinquish the 
dominion. It suffices that the fact be generally known, and they 
will take full advantage of it, if it will serve, even without a 
decree. 

The king has written to his wife, who is at the baths, expressing 
his regret at having to embark in a war with his brother-in-law, 
solely for the honour of himself and the nation, which the French 
have slandered. The queen replied, expressing equal regret, but 
said frankly that she wished him all success, being more interested 
for him than for anyone else. 

The Dutch ambassador also lately presented letters from his 
masters and proposed negotiations at the Hague. The king replied 
that when France makes: overtures he will prove his good will to 
the world and how much he desires peace. Indeed, he has taken 
a high tone, nor did I deceive myself in what I wrote, as after 
referring himself to Savoy his Majesty can scarcely accept any 
other mediator. However, the ambassador informs me through the 
Secretary Agostini, who has returned from Court, that he finds the 
ministers inclined to peace, which can no longer be thought of should 
the ipresent opportunity escape, neither side having any decided 
advantage. I note that these two nations, naturally hostile to each 
other, encouraged by two kings in the ardour of youth, seconded by 
two favourites full of hatred ard passion, become more and more 
exasperated and, unless the necessities of both sides and want of 
money extinguish the fire violently, I suspect it will burn Europe 
for many a day. 

The Abbot Scaglia has not yet arrived ; every one expects him 
and the ministry here having recalled their ships request the 
Dutch ambassador to obtain a passage for him from his masters. 
I fancy he has remained in those parts to thwart all negotiations 
save the arbitration of the duke, his master. 

The Council sat in his Majesty’s presence as reported. They 
decided upon the succour mentioned ; they proposed to declare 
war openly and publish.the manifest to that effect, but this 
will depend upon the capture of the islands, it seeming improper 
to anticipate it by similar declarations. They resolved to press 
those who refuse to contribute to the subsidies, as the quickest 
way to find money for the urgent need. Some few have paid, 
many obstinate persons have gone to prison. Someone ventured 
to say that without a parliament they could not obtain adequate 
funds, but the duke’s partisans tabooed this as dishonourable to the 
king. The same partisans proposed a public thanksgiving in all 
the churches for the avspicious landing at the Isle of Rhé. All the 
members did not approve of this as being premature and unbecoming 
with the king’s brother-in-law concerned, but flatterers who want to 
propitiate the favourite are not so squeamish. 
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There was talk of sending the Earl of Carlisle into Lorraine to 

encourage the French malcontents there and the dependants of that 
family, so as to be near Savoy in case France also refers the peace 
to the duke’s arbitration, to aid the Palatine’s negotiations transacted 
by Lorraine and ta cause suspicion to the French and perhaps to all 
the princes on the Brussels route. On this matter, although tt seems 
very strange for an ambassador of rank to ask passage as a favour 
through the territory of an open enemy, they excuse it on the plea of 
necessity, saying that the French route is completely closed and the 
prohibition 1s more difficult to overcome. This measure also remains 
suspended, first by reason of a large supply of money, that noblemen 
being used to extravagant expenditure and not having any private 
credit whatever, and also because I fancy they would fain advance 
the negotiations so as to include Denmark, the United Provinces, 
the Palatine and others of that party, so as to form a general compro- 
mise with the Austrians. I believe, however, that although this 
obeisance is very advantageous for them, yet they act with reserve 
and give nothing but words, perhaps less now than before, ‘so as to 
profit both by arms and negotiation. 
. Since the return to the Hague of Rusdorff, the Palatine’s agent, 
who had been in Lorraine and will perhaps go to Denmark, Carleton 
wrote of the arrival of some Danish envoys, who, I now hear, are on 
board their ships at Gravesend. I shall keep on the watch, as present 
circumstances require and so far as is possible away from Court, 
from which I alone am absent of all the ambassadors. 

Strozzi, {he ambassador from Mantua, has arrived with a 
retinue of only seven persons. He lodges at an inn, is not boarded 
and receives no present, for they assume that the example afforded 
last year in the case of Bassompierre will henceforward relieve 
the king of such costs. He also has gone into the country to pay 
his compliments to their Majesties, and will make a tour of eight 
or ten days at the least. 

London, the 27th August, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


425. To the Ambassador in France. 


We enclose the last exposition of the English ambassador, 
our reply and our letters to the Ambassadors Contarini and 
Soranzo. This will show you our views so that you may act 
in accordance with them. "You can tell the confidential ministers 
what has happened and express the desire of the republic that all 
occasions for quarrels may be removed and France reconciled 
with England. It is superfluous for us to repeat the main lines 
of our instructions, and your own abilities will supply the details. 

Ayes, 123. Noes, 0. “Neutral, 3. : 

[Jtalian.] 


426. Anzoto Conrarmt, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, 
to the Dogz and Sznartx. : 
The Ambassador Bethune told me that the English were 
fortifying in the island of Rhé, but the king’s forts were well 
supplied and garrisoned and his Majesty had sent for some 20 
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ships built in Holland, which would prove useful to relieve the 
island or at least save the forts. It was rumoured that the Duke 
of Savoy was interested with the King of Great Britain in this 
affair, but Bethune could hardly believe this as there was nothing 
to make the duke the enemy of France, from which he might 
expect great benefit and great hurt, while England could not 
serve him at all. Despite the rumour that a good number of 
English had arrived at Nice, this was absurd, as England himself 
needed them at this crisis; even if it were true they would have 
to return hastily for lack of money to support them, England 
being very short of gold, and certainly the Duke of Savoy could 
not support them. 

In reply I expressed the desire of the republic to see better 
relations between the crowns of France and England. 

Rome, the 28th August, 1627. 

[talian.] 


Aug. 28. 427. Atvise Mocenico, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 


Senato, the Docs and Senate. 
Secreta, 


Dispacci, The Marquis of Rambouillet has been to call here. I asked 
Spagna. him about the English fleet. He hesitated a moment and then said 
Aekivet he did not understand how the English could come to such a decision, 
80 contrary to all their interests and which nothing could excuse. 
Buckingham might possibly be responsible for it in order to maintain 
his credit and keep up his present fortune and influence. He added : 
I cannot believe otherwise ; it is against reason that they should 
- persist in this humour, upsetting every one else, turning things upside 
down and spoiling every good design. France had got things into 
good train ; by a slight support to the Duke of Savoy they compelled 
the Spaniards to keep armed at Milan and Genoa ; the present 
movement of the States, to which France contributed so much, 
distracted their wits ; if England had contributed the smallest thing, 
the Spaniards would have been constrained to surrender the Palatinate 
at the least. These follies of the English spoiled all their oppor- 
tunities. I interrupted here, saying that they talked at Court of a 
league between the two crowns. He said: No, but if the English go 

on we shall be compelled to do it in earnest. 

I said that the republic deeply regretted these disputes, and because 
of the harm done to the public cause, she hoped that good relations 
would be re-established. He replied: I believe that the republic 
will not fail to pass its good offices ; unless Buckingham is moved 
by fis private interests to preserve himself ; it is an ugly game. 
I asked if they were sending ships from here to help France. He 
said they had been promised and orders issued for their equipment. 

In all his conversation his Excellency displayed great zeal for 
the public welfare. The grandees here ask when he is going and 
complain of the expense. The Duchess of Sessa, whom I visited 
some days ago, told me_that the French do not trust their ordinary 
ambassador and are replacing him ; but the extraordinary will not 
move until they see what the English fleet does. If the English 
irritate the French any more, they may easily unite with this country, 
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whereby the French will certainly profit. The French need them, 
and it ts more necessary than ever now in the langour and weakness © 
of this monarchy. I am persuaded that the difficulties of this crown 
have never been greater than at the present time.» The present 
government has ie esteem of no one ; internal disorders are great, 
the people discontented and the king unpopular... . In this state 
of affairs they rejoice at the rupture between France and England. 
They are looking after themselves, and one sees no sign of any 
desire to send their ships from Biscay or the Portuguese coast leaving 
their own kingdoms exposed, at which the English could easily strike. 
It is thought that they will encourage the hopes of the French but 
not give them any help against England, using their ships also 
to secure the arrival of the fleet, which is expected neat October. 

Madrid, the 28th August, 1627. 

Utalian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


428. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and Senate. 


Carleton went to the army on Wednesday. What business he 
takes is not announced. Some say it is to bring about a union 
with Spain before the one with France takes place, and I hear that 
he had some commissions from England about the intervention of 
the States and has gone to communicate it to the prince, with whom 
are the deputies appointed for his affairs when he arrived here. He 
told me, tydeed, that he had instructions on this business, but did 
not unbosom himself further. Joachim has not yet sent anything. 

The news of the declaration of La Rochelle in favour of the English 
augments the fear*of some precipitate decision, seeing the intrigues 
of Father Berulle and Marsigliach with the Spanish ambassadors, 
while the Dutch ambassador is treated somewhat harshly. Here 
they are dissatisfied with France, but I do not think they will do 
anything to compromise their neutrality unless they are compelled. 
Langerach told the cardinal as much when he stated that if France 
joined with the Spaniards the States would continue to prosecute 
their designs, though some hopes of renewing the alliance still 
live. 

Langerach writes that the Count of Moretta, whom the duke is 
sending to France, has already left Turin. It is thought that he 
may come here and go on to England, taking up the intervention 
business instead of Scaglia. When I sounded the abbot he told me 
that the count was going to France with condolences on the death 
of the Duchess of Orleans. He said the count would not come here, 
but he expected the Secretary Barozzio, on his way to England, and. 
Montagu on his way back, or some extraordinary despatch from the 
duke. I am told that his Highness has sent a courier to Spain to 
obtain powers to negotiate an accommodation with England and 
the Dutch. There is also some whisper from England of the Earl 
of Carlisle going to Spain to forestall the accord with the French. 
Those who weigh these interests consider that the Spaniards will 
come to terms with England and the States more readily than they 
will join with France, as they cannot expect any help from France, 
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while they must always fear that naval forces, especially those of 
the English and Dutch, will inflict constant damage on their interests. 
The Hague, the 30th August, 1627. 
° [Italian ; deciphered.) 
429. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Sccretary in Savoy, 
to the Docs and SENATE. 


The league between the two crowns negotiated by Albuquerque 
at Genoa is announced as practically concluded. The Count of 
Verua thought it impossible and remarked to me that the eagle 
might tear the lilies with it claws. I do not know if the news 
is true or if it has been sent to stay the movements of his Highness, 
about which the French are very suspicious. The headstrong 
character of the cardinal, the English arms which deeply wound 
the honour of France, the king’s having no naval force are all 
considerations which make the worst credible; but the giving 
of money to Denmark, the help to the States and other enemies 
of the House of Austria, and the fear that this union might induce 
the Dutch fleet to join the English, while the Most Christian has 
no need of land forces are things which puzzle the fineSt intellects, 
who do not understand the cardinal’s cabalistic policy. All the 
French at this Court are unanimously of opinion that a strong 
party will be formed in favour of the English, fomented and 
assisted by all the princes hostile to the House of Austria if this 
league is concluded, so that great upheavals must ensue in France 
and ruin will descend upon the kingdoth, that being the aim 

-of all the actions of the Spaniards. Those who know France say 
that if the king besieges La Rochdile all the Huguenots will arm, 
as they know full well that if that place falls, which alone provides 
an opening for foreign help, they will jose all the rest in a few 
months ; and so they will do everything in their power to keep 
it free. 

We hear that fort St. Martin is being battered by the English, 
who hope to take it soon, as there is a great scarcity of food and 
munitions. Some have been introduced into the fort of la Prea, 
but the English do not mind this, as it cannot hold out when 
the other falls. The English have cruelly cut to pieces some 
gentlemen who tried to relieve the fort, declaring that they will 
wage good war on land but not at sea, unless the French give 
way to superior force. They say the Duke of Guise has gone 
to Nantes to command a fleet, which is invisible as yet, but they 
have sent a good sum of money to the Hague for the speedy 
completion of the ships building for his Majesty in that country. 

Turin, the 30th August, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


430. The English ambassador came into the Collegio and 
after the deliberation of the Senate of the 27th inst. had been 


ta. : : 
Esposizioni, Tead to him, he said : 


Principi. 
Venetian 
Archives. 


I thank you for taking my last office in good part, which I 
performed in justification of my king. His Majesty will be 
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most gratified to learn the feeling and friendship of the republic, 
and I will faithfully report all. That I may do this the better 
I ask your Serenity to allow the office to be read to me 
again. . 

The doge replied: The republic greatly desires the glory and 
welfare of his Majesty with a reunion with France, from the 
affection and esteem which she bears for both crowns, as it is 
clear that the advantage of these two great kings and the good 
of all Christendom may result. We all feel sure that his Majesty 
will allow an opening for concord and peace, and for this end 
we shall always sincerely adopt such a course as seems opportune. 
At this the ambassador again expressed his thanks and said he 
would inform his Majesty, and so took leave and departed. In 
taking notes he remarked to me, the secretary, that he heard a 
courier had arrived from France, and the ambassador was to 
come to the Collegio to ask for leave, his goods having been sent 
on already. 


VaLERIO ANTELMI, secretary. 
[Italian.} 


431. Maro Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Doar and Srnare. 


Yesterday a gentleman came to say that the duke wished to 
speak with me. I went to the castle and as soon as Marini came 
out I was introduced to his Highness. He said: The French 
ambassador believes that Montagu has arrived, but. he has not 
really, and I fear some harm has befallen him, ‘imprisonment 
or something. The French would like him to come here in the 
the hope that he would bring some negotiations for peace, on 
the other hand they do not like it because they are afraid of some 
agreement with the Count of Soissons and my son, Tomaso. The 
ambassador demanded first of all the withdrawal of the English 
forces from France, but I do not know what we can do. I hear 
that the English are sending strong reinforcements to Buckingham, 
many English, 2,000 Scots, 4,000 Irish, making 8,000 or 9,000 foot 
in all. Fort St. Martin is in great danger, so I think the time has 
passed for urging the English to withdraw. They have written 
to the ambassador that the king is very well supplied with 
everything and he will certainly relieve the fort ; but the letters 
are old, e have later ones of the 23rd, so that the ambassador 
has come to us to learn news of France, which sometimes is the 
exact opposite of his own. His Highness went on to tell me the 
news, which is the same as I reported in my last. 

On the duke’s table were plans of the Isle of Ré, La Rochelle 
and the neighbourhood as well as of Grol. He considered the 
fort of Ré feeble and called it a closed trench, like those made 
in campaigns. He does not think St. Martin very strong either. 
He said the points of the bastions were so sharp and confined 
that there would be no room to move. He showed me two doors 
which I feel sure are tenailles leading out between the bastions, 
which he considered good and safe, but added: If they have no 
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water and are short of everything, as reported, they will not be 
able to hold out. 

He put his finger on the place where he thought the king would 
build the fort to command the channel to La Rochelle. He 
went on to speak of the union between the two crowns. He said 
he heard they were moving rapidly towards its conclusion, only 
it seemed hard to the French to abandon all the old friends of 
the crown and make a defensive and offensive alliance against 
any one soever, clauses upon which the Spaniards insist. By 
this means, with but little fuel, the Spaniards would keep blazing 
the fire which would consume England and burn France, and 
under the show of friendship would wage a cruel war. Yet he 
felt sure the league would be made. They gave money to Denmark 
so that he should make peace with the emperor. The French 
were treating for a renewal of this league with the Dutch by 
Buglion and Preo, the most double-faced and deceitful men in 
France. They kept this up until the ships building for his Majesty 
were out of the republic’s hands, as the Spaniards would not 
join the king’s ships unless they had twenty-five ready. The 
Dutch will then be abandoned and the ‘league with the Spaniards 
announced. That could not last, and those interested must keep 
on the watch. 

While I was still at audience a messenger arrived with the 
news that Montagu was near at hand. The Count of Verua 
went to meet him with a coach of the duke and his own, and 
took him to his house. He has not the title of ambassador, but 
comes with great authority and very ample commissions. He 
will not be so retired and incognito as last time, so I will send 
to pay him my respects to-day. I Will try to find out everything 
possible about his negotiations. 

. Turin, the last of August, 1627. 


[talian.} 
Sept. 1. 432. To the Ambassador in England. 
see The English ambassador sent promptly to offer our bailo every 


Deliberazioni, assistance in an unfortunate incident in which a Venetian subject 
Costantinopoll. was condemned for the death of Azamoglano. The bailo made 
Archives, Suitable response, and we desire you, when you have an 
opportunity, to express our gratitude, and our desire to reciprocate 
this courtesy. The ambassador has also shown the bailo an 
extract from a note from Gabor’s agent to him and the Dutch 
ambassador, which we enclose, as well as what the bailo writes 
about the peace of Hungary, which will serve you for information, 
and the ambassador having recommended to our bailo the 
Archbishop of Smyrna, at the request of his secretary, who is 
a Catholic and related to him, the bailo has shown his good will 
towards that prelate. You will also see what our secretary with 

the emperor writes about*the peace of Hungary. 

The like as regards the advices to the Hague. 

Ayes, 91. Noes, 11. Neutral, 0. 
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Sept. 1. 433. That the remonstrance of the English ambassador 
Consiglio diX,about the wounds inflicted on his gentleman, John Ayres, be 
Parti Comoni: received and that a process be drawn up according to the decision 

Archives. of the 15th December, 1625. 

Ayes, 17. Noes, 0. Neutral, 0. 


[Ztalian.] 
Sept. 2. 434. Marin Mupazzo, Proveditore of Cephalonia, to the 
Senato, Doce and Sznate. 
tel be 
Dispacci, Every one here is most anxiously awaiting the English merchants, 


Ceffalonia. who have left for Venice, so that they may pay them for the 
Acta" currants received on credit last year. I pray God that the English 
will come or send money for the currants of the present harvest 
as well, as otherwise it will be very difficult to levy the State 
taxes. 
Cephalonia, the 23rd August, 1627, old style. 
[Italian.] 


Sept. 3. 435. To the Ambassador at the Hague. 
Sonate, * "The secretary of the Dutch ambassador came yesterday morning 


Deliberazioni. to tell us of the advance of the Dutch army under Grol, and 
‘Venetian later of its fall, asking us for help. You will express our satis- 
enves: faction at the successes of the States, and you will encourage 
them with the news of the breaking off of the treaty of peace 
between the Turks and Austrians. We have no despatches from 
you this week. From what we hear from Vienna it does not appear 
that the Palatine will come to terms with the Austrians without 
the concurrence of England and the other princes helping him. 
We have full accounts of the Margrave of Brandenburg’s 
gratification at his reception, and of his esteem for theerepublic, 
which he has also expressed to the Turkish ministers. You can 

use this when an opportunity occurs in conversation. 

The last portion to the ambassador in England with the 
addition : 

The governor of Calais has intercepted and opened the letters 
of the courier from England, and it is said that he will do the 
same in the future. This is for your guidance in finding other 
ways and in sending duplicates. We send you the reply of the 
Ambassador Wake to the deliberation read to him, so that you 
may follow the whole affair of the reconciliation of the two 
crowns. 

Ayes, 117. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. 

[Ttalian.] 


Sept. 3. 436. Atvisz Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senate, to the Docz and Srnate. 
Dispacci, I avail myself of a shallop which leaves to-night for Gravelines 


Taghilterra. with prisoners, lest the letters of the merchants anticipate mine. 


Archives. 1 have received the public despatches of the 29th and 30th July 
and the 6th August, some by Holland and others by the new passage 
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still more confidential intercourse, although I understand the 
Dutch keep their eye upon it and their blockade will prevent it 
from doing any harm. 

I will use the replies given by your Excellencies to the 
Ambassador Wake about help for Denmark. 

I hear nothing more about the fleet, as no one arrives from 
France, and the advices which reach the Court from the duke 
never get out of the king’s cabinet. It is said that the capture 
of the fortress becomes more and more difficult and that the 
French may be able to succour it. On this account forty of the 
small boats which ply on the Thames are to be sent out 
immediately, to use at low tide, which at certain hours allows 
of crossing from the mainland to the islands, and prevents the 
large ships from remaining there. Every one believes that if 
the French can continue to hold their position throughout October, 
the hopes of the English will vanish owing to the approaching 
bad season, and the fireworks in which the French excel might 
be of use to them during the dark nights, as the ships near the 
mainland are in great danger and very close to each other. Here, 
on the other hand, they hope to make the conquest speedily, 
and that the duke will only return dead. Should this occur 
war will not cease for the present, as the duke, increasing in 
favour, will not allow so fine a morsel, added to the English crown 
by him, to be restored save on very advantageous terms. 

For the 10th of next month, old style, they have ordered the 
succour I reported to meet at Portsmouth, though it will not 
lgave so soon from lack of money, which causes them more anxiety 
than anything else, but they cannot find means to obtain it. 
The king asked the city of London for 150,0001., which, together 
with the old debt of 180,000/., he wishes to liquidate by selling 
to the city crown property to that amount; but I do not hear 
that there is any inclination to strike the bargain, as they well 
know that the first parliament would annul all these contracts, 
reunite the estates to the crown, as they maintain they cannot 
be alienated without an act of. parliament, and punish all the 
parties concerned. A decree has also been issued forbidding 
anyone to sell tobacco, in the realm save the king’s contractors.* 
He chooses to be the master of all that the companies of Virginia 
and Bermuda are bound to bring, receiving it at a low price 
and selling it as other princes do salt and other regalia. They 
expect this plan will be very profitable, but in course of time. 
The merchants of these companies complain about it, though 
that does not suffice. ’ 

From these devices the very great need, especially for the moment, 
makes them guilty of acts of violence. Only yesterday they seized 
thirteen ships with very valuable cargoes shipped at Amsterdam 
and Zeeland and bound for France, contrary to the promise to the 
ambassador, as reported, although he has always remained doubtful 
since the Council refused to’give him the same reply in writing. This 


* A proclamation for the ordering of tobacco. on the Sth Aucust. 0.8. Steele: 
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causes a universal outcry and complaint from the Dutch, and if 
the vessels are not restored some serious misunderstanding will 
certainly arise between these friends, as without trade, especially 
with France, the Dutch cannot subsist, either their stOte or private 
individuals. They already talk of a union with the Hanse towns 
for the attainment of this necessary convenience by force, if impeded. 
All this is due to the crude policy of the English ministers, who have 
not the slightest regard either for the common cause or their friends. 
Such were the precise words uttered to a nobleman of high rank, 
much in the king’s confidence, when speaking about French affairs, 
that his Majesty’s honour was so deeply hurt by the French that 
he was bound to take revenge at the risk of ruining the whole world. 
Thus flattery measures private passions, compromising rulers, 
destroying kingdoms and exterminating subjects. 

Some ships armed by the French have issued from St. Malo 
and are molesting the channel, having taken some unarmed ships 
and fishing boats. The islands off Normandy accordingly demand 
reinforcements, apprehensive of some attack, and I believe some 
soldiers have already been sent to them. For the rest, the king 


as ordered the inspection of the fortresses commanding the 


principal harbours. As these are all in ruins, it proves that the 
strength of the entire kingdom consists in its advantageous 
situation. An order has also been issued for the enrolled mnilitia, 
some 60,000 in number, to hold themselves in readiness, being 
drilled and armed for any service required. These decisions are 
largely due,to reports that the Spaniards have promised the French 
to assist them with Dunkirk ships, the most stringent and subtle 
artifice that could be devised by that astute nation, as it must make 
the Dutch break with one or other of the two crowns ; for if the Dun- 
kirkers aid France and are attacked by the Dutch, the Most Christian 
will complain ; and by not doing so they infringe the league with 

England. Moreover the Dunkirkers, who always remain at sea, 

will continue to do so as usual, without serving the French in the 

least, but with this advantage, that they will be more respected, better 

able to plunder securely and then save their prizes in French harbours, 

whereas at present they must take them to Biscay or Dunkirk at 

great risk. One may also suppose that these arrangements for 

the defence of the country at home may proceed from other 

advices received here to-day, the confirmation of which is awaited 

with great curiosity, namely, that the Dunkirk galleons which 

sailed from Biscay some time ago with 2,000 foot, have landed 

them in the isle of Shetland. At any rate, this is supposed to be 
merely an affront, for the purpose of sacking the place, though 

it would certainly be a very convenient station to prevent the 

important herring fishery of the neighbourhood. 

Intelligence has arrived that Tilly has crossed the Elbe with 
some regiments. The Danish ambassadors declare that he is 
in great peril, but unprejudiced persons think that Hamburg 
and Lubeck first and other maritime confederates will make 
terms with the emperor. With this belief it is certain that the 
London merchants immediately sent off orders to their 
correspondents to secnre their effacte and aradita onma Ancining 
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their goods to be sent back, to the total destruction of the trade, 
which I apprehend will damage the mart of Venice also, as I 
understand that being unable to dispose of the great quantity 
of cloth manufactured in this kingdom, as it is now prohibited 
in France, these ships have recently been laded entirely with 
such goods for the Levant, where their low price will prevent the 
sale of Venetian cloth, as may have already happened to some 
extent. If the Austrians can plant a firm foot on the shores 
of the Baltic or the Elbe besides subjugating all Germany and 
the very narrow territory to which the United Provinces are 
reduced, the blow will certainly be most fatal to England also, 
as the Spaniards will be able to lay hands on the vessels and on 
all sorts of warlike stores, to prevent the passage of which into 
Spain the Dutch and English have always made such strenuous 
efforts. The Spaniards will no longer experience this want, 
they will arm as many ships as they please in those parts, they 
will prevent all trade with Poland, Muscovy and Dantzic and 
also impede the progress of the King of Sweden. I know that 
many ponder this matter, as they ought, but I do not know if such 
ts the case at Court, where the Council depends for the most part upon 
private passions and interests, a course so manifestly prejudicial 
to the public cause that all the advices unanimously declare that 
Tilly did not determine to cross the Elbe until the moment he heard 
of Buckingham’s landing on the Isle of Rhé, when he saw the forces 
he had reason to fear employed elsewhere. . 

The Dutch ambassador has acquainéed the king with the 


, capture of Groll. He was a day in London and I saw him, as 


owing to the absence of the Court I must not lose an atom of 
time. He told me the prince would not follow up the victory but 
put the troops into winter quarters, unless the Spaniards attack 
him. This makes me more than ever apprehensive of the schemes 
mentioned before. He added something of great importance, namely, 
that he understood a difficulty had arisen, because in the negotiations 
the Spaniards will not give the title of Free Princes to the United 
Provinces, as they did at the last truce, but merely style them the 
United Provinces. I was surprised that the ambassador should 
unbosom himself thus far to me, as if they have got to these details 
the negotiation is necessarily on foot. I enquired whether he had 
received this intelligence from the Netherlands or some other quarter. 
He said he had heard it here, adding with a smile: From a@ person 
in a position to know, without explaining himself further. He 
continued, I assure your Excellency that in public my masters as 
yet know nothing about it, but possibly Carleton and Scaglia may 
adjust matters so that when proposed to the other parties concerned 
they may meet with as little opposition as possible. He repeated 
that as yet his masters had not entered into any negotiation or made 
any proposal to the Provinces, as required. The Secretary Agustini 
has obtained some confirmation of this through Carleton’s steward, 
sent with despatches for'the king, before his journey to the camp to 
see the prince, all which despatches have gone to Court. Your 
Excellencies must not marvel at the ambassador speaking to me 
so freely on the subject, as besides the intimacy between us he is 
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utterly opposed to these negotiations, maintaining the true principles 
of the late Prince Maurice and of the liberty of that country, which 
would doubtless perish if peace or truce were effected. I dare not 
promise that these schemes will soon come to an end. Fortune 
favours the Spanjards, so they must second her. It suits their 
interests to give words in order to advance without hindrance as 
shown by their various proposals disseminated here and there, but 
their progress certainly causes alarm or should do so. 

I am assured on good authority that the Earl of Carlisle’s journey 
into Lorraine is extremely desired by him to get away from the Court, 
as the king has ordered him always to accompany the queen, which 
he much dislikes, especially as this absence from his Majesty and 
the Council was arranged by the duke himself before his departure. 
The mission of Carleton to the Netherlands also had the same object 
in view, namely, to send away from the king all in favour of the 
public good. All these things coincide perfectly with the interests 
of Spain. 

The two ambassadors from Denmark made their entry into this 
city yesterday, without receiving any presents. Their expenses 
were not paid and they were met so meanly that they only had six 
‘coaches, including the Dutch ambassador’s and mine; the king’s 
coach had hired horses. I have not yet seen them, but they told the sec- ' 
retary who visited them yesterday evening in my name that their chief 
command was to seek the union of the two crowns, for which, after 
using their good offices here, they would proceed to France if necessary ; 
but should they find the soil corals of culture they would demonstrate 
as a final justification to the whole world their master’s necessity 
for coming to terms, which they expect to happen when the king 
chooses, though in the, present state of affairs I do not believe in 
this result, unless it be effected much to his disadvantage and to 
that of the public. 

London, the 3rd September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


437. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 


The alliance between France and Holland has been renewed 
for nine years. I do not know the terms, as only the draft has 
been signed. It is based on the treaty of Compiégne. It will 
not prejudice the ancient alliance of Holland with England. I 
do not know what Holland has undertaken to do, but I understand 
she remains free. The Ambassador Langerach told me he had 
done a good stroke and I notice that all the Spanish party is 
upset. 

The cardinal rejected with disdain the proposals made by 
the Spanish ambassadors. Finally, Father Berulle, the author 
of the work, Marigliach and Sciombergh came with two proposals : 
the Spaniards would abandog their demand for ports or security 
and lend their ships gratis. The French could fly the lilies, 
man them with their own sailors and soldiers and use them against 
the English. The other, that the Spaniards should lend the 
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French forty ships under Captain Gio. da Riva, which should join 
the French fleet and obey the Duke of Guise. This unusual 
display of affection has excited much comment. Some think 
Spain is not in earnest, some raise the numbers from 40 to 60. 
The Ambassadors Mirabello and Messia have represented the 
ships as ready and they have uddertaken that they shall be 
in Normandy or Britanny by the 15th or 20th, according to 
instructions. In order to enhance the reputation of those who 
have managed this it is announced to be without conditions. 
There are at least two, that the Spanish commanders shall have 
the choice of the rear or the wing, and that there shall be as many. 
Spaniards as French on the Council of War. The Duke of Guise 
did not admit this, when he called here yesterday, but he could 
not deny it. He told me that on Saturday he will go to Blaia 
by the king’s command, against his wish. The fleet is to be all 
assembled. 

Fort St. Martin is short of everything, but holds out bravely. 
Desplan and Brise, who offered to introduce relief, have received 
3,000 doubles from the ministers for the munitions required 
and have gone to those parts this week, but. we have heard no 
more of them. Buckingham has expelled all the Roman Catholics 
from the island, lest they should help the besieged in the night, 
but he gave them protection for taking away their goods. 

Angouléme has invested La Rochelle with 12,000 foot and has 
occupied the point of Coreglie on the sea side. 

The Ambassador Messia left yesterday. I enclose Bucking- 
ham’s manifesto. : 

Paris, the 3rd September, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] = 


438. Manifesto of the Duke of Buckingham, general of the 
forces of the King of Great Britain, declaring his Majesty’s 
intention concerning the present armament.* 

[French.] 


439. Grrotamo Cavazza, Venetian Secretary with the Swiss, 
to the Dogs and Sznare. 


The Piedmontese at Marseilles were very much afraid of a 
rupture between France and Savoy when they heard that the 
king had ordered that two galleys built for the duke in that port 
should not be allowed to leave, as his Majesty wished to use 
them. It is stated that all the English ships which were in the 
various ports of Provence have withdrawn to Nice. 

Tilly has sent to intimate to Bremen, Lubeck and Hamburg 
that they must declare themselves imperial and to make other 
demands. The English merchants at Hamburg are much alarmed 
and have sent their wives and children home. 

Zurich, the 3rd September, 1627. 

[Ltalian. ] * 





* Printed in the Mercure Francais, ed. Richer, vol. xiii, page 809. There is 
a copy in the S.P. Foreign, France, dated 6 August, from the camp at St. Martin. 
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Sept. 3. 440. In conformity with the orders of your Excellencies we 
Cinque Savii have had the bills of lading of the ships Thomas, Prudence and 
Mereanzia Talbot brought to us. We find that the Thomas unladed at 
Risposte. Leghorn 125 bales of pepper, 60 bales of cloth ; at Corfu 12 bales 
wel: He of cloth, 50 pieces of lead; at Ragusa 95 bales of kerseys; and 
Archives at Venice 910 pieces of lead, 201 bales of pepper, 91 bales of 
cloth, 20 bales of skins and 5 bales of spices. 
The Prudence unladed at Leghorn 100 casks of caviare, 130 
bales of pepper; at Corfu 18 casks of caviare; at Venice 113 
casks of caviare, 185 pieces of lead, 48 bales of pepper, three 
bales of Bulgarian leather (Bulgari), three bales of cloth and 
three bales of grey squirrel skins, 
The Talbot unladed at Leghorn 100 barrels of tin in lengths, 
300 pieces of lead, 346 bales of pepper, 40 bales of cloth; at 
Zante and Corfu 10 bales of perpetuam,* 30 bales of herrings, 
four casks of caviare; at Venice 52 bales of pepper, 14 bales of 
divers goods, five barrels of vermilion and 860 pieces of lead. 


Dona Moresini, | 
Paolo Basadonna, ie 
. Andrea Dolfin, | Savii. 
Agostino Bembo, 
[Italian.] 
Sept. 4. 441. To the Secretary in Savoy. 


gonsto,” You will tell the duke that the republic realises the perilous 


Deliberazioni. state of affairs and the only antidote is to bring about a reconcilia- 
‘Venetian tion between France and England. Once this is secured, other 
ove: matters will return sto their proper channels. The return of 
Montagu affords his Highness an opportunity to win this glory 
for himself. We have made the best representations to both 
Courts and to the English ambassador hero. Amid the héze of 
negotiations for a union with the Spaniards we hear of proposals 
from France to renew the alliance with the States, the departure 
of the Spanish ambassador, and the remittance of 100,000 francs 
to Denmark, although it is rumoured these are to serve that 
king to make terms with the Austrians. With the foregoing 
materials you will try to persuade his Highness that he may 
act with advantage, assuring him that we care for his interests 
as much as our own, without exceeding the limits prescribed 
to you. 
You will be cautious about opening yourself to Montagu, 
carefully observing his negotiations and advising us. 
Ayes, 122. Noes, 4. Neutral, 2. 
[Ttalian.] 


Sept. 4. 442, Supastiano Venter, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 


Senato, stantinople, to the Dogz and Senate. 
Secreta, 


Dispacci, The news about the peace in Huggary agrees with what the Caimecan 
Cogtantinopoli. old me. The agent of the emperor, who used to say that the peace 
Archives, 48 concluded, now announces that he does not believe it will take 


* ‘A very fine ‘and durable kind of om 3A 
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place, although he says he has no letters on the subject. The agent 
of Gabor has sent a note to the ambassadors of England and Flanders 
telling them there is a rumour, although he says he has no letters, 
that his prince is in the field, well armed, and asks for money, as 
the league requires ; but they certainly will not disburse their cash 
so easily or without good cause. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 4th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


443. Srpastiano VENIER, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Doar and Smnarte. 


Costarkinopoli A month and a half ago an English ship brought hither a Greek 


Venetian 
Archives. 


Father of the Metaxa family from Cephalonia, with letters of 
recommendation from the Proveditore. I proposed to receive him 
at the embassy. He declined, having a dwelling near the English 
ambassador, though he frequently came to my table. He said he 
had come out of pure curiosity. He seems a man of some learning, 
having studied two years at Athens and about four at London, where 
the Ambassadors Valaresso and Pesaro knew him. e is a declared 
enemy of the Jeswits and very zealous for the Greek rite. He expressed 
the wish to found a college for Greeks at Cephalonia. He knew what 
was going on at the English embassy, but I do not wonder at that, 
from his long stay in England, his coming in an English ship and 
the great trade of the English with Cephalonia ; however, I kept 
him under observation. About twelve days ago it came to my 
knowledge that he had brought many cases of Greek books here, with 
type and a workman to print Greek books in this city. He came 
one day and told me that when he was in London the Greck patriarch 
here sent to a cousin of his, who was studying there, a book of St. 
Isidore, Bishop of Thessalonica, and of a famous Greek patriarch 
here when Mehemet took the city, about the Holy Spirit and Purgatory, 
as well as the work of one who studied at Padua and another of 
the patriarch here against the Jews. He had brought a number of 
these books here from that realm, at the patriarch’s request, as well 
as a Flemish printer, and he proposed to print books from time 
to time for the instruction of the Greeks, to instruct them and fortify 
them against the Jesuits. 

The English ambassador confirmed the particulars to me, adding 
some which the Greek had not told, that the number of books ts 
considerable and the Greek out of zeal for his rite has ventured 
7,000 to 8,000 reals which he is only likely to recover slowly and with 
difficulty, since the patriarch here is reluctant to take up what 
was done to please him. He added that the Dutch ambas- 
sador, who had great influence with the Greek, had interested 
himself in the matier and proposed to have the printing done in his 
house. 

Lam no inguisitor, and I do not meddle in the matter one way or 
the other. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 4th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 
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444. Anzoto Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, to 
the Dogs and Szwate. 


I have been trying to discover if there is any foundation for 
the rumour of a league in negotiation between the ‘crowns of 
France and Spaing but I have found no clue. I turned the 
conversation to this with the ambassador of Savoy, as we were 
waiting for audience. He said he had heard something, but 
he did not believe it. We promised to supply each other with 
all the information we could get. I hear that Don Diego Messia 
in France offered the Most Christian some ships to relieve the 
island of Rhé; probably imaginative persons have constructed 
the league out of this. Probably England and Savoy will make 
the most of the report to induce other powers to join them. This 
has always been England’s object. I remember when I was 
ambassador extraordinary there with the Cavalier Corraro, last 
year, Buckingham, spoke to some such effect, saying it would be 
advisable to harass France now she seemed alienated from our interests, 
and to make a sound league between England, the Republic and 
Savoy. It is therefore not unlikely that the English are making 
more of this league than is justified, to compel some power to join 
her. But in truth this league is not credible, especially if it be 
true as reported here that the English cannot hold out any longer 
in the island of Rhé, as they lack food and munitions, and a large 
proportion of the soldiers are sick or dead, and they have not 
found the support they expected from France, from La Rochelle, 
from risings in Languedoc and the attacks on Dauphiné, which 
clearly shows that the Duke of Savoy and the Count of Soissons 
have not moved and will not do so. Accordingly France is in 
no need of assistance. 

Rome, the 4th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | : 


445. Awnzoio Contarint, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, to 
the Doaz and Senate. 


Bethune told me that his king was much better. The English 
force was not increased but rather diminishing owing to sickness 
and other disorders. The French held the forts and could do so 
for a long while, so the English would be compelled to retreat 
when winter came. Don Diego Messia had only one audience 
of his Majesty and had offered him a prompt reinforcement of 
40 ships against the English. The king had neither accepted, 
nor refused, to act according to necessity and the proceedings of 
the enemy. 

In order to draw him out I remarked I had heard that Don 
Diego had made even further offers. He assured me positively 
that there was nothing more, indeed he knew that if possible 
his Majesty would not accept the ships or the slightest assistance, 
but it was prudent to be guided by events and take every means 
of defence against the enemy. I have no reason to question the 
sincerity of his statement, except that he seemed anxious to change 
the subject. He told me that the rest of Don Diego’s audience 
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concerned Genoa and Savoy. It was not likely he would remain 
long in France, as owing to the desire of the Spaniards to arrange 
a truce or peace with the Dutch, the Infanta, impatient of Messia’s 
coming, had sent Rubens, a painter, to Holland, who had 
previously been employed on this affair. He believed the result 
would be achieved before long. He knew that the English 
ambassador, Carleton, in his speech to the Assembly, when 
conferring the Garter upon the Prince of Orange, rather advised 
the Dutch to come to terms, contrary to his own reasons of state 
and to the invariable practice of the English, arguing that different 
times required different measures. 
- Bethune complained subsequently of Scaglia staying on in 
Holland, being more suspicious of him than ever. He said that 
the French were now more certain than ever that the Duke of 
Savoy would not attempt anything against France at this crisis 
in conjunction with the English. It was perfectly true that 
his king had suspended commerce between his realms and the 
duke’s subjects. 

Rome, the 4th September, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] 


© 


446. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogs and SENATE. ‘ 


On Tuesday a courier reached the Abbot Scaglia. Since these 
letters arrived his people speak of his approaching departure 
for England. Carleton is expected back from the army to-day. 
They say nothing about his negotiations, observing an 
extraordinary secrecy over this affair, so that those who aim 
at prejudicial designs must be very suspicious. It was thought 
that the abbot would go with Carleton to the army ; it is supposed 
he did not because it was stated that Carleton merely went to 
congratulate the prince about Grol. I hear that Carleton was 
received with every demonstration of honour, and that he would 
not take the right hand from the prince. This is strange, as 
in similar cases all the ambassadors have had the precedence. 
I am not much astonished because Carleton has special reasons 
for not being too rigid. 

The French ambassador has had audience lately. They say he 
presented a paper in which his sovereign expresses his desire for 
the renewal of the alliance and presses for the ships. I cannot 
vouch for this. I do not think they will obtain satisfaction in the 
matter of assistance, as although the king declares that he wants 
the help against his rebels, these are so closely united with the English 
that there is no difference, and I think they will make the same reply 
that Langerach did in France, that as they are united with England 
in an offensive and defensive alliance, they cannot take any steps 
which might make her jealous. 

The dispatch of the ships building at Amsterdam is strongly 
urged, and bills arrived recently for 400,000 lire for this purpose. 
As the guns are now ready, they will make haste to put them 
on board, although I think it will be too late for them to do 
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what is required. They say that Buckingham is going to build 
a fort on the island occupied, to prevent the French from landing. 
From what Gerbier said to me I gather that the Danish 
ambassadors will meet with a poor response in England, as they 
will not listen tg them while things are going so prosperously. 
This man is an absolute dependant of the duke and I think he 
makes these remarks in order to divert opinion and stay those 
who are anxious for this reconciliation. Possibly the duke 
himself does not want it very much, since his activities may ' 
serve his interests at Court. The curt replies given to Joachim 
are an indication of how little they care for such business at 
present, and Gerbier told me that nothing will be adjusted so long 
as the fleet remains abroad. 

The Hague, the 6th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


Sept. 6. 447, Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 


Senato, to the Doaz and Srnare. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, _ The Ambassador Marini tries to make me believe that his 
Savoia. king will soon have a powerful fleet at sea, and with his land 
Meru “forces he will have nothing to fear from the Huguenots. I find, 
* however, that the French will not be able to collect a considerable 
fleet for a long time, even if they send the Mediterranean fleet 
to the ocean. The Duke of Guise only has three or four ships, 
the galleys are in a very bad state and very few of them could 
stand the ocean. The ships of Nevers are almost all destroyed, 
the Dutch ships do not exceed five and are not ready, the fifteen 
offered by Sabladolona are small traders, useless for war. I 
hear from one who knows France well that they cannot get together 
more than twenty ships with all their efforts. They might do 
more in two or three years, if they applied their minds tq it, but 
miracles cannot be accomplished all in a hurry. I was at the 
French embassy at the moment when a courier arrived from 
Lyons on his way to Rome. The ambassador read the letters 
and remarked to me: They are afraid that the islands are lost. 
They were unable to relieve them because of contrary winds, 
and there is no further chance. Yet only a little while before 
he had warmly asserted that the fort would be relieved and the 
English would withdraw. 

The ambassador told me that the league with the Spaniards 
had not gone so far as people believed, as the Spaniards, seeing 
their advantage, made absurd demands, while the French could 
not be certain if their help would be steadfast. The cardinal 
is in such a tangle that he does not know what course to pursue. 

Turin, the 6th September, 1627. 


[takan.] ‘ 
Sept. 6. 448. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
Benator to the Dogz and SznaqE. 


Dispacci, The day after I sent my last despatch, I called upon Montagu. 


Savoia. When I first saw him I was amazed that one so young and still 
Perens beardless should be employed in such affairs, but when I spoke 
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to him I found him so wise, prudent and well informed that 
my astonishment was converted into admiration of his abilities. 
I expressed the esteem of your Serenity for his king and he made 
ra courteous reply. He said the King of Great Britain deeply 
regretted being diverted from his chief designs in order to bring 
the French to reason. If France were as she should be, all would 
be well; but as she was governed by a minister who was more 
Spanish than French there was no course but to try and ruin 
his party by force. His king had drawn the sword solely for 
the common cause. He could do no other than try and compel the 
French to keep their promises. His king showed his sincerity ; 
he did not refuse an adjustment, but desired it, so as to pursue 
his designs for the common cause. Montagu told me that if 
he arrived in England before the fleet sailed he hoped that the 
very strong representations made by the duke here would induce 
his king to stop it, so that things might not go from bad to worse. 
He would do his utmost and he hoped the duke’s efforts would 
succeed. 

He said he had heard of the negotiations for a league between 
the Most Christian and the Catholic. This should afford England 
and all the other powers who do not love the Houge of Austria 
cause for reflection, as if it is concluded on the terms that the 
Spaniards desire, it will be in their power to say: The republic of 
Venice, the Duke of Savoy and others are our enemies, and compel 
France to consider them as such. 

This was the first interview. Montagu came here after, but 
finding that the French ambassador was with me he drove on, 

* returning two days later. The French ambassador also spoke 
to me about Montagu’s negotiations. He said he would do 
nothing to thwart him, as he had no instructions. They 

- would listen to no proposals while the enemy was within their 
gates. If the English withdrew or were driven out, they would 
treat. The duke here had committed himself to the same position. 
The duke had spoken about a withdrawal to Montagu, who was 
much perplexed, and answered that his commissions did not 
suffice for this unless peace ensued. Thus the matter remains 
in suspense and they are waiting to hear from the Count of Moretta, 
and will then send forthwith to England for instructions. The 
ambassador thinks that Moretta will return soon, as the duke 
will do all he can to bring the business to this Court. 

Marini has heard that the English are drawing up a manifesto, 
so he told his Highness that such a thing will never do any good 
and it would be better to stop it. He told me that Montagu 
announced that his king referred ali the differences to the duke, 
but he did not think the Most Christian would do so. The most 
he would do would be to negotiate through the duke. He said: 
I am astonished that the most serene republic does not interpose, 
although at present the Signory is more united with England 
than with France. I replied that your Serenity had made every 
proper effort from the very beginning, and I could not understand 
why he formed the opinion that the republic leaned more to 
England than to France, as her actions were always directed 
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for the common cause. I do not know if they wrote this to 
Marini from the Court, where they might prefer your Serenity to 
the Duke of Savoy as mediator. 

Returning to Montagu, the ambassador said he Had not seen 
Buckingham singe he left this Court. When he left England 
things were different from what they are now, and he had not 
enough in hand for the adjustment. He was much astonished 
at the honour done him by the Spaniards when he went to Brussels, 
especially when there was war between England and Spain. 

When Montagu called, he confirmed that the duke, to please 
the French ambassador, had asked for the withdrawal of the 
forces. He replied as reported. He remarked: If we retire, 
what guarantee have we that the French will not fall upon our 
rear? But even if they do not, what certainty is there that 
peace will ensue? The French may not desire it, the negotiations 
might fail and we should lose what we have won. If a satisfactory 
adjustment is made, our men will go back to their ships quickly. 
I find it necessary to treat, he added, taking things as they are, 
so that whatever happens afterwards may not alter the claims 
of either side, especially so far away from the spot where events 
are happening. If every one waits to see his hopes fulfilled, 
a thousand things will occur and the affair will never end. If 
the French show too much subtlety, an accommodation may 
easily prove very difficult, and it would be far better to behave 
frankly, as I certainly shall do. I am expecting a courier from 
the island. Meanwhile the Count of Moretta may have made 
some overtures in France. I shall try to settle the business 
without delay, which cannot help being hurtful. . 

He asked me if 4 had heard of any representations made by 


‘the English ambassador in the Collegio at Venice. He repeated 


to me the exposition which your Excellencies sent. He said 
this was the contents of the manifesto. It was drawn up but 
not published, as they wished to hear of Buckingham’s landing. 
When that was successfully accomplished he expected to receive 
it soon. He told me that Wake wrote he had not yet received 
any reply to his office from your Serenity ; that he had told you 
everything. There is evidently a close intimacy between Wake 
and Montagu. 

Montagu is negotiating a treaty for transferring trade from 
Leghorn to Villefranche. He told me that although the merchants 
seemed reluctant he hoped to overcome all difficulties, and although 
it was impossible to take away the whole of the trade at Leghorn 
at one blow, he hoped to do so gradually, as his king was most 
anxious to gratify his Highness. The Grand Duke profited by 
the advantages of this very English trade to supply money to 
the emperor’s forces against the interests of England. He had 
good news from Germany, that Gabor had broken the truce with 
the emperor and was moving on Hungary, and Denmark had 
taken some places. ic 

I have endeavoured to conciliate the good will of this Montagu, 
in order to profit thereby. I have understood from Verua that 
they must find some way of withdrawing the forces with safety 
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and honour, with the certainty that peace will follow. I gather 
that the duke will not ask for the withdrawal until things have 
settled down a little. 

‘While Montagu was talking with me, the secretary of the 
English ambassador here remarked to one of my household, I 
believe that the most serene republic will help my king by a 
diversion or with money, and thought his master would make 
some request of your Serenity. I have not been able to discover 
any particulars, with all my efforts. 

The Count of Verua has just arrived and tells me they hear 
fort St. Martin has surrendered on terms, the duke wished me 
to know. I imagine the news was sent to the Count of Soissons. 

I enclose a manifesto issued by Buckingham in France, which 
has just reached me. Another is expected from the king, the 
one of which Montagu spoke. 

Turin, the 6th September, 1627. 

[Italian.} 


449. Manifesto of the Duke of Buckingham, setting forth 
the reasons for the action taken by his king. 

Wednesday, the 21st July, 1627. 

[French.] 


oy 


450. Prer Antonio Mariont, Venetian Resident at Milan, 
to the Docs and SENare. 


Letters from France to one of the leading ministers here relate 
that when the Dutch ambassador there offered his services for 
a reconciliation with England, they told him that the French 
would only negotiate sword in hand; also that Buckingham 
and Soubise had quarrelled, because the former said his 
instructions did not extend beyond taking the island. We hear 
from Genoa that the Duke of Angouléme has built a fort command- 
ing all the port of La Rochelle. 

Similar advices come from all parts about the negotiations 
of the Spanish ambassadors at the French Court for an alliance. 
The most intelligent persons here consider it difficult if not 
impossible for countless reasons, especially now that every one 
knows of it. Some add, and the Genoese say the same, that for 
this reason a counter league is in negotiation between the English, 
the most serene republic, Denmark, the States of Holland and 
Savoy, to include the Turks also, from whom a Chiaus had been 
at_Turin, offering fifty galleys against Spain. 

Milan, the 8th September, 1627. 

[Italian. ] 


451. Atvisx Mocentao, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 

the Doax and Senate. 

I have met the Ambacsador Rambouillet and conversed with him. 
He asked me repeatedly what reasons the English adduce for the 
rupture with France. I replied that he had told me previously 
that the only reason he could adduce was the interest of Buckingham. 
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I did not know what frivolous pretext was alleged, but it might be 
because Bassompierre’s treaty was not accepted in France. I know, 
said the marquis, that he exceeded his instructions in England. 
I remarked that all good men, and particularly the republic, desired 
peace for Fragce. He thanked me. I know that he wanted to 
find out if I knew whether the English ambassador had said anything 
at Venice in justification of their expedition. I asked him if any 
negotiation for a reconciliation was on foot. He replied that his 
king would not even listen to the Dutch ambassador. I said there 
was no harm in listening, but he gave me to understand that they 
had found out that his proposals were not satisfactory. He told 
me that they would not hear the Abbot Scaglia, who had left France 
in disgust. I fancy this ambassador is not aware of the negotiations 
and the arrangement made at Turin between Montagu and the Duke 
of Savoy, of which your Excellencies informed me on the 22nd June. 

Rambouillet informed me that they do not allow any English 
to enter La Rochelle ; only Soubise has been able to go in with 
no more than three others. 

Madrid, the 8th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


452. Atvisz Moceniao, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
the Dogz and Srnartz. 


It is reported that the ports of England are closed, so they 
suspect the equipment of a new fleet. Here they do not hesitate 
to tell the French that it seems strange to send their ships to 
help the French king, who is maintaining his fprces against 
them in help of.the Dutch. Rambouillet replies that his king 
did not ask for this help, but it was they who offered it, and from 
what I hear it is true that Don Diego Messia made very considerable 
offers to his Majesty, which were accepted, but they’ will not 
express their thanks before they see them carried into effect. 

Don Federico di Toledo remains here and seems in no hurry 
to leave for Coruna as he should be if he is to command their 
succours. 

Madrid, the 9th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


453, Atvisz Mocrntco, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
the Dogz and Sznats. 

Nothing is heard of the English fleet. They expect many 
armed vessels will sail against the fleets and ships coming from 
the Indies. Accordingly they are equipping sixteen more ships at 
Cadiz to go and meet the fleet of the Indies and secure its passage. 

Madrid, the 9th October, 1627. 

[Ztalian.} 


454. To the Ambassador at the Hague. 
Amid the doubts as to whether the Dutch were negotiating a 


Deliberazioni. truce with the Spaniards or a closer union with France and England 
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we have from various parts for your assistance. We hear from 
Rome that the Ambassador Messia was anxiously awaited at 
Brussels because of their desire for a truce with the Dutch ; 
meanwhile, the Infanta has sent Rubens to Holland, and Carleton 
is advising the States to come to terms. The French ministers 
object to Scaglia’s long stay in the Netherlands, suspecting that 
Savoy is intriguing against France. We hear that the renewal 
of the league, in the hands of the Ambassador Langerach, is in 
an advanced state. The departure of Messia after offending 
Richelieu is a good sign. Langerach’s efforts for a reconciliation 
with England are very opportune. 

We add other particulars which are not so well authenticated. 
Some say that the negotiatons with Spain are prolonged so that 
the French may strengthen themselves at sea with the ships 
from the Dutch and more easily obtain the Spanish succour. 
You will try and find out quietly upon what terms these ships 
are given to France and for how long. The difficulties in the 
way of peace between the empire and the Turks are confirmed. 
This may revive Denmark somewhat, though that, like Stas ere 
else in Germany, depends upon the reconciliation of France an 
England. 

On the 16th ult. the Margrave of Brandenburg arrived at the 
Seraglio. He proposed to unite the Vizier’s troops with Gabor. 
We send you a copy of what Marini and Montagu have 
communicated to our secretary in Savoy, so that you may renew 
your offices for a reconciliation between the two kings, when 
an opportunity occurs, and possibly you may find some easier 
opening. . 

The like to the ambassador in England with a copy of the 
news of the detention of his letters at Calais, this week again, 
although the duplicates by way of Holland have arrived, and 
adding : 

We hear from Turin that Montagu is to negotiate for the transfer 
of trade from Leghorn to Villefranche, to cut off the money from 
a prince who contributes largely to the Austrians. The motive 
is a good one and the idea has occurred to other English ministers 
before. It will be your duty to get to the bottom of this and 
cautiously encourage the plan. 

Ayes, 105. Noes, 2. Neutral, 28. 

(Jtalian.] 


455. Zorzit Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and SEenate. 


The alliance with the Dutch is not yet completed. I do not 
know whence the hitch comes. 

Fort St. Martin is falling if not fallen at this moment. A man 
who swam thence and reached land after being ten hours in the 
water brought letters from Toras stating that he has received no 
help whatever since Buckingham shut him in and he has run out 
of all necessaries, so nothing remains but to lose their lives 
in his Majesty’s service. He could not do much as the English 
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were well entrenched, but he would not surrender until reduced 
to extremities. This is the truth, but they announce here that 
the fort has been supplied with food and munitions more than 
once, and can hold out for more than two months, by which time, 
with the bad greather, the union of the French fleet, and the 
Spanish help, which they say will soon appear, they feel sure 
they will drive off Buckingham in disgrace and scatter the English 
fleet. . 

Paris, the 10th September, 1627. 

(Italian.] 


456. To the Secretary in Savoy. 


Our desire for a reconciliation between France and England 
was always an inseparable part of our zeal for the public cause. 
You will assure Marini and Montagu of this, pointing out the 
advantages of union and the perils of the quarrel. You will 
tell Marini that the republic deeply regrets the rumours of her 
partiality, as she is neutral and equally esteems both monarchs. 

You will try cautiously to find out about the progress of 
Montagu’s idea to transfer trade from Leghorn to Villefranche, 
so as to encourage it when you have an opportunity, always 
provided that you find success is probable. 

Ayes, 95. Noes, 0. Neutral, 13. 

[Ltalian.] 


. 


457. To the Ambassador in France. 


Enclose copy of conversations between secretary*at Turin and 
Marini and Montagu. Regret report of partiality to England ; 
to deny this in audience of the king, insisting on the advantages 
of a reconciliation. i 

Ayes, 95. Noes, 0. Neutral, 13. 

[Ltalian.] 


458. *Anzoto Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, to 
the Dogs and Senate. 


Every one here is speaking of the league said to be in negotiation 
between the two crowns. I will give your Serenity several 
particulars so that you may form your own judgment on a matter 
upon which I have no solid foundation. These negotiations for 
a union between the Most Christian and the Catholic originated 
four years ago while the Nuncio Massimi was in Spain. Out of 
zeal for religion or something else he encouraged the idea in the 
ministry of the time, who lent a willing ear, because they hoped 
to divert the French from the Valtelline. The terms were that 
the Spaniards should not claim actual help in men, money or 
anything else from France, only that she should give up her 
contributions to the Dutch, withdraw from the league and not 
supply the slightest help teany Protestant prince. The Spaniards 
on the other hand promised ships, men and every other favour 
against the Huguenots, and once they were expelled from the 
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dominions. The French would not accept the proposals, especially 
as they had recently concluded a league with the republic and 
the Most Christian could not in honour embrace a league so utterly 
opposed to it. 

Upon the settlement of the Valtelline affair, and the conclusion 
of the marriage with England, which was hardly consummated 
before quarrels broke out between the two kings, Cardinal Richelieu 
finding himself discredited with all Frenchmen as the author of 
so many ills, and in very bad odour with England, the republic 
and the Duke of Savoy, and desiring support for his vast ambition 
and his personal safety, studied to win the favour of the Court 
of Rome by taking up their plan of hastening the policy of a 
settlement in the Valtelline. Not content with this, he desired 
to conciliate the Spaniards by sending to their Court as ambassador 
extraordinary the Marquis of Rambouillet, a man entirely devoted 
to Spanish interests, with orders to revive the negotiations for 
that league. He also took advantage of the English force which 
landed at Cadiz last year. The matters did not proceed smoothly, 
as the English force departed without having effected anything 
of importance and so the Spaniards had no further need of foreign 
assistance. Thus when Cardinal Barberino, when recently in 
Spain, made a similar proposal to the Count of Olivares about a 
union of the two crowns against the heretics, directed also against 
any prince who might disturb the peace of Italy, meaning the 
Duke of Savoy, Oliv&res replied that such a union could not 
possibly bring about the result desired as the nations differed 
too much in character and interests. Just as the Spaniards 
seemed to listen to M. de Massimi’s suggestion of a league with 
France because they were anxious about the league for the 
Valtelline, and also listened to M. de Rambouillet when they 
were fearful about the English force, but would not do any more 
when the cause for anxiety had disappeared, so they may have 
renewed the overtures to France because of the Prince of Orange’s 
move against Grol, seizing the opportunity of the English landing 
in the island of Rhé, just as similar emergencies had induced 
the French to listen to such proposals. Two conclusions arise 
from these facts, first this idea of a league is an old one, frequently 
revived to serve Spanish interests, lull France, win credit and alarm 
other powers; second, that Don Diego Messia really went to 
France to revive it again and actually spoke to the king and 
ministers about it. * 

When the ambassador of Savoy at his last audience spoke to 
the pope of the rumours of a league between the two crowns, his 
Holinesss said: Do not believe it, their interests are too 
incompatible; such a union is impossible; we do not believe 
it. This reply shows the difficulty of such a union, but not that 
it has not been in negotiation. When another important 
personage asked the pope about this league, he said: What 
league? the two kings ¢annot agree together, and if they did 
they would very soon try to deceive each other and break 
faith ; lucky the one who did it first ; we-must not believe these 
things. 
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On the other hand, an important person of influence assures 
me he has read letters from M. de Bagni, nuncio in France, 
reporting that the French incline strongly to Messia’s negotiations 
and Cardinal Richelieu would like the union, he being most 
acceptable to the Spaniards, but the letters had nothing about 
any invitation for the pope to enter the league. 

When I met the French ambassador he told me spontaneously 
that he had letters from France of the 27th ult. reporting that 
the Most Christian had renewed his alliance with the Dutch, 
over which a quarrel had arisen between Richelieu and the Dutch 
Ambassador Langerach, now pacified by this renewal. Bethune 
remarked that this showed how far his king was from thinking 
of a league with the Spaniards. He said the rumours had led him 
to write very frankly to the king. I cannot say whether his 
communication, made without provocation, arises from real 
confidence or artifice to give me a false impression, but I incline 
to take a favourable view. 

Rome, the 11th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


459, Awnzoto ConTarmi, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, to 
the Docs and Sznars. 


Of the affairs of France and Flanders Bethune told me that 
Grol might fall at any moment. Messia had left France without 
saying a word about Genoa and Savoy, to the amazement of 
the ministers. He had gone in haste to Flanderg. It was 
understood that he, had orders to arrange an accommodation 
between his king and England. In the Isle of Rhé the French 
were afraid of losing, as help had been delayed by misfortune 
at sea. ‘The ambassador of the States had orders to try to*adjust 
matters. The king’s brother was going to the army as general, 
The Rochellese were the cause of all the mischief. The king was 
building forts to overawe them and as a defence against the 
enemy. Once the Rochellese were beaten there would be no 
power against the Most Christian. They had always shown 
themselves the friends of the king’s enemies and prevented him 
from attending to affairs abroad. I noted this remarkable outbreak 
against the Huguenots at a time when everybody is speaking 
of a league of the Most Christian with the Spaniards against 
heretics. 

Rome, the 11th September, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


460. Anzoro Conrartnt, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, to 
the Dogz and Sznare. 


IT have this moment received the enclosed advices about the 
league between the French and Spaniards, but if it is true that 
the Most Christian has renewed the league with the Dutch, all 
these machinations will fall to the ground, It is conceivable 
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that the French have done this to prevent Holland helping the 
King of England on this occasion. 

Rome, the 11th September, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


461. Some drafts of the league against England have 
appeared, providing that the French shall cease helping the 
Dutch and withdraw their men from Holland on the plea af 
requiring them for this war, and that if the Dutch move to help 
the English in any way soever the French shall never help them 
again. That the enterprise of Ireland shall pertain to the 
Spaniards. The pope refused to enter the league, saying that 
popes cannot enter leagues against heretics, thereby giving them 
a pretext to unite in defence of their faith. Spada seems to have 
given the Most Christian some hint that he wished to use his 
offices, but the pope cannot give great assistance without imposing 
fresh tenths on the clergy. 

[Ztalian.] 


462. Grtovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassedor in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and SENATE. 


Scaglia still speaks of crossing to England in a few days. He 
told me he had written to England for a ship to take him, as he 
would rather go on an English ship than avail himself of a Dutch 
one. 

The French ambassador paid me a long visit yesterday. He 
thinks the affairs of the crown are in a bad way ; he considers the 
islands lost, though he does not accept the reports here that the English 
have already taken ‘possession. He professes to believe that the 
matter will be terminated by a treaty, recognising what the English 
claim. He said they would have to take back all they had done for 
the last two years; they had offended every one; and they must 
join forces against the common enemy. He seemed to think that 
the adjustment would be managed here, as it cannot be done in France 
or England. The Prince of Orange urged it strongly, hoping it 
would serve his own interests. France might send the Marshal 
di Trie, especially if England reciprocated. He seemed to think 
that Buckingham might come here to arrange all these particulars. 
He spoke as if of himself, but I know that a courier reached him 
two days ago. He said that Scaglia, supported by his master and 
favoured by Buckingham, would have to go to England. He spoke 
highly of the abbot and said that the evil opinions formed about him 
were groundless. From the moment of his coming he had shown 
great zeal in the matter, and he had ability and experience. He 
did not altogether believe the reports about secret intrigues. 

Carleton has returned from the army. It is announced that he 
has arranged with the prince the instructions which are to be given 
to Rusdorf, who is to keave in a day or two for Mulhausen. I do 
not place implicit faith in this announcement, though I have also 
heard that Carleton drew up the instructions in the interests of the 
Palatine, and so he may have inserted some particulars for the States 
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also. Since his return he has been to audience in the Assembly. 
I hear that he communicated these instructions in order to have the 
opinion of the States on the point touching their interests. 

Joachim has sent the copy of a letter given to him im reply to the 
offices of the States. They told him that Carleton would present 
the original in the Assembly. I understand that he passed no office 
about this, and the States, in astonishment, wished to know if he 
really had received this despatch. He replied that he knew nothing 
of it. This has made the States suspect that they are not being 
treated with sincerity, and they propose to make more energetic 
offices a few days hence, possibly by sending ambassadors to the 
two crowns. One of the ministers said to me that the continuance 
of this quarrel was incompatible with the welfare of this state. The 
help of the two kings was so necessary to them that ruin will stare 
them in the face if they do not find an adjustment. The Assembly 
of Holland has met and they will try to find some way of checking 
the career of these hostilities, especially as the French ambassador 
has told them of the good will of his country. 

The proposal to renew the alliance is confirmed, but the French 
want the States to promise to help them against all who attack the 
crown, and that is considered impossible. They are therefore trying 
here to bring about a reconciliation, as when that ts settled these 
difficulties will vanish. 

The Hague, the 13th September, 1627. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) | 


463. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, tg the Doar and Srnartz. 


The States have pressed for assistance from your Serenity ; 
they get little from their friends and allies, who are busy injuring 
each other. They spoke at length of the rupture between *France 
and England and foresee their destruction if this continues. They 
can expect nothing from them for the present and therefore appeal 
to your Serenity. 

Scaglia has just been to see me and says that the courier has 
brought him letters of credence for the States. He does not 
know if he will present them as he has to go to England soon. 
He said the time was coming to negotiate an adjustment. 
Buckingham will soon return to England, and I think Scaglia 
will wait for that before crossing, as he can do nothing without 
the duke. He said he had no doubt the French would listen 
to reason. 

The Hague, the 13th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


464, Marc Antonio Papaviy, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 

to the Dogz and Senate. 

A courier from France brought the duke letters of the 
30th ult. The Count of Verua sent to inform me that they did 
not confirm the surrender of fort St. Martin, though it seemed 
impossible to relieve it. 
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The count informed me later that the demand of the Spaniards 
for a port and a fort for their ships had so incensed the cardinal 
that he had arranged the league with the Dutch the very next day. 


“Yet they wrote that the help from Spain would be ready by the 


20th, so he did not know how to unravel this intrigue. 

The count also told me that the Huguenots were arming and 
we should see a revolt; but the French ambassador told me 
that they were asking for money, and Buckingham did not know 
how to find any to give them. The Most Christian would soon 
join his army and then things would go differently. He confirmed 
the league with the States and said that the twenty ships from 
Spain would be ready soon and would create a useful diversion. 
If the king loses the isles of Ré it will not matter much, as they 
have been in the hands of the Huguenots for many years. In 
return he will ruin La Rochelle, after which he can easily recover 
the islands. He declares more than ever that they will listen to 
no proposals for an agreement before the English leave France. 
The cardinal told the Count of Moretta as much, when he showed 
the letters for Montagu, though I understand from the Count 
of Verua that the cardinal has undertaken personally to speak 
about it to the king. 

Turin, the 13th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


465. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and SENATE. 


At audience of the duke I impressed upon him that the true 
remedy for removing the troubles and provide against the 
imminent dangers was an accommodation between France and 
England. I spoke of the glory he would win by success in this. 
I spoke of the good offices of your Serenity to the same end. The 
present state of affairs greatly helped my office and the news 
from France, the renewal of the league with the States and the 
Spanish demands. He admitted that the reconciliation of the 
two kings was the true specific. He seemed much distressed at 
the illness of Montagu, who is in bed with fever and dysentery, 
not without peril to his life. He said that Montagu, though 
young, was very able and both easy (facile) and well intentioned, 
and negotiating with him one could hope for every good from 
England, chiefly because he had Buckingham’s wishes in his 
hands ; but if some other Englishman was sent here, more reserved 
and hard, things certainly would not go so well. He said he had 
caused Montagu great alarm if the English did not take the fort, 
because of the loss of reputation. If they took it and carried 
on war alone against France and Spain they would involve 
themselves in great difficulties. Montagu assured him that the 
Huguenots would act vigorously. The duke endeavoured in 
this way to induce England to withdraw, and Montagu had sent 
a courier on the subject. 

On the other hand, the duke had pointed out to the French 
ambassador the danger to France in the hope of bringing the 
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French to reason. He told me that the English require the 
demolition of fort St. Louis, as promised. He did not think. 
the French would refuse this and seemed hopeful of a happy 
conclusion to the matter, believing that fear would bring the 
cardinal to termg He remarked that fear alone had influence 
with him. He said the Count of Moretta had shown the letters 
written to Montagu, and he expected Montagu to speak in 
conformity. He did not tell me the replies made by the cardinal, 
of which the French ambassador informed me, namely that they 
would not listen to any overtures while the English flag was 
planted on French soil. 

Turin, the 13th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


466. Whereas our decision of the 5th August last year does 
not fully express the intention of the State about western ships 
which come to this city and go to take cargoes in our islands 
of the Levant, 

Be it resolved, that western ships that take cargoes at any 
place soever in the west cannot go to lade currants in our islands 
of Zante and Cephalonia, unless they come to this city or to the 
ports of those islands with their entire cargoes from the west, 
and the masters of the ships, on arriving here or at the islands, 
shall present their official books of lading in the usual way. 

Be it resolved, that the three ships, Prudence, Talbot and 
Sapphire, come from the west to this city with a good part of 
their cargo, be permitted to go and lade currants at Zante and 
Cephalonia under the usual regulations and according to the 
laws. 

Ayes, 124. Noes, 3. Neutral, 12. 

(Ttalian.] © 


467. ALvisE ConTaRini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and Senate. 


The Lords of the Council sent me the enclosed papers by one 
of their secretaries. One contains a decree issued by Sir Thomas 
Roe, ambassador at Constantinople, prohibiting all English 
mariners from loading merchandise belonging to foreigners unless 
they bind themselves to pay a contribution to the English consuls 
in the Levant. He bases it on something that happened on 
the part of the bailo, who stopped the unloading of a ship at 
Constantinople by virtue of orders from the Five Savii alla 
Mercantia in September, 1626. I wish I could have seen this. 

The other paper is a letter from Roe asking for the king’s 
approval of this decree and disparaging not a little the very fair 
and just proceedings of the most serene republic. As the Lords 
of the Council gave me to understand that I might reply, I thought 
fit to see the Secretary Cokey the president and other Lords of 
the Council, urging the postponement of any decision until I 
received instructions, as after searching diligently among the 
papers of my predecessors I do not find anything to enlighten 
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me ; nor could I get at the bottom of the matter without knowing 
the reasons of the last decree, promulgated since I arrived here, 
which is the basis of all these innovations. To obtain vantage 
ground for myself in the negotiation, I let drop that Sir Thomas 
Roe’s decree being a novelty, it could not fail to generate some 
alteration in the trade which benefits all sovereigns as since so 
many years matters had gone on regularly without this innovation. 
I added, it was evident from Roe’s own letters that this was a 
mere private affair with a view to the profits the ambassadors 
at. Constantinople and the consuls expected, and the Lords of 
the Council of their prudence ought not to let it compete with 
the general interests of trade. TF assured them that the decree 
of your Excellencies would not prove new but based on ancient 
custom, on privileges or other rights, which the ambassador has 
not thoroughly apprehended, from what I saw of the letter. I 
said this to refute certain portions of the letters and because 
they told me that Roe’s decree was not a novelty, but induced 
by the necessity of countering the Venetian one, which the English 
consider prejudicial, and to confirm to the consulates the rights 
they have always enjoyed. ‘a 

The ministers replied that the decree concerned all nations 
in general without mentioning the Venetians in particular, and 
it merely gave orders to his Majesty’s subjects, about which 
no other power could complain. Being without instructions I 
answered briefly that although sovereigns might do what they 
pleased with their states and subjects, yet many things were 


. sometimes inexpedient, because of evil consequences to friends. 


Two days later the Council sent-me word that Roe’s decree was 
merely a confirmation of ancient possession, whereas that of 
your Excellencies was innovation, and so forth, as other lords 
had already remarked to me aside, and the papers sent me were 
merely a maik of courtesy. This made me suspicious, as otherwise 
the step was unnecessary and I thought fit to repeat that I was 
not now disputing the merits of the case, as I had no information 
about it and no instructions. I asked for another reply, so that 
the approval of the decree might be delayed. This was promised, 
and if in time I will enclose it. 

T have discoverd that many are inclined to approve of Roe’s 
decree and to desire Wake to acquaint your Excellencies with 
it, so as to gain time. Others think nothing should be written 
until after hearing their friends’ reasons. In general all approve 
what Roe has done, and from what I hear covertly they are 
determined to confirm it, the Levant Company especially urging 
this, suspecting that silence and delay alike may prevent the 
execution of the decree. I may add that the company favours 
it because as the ambassador at Constantinople and consuls in 
the Levant are maintained at their cost, they have the right to 
nominate them, the king giving his approval. They are usually 
members of the company, as in Roe’s case, and now in order to 
defray these officials without cost they strongly press the matter, 
after the fashion of merchants who never have any regard for 
friends or anything else where profit is concerned. It is true 
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there is some dispute in the body of the company itself about 
this affair, because some few of them, who are ship owners, 
foreseeing that they will lose a good part of their freights, do 
not approve of it, preferring their own private profit to that of 
the community. But by far the greater number, over 300, insist 
on the confirm&tion of the decree, and I understand they 
themselves presented Roe’s letters and papers. He declares the 
matter no less private than public. These persons will oppose 
the arguments of your Excellencies and it will be difficult for me 
to obtain impartial information, the merchants being interested 
parties. Should it be decided to follow the matter up, I await 
everything from the prudence of the State, who being in possession 
of some advantage must make practical use of it, there being nothing 
to hope from the corrupt awards of the Admiralty Court, as the 
Dutch and other nations have found out to their cost, especially 
where money is concerned, that being assuredly the sole tyrant of 
these northern regions. 

London, the 15th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


468, Letter of Sir Thomas Roe to the Lords of the Council.* 


469. Declaration of the English ambassador at Constantinople 
about the right of consulage on the goods of aliens laded on English 
ships for conveyance from one port to another in the Ottoman 
dominions. 

Constantinople, the 14th April, 1627. . 

On the dorse : copy of the declaration sent to Sir [Isaac] Wake 
at Venice touching the consulage on foreign goods. 

Utalian ; translated from the English.| : . 

470. Atvisz Contartini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Dogz and Smnare. 


Three days after their entry the Danish ambassadors had their 
first audience of the king, 40 miles hence. On the same day 
they pressed for their private audience, which was granted. 
They expatiated on the perils of Germany, especially those of 
their master, as well as the very important consequences to 
Christendom. They confined themselves to saying that for the 
sake of his uncle and his interests the king should negotiate a 
peace with France, just as he undertook a war for the sake of 
the English, at the risk of his dominions, his honour and his 
life. The king replied alleging the affronts received from the 
French and his duty to avenge them. He did not wish for war 
with his brother-in-law provided the promises made to the 
Huguenots under his mediation were observed, an allusion to 
the published manifesto. He assured them that these hostilities 
did not deprive him of the means of helping the King of Denmark, 





* This paper, dated at Constantinople on the 19th April, 0.s., is printed in 
the Negotiatrons of Sir Thomas Roe, page 635. 
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whose interests he had much at heart, but he believes his kinsman 
will not compel him to forget his own honour, as with that safe 
he desires peace. He ended by saying they should receive more 
«ample information from one of the secretaries. The ambassadors 
rejoined that they appreciated his Majesty’s reasons, but their 
instructions related to a remedy for the future and to stopping 
the tide of distrust, as the whole of Germany was in flames. hey 
added that if his Majesty continued the war with two of the 
greatest kings in Christendom, no hope remained of adequate 
help for their master, as provided by the league, which besides 
ordinary quotas binds the confederates to employ all their forces 
when any one of them is assailed in their own territory, as is 
now the case with Denmark. Should this be overcome the 
present war prevents French help, which, though feeble, caused 
uneasiness because of what they might do. They had some 
hopes, as 3,000 men were about to embark, but these are now 
countermanded because of recent events. 

The next day they were accompanied to audience of the queen 
by the Earl of Dorset, a creature of the duke, who told them openly 
that until Buckingham’s return the king would not move a step 
tm the business. I had this confirmed from another quarter and 
indeed I hear that some of his dependants, foreseeing that the capture 
of the fort may be deferred longer than supposed, would gladly use 
this opportunity for the king to fetch him back on the arrival of the 
Earl of Holland at the islands. I fancy the ambassadors themselves 
second the idea, suspecting that they will obtain nothing without 
the duke, but I think him too far committed and piqued against the 
French to come home without effecting something more. 

These particulars were communicated to me by the ambassadors 
on the two occasions when we met. The business has not yet gone 
further, as they are still awaiting the information to be given by 
the secretary. Although three days have passed since the audience 
he has not yet been to see them. They asked for my good offices 
with the ministers. I assured them I had spoken and would do 
8o again, especially as they did not ask help of your Excellencies, 
I shall always be quite confidential and united with them, but always 
within the limits of my instructions. I know not what results to 
promise or what they hope, for I find the English ministry has lately 
conceived that the war against the French is the sole preservation 
for the reformed churches and consequently for the public weal, 
in order not to leave the Jesuitical faction unbridled, being already 
convinced that the cardinal and the Spaniards have conspired for 
their total repression, both in France and elsewhere, and that according 
to intercepted letters the pope is impressing these maxims upon 
both crowns. Your Excellencies may compare this with what you 
have from those courts. The ambassadors are determined to press 
the. matter, and should: they see no appearance of success, they will 
return home without going to France, being here at their own cost. 
They wisely remark that. the true moment for negotiation is while 
victory remains uncertain, as should the French lose the islands 
they will assent to nothing until they are restored, so they would 
have to wait till both kings got tired or their ardour diminished. 
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The ambassadors apparently desire that the king, for the sake of 
the public weal, their master and the friendly powers, should order 
Carleton to negotiate some treaty in the Netherlands. That obtained, 
they would go to the Most Christian, as they think their master ought 
first to obtain something from his nephew to clear ‘the way for 
persuasions addréssed to his friend. 

They speak calmly of the passage of the Elbe by Tilly’s troops, 
declaring them to be in danger, and that the king with his three 
armies is not less strong. ‘The one commanded by the old Margrave 
of Baden, consisting of 12,000 men, is facing the Duke of 
Lunenburg, who has an equal force near Avelbergh, where the 
said passage was effected. The other commanded by the 
Englishman Morgan, is opposed to that of the Count of Hanolt, 
each numbering some 8,000 men in the environs of Niemburg ; 
the third of 15,000 men in the country of Holstein is under the 
king, following Tilly’s movements, should Valstein join him. As 
he 1s not employed elsewhere they fear mischief, but as he has turned 
towards Pomerania they think he means to prevent assistance or 
alarm the King of Sweden ; but better still, in order to seize some 
place on the shores of the Baltic, where he now is. The Elector of 
“Brandenburg has lost half his country under pretext of securing 
it, and with the promise of restitution at the end of the war. This 
will come when the Austrians have taken everything, when no further 
restitution will be necessary. 

They asked me about Gabor, and I used the last information 
sent me about the dissolution of the peace with the Turks and the 
offices of the foreign ministers at Constantinople to second those of 
Gabor. They answered that there was no further difficulty about 
the peace except sending an embassy to the Porte ; the adjustment 
remained in the breast of the Austrians. They complained that 
Gabor had deluded their king by promising to help the forces in 
Silesia, and their hopes of the Turk, by reason of his hosttlities in 
Persia, is as small as their wish is great for war in Hungary. The 
Germans have a proverb that that country always keeps the peace 
for them and the rest of Europe. I encouraged them and expatiated 
on the importance of these diversions. I alluded to the honours 
paid by your Excellencies to the Administrator of Magdeburg, which 
pleased them and they returned thanks. They told me that the 
diet of Mulhausen was doubtful, as all the electors would not attend 
and good results could not be expected, the Austrians having such 
@ superiority in generalship and in conquests. They assured me 
their king had no negotiations on foot at present with the emperor. 

Among other things one may remark that the Duke of Bavaria 
is offended with the Austrians and suspicious of their progress 
with the forces of the league and the conquests they are appropriating 
to themselves. To secure themselves against any reverse they 
introduce Valstein’s army, which is entirely dependent on them; 
and make levies and quarter troops in the ecclesiastical states, 
They usurp many prerogatiyes granted to the sole general of the 
league, whose contributions consequently fall off. They recommend 
blowing these coals gradually and without affectation. I remember 
Bassompierre said much the same, but I believe it desirable rather 
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than feasible so long as the Jesuits govern Bavaria. They also tell 
me that by letters intercepted by the Dutch, whose ambassador 
confirmed this to me, the Cardinal della Cueva recommends the 


Catholic to employ his whole power in Germany to second his good 


fortune, letting the United Provinces alone for the present, but securing 
for himself the whole empire which will always be doubtful so long 
as Bavaria commands an army. I know not if this is so or only 
a story invented by these Danish ambassadors to keep the flames 
blazing. 

London, the 15th September, 1627. 

Utalian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


471, Atvise ConrarRini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


The last advices from the fleet of the 27th August state that 
the fort can only be taken by siege, as the ground does not suit 
approaches and mines, and the English troops are limited by 
comparison with the defenders, especially since the departure 
of 500 Rochellese, who were ‘oalled to defend their country 
on the advance of Angouléme. Their sole hope consists in want 
of victuals, for the consumption whereof the English have sent 
back into the fort the wives and children of the besieged, who 
gave them admittance after two days rather than see them die 
of hunger before their eyes. The fort is completely surrounded 
and no one can enter, 25 French adventurers of the chief families 
in the country who attempted to get in having been killed lately, 
and three were taken prisoners. Captain Scott, late in your 


- Serenity’s service and now lieut.-colonel and quartermaster- 


eneral in the force, has written the same thing precisely to me. 

he lack of troops will be supplied by the reinforcements I reported, 
which they say will put to sea with the Earl of Holland towards 
the end of this month provided money be forthcoming for which 
they are contracting with the merchants. 

The decree permitting the merchants to export victuals from 
this kingdom to the islands, giving security not to take them 
elsewhere, has been republished. They suppressed the clause 
that the places belonged to the crown of England according to 
ancient claims. 

They have sent some oxen for the artillery train and a quantity 
of oats for the horses. I understand they intend to send other 
supplies for the winter, should the fort be able to hold out some 
months ; although at Court they proclaim the contrary and that 
they are hourly expecting the close of the expedition. 

As they had already decided for reasons given not to print 
here the manifesto about the present outbreak, they adopted 
a half measure and made the duke publish it as of his own accord. 
Tenclose a copy for comparison. It is not generally approved since 
the pretext of religion is obviously false, as at the outset there was 
no complaint save on the score of private passions and interests. 
Then it is couched in such form as if they would encourage those 
ideas of a Catholic League which are only too much suggested by 
those who hope to profit therefrom. 
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Buckingham has sent his wife the knife with which the man 
sent by Toiras, governor of the fort, meant to murder him. This 
was immediately engraved that the deed may excite the people of 
England against the French, supposing it true, and gt the same 
time render the duke popular by compassion, the chief object of all. 

The thirteen D&tch ships which were seized have been released 
owing to the loud complaints of the merchants, the decree of the 
Council stating that this is because England is not at open war 
with France, alluding thus to the terms of the manifesto, which 
is the more true as they did not even search for military stores, 
the conveyance of which is always prohibited in the case of a 
rupture. 

The Dunkirkers who landed on the isle of Shetland departed 
with a good amount of plunder. The direction they have taken 
is not yet known. Coke, the secretary of state, went about this 
to the Dutch ambassador to ask for the blockading squadron 
from the coast of Flanders, but was told frankly that the true 
way to prevent such accidents was an accommodation with 
the French. 

We hear that at Hamburg some 300 of the burgesses insulted 
the house of the English ambassador, Anstruther, claiming the 
removal from the mouth of the Elbe of the king’s men-of-war, 
which guard it, a matter arranged by some whom the King of 
Denmark sent thither; but shortly afterwards a fleet of some 
30 merchantmen having departed thence for Spain, some of them 
were maltreated by these guardships, so that dissatisfaction 
augments as trade declines, and English merchants will be in 
danger in that quarter also. . 

By means of a deSpatch which arrived lately from Carleton from 
the Netherlands, I have confirmation on excellent authority of the 
schemes with the Spaniards. Rubens, who lately left Holland for 
Antwerp, went solely to obtain some paper or instruction, accrediting 
him for the matter which he has to negotiate. I fancy some difficulty 
remains about the place where Rubens is to meet Gerbier, but Carleton 
writes that this, as a matter of small importance, ‘will not cause 
any difficulty. It is true they told him they did not believe the 
Spaniards would give the title of Free Princes to the States. Nothing 
has yet been put to paper, nor do the Spaniards give anything but 
fair words and promises, which it is not yet certain that they will 
authenticate by instructions and powers to Rubens. Certainly no 
hint has been dropped to the States, but the object is so to arrange 
the scheme that if possible they may not absolutely reject it. I learn 
that Abbot Scaglia is hand in hand with them. I enquired whether 
he acts thus by order of his master. They believed so, but did not 
know. Ina word, so far the Spaniards do not depart from generalities, 
seeing that thereby they make fresh acquisitions on one side, put 
to sleep on the other, and fan these flames. Carleton will not return 
until the affair is well advanced or they are aware of the delusions, 
as I could wish, though meanwhile the public suffers. 

The ambassador from Mantua has gone. The king presented 
him with jewels to the amount of some 1,000 crowns ; the queen 
gave him a diamond of equal value. The Court declares that he 
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brought something for the queen mother about current events ; 
possibly some loving office on behalf of her daughter, with whom 
he has had several private conversations. On the king’s part 
he certainly has nothing and I do not know how the ambassador 
can urge any suit without commissions. He is to go to Lorraine, 
and I have not seen him. . 

Since the despatch of the 6th August nothing has come from 
Italy, and this week the third has failed to reach me. With 
the bad weather beginning, the Dunkirkers, who command the 
sea, perceiving the enemy’s fleet occupied at a distance, the 
Dutch who bar the openings already begun between this kingdom 
and the Infanta’s territories for their own interests, and the 
closing of the ports in France, which is more rigorous than ever, 
prevent me from writing or receiving letters and make moe 
dependent on uncertain opportunities. 

London, the 15th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


472. Axvisz Contartst, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docr and Snare. 


The same evening that the Marquis Pompeo Strozai, ambassador 
of Mantua, arrived here, although incognito and without any 
appearance of being a minister, { sent to compliment him and 
offer whatever this house could afford, especially as his nephew 
was ill. I offered him my coaches, the convenience of the mass 
and many other things he needed owing to his limited retinue 
and because at this Court, especially at present, many things 
are neglected. I thought that with the minister of an Italian 
prince, the republic’s friend, I ought not to stand on ceremony 
but exceed in courtesy. He appreciated my offers, thanked me 
and said he would avail himself of the mass, as he had no chaplain 
with him. In conversation with some Italians who went to see 
him he expatiated on the great esteem in which he held the 
republic, on his relations with certain senators and the many 
favours he received at Venice. But when we came to the chief 
point about the post I am bound to maintain, I became aware 
that these compliments were artifices to entangle me by flattery. 
In short his words have not corresponded with his actions, for 
he said he would not come to see me unless I first went to him, 
contrary to the custom at this Court, where Blenville, the French 
ambassador, would never be the first to visit the Abbot Scaglia, 
although he came after him, and the Spanish ambassador, Mirabel, 
who in France did not go to see him ; and many other examples. 

Perceiving the mistake made by this gentleman, perhaps from 
being unaccustomed to embassies, I thought fit to let him know 
the republic’s right, of your position among kings, your place 
in the Sala Regia at Rome, your chapels at the Courts of the 
emperor and the Catholic, and other prerogatives, only disputed 
by some few, while mapy ministers of the emperor and the Catholic 
treated as equals with those of the republic. If the Duke of 
Mantua wished for this honour. he must seek it from the emperor 
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example. But to pretend that the republic should be the first 
to give precedence would only serve to lower her position without 
raising the duke’s, because your example would not cause other 
crowns to cede the place. % 

He replied that he had received very different treatment in 
France, as the Mest Christian paid him every honour, the Duke 
of Nevers, one of the leading princes at the Court, meeting him, 
a thing not done with any other king. By making him cover 
and by every other demonstration, the king, the queens and 
the whole Court showed an esteem exceeding rather than equalling 
that displayed towards his master’s equals. The nuncio and 
the Ambassador Zorzi paid him the first visit, but the Spanish 
ambassador had no relations with him. He was therefore already 
in possession and only obeying his master’s orders. I said I 
thought it strange that the duke should give such an order, as 
offensive to a prince to whom he was more obliged than to any 
other power whatsoever, as the republic had helped him in the 
late troubles and upon other occasions, even to the detriment 
of its good relations with the House of Savoy ; the Duke of Mantua 
ought to show the way to others in honouring the republic instead 
of being the first to open the door for prejudicial innovation in 
these unbecoming claims. The honours paid in France did not 
surprise me ; the Duke of Nevers went to serve his own private 
ends, as he had a son at Mantua. The king and the queens acted 
thus owing to ties of blood, and this was a private not a public 
matter, for in England he had not even received the ordinary 
honours paid to everybody. I did not know the motives of the 
Ambassador Zorzi, but ke would only have acted with his 
customary prudence. Here the matter was treated differently. 
The case of the nuncio was never taken into account, as he was 
the minister of a spiritual chief and no one was jealous of his 
power, which all Catholic princes respect. Though his argiments 
were thus confuted the ambassador stuck to his position, and 
said he hoped I would not defraud him of the honour. I replied 
that courtisies were not claimed but awaited, and they could 
not be expected where they might constitute a bad precedent. 
It would be tantamount to helping a man off with his cloak out 
of politeness and then not giving it him back. 

In short, I would not give way. I would not mention the matter 
before his departure as to the last I hoped he would repent and 
that I need not give your Excellencies this trouble. If such 
persons do not uphold and séek the advantage of your Excellencies, 
I know not what can be expected of the others. I confess to 
deep mortification and expect Bozzolo, Mirandola, Guastalla and 
all the petty princes will claim the like. It is therefore a lesser 
evil to let them realise their mistake and your Excellencies will 
perhaps remonstrate, especially as the Danish ambassadors 
expressed surprise at the claim, to a gentleman who told me, 
and rejoiced at my firmness, At any rate, I ask for precise 
instructions for other occasions, as being the sole minister of a 
crowned head at this Court, I cannot follow the example of others; 
but I laid stress on the practice of the Spanish ambassadors 
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at Paris, and acted firmly in order the better to settle the dispute 
with the Dutch ambassadors and avoid evil consequences to my 
country which is only too much combated and betrayed by those 
who ought to act otherwise. 

London, the 15th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] . 


473. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


They have announced here that thirteen barques with munitions 
and food have entered fort St. Martin. The report is not credited 
generally, as those who spread it are dependants of the ministers 
and deeply interested with the Spanish party, and they can give 
no particulars, as even with all this succour they only say that 
Toras can hold out three weeks longer. It is considered an 
invention to discredit Buckingham and help them here in any 
negotiation for an accommodation between the crowns introduced 
by the States, and also to prevent the king from going to Poitou, 
as he has announced he will do on the 25th inst. 

They continue to press La Rochelle, although they have not 
laid hands as yet on Coreglie, the most important point. Thus 
the ministers are not satisfied with a war at sea against foreigners, 
but must needs attack their fellow countrymen on land. ‘While 
France is thus in its frenzies, others advance to the empire of the 
world. I am assured that the cardinal did not readily consent 
to this step, the quarrel with Buckingham, as his own, being 
enough for him. 

The cardinal continues to d6 what he can for the fleet and 
presses for help on every side. Mirabello promised the Spanish 
ships for the end of the month. Yesterday Manti returned from 
Santander, reporting there were forty-two ships in all, twelve 
large and powerful and the rest adapted to these seas, and all 
ready to sail. 

Letters have this week reached the Count of Moretta from 
Scaglia, saying that some succour goes to Buckingham every 
day from England and the United Provinces. The brother of 
the Earl of Holland was going thither with seven ships. He 
had sunk four Spaniards on the way, and the earl himself was 
going thither with 18 ships and 4,000 men and was only awaiting 
favourable weather. 

Paris, the 15th September, 1627. 

[talian.} 


474, To the Ambassador in England. 


Montagu at Turin has revived the idea of transferring English 
trade from Leghorn to Villefranche. You will try and find out 
the real motives for this, and encourage the idea if it really exists, 
as well as any inclination in the ministers and merchants to take 
their trade to Venice. _ By showing diligence in this and in sending 
word you will afford us great satisfaction. 
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The enclosed letters to the Ambassador Soranzo will give you 
the news and our views upon the reconciliation of France and 
England; you will always speak as we have instructed you, 
whenever an opportunity occurs, always observing ¢he utmost 
prudence and address. 

A Scottish gentleman, introduced into the Collegio by his 
Majesty’s ambassador, presented some verses in praise of Venice. 
This gave us great pleasure, and the republic will always hold 
him dear, as it does all that most noble nation. You will bear 
witness to this at every opportunity. 

Ayes, 94. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. 

[Italian.} 


475. Sepastrano VeENrER, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Doax and SENaTE. 


The consul of Smyrna writes to me of the objections raised 
‘by the English ambassador against Mustafa Pasha, appointed 
inquisitor in those parts. I have never meddled with this, knowing 
that I should only earn the hatred and malevolence of that 
individual without doing any good. They sent to the Cadi of 
that place to summon the consuls of the nations and ask them 
if it was true that he had levied money of them unlawfully as 
he was accused of doing. On learning this the French and 
Venetian merchants decided that the consuls should write a 
letter to Mustafa, declaring that they had only made him a present, 
of their free will. Without this they feared the Pasha might 
inflict some hurt on the nations, and, indeed, in the present state 
of affairs there is no one with sufficient authority ‘to remedy 
the evils that occur. The English consul would not sign the 
letter, and the English ambassador told me he had ordered 
him to leave the place with all the English merchants, and he 
will not permit them to return before receiving the satisfaction 
which he assured me had been promised. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 18th September, 1627. 

[talian.] 


476. Awnzoro ConTaRINI, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, to 
the Docs and SEnatTeE. 


I expressed to the Ambassador Bethune your Serenity’s deep 
sorrow at the continuation of the quarrel between his sovereign 
and England; you had made various efforts to bring about 
peace and were grieved to hear of rumours casting doubts upon 
your friendliness to the Most Christian. I think I impressed him 
and he said his king had never doubted your Serenity’s perfect 
friendliness. He spoke with heat of the attempts to sow 
dissension between friendly princes by false rumours. He went 
on to say that reasons of state induce princes to stand better 
with one than with another, and even if your Serenity cherished 
an equal friendship for bots kings, your own interests should 
incline you rather to France, who has always done more for you 
and for all Ttaly than England possibly can. He had said the 
same to the ambassador of Savoy. 
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He said he would always advise his king to make peace. Between 
two great equal powers honour should not stand in the way of 
advantage, because every one knows that the King of France 
can maintain war against England, so that peace, however made, 
would not dishonour him, always provided that the English do 
not want to include his Majesty’s subjects in the agreement. 
In that case he would rather advise unceasing war. 

He had nothing from France, as he had no letters by the ordinary, 
but he confirmed the great distress of fort St. Martin, especially 
for lack of water, and that the besieged were using sea water. 
Without relief it would fall in a few days. 

Rome, the 18th September, 1627. 

[Italian.} 


477. Atvisz Mocentco, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
the Dogz and Senate. 


The Marquis of Rambouillet has called and told me that a large 
succour has entered the fort of St. Martin. He felt sure that his king 
will be able to put so many men in the Isle of Ré that they will have 
no difficulty in expelling the English by force. He considers this 
highly desirable, because the Spanish assistance would not arrive 
in time, they would not be beholden to them and it would be easier 
to arrange an adjustment. The Spaniards want to arrange things 
8o that the French cannot be reconciled with the English without 
them, and in this way they aim at shutting out all negotiations about 
the Palatinate. 

I have tried in many ways to discover if there is any definite 


"stipulation between the French and this country, and I find that 
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they have merely decided upon the assistance without any agreement. 
Rambouillet told me, in fact, that Olivares frequently asked him 
what return they would make for this favour, and he replied that 
if they were similarly attacked by the English his king would send 
assistance ; so it may be there is nothing more. 

Madrid, the 18th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


478. Marin Mupazzo, Proveditore of Cephalonia, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


The rains have diminished the quantity of currants, and owing 
to their scarcity the people here hope to sell them at 25 reals 
the thousand and more; but this must be very uncertain until 
the ships come to lade them. 

Cephalonia, the 9th September, 1627, old style. 

[{Italian.] D 


479. Grtovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and Srnare. 

Carleton himself told. me that at his last audience he presented 
the letters of his Majesty in reply to the offices of the States. 
He gave me a copy, which I enclose, binding me to great secrecy. 
I learned afterwards from a member of the government that 
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they are not in conformity with the copy sent by the Ambassador 
Joachim. I have not been able to learn the variations, but I 
know they have caused much comment and perhaps before the 
end of next week there may be trouble. However,.I am told 
that ambassadors will be sent to both Courts. The French 
ambassador confirmed this, but said their visit would be ill timed. 
I cannot place much reliance on what he says because he has not 
the good will that is required, and he may consider this mission 


an affront. 


In conversation he told me that food and munitions for six 

weeks have been introduced into the fort. The Spanish help 
is arriving. The face of things has changed, from being 
Buckingham’s the cause has become public. The English will 
have to demolish the fort they have built. The decision to ask 
help of Spain was precipitate. They will deceive the cardinal 
and when it comes to the point they will not fight. They may 
not unite yet, but if the affair goes on it will be necessary to 
have recourse to these means. His king would like to hire ships 
here, but that cannot be done quickly and Carleton himself had 
contrived to raise the price and induce delay. 
* At the same audience Carleton passed an office similar to that 
of Wake at Venice. Carleton asked me about it and I gave him 
the particulars. I took the opportunity to renew the offices 
Thad already performed, expressing the desire of your Excellencies 
for this reconciliation. He replied that from the time of his 
arrival here the friendly wishes of your Serenity in this matter 
had greatly consoled him. He said that his king was the first 
to be offended and so he could not speak first. Of the French 
he might say that the one who gives offence does not pardon 
and so they will not make advances either, so he did not see a 
way out, though he knew no one could contribute more for the 
good of this cause than the two republics, especially your Serenity. 
I replied that your Excellencies had no greater desire than this 
accommodation and would consider any means right which 
brought it about. I told him I knew of the paper that Montagu 
had left with the Duke of Savoy. As he seemed inclined to 
laugh at this, I added that Scaglia had shown it to me on his 
arrival and I thought I had a copy. To my astonishment he 
replied: I do not know what paper that can be. I know that 
no mention was made of it when I left the Court. He knew he 
had seen it, but had thrown it aside as of no consequence. He 
added: I must say that my king will always esteem the duke 
highly, as his father did, but I must tell you in confidence that I 
do not see what good his intervention will be for peace, as he has not 
@ great reputation for being pacific. However, it is not necessary 
to repeat this to Scaglia. I promised silence, but I cannot help 
marvelling at his using this expression, as from what one sees and 
hears daily one would assume a complete confidence with his 
Highness. . 

I tried to induce him to say what would be the best way of 
taking the first steps in this matter, but he would not give an 
opinion, confining himself to generalities. He told me he heard 
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something of a treaty between France and Spain. I would not 
confirm this, but said that if France were hard pressed she might 
take some dangerous step. He replied that the French have 
been leaning towards the Spaniards for some time abissus abissum 
invocat. After the peace of Monzon the cardinal wanted not 
only peace but a league with them. To sound him I remarked 
that a great deal was said about an adjustment between. the 
Dutch and some others with them. He assured me there were 
no grounds for this. The present state of affairs compelled them 
to listen to what was proposed, but believe me, he said, it will 
all end in talk. I do not think that he was deceiving me. 

He spoke of Denmark and then of the needs of these provinces, 
asking me for help. I replied that they needed help from England 
and France much more than from your Serenity. You would 
do all in your power, but the States must not ask for more than 
you can give. He said that the public cause had no greater 
interest than the maintenance of this State. It could only endure 
through war. The powers interested must help it to maintain 
the fight. I spoke of what the republic had done. He said 
that the States might rely on his king’s affection, as for their 
sake he had declared war on his most powerful enemy. I asked 
him for a copy of Buckingham’s manifesto, which he gave me. 
He said he did not think the duke could have done such a petty 
thing and he believed he had not even seen it, but that some one 
of La R-chelle had published it. I enclose a copy, though I 
have seen it printed. I also enclose a packet from England, 
which arrived two days ago. 

The Hague, the 20th September, 1627. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


480. Letter of the King of Great Britain to the States General 

of the Low Countries. 

We have received your letters from your ambassador. We 
always receive your representations as coming from well beloved 
allies. In reply we would represent that you may judge by 
our past actions our desire to stay the victorious course of the 
King of Spain in Germany and the establishment of a good peace. 
You have an ambassador in France and you must know that we 
have been forced to a rupture, quite against our wish. We beg 
you to consider how prejudicial to us it would be it we allowed 
the French King to make himself master at sea and to suppress 
his good subjects of the reformed faith, for whose defence we 
are bound by his own act. The breach of his promises and the 
sudden treaty made covertly with Spain will serve to indicate 
whether a war directed to reform his intentions is not more 
advantageous for the common cause than to allow him to pursue 
his designs, directed by the council you wot of. 

It is manifest that we were driven to the seizure of the ships 
by their own seizure of ours, contrary to the freedom of trade 
and to treaties solemnly made between the two crowns. They 
committed these acts of hostility after the ratification without 
any reason whatsoever. 
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In the seizure of French ships by way of reprisals, some goods 
of your subjects, mixed with the French, were taken. After 
due examination they have been duly adjudicated upon. We 
beg you not to treat this as the act of an enemy, as you must 
know that we are justified upon this point. A state of war would 
be much worse. We do not wish to dwell upon this, but to assure 
you that we think of nothing less than to inflict the slightest injury 
upon you, and if any wrong is done by our subjects we shall 
redress it with severity and justice. 

With respect to your proposal for a reconciliation with the 
Most Christian, and your offer of mediation, we ask you in the 
first place to consider all that may be most advantageous for 
the welfare of your State and the common cause. We cannot 
with honour make any proposal, as being the first offended, and 
we cannot receive overtures proceeding from you, with whom 
we are so closely allied ; but if our brother makes us see his 
intention for an accommodation through you or some other, 
with time and place, we shall always be ready to listen to reason 
and prove how ready we are to do everything that may be to the 
advantage of the public weal and the safety of Germany, and 
shen give you proof of the esteem we have for your mediation, 
and what great influence it has with us. 

From our palace at Woodstock, the 5th August, 1627. 

[French.] 


481. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dog and SznaTr. 


Langerach writes that the greater part of the artitles of the 
alliance are arranged. But the States will not agree to two, 
one about helping France against any one soever and the other 
to inform France of all negotiations with the Spanigrds. I 
believe there is a similar article in their alliance with the English, 
and this may have induced the French demands. 

Scaglia remains here privately. He spoke to me doubtfully 
about his journey to England. 

The Hague, the 20th September, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


482. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and Smnare. 


I performed the office entrusted to me with the Ambassador 
Marini. I spoke of the neutrality of the republic and its desire 
for a reconciliation between the two crowns. I expressed your 
Serenity’s regret at hearing reports of your supposed partiality 
for England. The ambassador took me by the arm and said: 
It is true that in France they believe the republic is very partial 
to England. The ambassador is the cause of it, as he is constantly 
writing against the present government, as if it was the worst 
in the world. It also has confidential relations with those most 
mistrusted by the king, especially the Countess of Soissons. I 
assured him I had never read a word in the despatches disparaging 
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the French ministers, and tried to convince him of the excellent 
intentions of the republic. Marini then asked me to let these 
particulars remain between ourselves. He was sure of your 
Serenity’s good will. 

I have not spoken with Montagu, as he is still in bed with 
dysentry and is in no state to receive visitors. He has fallen 
into an extreme melancholy, is disgusted with everything and 
will not listen to those dearest to him. One fears greatly for 
his life, especially as he will not obey the physicians or behave 
as he ought. I send every day and he has expressed his thanks 
by the secretary of the English ambassador at Venice. 

Turin, the 20th September, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


483. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Doaz and Srnare. 


The secretary of the English ambassador confirmed to me 
that the Duke of Chevreuse had made his peace, asking pardon of 
the queen mother and confessing that the Count of Soissons and 
the Duchess of Chevreuse had some hand in the movement 
of the English. When he sent a gentleman to the“Countess of 
Soissons to tell her that the differences with England would 
soon be accommodated, she answered that he had done an 
unworthy thing and she would not receive the news. He said 
the duke would go to Auvergne. The French wanted to get 
the duchess out of Lorraine, but Montagu sent a-courier to Lorraine 
some days ago to stay her, and he had also written to the Duke of 


“Chevreuse to go to Lorraine, thinking it important to get him out 


of France. ‘ 
Turin, the 20th September, 1627. 
{Ztalian.] 


484. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Does and Srnars. 


The Count of Verua told me that Richelieu said to Moretta 
that if the duke arranged an honourable settlement of this quarrel 
with the English the French would come with all their forces 
to bring the Genoese to reason. He had agreed that the duke 
should treat about the manner of the withdrawal of the English 
forces ; but so far Marini has received nothing on the subject, 
and he thinks the cardinal said this for himself alone. 

The question of bringing trade to Villefranche remains in 
suspense owing to the illness of Montagu. They say some English 
ships will go to that port and gradually take to frequenting it. 
Meanwhile, the duke is improving the road over the Colla di Tenda, 
and they will make a canal at Cunio leading to the Po, making 
the journey by land very short. Two very great difficulties 
stand in the way, firstly, the English merchants want some security 
for their capital outside the duke’s dominions, remembering the 
merchants of S. Gallo, but his Highness cannot admit this claim. 
The other is the need of substantial merchants at Nice to receive 
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the goods, so that the ships may not have to remain there a long 
while to dispose of them. Although Baronis and some others 
are ready to set up houses there, these would not meet the 
requirements. There is also some question as to the safety of 
the port owing to the winds, but they hope to provide against 
this easily. For sthe rest there are very great facilities for 
everything. The King of England is anxious to gratify the duke 
and will certainly do everything possible to introduce this trade, 
although at first it will be very feeble. 

Turin, the 20th September, 1627. 

Utahian.] 


485. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy 
to the Dogz and Srnatz. 


News from abroad is utterly contradictory. Arbo has informed 
Marini of the relief of fort St. Martin by thirteen large barques, 
while Soissons and the duke hear that the news is false. The 
notable action of a soldier of the regiment of Champagne, named 
Pierfort, is described to all. With two barrels under his arms 
and his letters in a horn tied to his heart, he ventured to swim 
the sea to take them to the king. He remained ten hours in 
the water, pursued for four of them by two English shallops, 
which kept losing sight of him owing to the waves, and could 
never catch him. He finally reached land, but with his legs 
tuined by the bites of the fishes. In tho letters the governor 
represents that he will have to surrender if he is not relieved soon, 
declaring he has not received a loaf since the English-landed. 

Arbo writes that ¢he king has surrounded La Rochelle with 
his troops ; on the other hand, we hear that they have not decided 
about the building of the forts. Soissons says that Guise is 
clamouring because he sees no sign of forming an adequate fleet 
in time. 

The advices about the negotiations of Richelieu, the English 
and the Spaniards are equally contradictory. The cardinal says 
the king will not listen to negotiations until the English leave 
France. But we hear that he has procured, even with money, 
the sending of the Danish ambassadors to England for this purpose. 
The ambassador has admitted the news that the Rochellese are 
treating for an accommodation by themselves, accepting the 
demolition of fort St. Louis, and the cardinal does not object. 
Yet the Rochellese have a good understanding with Buckingham, 
and report speaks of the construction of new forts, not of 
destruction. 

France receives help from the Spaniards and at the same time 
concludes a league with the Dutch in the face of the ambassadors 
of the Catholic. They may witness the contract, of which Arbo 
writes to Marini, whereby Holland undertakes to give 25 ships 
for the defence of France. The cardinal builds greatly upon 
these, though it is difficult to see how ships of France, Spain 
and Holland can act together. The Ambassador Messia has 
received rich presents from the cardinal, who at the same time 
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complains of the impertinent demands of the Spaniards and 
pays money to their enemies. 

The Spaniards promise ships to France, while they encourage 
the Bishop of Verdun and carry on negotiations with the English, 
possibly to the hurt of France. They say the Earl of Carlisle 
will go soon to Brussels and he may easily proceed to Lorraine, 
where it seems that the English and Spaniards, and perhaps the 
pope also, foment the evil humours there. Others say that the 
negotiations at Brussels are for a general peace between France, 
Spain and England with the restoration of the Palatine, but 
Montagu told a person of standing that he would stake his head 
if the English put the peace negotiations with France in any 
other hands than those of the Duke of Savoy. He had promised 
this to his Highness and obtained confirmation from his king. 
My informant does not believe that the English will remain so 
firm if they do not take fort St. Martin. 

I have learned covertly that Montagu has a passport of Don 
Gonzales di Cordova, and he may go on to Venice:for his own 
pene He is much better and has sent me word that he 

‘iopes to be well in a few days. ' 

The Governor of Lyons writes that his son has been ordered 
to the Isle of Oleron with some regiments. This casts doubt 
on the news of the relief of fort St. Martin, and shows the fear 
of the ministers that when the fort has fallen the English may 
turn against the island in question. 

A reply has arrived to Buckingham’s manifesto, printed in 
Paris. There is only one copy, so I had it transcribed. 

Turin, the 20th September, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] ¢ 


486, AtyisE Mocenigo, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, ‘to 
the Docs and SENATE. 


Many debates have taken place about the help for France. There 
were many who opposed it, because of the need of defending their 
own coasts, and that they would do better to make terms with the 
English without irritating them by these forces, quoting an old proverb : 
Peace with England and war with all the world ; the French 
disqualified themselves for the help by their assistance to the Dutch. 
Others thought that they should grant the help on condition of the 
withdrawal of the pensions to the Dutch. Others said that it behoved 
his Majesty, as the foremost king in the world, to assist a friendly 
Catholic monarch attacked by heretics, the common enemies. 
they made an agreement with the French, they would not keep their 
engagements and so they would gain nothing by the help. They 
have decided to give the help and made arrangements. I am sure 
there will be no conditions, but it may be that the Count of Olivares 
has a good understanding with the Cardinal Richelveu. 

Don Federico di Toledo has gone to Coruna. He will have 
the squadron of Don Antonio di Ochendo and that of Don Francesco 
d’Alevado. There will be about 22 large ships and other small 
ones for which they have a name of their own, bissacine zabre, 
propelled by oars. They will number twenty, commanded by 
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Captain Riviera. Another squadron will join the fourth fleet, 
which they reckon will consist of 46 large ships and 20 small 
ones, all well armed. They will be provisioned for the whole 
time of their stay and return. The Duke of Guise will have the 
command, and ¢hey will be auxiliaries. 

Madrid, the 20th September, 1627. 

{Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


487. The petition presented by the English merchants, 
John Plomonton, John Opson, Richard Gresuel and Alfred 
Boniton, may be summed up under three heads, (1) to grant an 
appeal to twenty Sages of the Senate against the judgment against 
them at Zante and Cephalonia for nearly 10,000 reals for some 
agreement made between them and the Flemings about currants, 
(2) that their deposit of 4,000 reals be not disturbed and (3) that 
they be allowed to trade in those islands as heretofore. 

We find that these English made an agreement to supply the 
Flemish ships with a quantity of currants at a certain fixed price, 
and they were condemned at Zante in their absence to 4,000 


“reals, being told that if they deposited that sum in twenty days 
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they could continue to trade. At Cephalonia for the same cause 
375 thousand of currants were confiscated, valued at 8 reals the 
thousand. Although we see that operations of this nature cause 
gtave prejudice to the poor inhabitants by stopping competition 
and so keeping the price down, yet in gratification of this nation 
we think your Serenity should grant the petition for an appeal 
to the Senate and direct the Rectors not to touclt the money 
deposited, so that the money may be ready, whatever the 
judgment. We also think you might grant them leave to continue 
to trade upon the deposit or pledge of the value of the currants 
confiscated, because since your Excellencies receive duties 
amounting to 64,000 ducats a year in those islands from currants, 
we think it advisable to grant every facility to merchants to come 
and take them, and this nation in particular. 

Dona Moresini, 

Paulo Basadonna, 

Domenico Thiepolo, } Savii. 

Andrea Dolfin, 

Agostin Bembo,’ 

[Itahan.] 


488, Atvisr Contarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the DogE and Srnare. 


The Danish ambassadors had a second audience of the king, 
who referred them to the Council, where they had their first 
conference yesterday. Nothmng else was determined save to 
report to the king their proposals, already notified. The 
ambassadors tell me they found the Lords of the Council harsher 
than the king himself, because, from fear of disgrace no one 
will be the first to declare himself contrary to the duke’s inten- 
tions. 
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The Dutch ambassador also had private audience of the king 
to second the offices of the Danes. He tells me he had the same 
answers as before, namely, that the French must make the first overtures 
as they began the attacks. The king himself expatiated on the benefit 
to the common cause of this war, ag it had opened the eyes of all 
the princes concerned. He knew for certain that in the treaty of 
Monzon about the Valtelline there were secret articles relating to 
the present proceedings, to the machinations against the reformed 
faith and the junction now forming between the French and Spaniards ; 
and without further explanation told him that the Most Christian 
had granted things unworthy of a king, interpreted as an allusion 
to the advantageous terms.conceded to the Spaniards through the 
unton of the fleets. I think the English themselves may be the cause 
of this through continuing hostilities, although this is not universally 
believed but considered an artifice of the Spaniards. Secretary 
Conway is gone to his government of the Isle of Wight to provide 
for its safety. The same has been done in other ‘parts of the 
kingdom as they anticipate, should the junction be effected, 
that the enemy propose making a diversion to avenge the affront 
and compel the English to quit the islands, it being certain that 
the Spaniards will not risk a sea fight unless compelled solely 
for their own advantage, the loss of a single vessel meaning too 
much to them. 

All the ships in this river are detained to prevent the passage 
of the French galleons which are already on the point of sailing 
in the port of Amsterdam. They have not yet put to sea, nor 


- do I know whether they will be in time. 


A chamber attendant in the duxe’s service has been despatched 
to the islands. The duchess, his wife, told me she had sent him 
good supplies for the winter, which implies that victory is not so near, 
and, indeed, when I spoke to her about his return she said he would 
come either on the capture of the fortress or when it became hopeless. 
I believe there is some project on foot for recalling him, though it 
is not yet determined, and in fact if the fortress has been relieved 
as reported, his dependants wish someone else to be left in these 
difficulties, and that he rid himself of the blame, especially as the 
Danish ambassadors here seem to wish for his return. But I always 
consider him too much piqued against the French in this matter 
and do not believe it. . 

Yesterday Dalbier also returned from the fleet, late in Mansfelt’s 
employ and now serving Buckingham. He has not yet returned 
from the Court. It is believed they have despatched him to 
hasten the reinforcements, as the duke’s forces diminish daily, 
so that they do not exceed 3,000 men. However, I do not expect 
him to depart so soon, as many supplies, including money, are 
lacking. Possibly he may bring some news of the succour 
introduced and of the reported disputes between Buckingham 
and Soubise. At any rate they think this silence a bad sign, 
though I understand he said the English would ultimately take 
the fort. 

Carleton has sent a long despatch from Holland. I hear of 
great confusion among the English troops there because the 
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States have given their companies and those of the French, to 
lieutenants and other officers, of those in the service of either 
crown, in order the better to maintain their neutrality, which 
they will find difficult should matters be protractéd, especially 
on account of trade and the sea. 

I also hear that Carleton having gone in person to the camp 
of the Prince of Orange, the French regiment of Hauterive would 
not lower its colours on his passage. He complains of this as the 
other troops paid him the compliment. By this despatch the 
report of Scaglia’s coming is revived. They suspect this worthy 
prelate, contrary to the precepts of religious charity, to be bringing 
fire instead of water, as according to the replies given by either king 
to the ambassadors of the States it seems that tt would be difficult 
to renew negotiations at the French Court and that he is coming 
now to embroil thé small hope remaining through the Danish 
ambassadors, though as yet I consider it very faint, the English 
aministry stating so much, unless there be some greater show of benefit 
to Christendom and Germany from the peace, and that France also 
gave help according to the intent of the first rupture with Spain 
and of the marriage. The Ambassador Soranzo informs me that 
the minister may come as ambassador, having provided himself 
in the Netherlands with coaches and other trappings. Should 
he come while the Danish ambassadors are here I shall follow 
their example over the first visit, but if I remain the sole minister 
of a crowned head here, I again beg for instructions as I will 
not act capriciously in a matter which in all future ages might 
be quoted as a precedent prejudicial to my country., 

The Lords of the Council have made me no further reply about 
the claims for consulage in the Levant, but I know from a confidant 
that they commend Roe’s action and perceiving their error pretend 
that they merely sent me the papers as a mark of cenfidence 
rather than for the purpose of negotiating a matter which, they 
say, depends immediately on their own subjects and is general 
for every nation. Absence prevents me from renewing my 
offices, but I will keep the business in the balance until I receive 
instructions, so as to take advantage of the last remonstrance, 
which has not yet been answered. 

T have received the public letters of the 13th and 20th August 
and will use their contents as directed. 

The messenger I sent to recover my packets, detained contrary 
to the law of nations, and to obtain the passport, has returned 
from France. 

The Ambassador Zorzi writes that owing to the absence of 
the Court he has been unable to negotiate. If obtained, the resti- 
tution will vindicate the State’s honour, if not I must depend solely 
on the uncertain passage through Holland, all others being closed. 

I enclose the answer to my letter of the Governor of Calais. 

London, the 23rd September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italits deciphered.] 
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489. The bearer handed me your letters from London of 
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had to inform you about the packets of which you asked. He 
will give you satisfaction about them. As to your wish for 
packets to be consigned for the future to Carlo Steltius, I cannot 
‘do so without an order from the Court, which has commanded 
me generally not to allow the conyeyance to England either of 
persons or letters and but for especial regard for yourself I should 
not have allowed your messenger to return without a passport 
from the king. I well know the excellent understanding between 
his Majesty and the most serene republic, but when general 
orders are given me I must obey and those who desire particular 
orders must obtain them from the Court. I pray you to get 
them to command me whatever you desire, in the assurance 
that you will find me personally most willing to oblige 
you. 

‘ VALANCE. 

Calais, the 13th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; translated from the French.] ns 


490. To the Ambassador in England. 


Yours of the 27th ult. give us great satisfaction. We enclose 
a copy of our letters to the Hague. Sciausenon, sent once more 
to Italy by the Most Christian, is thought to be going to get help 
against England and not about the marriage. However, these 
rumours may be far from the truth. We leave it to your prudence 
to decide what use to make of this information. 

Ayes, 93. Noes, 2. Neutral, 12. 

[Italian] 


. 


491. To the Ambassador in England and the like to the 
Hague. 

Two pirate ships entered the port of Alexandretta on the 5th 
June last, where they found five French barques; the pirates 
claimed these as booty, but were ultimately bought off for 10,000 
tyals. The French consul complained to the Vizier, then at 
Aleppo, and urged him to build a fort at Alexandretta for the 
protection of ships, to be paid for by the nations interested. Our 
consul, seeing this would be an excuse for additional burdens 
on the merchants without security of any benefit, spoke to the 
Vizier, as you will see by his letters of the 30th June. As the 
common interests are concerned you will try and get orders sent 
to Constantinople and Aleppo to stop this plan. For the same 
purpose we have written to our bailo at Constantinople to try 
and prevent the fortification of that or of any other Turkish 
port, as that would be much worse than the peril from pirates, 
as merchant ships would be subject to every caprice of the Turks, 
as happened at Tripoli for a like cause, much worse than is the 
case at present, with-the ports open. This is for information 
and you will insist strongly in order to thwart this mischievous 
proposal of the French, and you will advise us of what you perform 
in the matter. 
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That these particulars be sent for information to the ambassadors 
at Rome and in France, with a copy of the present letter. 

Ayes, 108. Noes, 3. Neutral, 3. 

[ltalian.] ° 


a 
492. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and SEnate. 


On Sunday evening there arrived together from the Isle of 
Rhé a close kinsnian of Buckingham, from his camp, and a relation 
of Toras called San Sourino, from the fort.* This caused universal 
curiosity and excited a thousand rumours. When the king 
reached Paris on the following day he saw San Sourino but would 
not admit the Englishman or even give him the passport for 
England he requested, but ordered his return to the island at 
once. No one can discover the real meaning of this mission. 
They say at Court that the two came of their own accord, moved 
By a desire for the reconciliation of the two crowns, with the 
assent of Buckingham and Toras, to see if France could find a 
middle term to which England would not object. But as the 
French will not listen to any proposals before Buckingham and 
his troops have left their soil, and the Englishman, whose name 
I have been unable to learn, had no authority to propose or accept. 
Others think that Toras, being at the last gasp, wished to refer 
the question of surrender to the king and Council. Others, more 
wise or less credulous, believe it was all arranged by the cardinal, 
to facilitate an adjustment with England; as the Englishman 
has not yet left and is very well treated in the house ofthe Bee 
of Nimes, Toras’ btother, where he is staying, and they thin 
that nothing but Richelieu’s authority would suffice to presume 
so far, and that the cardinal is trying to find ways to please the 
king and satisfy the world to bring the matter to a head,“as while 
the Spanish promises will be fulfilled when it pleases Heaven, 
Buckingham, through weakness and having found the task harder 
than he thought, will say and do anything which will cover the 
reputation of France without prejudicing his own king. The 
stay of this Englishman excites universal comment; nothing 
certain can be stated. 

Authentic news states that two out of eight barques sent to 
fort St. Martin arrived there, favoured by fog, which prevented 
the others finding the place of embarcation, though they returned 
safely after wandering for several hours among the English fleet. 
The Earl of Holland has arrived in the island with his reinforce- 
ment, reviving the courage of the English commander and soldiers, 
who were weary of the long siege, undistinguished by notable 
events, but dull and tedious. 

I enclose the articles of the alliance recently concluded between 
France and the United Provinces, as well as a large packet which 
reached me yesterday from, England, weighing 28 ounces. I 
mention this because here they are accustomed to stop the letters 
even of princes and ministers, and those coming from England 





* John ‘Ashburnham and N. de la Motte Fouqué, Baron of St. Seurin, 
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are most suspect to the ministers here, who, accordingly, may 
tamper with them. 

Paris, the 24th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


. 
493. Anzoto ConTartyt, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, to 
the Docs and Senate. 


M. de Bethune called upon me the day before yesterday and 
informed me of the manifesto issued by the Duke of Buckingham 
upon the causes which led his king to send the fleet against France. 
These amount to a desire to support the liberties of the Huguenots ; 
Bethune said that in plain language it amounted to a claim to 
foment rebels against the King of France. If that was really 
the intention of the English it was an advantage to make it 
manifest to the world and he would always advise his Majesty 
to press on ; it was worth something to uproot the seeds of such 
grave scandals from the vitals of France ; better than temporising 
and allowing them gradually to infect the whole. The world 
would certainly condemn the English and their pretensions. 
No one would fail to help his king in such a just cause. The 
ecclesiastics of France and of Rome in particular competed in 
offering large contributions, especially as it was a question of ex- 
tirpating the opponents of our religion. 

I thought fit to answer that such quarrels could not fail to . 
grieve all who desired the welfare of Christendom, as it upset 
the balance and only profited those who rejoice at and perhaps ° 
foment such troubles. As a good minister he should not excite 
passion but show his generous’ sovereign what was the real 
advantage of his realm and of all Christendom. He said I spoke 
well, but the King of France must attend first to his own, and 
to others after. I suavely remarked that the weal of France 
was never separated from the common welfare, and there the 
conversation ended. 

I gather that Bethune has two objects in view, first to arouse 
such feeling here against the English, in the pope in particular, 
as will enable him to obtain powers to alienate ecclesiastical 
goods in France to supply money for the war and, secondly, to give 
the pope to understand that the King of France gladly undertakes 
this war as an easy way of expelling the Huguenots from France 
and thus dispose his Holiness to grant a yearly pension to be 
employed in so pious a cause. I understand that Bethune has 
already begun to attack the pope upon this. 

Rome, the 25th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


494, Awnzoto ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, to 

the Dogs and Srnare. 

Bethune asked me if had any news of France by way of Venice, 
as he had no letters thence since the 28th, and he was very anxious 
about fort St. Martin. I told him something of what the 
Ambassador Zorzi wrote me in his last and of the alliance arranged 
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with the Dutch. This pleased him and he remarked, the Dutch 
ought now to be friends of the king and enemies of the English. 
I hinted gently at the succour which the French had arranged 
to receive from the Spaniards in the act of closing this alliance. 
He replied that it was a question of a common enemy, both French 
and Spaniards being at present enemies of the English, and this 
succour would not assuredly involve them in any obligation, 
otherwise the results would be incompatible. He knew it 
amounted to nothing more than the carrying out of Messia’s 
offer, at first refused and then accepted. The king would soon 
be able to shake off the obligation of help from others and act 
with reserve as regards satisfying the Spaniards, though the 
present need might render him more lax and indulgent. He 
maintained this with much energy, assuring me that I should 
soon see evidence and the truth. 
Rome, the 25th September, 1627. 
a[Italian.] 


495. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogs and Sznars. 


Letters from the duke of the 14th reached Scaglia on Thursday 
and he has since announced that he is going to England and 
has asked the States for a ship to take him. He told me this 
morning that this was granted and he was only awaiting some 
goods from Paris and an emissary from Montagu, though these 
will not detain him beyond this week. He has news of Montagu’s 
arrival at Turin and says he has given his Highness more definite 
particulars of the wishes of the King of Great Britain. Marini 
had declared that once the English were out of the islands, his 
Highness might count on a favourable acceptance of his interven- 
tion. On this basis I think they will treat for an armistice,though 
this may be difficult, as it seems that Buckingham’s interests 
will not permit him to leave without taking the fort. Here 
some say it is relieved, others that it is near its fall, In any 
case the duke has directed the abbot to act with energy. They 
think here that the abbot would not -be going unless there was 
something more definite than appearances indicate. I have 
seen Carleton again to learn what he knew. I found him very 
taciturn and he merely, remarked that the abbot might do some 
good as being the ambassador of a prince whose wife was sister 
of the King of England. I think he wished tacitly to confirm the 
things he said to me about the first paper which Montagu handed 
to the duke. I told him what the abbot had said to me about 
the more complete declarations which Montagu had taken. He 
said nothing except that we must judge by the result. 

They have not yet chosen the ambassadors extraordinary, as they 
do not consider the moment opportune. Possibly they are waiting 
to see the outcome,of Scaglia’s offices in England and of the 
negotiations for the alliance with France. They are very uneasy 
since they heard of the Spanish help. Scaglia told me he was 
sure the agreement was made, and the French will abandon 
them here, since the Spaniards have undertaken to assist them 
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against those of the Religion. They do not speak so openly here, 
but betray great fear. When the ships for the French king were 
taken from the ports here the embassador announced that others 
were at Dunkirk to convoy them safely to the port of Blavet. 
There will be twelve in all, including four of the convoy, so they 
hope to arrive safely in spite of the English fleet. 

Although they have declared that if they meet Spanish ships 
they will fight them, despite the union with the French, I know 
that they do not want to draw this sword, and there is some 
difference of opinion. However, I think the more resolute party 
will prevail as they cannot afford to let the Spaniards become 
stronger at sea. 

I have the copy of Padavin’s letters from Turin. The numerous 
particulars stated by Montagu make me the more perplexed at the 
reserve shown by Carleton. I fancy that they do not greatly appreciate 
such affairs being taken up by this people, who in matters of state 
are extra muros. I have only to add that the French have no 
ships here except those built at Amsterdam and Incuisen at the 
king’s cost. When the ambassador recently asked for more 
ships they merely told him that the king could have them if he 
paid for them. 

The Hague, the 27th September, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] ‘ 


496. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogs and Senare. 


Montagu is better and has begun to get up. I called and 
found him very weak, but being young he will soon recover his 
strength. I passed the offices entrusted to me in the letters 
of the 11th inst., expressing the republic’s desire for a reconciliation. 
He answered to the same purpose as I reported on the 6th, and 
which I need not repeat. 

Letters of the 14th have arrived from France from the Count 
of Moretta. He said he had seen the king and told him that the 
ministers had no reason to be suspicious about Montagu’s visit, 
as his sole object was to adjust the differences with England. 
The duke did not deserve the mistrust they showed. The king 
said he desired the most confidential relations with his Highness. 
He said he would be very glad if the duke succeeded in his efforts 
to bring about an accommodation with the King of England, 
for which the duke was especially fitted as being related to both 
of them. Verua told me that they arranged with Moretta that 
the first point should be the withdrawal of the English forces. 
Immediately after the arrival of the letters they. began to act 
here, and the duke suggested to Montagu that the forces should 
be withdrawn as a favour to him, so that the two could treat as 
relations, not as enemies. I fancy his Highness will put something 
in writing to give tg Marini to send to France, while Montagu 
will send to England for instructions. When I visited Montagu 
he spoke of his request and I found him writing, I think about 
these affairs. He said that for his part he would gladly satisfy 
the duke about withdrawing, but his instructions did not allow 
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him to give the promise that the duke wanted. He would 
communicate the requests to the king, with whom they would 
have great weight, but of himself he could only deal with the 
case as it stands at present. If the English had taken up arms 
to gain some advantage in negotiation, he could not give it away 
without express igstructions. To speak of treating as relations 
is merely a compliment, and it would be better to make peace 
as enemies to confirm friendship rather than risk worse quarrels 
by treating as relations. He was afraid the French would make 
exorbitant claims, rendering the accommodation more difficult. 
Even if the fort was taken he would ask nothing more than he 
does now, because his king does not want to keep it. 

I have discovered another great difficulty which I fear the 
duke has encouraged. The chief object of the English in taking 
up arms was undoubtedly to bring about the fall of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Montagu has remarked to me more than once that 
the cardinal has deceived all. He has not observed the obliga- 
tions of the alliances of the crown and therefore they cannot be 
sure that the promises will be kept even if a treaty is made, so 
long as he is in a position to prevent the fulfilment. 

aIt is true that Montagu means to go to Venice, but he has no 
passport as yet from Cordova. He has asked me to write to the 
Secretary Marioni at Milan to get him one. He told me that 
the Ear) of Carlisle was going to Lorraine ona complimenta: 
mission, although he thought he had postponed his departure. 
have never been able to discover any more about the objects of 
this journey, except that it is for his own pleasure and to see Wake. 
Perhaps Montagu does not wish his commissions to.be known 
before his arrival. ~ 

No courier has arrived from England as yet, so Montagu is 
anxious and fears that harm has befallen him. The one sent to 
Lorraine has not returned either. - 

No further confirmation of the relief of fort St. Martin has 
arrived, though the ministers consider it certain. It seems to 
rest upon some fireworks which were seen, although they could 
not say whether these came from the fort or the English fleet. 
The whole Court here is anxiously waiting particulars of this 
event. 

Turin, the 27th September, 1627. 

{Ztalian.] 


497. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogz and SEnatE. 


It seems that the cardinal quite recently had some idea of an 
adjustment with the Rochellese, as he announced that Marillac 
and Schomberg had induced the king to move against them 
contrary to his wishes, as he would have preferred to drive out the 
English and avenge himself on Buckingham first. It is clear 
that he negotiated with the Marquis of Cortumer and Galerand 
to this end, who offered, I hear, to help to drive the English from 
the island, even without the rasing of fort St. Louis, 
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Whatever the cause Richelieu has now changed his mind and 
is more eager about the siege than anyone. He tries to persuade 
all the Huguenots that the war is not against them but only 
against La Rochelle, as guilty of high treason, and a sure refuge 
‘for the enemies of the crown. 

I have it on high authority thaf this new plan of taking La 
Rochelle has its origin in an understanding which the cardinal 
has in that fortress. Relying upon this, he will try and get the 
king and grandees as far away as possible, so that he and Angouléme 
alone may be able to boast of having taken the place which for 
80 many years has belonged more to the King of Great Britain 
than to France, under the nose of Buckingham and the English 
fleet. 

Paris, the 29th September, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


498, Primer Antonio Marion, Venetian Resident at Milan, 
to the Doan and Sunare. 4 


The Spaniards praise God because the English have done them 
the greatest service they could desire by throwing themselves 
away in France. They confess their indebtedness*to the King 
of England, who, by getting his powerful fleet entangled at the 
Isle of Ré, has removed the imminent danger of the total loss of 
Flanders, as if his ships had merely remained in those waters 
al would have encouraged the movements of the Prince of 

range. 

Milan, the 29th September, 1627. 

[Italian.} 

499. Pizro Mauirtero, Proveditore of Zante, to the Doar 

and SENATE. 

The harvest of currants and wine has been very good this year, 
but prices are very low, as ships have not yet arrived. ‘The 
year’s produce of oil does not seem to be less, and I do my utmost 
not only to prevent it being taken to foreign lands, but that it 
shall come to your Serenity’s service. 

Zante, the 19th September, 1627, old style. 

[ftalian.] 


500. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetidn Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 

The fort St. Martin is reduced to extremity. God grant that 
its fall does not involve its brave garrison. On the other hand, 
Buckingham has opened again with his four batteries, no longer 
to make a breach, but firing in the air and destroying the roofs, 
thus depriving the poor soldiers of cover. This has done a great 
deal of damage. Denbigh, Buckingham’s brother-in-law, has 
been slain. This has hit the duke hard because of the real 
affection between them. The damage to both sides increases 
as the affair dragson. The Spanish succours do not appear, though 
their promises remain the same, and the French believe them. 
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The Spaniards now profit by time. It is universally stated that 
the fort will surrender on the 4th prox., while the Spaniards 
promise fourteen ships of high board for the 1 Sth. To give more 
colour to the matter they have sent hither this week the Flemish 
Baron of Crevacore, to see if one of the ports of Britanny will 
be suitable to regeive them. By this means Mirabello has 
obtained 50,000 crowns from the ministers here for the needs 
of Flanders. 

Suason, who was seriously wounded when the English first 
landed and would have been in great danger if Buckingham 
had not humanely allowed him to leave the fort and sent a ship 
to put him on shore, was anxious to return and share the fortunes 
of Toras. He filled seven or eight shallops or pinnaces with 
munitions and food, but the whole fell into Buckingham’s hands. 
Suason perished by an accidental explosion ; all the rest were 
sailors and were drowned by the English. The news reached 
the queen mother on Wednesday, sent express by the cardinal. 

hey are very careful not to publish these disasters. They 
announced that three boats ad reached Toras safely. I am 
told that when the man announced this his nose bled and the 
words stuck in his throat; in fine no one believes it. 

The Duke of Guise has written to the king from Brouage that 
in spite of all the time and effort to collect a fleet only five ships 
are serviceable. I understand that the cardinal is sending 400,000 
of their lire to Amsterdam to buy some more smaller ones. Mean- 
while the galleons are stayed in Holland, to avoid expense and 
so that they may not fall into the hands of the English. They 
have been expected in France for several months now; both 
lots should come together. 

Paris, the last of September, 1627. 

(Italian.]  - 


501. Srsastiano Venter, Venetian Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, to the Dogz and Snare. 
Before the arrival of the ships, Dorie, an English ship came, 


Costantinopoli. After unloading various goods at Leghorn it brought others 


Venetian 


Archives 


here : such as pepper, tin, skins and London cloth. The Venetian 
merchants here immediately proposed to hire it for Venice, and 
they were quite willing, having no other business. I made 
difficulties about granting leave, because of the Dorie ships, 
They promised to lade these and pointed out the losses they would 
incur if they had to keep their goods here several months. The 
question of the cottimo at once presented itself. The English 
ambassador ultimately consented that it should be paid to your 
Serenity, though without prejudice, as he puts it, since he’ has 
instructions not to agree to such payment, but to see that the 
point is settled at Venice by the English ambassador there. Iam 
assured, however, that the merchants are paying ten per cent 
beyond what is usual for Venetian ships, with which the master 
of the ship may satisfy the cottimo of the English ambassador here. 
Nevertheless, our merchants declare that they get an advantage, 
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as the English offer to insure them for five per cent, whereas 
they have to pay ten or more on Venetian ships. This con- 
stantly harasses me, because all want to lade on them; but I 
will not suffer any prejudice to our ships here. 

I think the matter worthy of consideration, because if the 
Venetian merchants are not compelled to provide their own 
ships the few which are now here will disappear altogether, while 
everything possible should be done to increase their numbers. 
The only way is to prevent them using the ships of others, when 
they would have to buy or build their own. If they are free 
to -hire foreign ships these are sure to arrive when there are no 
Venetian ones, who may withdraw from the competition. If the 
lading of English ships is permitted, which deliver goods at Leghorn 
and other marts, the policy of the state will be defeated, which 
requires such ships to take their goods to Venice when they 
want. to take goods from Venice, currants from the islands and 
other things required for their country. I permitted the hiring 
this time because there was a great outcry when I, unexpectedly 
refused it. But if a public decree was made, soon enough for 
the merchants to make provision, there would be no cause for 
complaint, and the English would be forced to take steps con- 
formable to the requirements of this mart and the intentions 
of your Excellencies. 

I do not wish to prejudice the ship hired, by these remarks, 
as it is going to Venice in good faith, although I made no promises. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 2nd October, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


cy 


Oct. 2. 502. Srpastiano VeENrER,’ Venetian Ambassador at Con- 


Senato, stantinople, to the Dogz and SENATE. 
Secreta. 


Dispezci, Two Arabs arrived here some days ago, sent in great diligence by 
Costantinopoli.the Pasha of Balsara, with many complaints against the English, 
Archives, Who navigate the Persian Gulf. The Pasha reports that they have 
plundered many ships and goods, and have a close understanding 

with the King of Persia, to whom they have supplied the means 

of building galleys in that sea. They propose to help him to take 

Lassa and Balsara, places of great importance. These complaints 

have been referred to the English ambassador, who told me that he 

took the opportunity to remind, them of all the damage that had been 

done to his merchants in these parts and he inveighed strongly against 

the corsairs of Barbary, who infest these seas. He told them that all 

these things compelled the English to facilitate trade in those parts 

and to have an understanding with anyone, no matter who. The 
ministers here promised that his countrymen should be well treated 

for the future and that a remedy should certainly be provided against 

the Barbary pirates. With the power he holds from his king, he 

gave them letters that the English ships should desist from hostilities 

against the Turks, always provided they are not provoked, and with 

these letters the Arabs were sent back with all speed, as they are much 

exercised about this matter. But as they do not seemperfectly assured, 

they have chosen a Greek of Gallipoli, very skilled in the building 
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of galleys, with others, so that in case of need the Pasha may build 
for those seas. I am assured, however, by people acquainted with 
those parts that it will not be possible for them to get together all the 
things required for this purpose. The English ambassidor told me 
that by helping the.King of Persia to take those two places he thought 
his countrymen wished to shut out the Portuguese from that trade 
as much as possible, and although he is not certain, many declare 
that the towns are already in that king’s hands. 

On the 27th ult. news arrived here of the conclusion of the truce 
or peace with the emperor for 25 years. No other particulars are 
announced. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 2nd October, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


503. AnzoLto ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Docs and SENATE. 


»Last Wednesday in the chapel the French ambassador spoke 
to me about the dispute between his king and England. He said 
it might easily turn the world upside down. He considered 
Backingham’s imprudence, whose manifesto ought to have 
appeared under the name of the King of England, and it showed 
great weakness in that king. He maintained with great 
vehemence that the Most Christian will make peace with some 
clause apparently favourable to the Huguenots, though his 
Majesty would be very ill advised if he carried it out afterwards. 
He had no idea of doing so, as it was bad policy to allow a section 
of his subjects to be protected and fomented by foreign princes, 
as this would meen another monarchy in France, a thing 
abhorrent even to his friends, as they could not help Savoy, the 
republic or the rest of Italy if the English could create this diver- 
sion whenever they pleased. It would be better for the Xiag of 
France to concede to England all Poitou and the part of Britanny 
where the Huguenots are strongest, provided he was free in the 
rest of the country and so be free from the danger of this plague 
infecting the whole state. 

I listened with patience, and when he had finished, pointed 
out that the Huguenots were not a new phenomenon in France 
and some bad humours must be expected in so large a state and 
even had their uses. ,[n the time of Henry the Great France 
had done wonders, as he knew how to extract poison from the 
viper and turn it into an antidote. Buckingham and the Hugue- 
nots deserved great blame, but they ought not to put everything 
to the hazard on their account. God had perhaps allowed the 
manifesto’to appear under Buckingham’s name intentionally, 
as it was commonly said that this was a war of favourites, and the 
good will of the King of England would remain manifest, leaving 
an opening for a good understanding. 

Bethune seemed to become somewhat calmer, but added 
that no composition or reunion was possible or could be listened 
to by his king while the English stood with the knifé at their 
throat and claimed the inclusion of the Huguenots and rebels, 
as these did not deserve the slichtest nrotection. and the king 
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must be left free to punish them in the exemplary manner that 

their felony deserves. He repeated that if the king was advised 

otherwise he would be ill advised. . 

* Rome, the 2nd October, 1627. 
{Ztalian.] 


504. Awnzoto ConTaRINi, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Doar and SznatE. 


Thad scarcely entered the pontifical room for sudicnos yesterday 
when his Holiness remarked to me with great glee: The island 
of Rhé has been relieved, this relief will last for a while, and those 
Biscayans who are subjects of the King of France have found a 
way to prevent Fort St. Martin from falling. This relief will 
help the French a great deal, not only to save the island and their 
honour but for making terms with the English, and if the 
Huguenots do not freely hand over La Rochelle to the King of 
France, he ought not to accept any terms but carry,on war. As 
for us, said the pope, we shall not advise otherwise, not so much 
for the sake of religion, though we should desire the extirpation 
of the heretics, but for reasons of state, as the king will never 
be master of his states while he has such people about, who can 
be fomented by foreign princes against their own lord. His 
Holiness subsequently condemned Buckingham’s manifesto, calling 
it imprudent, indiscreet and only calculated to show the weakness 
of the King of England. In short I perceived that the French 
ambassador had thoroughly impressed the pope with his views. 
I made no reply except that such disturbances were hardly 


A 


“ propitious for Christendom, and then changed the subject. 


Rome, the 2nd October, 1627. 
[Italian.] 


505. Awnzoto Conrvarti, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogs and Srnatz. 


Bethune has received letters from France this week. He told 
me of the relief of Fort St. Martin with the utmost satisfaction. 
Fifteen boats called pinnaces were prepared for this, two went 
astray in the darkness of the night, though they returned safely, 
all the rest entered successfully with about 130 men, including 
ten good captains, and with provisions and war materials for 
about five weeks. He had no doubt, now the way had been 
opened, they would introduce greater succour, which would 
render the English utterly hopeless of taking the fort, as they 
had already suffered heavy losses and considered their advance 
as desperate. Their sole expectation was to take it by siege. 
The English force was so diminished that they were obliged to 
employ the very sailors, unskilled in the use of arms. The king’s 
force was increasing. The Duke of Guise had over 50 ships 
ready without the foreign ones they were expecting, meaning 
the Spaniards, though ‘ne would not admit it, saying that they 
wanted too much. 

He added that Carleton, the English ambassador at the Hague, 
had made overtures to the States to interpose for an accomodation, 
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from which he inferred that the English want it. He returned 
to what he has frequently said before, that he has written to advise 
the king to accept an agreement, and all his friends should unite 
for this object. There would be nothing derogatory in the king 
listening to an acaommodation, notwithstanding the hostilities, 
provided the agreement did not speak of his subjects and contained 
no word which might encourage the Huguenots to take advantage 
of this example in the future; rather than that they had better 
continue to wage war and they must deprive that enemy of his 
arms once and for all. Langerach, the Dutch ambassador in 
France, was treating for this, and notwithstanding his advantage 
his king would come to terms except upon that most important 
point. He never tires of repeating this again and again. 

Rome, the 2nd October, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] 


506. Awnzoro Conrarrni, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogs and Srnare. 


The Spaniards here declare that Fort St. Martin in the island 
of Rhé was relieved by the efforts of their fellow subjects, the 
Biscayans, while the French on the contrary assert that the men 
of Bayonne, who are subjects of the Most Christian very near 
Biscaya, played their part with great bravery. Accordingly, 
this truth admits of no doubt, and the pope, in mentioning the 
Biscayans to me, made a distinction in calling those who effected 
the relief subjects of the Most Christian. 

Rome, the 2nd October, 1627. : 

[Italian.] : 


507. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and SEnare. - 

News has just arrived that Fort St. Martin has surrendered. 

Toras has obtained the best terms he could and the garrison has 


come out bearing staves. Others say that the English after 


carrying a demi lune with considerable loss, have agreed to give 
up. Paris is full of conflicting reports. I cannot say which to 
believe. It is true at any rate that the Duke of Rohan and 
the Huguenots in Languedoc have met and decided to join the 
English, and they have laid hands on the royal money, driven 
out the Catholic judges and officials and compelled the Catholics 
to contribute to the war. The duke is marching at the head of 
4,000 men, but it is not known where he is going. 

Paris, the 3rd October, 1627. 

[ftalian.] 


508. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 

to the Docs and Senats. - 

On Wednesday morning a tourier arrived from Paris, sent 
by the Count of Moretta on the 22nd ult. The count had seen 
the king and obtained the release of the galleys seized at Marseilles. 
He speaks of a rumour that a nephew of Buckingham, Lord Fillin, 
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a youth of 18, had been sent with M. de San Surin. No one has 
seen this gentleman except Botru, and when Moretta tried to 
visit him they politely refused. Since his arrival the Council 
“was summoned, and they announced that he had come to see 
upon what terms France wouldp»make peace. It is reported 
that they gave a very vigorous and resolute reply, that the Most 
Christian would listen to no negotiations until the English with- 
drew or until he entered England with his own forces. Despite 
this announcement the Count of Verua seems to believe that 
the negotiations for peace are far advanced.. He says that 
Buckingham would not have sent to Paris unless he had some- 
thing certain in hand. This lord was to leave on the 23rd, and 
the king was going to Poitou. The king wanted to join the 
army under Rochelle, in which direction the English ships had 
turned. 

Some papers have arrived, by the wits, I fancy, attacking the 
Duke of Buckingham in lively fashion. I hear shat Montagu 
has sent some to Wake at Venice. 

Turin, the 3rd October, 1627. 

[Italian.] « 


509. Marc Antonio Pavavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


The duke remarked that the peace between the English and 
French was in a promising condition. I said that as the English 
had placed the matter in his Highness’s hands, Buckingham 
must have sent to Paris with some other object. He replied : 
Really Montagu is renouncing his baptism (si disbatteza). I 
cannot believe him, especially as he brought letters from the 
King of England solemnly promising that he would not employ 
any one but me for the accommodation. But if only peace is 
obtained the means do not matter. France cannot help breaking 
away from Spain, all for the general good. I suggested with- 
drawal, as if the English did not take the fort they could still 
retire with honour, and if they took it, it would help them against 
the French. So they have written to France, and Montagu has 
written to England ; but I feel sure that the business will finish 
nearer the place where the armies are. He said this with great 
passion, unable to conceal his chagrin that the affair might be 
concluded by others, since it has been published throughout the 
world that he is to be the arbiter of this peace. 

Montagu has been to see me and pointed out the impossibility 
of Buckingham having sent to Paris practically to ask for peace. 
He thought the gentleman had gone with San Surin about the 
surrender of the fort. Toras could not hold out and had sent 
to Court to justify his surrender, so that the report of the relief 
“might not prejudice him. Montagu might be the victim of his 
own credulity. His Highness told me that Botru, sent by the 
cardinal, had conferred several times with the Englishman, 
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The duke spoke to me about Montagu’s journey to Venice, 
and asked which way he would return to England. I said if he 
was to treat for peace he ought to stay here. The duke said he 
thought he wished to return to England. If the war continued 
he might ask help of your Serenity and might go by Lorraine. 
The English had @ very good understanding with the duke there 
and with the Count of Soissons also. 

Turin, the 3rd October, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


510. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the Nether- 
lands, to the DocE and SENATE. 


The letters which have reached the Ambassador Pez from 
France this week report that the league with the States is 
concluded. However, the state here has no news. They suspend 
their belief until the secretary arrives. Carleton and Scaglia agree in 
maintaining that it cannot be true, with their usual effort to foment 
mistrust. Carleton would like in any case to prevent the French 
ships sailing and he has performed offices both publicly and 
privately, but he meets with no response because there is no 
reason to prevent their going, seeing that they were built at 
the cost of the Most Christian and under the superintendence 
of his ministers. There is the pretext, which Carleton also 
adduced, that they must have a Spanish escort, to which the 
French ambassador replied that since the Dutch refused, they 
were compelled to take this course in order to get safely to the 
port of Blavet. Carleton protests that as the ambassador has 
declared that their ships will be used against this king, it will 
be an unfriendly act to allow them to go. They tell him that 
they cannot make these distinctions, and that as the States 
refused the ships which the French asked for as succour, they 
could not possibly prevent the French using their own, and they 
have no honest pretext for detaining them. It so happens that 
the chief one. called a Re, which is at Inclusem, draws too 


‘ much water to get out of the port, and their efforts have only 


made its position worse, so that they fear it may become a wreck 
unless some lucky accident occurs, such as a high tide and a strong 
wind. The French ambassador is anxious, as it is his fault for 
not having foreseen the danger. This affords Carleton some 
satisfaction. * 

I find him very perplexed, however, and fancy it arises from his 
perceiving the difficulty of Buckingham succeeding against the fort, 
which we hear from France has been relieved. Accordingly this 
minister is troubled, as he is considered a humble follower (pedisequo) 
of the duke’s fortune. Right minded men think it may be an advantage 
to the reconciliation for the fort not to fall, while those who consider 
Buckingham’s interests see that if his enterprises do not succeed it 
will be the last blow, as he took up arms as the last resource for his 
safety, and he might take the most desperate steps, giving himself and a 
great part of the fleet into the hands of the Spaniards. 

Scaglia is only awaiting a favourable wind to cross to England. 
He confines himself to generalities about his commissions. I think 
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he is aware of the difficulties, and although he relies on his master’s 
approval he does not venture to pledge himself very deeply. He 
relies upon the slowness of the Spaniards, as without them he considers 
« the French incapable of resisting and therefore likely to incline to 
an adjustment. . 

They have begun to discuss here" how the French may use their 
help. In the best opinion the French will on no account allow 
the Spaniards to enter their country, but the cardinal intends them 
to make a diversion in Scotland or elsewhere, so as to compel the 
King of Great Britain to recall his fleet. This is the inter pretation 
they give to the Most Christian’s declaration to the Duke of Savoy, 
that the fleet must go before he treats for an accommodation. 

Here they have decided to send the ambassadors extraordinary, 
and although the persons are not selected they are discussing 
their commissions, and the States have asked the prince to come 
here about this. 

The Hague, the 4th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered] 


Oct. 5. 611. Axvise ContTarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, to the Dogz and Smnars. 
Dispacci, Doulbier merely came to hasten the reinforcements as reported. 
Topher To this effect 2,000 English foot which are near the place of 


Archives. embarcation are to depart with the first fair wind, all efforts 
made to obtain enough money for the despatch of the 7,000 
having proved fruitless. 

* Wilmot will command the 2,900, as the Earl of Holland con- 
siders it beneath his acceptance, and not choosing to remain any 
lorger at Court, where his presence makes the duke suspicious, 

- who wrote to him about it, he has determined to go out as an 
adventurer. Buckingham’s relations, and especially the ladies, 
hope that on the earl’s arrival the duke will return, but possibly 
this is the effect of passion regarding results desired. 

The ambassadors from Denmark cannot obtain any conclusive 
‘reply on their business. They complain that after their first 
conference with the Council none of its members went to see 
them. They have sent letters to France to their king’s agent 
to elicit something of the intentions of the French ministry about 
an adjustment, and to gain “time while matters drag on here. 
Some day soon they will demand a fresh audience of the king 
to press the business, especially as the emergencies of their master 
require it, the armies of Tilly and Walsteim being already united 
and free to scour all Holstein, having made an agreement with 
Lubeck, Hamburg assisting them from fear, whilst their designs 
on the Baltic are seconded by the Margrave of Brandenburg in 
person, who has adopted a new form of plausible servility unusual 
with princes. What matters more, an engagement took place 
lately to the disadvamtage of Denmark, who retreated from 
a very important post, some French, recently brought out by 
Montgomery, being slain, though they say that Tilly likewise 
was wounded in the foot. 
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I have ascertained on good authority that his Majesty here does 
not intend to listen to any proposal for peace until the fort is taken, 
when he will be ready to treat. He proposes to hand it over to the 
Rochellese, that they may benefit themselves in the other treaties, as 
owing to the reserve of the Huguenots, which was never believed 
here and is much* blamed, about declaring themselves, his Majesty 
may not pledge himself further. The ambassadors know this resolve 
and are aware that the king is deceived, as all the weekly advices 
from the islands announce that the fort will be taken, yet some 
Flemish barques come from La Rochelle bring word that the 
besieged are provisioned for some weeks to come and that in a 
sortie 600 English remained on the field. 

Three Dutch East Indiamen on their homeward voyage with 
cargoes worth about 2 millions of gold have been seized at 
Plymouth at the suit of the English East India Company, which 
in consequence of the Amboyna affair claims many credits from 
the Dutch.* I fancy the move is due to letters from Carleton, 
Who ranks this among the chief of his instructions, and writes 
that owing to private interest the Dutch will not proceed to 
give satisfaction, although they have appointed commissioners. 
Owing to this most significant act, which everybody considers 
very ill timed and which might cause great changes in the Nether- 
lands, the Dutch ambassador has been twice to Court, remon- 
strating against the impropriety of acting while the matter is 
sub judice, and he has sent an express to Holland, though without 
obtaining restitution ; yet the king promised that nothing should 
be moved. The merchants here maintain that as it is a private 
affair between the two companies, it ought not to affect. the 
good will of the rilers or the peoples. By such pretexts they 
deceive people and think solely of their own private interests, 
whilst the Council, if composed entirely of Spaniards could not do 
more for their service by increasing the ill feeling between the two 
nations. 

When the ambassador had his audiences the king told him he 
had letters from Constantinople giving assurance that neither Gabor 
nor the Turks would negotiate with the emperor without having 
regard for the interests of Germany and other powers. Things desired 
are readily believed to the detriment of the public cause perhaps being 
secretly invented by the Spaniards im order that this country may 
persist in the policy she has begun, so much to their advantage. 

I understand they are dispatching a person from this Court 
to Montagu at Turin. As yet I do not find it is for anything but 
to hasten the promised move there in the name of Soissons. He will 
go by way of Holland. I have informed Soranzo. 

The king has recalled five ships of war which he kept off the 
Elbe to prevent the exportation of the naval stores which the 
Hamburgers usually send to Spain. I do not yet fully understand 
whether he aims at facilitating the negotiations I reported, which 

* The Indiamen put in at Stokes Bay on the 33 Sept. They were arrested 
there by virtue of an order issued ten days later by the Council to Sir Henry 


Mervyn, Admiral of the Narrow Seas, who took them to Portsmouth. Cai. 
S.P. Dom., 1627-8, pages 342, 354. Cal. S.P. Col. E. Indies, 1625-9, page 403. 
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the Spaniards now suspend, the more as matters go well with them 
everywhere, without affecting the possessions they hold. It is main- 
tained that the resolve was one of necessary expediency, because 
the Hamburgers raised an outcry against the house of the English 
ambassador because of the impediment those ships caused to 
their trade. On this account all the goods of the English were 
in peril. Owing to this and the nearness of the imperial forces 
they have suspended all traffic in that quarter also, the merchants 
now having no business at all. These ships on their return will 
serve to guard the coast, which will need them the more in the 
event of the French and Spanish naval forces joining, which 
is very hard to credit, and they will serve to impede any Dutch 
ships which might be secretly hired by the Most Christian, as 
suspected here, and some war ships are on the watch accord- 
ingly. 

Very serious commotion prevails between the Bishop of 
Chalcedon and the regular clergy, who refuse to acknowledge 
his jurisdiction over licences for hearing confession, &dministering 
the sacraments etc., which causes great irritation in all this small 
residue of Catholicism. They wrote to Rome, one against the 
other, and some of the first letters fell into the hands of the 
ane who is having diligent search made for the bishop, especially 
as he is the creature of Richelieu, who procured his appointment, 
and at the present moment of distrust of France and apprehension 
of the Catholic league, they are not without suspicion of him. This 
bishop was introduced into England by Gregory XV when he instituted 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, for the purpose of taking out 
of the hands of the Jesuits certain collections raised by them yearly 
for their colleges and profession hbuses, under pretext of employing 
the funds for the universal good of Christendom. These subscrip- 
tions occasionally amounted to 20,0001. sterling per annum, and 
were they at Rome to devise a remedy for these disorders they would 
certainly benefit the Catholic faith, which the heretics deride and 
vilify on account of these disputes among the clergy. The Catholics 
themselves disapprove of them, the bishop choosing to establish a 
chancery here from which issue excommunications, probates of wills, 
disposals of legacies, visitations of the houses of the Catholics, and 
so forth.t 

I have received the ducal missives of the 27th August. As 
regards the carte blanche whiwh the Ambassador Wake offered 
your Serenity for the adjustment between the two crowns. I only 
regret that he is acting without orders, nor do they remark every 
particular, as the king is determined not to talk of peace until the 
fort is taken, which they expect daily. At any rate Wake’s proposals 
will prove useful should your Excellencies undertake the business, 
and also serve for my instruction, according to my orders to 





* One of their letters is among the Domestic State Papers, vol. lxxiv, No. 106. 

+ + The Congregation de propaganda Jide was founded in January, 1622. The first 
Bishop of Chalcedon, Williagn Bistop by name, arrived in England on the 31st 
July, 1623, He died on the 16th April of the following year. His successor, 
Richard Smith, the one in question in the text, arrived in England in May, 1625. 
Venetian Cal., vol. xviii, pages 103, 292; vol. xix, page 62. Brady: Episcopal 
Succession, vol. ii, page 71. 
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elicit the truth when the vicinity of the Court renders it possible, 
although the king, despite a blow in the face received when stag 
hunting, thinks of going to a distance this winter to hunt hares, 
and has commanded the queen to meet him, much to her regret on 
account of the inclemency of the season, while she has had a 
slight bowel complaint, caused by her passion for sour fruit. 

I request a vote for money for couriers and postage, as I have 
no more in hand for such expenditure. 

London, the 5th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


512. Whereas by decision of this Council on the 27th November 
of last year it was resolved that goods brought to this city from 
England and the Netherlands should have certain exemptions 
then specified. 

Be it resolved that this concession be extended to Lisbon, 
Seville and the whole coast of Spain, so that merchants may 
ae encouraged to bring their goods to Venice rather than else- 
where. 

Ayes, 105. Noes, 2. Neutral, 3. 

[Ltalian.] 


513. Fitirro Beirano, Proveditore of the Fleet, to the 
Dogs and SmnaTe. 


Yesterday I arrived at this port to receive money from the 
chamber here and that of Cephalonia. I learned with regret 
that two days before an English ship named the Dragon was in 
the port, commanded by Captain William Gusel, a man of about 
thirty, a powerful ship from the guns it carried.* On seeing a 
tartana approach this city, supposing it to be French, he fired 
several shots and sent a boat with several men to board,it. By 
these and the guns the tartana was somewhat damaged and 
many sailors were wounded severely. He committed this excess 
in contempt of the fortress and without ascertaining if the men 
were French, as he says he has orders from his prince to fight them 
whenever he meets them, without any respect. As they proved 
to be Greeks from Santa Maura, they deserve every compassion 
and relief for the hurt received. 

While I was dining to-day the guards came from Scopo te 
report that they saw two large ships off Chiari, a port at the 
cape of this island, engaged in a fierce fight with five small ones. 
I forthwith decided to sail with my three galleys, suspecting 
that these ships were the Englishman and a Fleming in its company, 
which left here the night before after lading much merchandise. 
They sent on board some of our ships coming from Candia for 
information. I soon drew in sight of them and saw that the large 
English ship, abandoning a prize which it had in tow, sailed away 
from the land on perceiving that I was following is. I came up 
with the others and learned*from the master of one of them, 


* This must be the Dragon of London cf 400 tons, Captain William Bushell, 
who was also the owner. Letters of marque were issued to him on the lst 
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Gerolamo de Zorzi Marafone, commanding the saetta Madonna 
del Rosario, that they were coming from Candia with two other 
small galleys, the Donadoni and the galley of Nadalin Furlano, 
eladen with muscat and other things, when this large ship gave 
chase this morning, refusing to recognise them, firing shot at them 
almost up to the port of Chiari.” This Marafone cast anchor, 
to save the ship from wreck, and escaped in his boat to this island. 
Thence he saw the large ship send a boat to board his and then 
take it in tow, cutting away the anchor. The Captain, Guscel, 
on sighting me, left his prize, after removing some of the goods, 
and sent to tell the master, who had taken refuge on shore, that 
he must come on board. When he arrived Guscel threatened 
him for not admitting that he was French, although he is a subject 
of your Serenity and well known to the captain. That individual 
cursed him, and said he should not go free until he had paid for 
the powder consumed. Accordingly, Marafone and Nicolo, 
master of the galleon of Nadalin Furlano, gave him eight reals and 
two barrels of muscat each, to get off. Seeing that night was 
approaching, and that I could do nothing against the audacious 
fellow, I returned to join our ships here. With them was the 
Flemish ship, the companion of the English. Seeing it was 
spreading its sails, I fired a gun without shot so that it should 
render the customary obedience. They took no notice and 
prrered to put to sea. I could not tolerate such insolence, and 

‘ollowed with my squadron, firing several shots, one of which carried 
away the foresail. The captain then surrendered and I took 
him in tow, reefing the ah so as not to be surprised in the 
night by the Englishman,. who seemed inclined to come to his 
assistance. I will institute a process, and if I find the captain 
guilty of firing on our ships, I will keep him prisoner, make an 
Inventory of his cargo and put a crew on his ship, sending the 
Poe to your Serenity so that you may command me. 

f he proves to have been. merely disobedient, I shall let him 
go with a severe caution, first making him responsible for the 
losses suffered by our ships from the Englishman, his consort, 
and payment for the anchor lost. I hope in five or six hours to 
pursue and fight the English ship, so that, by God’s help, he 
may pay with his blood for his great audacity. 

From the galley at Zante, the 6th October, 1627, new style. 
[Ztalian.] > 


514. To the Ambassador in England. 
Enclose copy of letter to Soranzo; note what Bethune said 


Deliberazioni. to use as prudence may suggest. 


Venetian 
Archives. 


Oct. 7. 
Senato, 
Secreta, 


Ayes, 96. Noes, 2. Neutral, 4. 
[Ttalian.] 


“B15. To the Ambagsador at the Hague. 
Commend his offices with Carleton and the French ambassador. 


Deliberazioni. The congress of Milhausen postponed. The emperor’s success 
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only makes the reconciliation of France and England more 
necessary. 
Ayes, 96. Noes, 2. Neutral, 4. 

[Ztalian.] : 


516. Zorzr Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogz and SEnate. 


I went on Friday to pay my respects to the queen mother. . 
Before I could utter a word she said: Thank God, Buckingham 
will not take us by famine. Three barques have entered St. Martin 
with enough provisions to last until others arrive. I expressed 
my satisfaction and went on to speak of the unfortunate differences 
and that the world looked to her to bring about a reconciliation. 
She replied : My son must have recompense for the offence. If 
the King of England, taking on himself the quarrels of others, 
comes to attack France, it is only reasonable, if they do not 
abandon the country of themselves, that France should drive 
out these English by force. She will not refuse afterwards to 
listen to proposals for an agreement. It is true that both kings 
are my sons, and the present circumstances cause me great pain, 
but it is not reasonable that the one born of me should rank 
on the same footing as the one related by chance. I replied 
that such considerations applied rather to private persons than 
to great kings, and she should consider the public cause. She 
laughed and said that if only the English departed everythin; 
could be settled. I wished her a pleasant journey and too 
leave. 

Six or eight French ships have fallen into the hands of the 
English, of those which took Montgomery’s regiment to Denmark. 
They had an escort of Dutch ships going and coming, but off 
Calais they thought they were safe and dismissed the escort. 
But in going on to Boulogne they fell into an ambush waitin, 
for them beyond the point. No harm was done to the neutra 
passengers, but they took the money and food of the French, and 
stripping the sailors naked they put them on shore in revenge for 
similar treatment from French ships of Dieppe. 

The king proposes to go to Brittany to see the fleet. He thinks, 
from what they have told him for several months, that he has 
forty-five, but in reality only six are ready for service. To avoid 
exposure the cardinal dissuades him from going, and also from 
going to La Rochelle until the forts are in a better condition. 
The truth is that while the king is paying for 12,000 foot and 
1,000 horse, Angouléme, who is responsible, has only 5,000 and 
300 respectively. 

Paris, the 7th October, 1627. 

[Italian] 


517. Zonrzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Svar. 


The news of the capture of Fort St. Martin proves untrue, 
though it is a fact that the English captured a demi lune, planting 
their flag while the French took to their heels. The excessive 
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caution of some proved the salvation of the others. The English 
suspected that this disorderly flight was a stratagem in order 
to draw them on and allow Toras to fire a mine under them. 
‘Thus, through fear or this suspicion the English did not push 
forward as they should have done, but stopped to defend what 
they had taken, giving the French time to recover themselves. 
Later on the English could not resist the fury of the French 
assault, but were driven back by pike and musket and had to 
yield the place. We do not hear that anything has happened 
since either at the fort or at La Rochelle. The silence is due 
to the departure of the queen mother and couriers do not come 
as they used. 

Paris, the 8th October, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


518. PrzRo Matirrero, Proveditore of Zante, to the Doar 
and SENATE. 


On the 25th inst. I told your Serenity how William Gusel, 
captain of the English ship Grand Dragon had sailed from this 
port to surprise a saetta, which he believed to be French. After 
discovering that it was not French, but of Sancta Maura, he 
left it and returned to this port, but anchored out of range of our 
guns. He remained thus all the 26th, but early the next morning 
he sailed with a Flemish ship and cruised all day in sight of this 
port. They went further cff at night, and on the following 
morning were sighted off il Chieri. The guards there came 
to tell me that these two ships were fighting five which came from 
the Levant. I at once advised the Proveditore of the Fleet 
who had arrived the night before. With remarkable celerity 
he made sail with three consorts and actually found that the 
English and Flemish ships had fought and scattered the Venetian 
ships coming from Candia with muscat. The English ship, on 
sighting the galleys, at once put out to sea. The Flemish one 
did not succeed in doing the same, because the Proveditore took 
it and brought it into port. 

I report this so that your Serenity may realise the harm that 
may be done by the orders which the English say they have 
from their king, to take French ships, with which excuse they 
attack the ships of your subjects. 

Zante, the 28th September,” 1627, old style. 

[Italian.] 


519. On the 27th September. 


Examination of Nicolo de Piero of Venice, Proveditore of the 
galleon Santa Maria delle Grazie, sailing from Candia to Venice 
with four other ships, two Flemish and two Venetian. 

On the 26th at dawn off Chieri and Geraca, fell in with two 
large ships, one English and the other Dutch which bore down 
on them. We tried to*make the land at Chieri, and the English- 
man tried to cut us off. They fired twice, and seeing we were 
getting away, opened with twelve guns. We abandoned the ship 
and took refuge on land. The Englishman then sent a barque 
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to take our ship. The Fleming came up and fired on us on 
shore. Our captains went out in a boat to them; they took 
8 ryals for powder and shot, but left us when they saw the galleys 
coming. 2 
Similar account by Piero Bernardin, purser of the tartana 
Santa Maria del Rosario, Zorzi Maraton, master; Giovanni 
Battista Rovetti, purser on the galleon Donadoni. 
{Ztalian.] 
Oct. 9. 520. To the Ambassador in France. 
Senato, To use every means to urge upon the king and ministers the 


Deliberazioni. importance of concord between France and England. The 
Venetian emperor’s arms are prospering, but if France, England, Holland, 
Archives. Denmark and other princes languish when disunited, they will 

form a strong counterpoise when united to the present enfeebled 
condition of Spain. 
* Ayes, 86. Noes, 2. Neutral, 0. 

[Italian.] 


Oct. 9. 521. To the Ambassador at Rome. ; 


getato: You acted with prudence in your reply to what the pope and 
Deliberazioni, Bethune said to you about the differences between France and 
roe England. We feel sure that you will continue to advise us of 
qenetian what ou gather about it, especially the ideas and expressions 
and of Bethune also. 

Ayes, 96. Noes, 1. Neutral, 4. 

[{Ttalian.] é 

Oct. 9. 522. AwnzoLto ConTarRini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome 


Senato, to the Dogz and Senate. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, I told Bethune the advices of the Valtelline which your’Serenity 
woe sent me on the 2nd inst. I found that in France they are not 
enetian. . 
Archives, Pleased at the new government set up at the instance of 
Don Gonzales.. Bethune remarked that everything was going 
from bad to worse owing to this dispute with the English. I 
took the opportunity to recommend a reconciliation between 
the two kings, telling him the news from Germany and of the 
peace made by the emperor with the Turk. He said he had 
heard from Constantmople that the Grand Turk had ordered 
the Pasha of Buda to make peace with the emperor as soon as 
possible, as with France and England quarrelling, Denmark 
could get no help from them while the emperor became ever 
stronger. I told him that as he recognised the root of the evil 
he should use his advice to provide a remedy, and not leave 
these two crowns engaged in a barren contest to the general ruin. 
He said he could do little, but it did not suffice to advise France, 
one must bring England to a sense of right and duty, especially 
as the original seeds of all the evil sprang thence. I am not, 
said he, one of those who advise my master to precipices. I do 
not say that he ought not to make peace with his brother-in-law, 
indeed I urge it, and say further that although the English are 
in his Majesty’s dominions all ready for hostilities I could not, 
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advise him to refuse to treat. I would advise him to treat for 
peace if the English were masters of all the island of Rhé, because 
great kings always stand upon their honour when they treat for 
the advantage of themselves and their states ; but if the King of 
England wished to introduce special articles favouring French 
subjects and to protect rebels, making articles for the Huguenots, 
under the plea of religion I would rather make war a thousand 
years and let everything go to ruin than suffer French subjects 
to require foreign protection. If the King of England wishes 
to favour the Huguenots let him do so in the way the King of 
France favours the Catholics of England, by good offices and 
requests for kind treatment, but not by violence or claiming places 
of safety for them, such as the Huguenots demand. I shall always 
be of opinion, he added, that we ought to leave every one’s con- 
science free. If one church in a town does not suffice let the 
Huguenots build as many as they want, in short let them be 
treated exactly like other subjects, but I would never advise 
my king to let them hold fortresses or walled towns, as all the 
disturbances of the realm are due to this. If his king could not 
be master in his own house he would not be able to help his 
friends in theirs. Accordingly it concerned the interests of all 
the friendly princes that the king should become master of all 
his realm. 

Although his speech admitted of a thousand contradictions, 
I judged it best to avoid dispute, though recognising his object, 
on the settlement of the dispute with England to kindle civil war 
4n France under the pretence of ne the fortresses from the 
king’s subjects ; so I merely commended his prudence in dis- 
tinguishing between what was feasible and what was full of 
difficulties, and said that the world desired to see France absolutely 
at peace. 

Rome, the 9th October, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


523. Griovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and Sznats. 


Langerach’s secretary arrived three days after the despatch of 
my last. By what I can gather there are two treaties, one by which 
the Dutch are bound to assist the French, the other, which is called 
secret, is said to withdraw this obligation and declare that his Majesty 
agrees to the alliance being precisely like that of Compiegne. Carleton 
spoke to me about it and remarked that although the secret treaty 
declares that the help claimed by France must not be against the 
English, yet he clearly sees that they are not following a proper course 
here ; the States are under very strict arrangements with his master, 
whereby they would be obliged to declare against France, whereas 
they are entering upon an alliance prejudicial to his Majesty, allowing 
thétr ports to serve as an grsenal for the French. 

Scaglia speaks to the same effect and maintains that they cannot 
conclude the new agreement without the English making some great 
demonstration. He even went so far as to say that if the Dutch 
do not take care the English will conclude peace with the Spaniards 
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in four days, they will withdraw behind their trenches and that the 
Palatine must take a morsel of bread where he may. These are 
destructive ideas which may kindle the fire still more gee he goes 
to England. 

On Thursday last seven English ships entered the ork of Texel 
which were watching for the sailing of the French ships and had 
grown impatient of waiting. After a fight of six hours they 
captured one called the St. Esprit, belonging to Toras, a large and 
powerful ship, and the best of those built here, except le Roi.* 
It was said that they had sunk those of the queen mother, but 
this is not confirmed. All the particulars have not come as since 
the news arrived the States sent six deputies to make an enquiry. 
The French ambassador went straight to the Assembly, more 
to obtain particulars than to make complaint. He came to see 
me afterwards. He said he had warned the States of the danger, 
and they told him to fear nothing as they kept good guard. They 
were bound to protect them and his king would require compensation. 
the event would cause great confusion. The government here wanted 
help from all and would help no one. It was impossible to deal 
with them, as they did not know how to behave and had no experience 
of great affairs. Although they had performed various offices for the 
reconciliation of the two crowns they had not found out the true way, 
which was to send a powerful fleet to sea before intervening, and 
then they could act with reputation and honour, because a mediator 
must be well armed to make himself feared. At the moment their 
offices are held as of no account, and they do not know what to do. 

On the other side Carleton defends the action. He maintains 
that they cannot complain of the violation of the port, as at a time 
when his king had no war with the Spaniards they went to the ports 
of Scotland in pursuit of Spanish ships, to capture and burn them. 
He also says that those who are on the watch must not lose a fayourable 
opportunity. They knew that these ships were intended to go against 
them, and they could not allow them to sail and join the Dunkirkers. 
The war with the French has become an open one, and now they 
have joined the Spaniards they will do them all the harm they can. 
The States here are more bound than ever to desist from treating 
with them, and if they had followed his advice this affair would not have 
happened, as he had always tried to stop the ships from sailing. 
He could not help rejoicing at the event because of the advantage 
to his master, as it would be a warning to the States, and because 
he could not bear to see preparations made against his ‘king. 

The States are in a quandary, because their position compels 
them to be on good terms with both kings, and the present circum- 
stances make it very.difficult for them to maintain their neutrality. 
When the prince arrives I think they esas ries counsel without losing 


* Thursday was the 7th October. The seven . ships eommissioned for thie 
service were the St. George, Assurance, Happy Entrance, Convertive, Adventure, 
Mary Rose and St. Claude, with four pinnaces. They were commanded by Sir 
Sackville Trevor, but recently returne® from blockading the Elbe. Carleton put 
the event on the evening of Friday the 8th, and says it was performed by three 
large and five lesser ships with pinnaces. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 347. 
Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, page 275. Carleton to Conway, the 
30 Sept. 0.8. S.P. Foreign, Holland. 
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& moment as to what course they shall pursue, and I fancy they will 
hasten on the despatch of the ambassadors for the adjustment with 
new commissions dealing with these fresh circumstances. 
° The Hague, the 11th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


524. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and SEnatTe. 


The deputies of the Infanta and the States have met again 
recently at Rosendal. The pretexts are slight, merely to settle 
about some small disturbances at Oltemzel, but there are certainly 
other proposals, notably one for permitting free intercourse for 
trade between the two countries. I do not know what connection 
this may have with the matter taken up formerly by England. Carleton 
told me that his mission really arose from the overtures made by 
mediaries, by which I suppose he meant Rubens and Gerbier. They 
made proposals which could not be dealt with in England, and he 
was sent here to assist. As a matter of fact he had not met anyone, 
and 80 he stayed on to confer with the mandatary of the Infanta. 
Rubens had gone to Delft on purpose to see him, bet he would not 
go there. He complained of the States, who required that his king 
should not listen to a word without informing them, while now they 
are making a formal alliance with his enemy. He declared that 
tf his king had wished to come to terms with the Spaniards to the 
prejudice of the States, he could have done so with advantage to 
himself and the Palatine also, who was also present at the interview. 

I tried to mollify him, pointing out the difficulties of the. govern~ 
ment here in maintaining their *independence. The alliance was 
only a renewal of the last one and might not injure his Majesty more 
than that did, When the ill relations between the two crowns ceased 
this difficulty also would disappear. Carleton was not satisfied and 
said that matters could not be settled so easily. When the English 
began a war they did not end it so soon. When his king has broken 
against France the States ought to have no alliance, and they are 
bound strictly and in honour not to deal with the French if they 
wish the friendship of his king. 

Last Thursday the Queen of Bohemia gave birth to a little 
prince,* who comes after eight others. 

The Hague, the 11th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


525. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogs and Srnarz. 


A gentleman of Bethune has passed this way, returning to 
Rome. We hear from his letters that the one sent to Paris with 
Sansurin was Embresem, a gentleman of Buckingham’s chambers,t 
not Lord Fillin. It is confirmed that he went about peace, for 
which Torras had made some overtures, and Buckingham having 


* Philip, born on Thursday, the 7th October. He was Elizabeth’s tenth 
child, but Louis, who died in 1625, is probably not counted by the ambassador. 

t gona Ashburnham ; but see Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, 
page 271, 
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shown him every courtesy, he decided to ask him to permit the 
sending of one*of his gentlemen to the Court, suggesting that 
it would be a good thing to adjust the differences between France 
and England, and turn their arms against the enemies of the 
common cause. Buckingham expressed his willingness and 
said he would send a gentleman of his own to learn what France 
proposed. When the two reached Paris the king would not 
see Embresem. However, the cardinal treated with him and 
there were negotiations for peace in secret. 

From this mission by Buckingham they argue here that he is 
very feeble, and he may have lost the high hopes he had from 
the malcontents of the realm. On the other side the cardinal 
seeing that his own fortunes depend upon the issue of these 
affairs, sees nothing but peace to strengthen his foothold, and 
if the wind does not change he will buy it at any price. He 
agreed to his Highness beginning the affair, but he has treated 
secretly with Embresem, thinking the opportunity a good one 
and being as anxious to take the affair out of the duke’s hand as to 
conclude peace. Embresem had left so they said, and every one - 
was anxious to see the fruits of the cardinal’s sowing. The 
whole Court here is full of curiosity. Montagu, who receives 
neither letters nor commissions, does not know what to sa 
except to boast of the forces of his king and the power of England. 
Marini openly states that if they hope the Huguenots will be 
included in the peace with England, they deceive themselves. 
Toras sent San Surin to represent his condition to the king, he 
being sick in bed owing to his continual labours. He says he 
will gladly die if his Majesty desires it, but commends himself 
and the remuants of the regiments which have been the glory 
of the French arms. The cardinal told them to hold out to the 
last gasp, they will certainly relieve them, and he will do all 
in his power to prevent the loss of the fort, well aware that the 
Most Christian could not make peace with such a blow to his 
reputation, Buckingham. seeing that provisions have been 
introduced into the fort contrary to his expectation, presses it 
more closely, and is now only two paces away. The cardinal 
proposed to send to the island five pinnaces or 6,000 foot to 
drive away the English, but those who understood the business 
better soon changed his opinion. They would need a much larger 
number of pinnaces fos so many men, which are not ready, and 
they would be furiously attacked by the English guns, so that 
they could not rely upon even a small portion reaching the 
fort. 

The Spaniards, who have promised so much and made the 
cardinal believe that the English fleet would be dissipated by 
their force by this time, have sent a captain to reconnoitre the 
French ports and forces. They say he only found six ships 
worthy of the name. Accordingly he announced that unless 
25 are ready, those of the king will not come to throfv themselves 
away for the sake of France. “There is a rumour here that three 
very fine ships are ready in Holland, but that the sailors will not 
serve against the King of England. 

Wt. 8284. v.27 
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Two English ships have arrived in the port of Villefranche. 
They came in six weeks, before the news of their departure arrived 
by land. Four others are expected which travelled in their 
ompany. Some English merchants, who were here, of those 
who withdrew from Marseilles, have gone post to Nice to see 
the bills of lading and give a goed start to the affair. Many 
orders have been printed about the freedom of the port, of which 
I enclose a plan. 

Turin, the 11th October, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


Oct. 11. 626. In the Council of Ten. 
Senato, That the letter of the Podest& of Malamocco of the 5th inst. 


Gucmeieetions about the firing of the guns of an English ship be referred to our 
dal _ councillors to decide as they see fit. 
Consigliodi X. “On the 13th October : 
Archives, That the matter referred to in the enclosed letters be referred 
to the Avogadori di Commun. * 
Ayes, 2. Noes, 1. Neutral, 2. 
That it be referred to the Sages of both sides. 
Ayes, 5. Noes, 0. Neutral, 0. . 


{Italian.] 


Enclosure, 527. Zuane Orzo, Podesta of Malamocco, to the Chiefs 
of the Council of Ten. 


On the 16th August last, under my predecessor, Francesco 

Pasqualigo, it happened that an English ship called the John 
’ and James, Captain Hugh Nivigian,* while in this port, at the 

24th hour, fired two guns with shot, one of which passed right 
through a fishing boat in the canal of la Canpana, and a fisherman 
named Liberal di Francesco, of Murano, was drowned for lack 
of help from Madaling Pollo, a fisherman in another boat. I 
report this so that process may be made. 

Malamocco, the 5th October, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


Oct. 11. 528. That the letters of the Podest&é of Malamocco of the 

Scat hee 5th inst. about the firing of guns from an English ship to the hurt 
oxi Comuni: of g fishing barque be referred to our councillors, so that they 
Archives. may decide as they see fit. ° 


Ayes, 15. Noes, 1. Neutral, 0. 


[Ztalian.] 
Oct. 13. 529. Atvise ConTaRiNni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
Sensto, to the Docs and Sznare. 
Dispacei, The ambassadors of Denmark after four useless audiences of the 


Taghtlterea. king and Council at length decided to cross to France, having already 


Archives, ken leave of his Majesty. _ By every reason they ought to be 
entrusted with some confidential power about the peace, but I am 





* His name should be Hugh ‘Treveghan, and he had letters of marque iseued 
to him on the 11th August, 1626. Cal. S.P. Dom. 1628-9, page 289. 
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assured that they obtained no other reply, save that the first to give 
offence should ‘also be the first to make overtures. Further, the 
confirmed reports of a Catholic League require all Protestants to 
move cautiously now, lest they commit themselves more than necessary. 
They purpose trying whether the ford is easier in France, as for 
his own ends and in order to lull the English to sleep Cardinal 
Richelieu is covertly somewhat concerned in their despatch. I find, 
however, that this affair of the peace will be but accessory, the matter 
being so involved, independently of its having been referred to Savoy, 
that their chief object will be to obtain some sure continuous assisiance 
for their master which may serve as an example to this side, so that 
meanwhile by gaining time they may do the best they can for their 
own interests. 

From the results of this negotiation your Excellencies will perceive 
that the English will not be the first, believing their movements 
beneficial for the public cause, with which they veil the other more 
secret mysteries ; while to a king related to this crown and an ally, 
who is in great danger on their account, they deny his request to 
press for peace. From this it may be inferred that Wake’s proposal 
at Venice is as yet unsupported by any orders, as also Montagu’s 
ideas, based it is supposed here upon suspicions of Savoy, as that 
young man undoubtedly acts under the direction of Buckingham, 
whose only pole star is his passion for worsting the cardinal’s party 
and also saving himself, as he hopes to do by taking the islands and 
through the profit to be derived from the salt and wine and other 
merchandise of the Loire and Garonne. 

Everybody speaks of this Catholic League as of a monster, should 
the French join it, and it is said that doing so they will in the end 
be deluded. The Dutch ambassador told me that the English 
exaggerate the matter more than anyone else and Carleton in 
particular, to interest all Protestants in these movemenis of theirs, 
but the States will do their utmost to remain neutral, for The peace 
between the two crowns, as the Dutch were quite as much injured 
by the English through maritime reprisals as by the Spaniards 
themselves, with whom the United Provinces were at open war. 
He told me besides that the king and the Court, whither he went 
lately about the affair of his ships, laid great stress, with regard to 
this Catholic League, on the determination of the Turks not to adhere 
to the peace of Hungary without including their friends, the Princes 
of Germany, and that Sir Thomas Roe (Ros) wrote that the Ottoman 
ministers complained to him that whilst he was so urgently dissuading 
them from this peace, his king had never cont: ibuted the promised 
supply of money to Gabor, whereupon it was proposed in the Council 
to send the remittances to Venice, the ambassador having made a 
promise to that effect. 

Upon this last point, which would be very important, I have no 
confirmation that Burlamacchi, the Levant Company or any other 
merchants have orders about such a remittance, nor can I convince 
myself of it at the present moment, when money is so very scarce. 
However, I will keep on the watch. Meanwhile this will serve as a 
light, and I will encourage the support of affairs there, always bearing 
in mind the republic’s interests, as in the present fluctuations of 
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Europe a diversion in those parts is considered the safest and most 
useful of any. 

The despatch to the islands of this reinforcement being delayed, 
some Irishmen have gone over, and the Scots begin to enter 
this kingdom on their march to the place of embarcation ; they 
are the troops originally destined for Denmark. 

It is confirmed that the fort has been succoured. The com- 
mander of the landing, Colonel Boros, the best soldier in the 
English army, having been killed, his body has been brought 
hither accompanied by letters from the duke, in consequence 
of which they say the king will give him a state funeral.* The 
more a good result is delayed, the more does hope languish, and 
the Puritans here speak ill of the duke, as if through him the perils 
of la Rochelle and the league with Spain must give the last shock 
to the Huguenots. 

The Dutch ambassador cannot obtain the release of his Indiamen, 
which for their better security were lately taken into Portsmouth 
harbour, but as they wished to take away their suils, the con- 
signment was refused. Meanwhile, they await replies from 
Holland, and if these do not produce some disturbance they will 
at least contain serious complaints. , 

I wrote that transferring the port from Leghorn to Villafranca 
as Savoy designed, was not easy, as all the merchants extol the 
good treatment they received at Leghorn, where the factors of 
the. wealthy Genoese purchase their goods immediately, and 
owing to the facility of sale the vessels are unloaded at once, 
increasing both trade and profit. It is indeed possible that 
from its closeness the business now transacted by the Levant 
Company at Marseilles with Syria and other Turkish ports, 
might be transferred to Villafranca, on account of the present 
misunderstandings with France, but as yet I do not hear of 
any decision. I will attend to this and second the project 
as directed, but I suspect that all do not quite trust the Duke of 
Savoy. 

Secretary Coke having chanced to return from the Court, 
I carried out my instructions about Roe’s courteous offers to 
our Bailo about the Turk killed by one of your subjects. He 
promised to tell his Majesty, and this still further increases the 
mutual good will. I also spoke to him about the adjustment 
between the two crowns to prevent additional mischief, urging 
him to lend a helping hand to good intentions and to the need 
of Denmark. He answered with the usual phrases, especially 
as he is the creature of the duke, whose will directs the whole 
affair, as during his absence the king decides on nothing, and 
for this reason Savoy caresses Montagu. 

I have not sent my packets by France since the seizure at 
Calais of those dated the 6th August. I keep an eye on all the 
other roads, and so far no letters have gone without mine. How- 
ever, as they depend pn the winds and other chances, they will 





“* He was buried in Westminster Abbey near the tomb of Sir Francis Vere. 
The funeral took place on Tuesday, the 2nd November, with great pomp. Birch: 
Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, page 281. 
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no longer arrive weekly as heretofore, but many will come on 
the same day. I will do what I can to prevent such trouble. 
London, the 13th October, 1627. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
530. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. 


I can discover nothing about the letters which reached the 
Resident of Savoy. He may be expecting the Count of Moretta 
to bring some reply about the reconciliation between the two 
crowns. I have little hope and much fear. Half a word from 
the cardinal might have engaged the count, and he may have 
committed the duke to an affair of which the issue will not be 
for the general advantage or in conformity with his views. 

Buckingham was in danger of his life through the attempt of 
of a Frenchman sent by Toras, according to a report current 
fiere for several days. But it has died away, and was not generally 
credited as being incompatible with the noble and generous 
nature of Toras, well known to every one. However, this report 
is now circulated again with more vigour than ever, corroborated 
by documents and printed papers. The English lay the blame 
on _a conspicuous personality, to wit the Cardinal Richelieu. 

Paris, the 13th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


. 


531. To the Proveditore of the Fleet. 


Owing to the scarcity of wheat, we desire a good quantity 
brought, and seeing that only Albania, Dragomestri and 
Candelle are open to our subjects, which have been frequented 
for some time by western ships, we direct you to see tha’ western 
ships are not received or allowed to lade in those places, always 
taking care not to offend the Turks. If you come across foreign 
ships with wheat from the Turkish dominions going to other 
states, you will conduct them hither, assuring the purser that 
they shall receive reasonable satisfaction and hire for the ship. 
You will put experienced men on board to see that they obey 
your orders. 

The like to the follawing : 

The Captain in the Gulf. 
The Governor of the Galleys of the Condemned. 
The Captain of the Guard of Candia. 
The Captains of the Great Galleys. 
Ayes, 71. Noes, 1. Neutral, 3. 
{Ztakian.] 


532. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
DocE and SENaTE. Pi 
Toras could not hold out beyond the 8th. He informed the 
king of this at the very moment that he arrived at Saumur. The 
king sent back, I know not how, to hold out another twenty-four 
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hours, when he would make every effort to relieve him. If that 
failed Toras could do what he thought best. On the night of the 8th 
the king issued his orders, entrusting the enterprise to Desplan, 
Beuliew and other brave leaders. These set out in 35 pinnaces, 
laden with picked men, munitiong and food, at the darkest 
moment. As they went silently forward they came among 
the English sentinels, who at once gave the alarm. A valourous 
but blind contest took place resulting in the French forcing the 
hostile pinnaces so that 22 of their own reached Toras without 
great hurt under cover of the night. The provisions will last 
for six weeks for the garrison. Six hundred men, mostly cadets and 
nobles, entered the fort. I enclose a letter communicating this 
event, which was brought hither in two days. It was afterwards 
confirmed by the arrival of Botru, sent -by Monsieur to the queen 
regnant. The letters add no more, except that the eleven 
remaining boats were either sunk or taken by the enemy, and 
two, very roughly handled, were with great difficulty got to 
land. Here they believe that this has saved Toras and the fort 
and rendered Buckingham’s task hopeless. They predict from 
this single event the disappearance of the Huguenot arty, the 
fall of La Rochelle and the final ruin of the King of England as 
well as every success for the royal arms. They think that 
Buckingham will be compelled to withdraw owing to the season. 
Moreover, the king’s fleet is now collecting in the port of Morbihan 
and is beginning to take shape. They therefore think that with 
the Rochellese shut in, the Huguenots in the rest of the kingdom 


. without leaders, money or assistance, and the French fleet com- 


manding the sea, they will be«reduced to great straits. In 
addition to this, the Spanish promises still pertain, and it 
would not be remarkable if the Spaniards, seeing the game 
was not dangerous, appeared in these waters, fascinating the 
French by their friendship and confirming their command over 
this monarchy. 

Paris, the i4th October, 1627. 

[ftalian.] 


533. Copy of a letter from Niort. 


Sir:—I must communicate "the good news which has just 
reached this town. On the night of last Thursday and Friday, 
MM. d’Esplan, Beaulieu, Persac, Cusac and several other gentle- 
men and picked sailors, to the number of 700, entered Ré in 35 
barques, of which some eight or ten were wrecked on our shores. 
Twenty-five have entered laden with food. There wasa very great 
fight. We donot know the result, but M. de Thoras has shown by the 
fires he lighted that he has received the relief. This has given 
the king extreme joy on his arrival. The French fleet is all 
assembled at Morbihane We think that the Spanish one has now 
arrived there. 

Niort, the 9th October, 1627. 

_ [Prench.] 
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Oct. 16. 834. To the Ambassador in France. 


Senato, 


Secrote. The scanty progress of the English arms and the changed 
Deliberazioni. feelings may make peace between the two kings neay. We hear 
. Jenctian from England to-day that they do not expect much from the 

omves: attack on the fost. The king made a temperate reply to the 
offices of the Danish ambassadors. You will see what Carleton 
writes about negotiations between the Spaniards and the Dutch. 
This will enable you to discover the truth, though it may all be 


artifice. 
Ayes, 82. Noes,0. Neutral, 0. 
[Italian.] 
Oct. 16. 535. Sesasriano Venier, Venetian Ambassador at Constan- 
Senato, tinople, to the Docs and Szwnate. 


Diopecel The ships S. Gio. Evangelista and Pesce Brun are leaving this 
Costantinopoli.port on Monday. I have ordered them to go together and at 
Jonenan Castelli to await the English ship, which is about to leave. 

The master has promised me to make the voyage in their company 
and treat them so that they may give a good account to your 
Excellencies and render him worthy of the favour of the state. 
I have promised him nothing, but have urged him to act thus, 
and if he does so he will certainly deserve recognition. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 16th October, 1627. 

[Ltalian. ] 


Oct. 16. 536. Atvisz Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, - 


Sonato, to the Dogz and Senate. h 
Secreta, 


Dispacci, As my last despatch of the 13th has not yet crossed the sea, 

Tughiliorre. T add these present in the hope of their profiting by an opportunity 

Ashe which does not often recur. The ambassadors from Denmark have 
not yet gone, being short of money, as they came with limited funds 
expecting their expenses to be defrayed and to make a short stay. 
They insist upon having a certain sum from the king on account 
of their master’s credits, or on that of interest for a million florins 
previously lent.to this crown, as no merchant will undertake to 
supply them. For the rest they think little about peace, the fruit 
not yet being ripe at this Court. 

Beblitz formerly Mansfelt’s servant, having returned from Den- 
mark is to go to the fleet, being summoned by the duke. He reports 
that the King of Denmark has withdrawn to a safe position which 
can be flooded all round, and if aided with a little money he would 
defend himself vigorously, especially as the Margrave of Baden 
with his forces has joined him by way of the Baltic, while the 
two imperialist armies certainly cannot subsist long in the duchy 
of Holstein, on which account they will not attack any fortified 
place. 

I understand that the galleon St. Esprit taken ~unawares in 
the Texel by his Majesty’s shifs, has been brought into Harwich. 
I do not hear any great uproar about this event despite its import- 
ance, as the English know they have gone too far in forcing harbours, 
and the Dutch who are thus injured, cannot take their revenge without 
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doing just what the Spaniards desire. Four Dutch men-of-war 
have made their appearance, it is said to convey the three East 
Indiamen which were seized. The ministers are suspicious 
‘of this and remonstrated with the Dutch ambassador, who 
apologised saying he had not heard of it and did not believe his 
masters would show violence although they were dragged that 
way. In the course of conversation with me, however, he said that 
he made the pilots of these ships come to London and they assured 
him that leaving port, especially at night, was very perilous. I conclude 
that he contemplates effecting their escape, principally because he 
has sent his secretary to Holland. He also told me he would rather 
they had been sunk than seized because of the inevitable consequences, 
I do not know if he speaks from bravado but I know full well that 
everything is being done to bring about a rupture, as I reported, 
and that the Spaniards could not be better served. He added that 
having often shown his suspicion to the ministers about the negotiations 
of Gerbier and Rubens in the Netherlands, under the auspices of 
Carleton and the Abbot Scaglia, the king. gave him to understand 
that he had recently desired Gerbier to interfere no more in the matter, 
I believe because he does not meet with the reciprocity he expected 
from the Spaniards, now they find matters going so evidently to 
their advantage. However, I will keep on the watch in case there be 
anything more abstruse as I understand that the English took advantage 
of these negotiations to divert the new league of the Dutch with 
France. 

Through the gentleman sent by the Queen of Bohemia to announce 


, her confinement, I hear that Carleton asks leave to return home but 


he will not get it. He fills that post at extraordinary cost without 
maintenance from home; he sees things going daily from bad to 
worse and that there is not much chance of his transacting any 
important state business at that Court. 

The reinforcement has not yet started owing to the usual want 
of money, and for the same reason I hear that they are unable to 
make the remittances to Venice for Gabor, the Ambassador Roe 
having pledged him to this much to prevent the Turks from making 
peace with the emperor. 

London, the 16th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


537. ANnzoLo ConTaRINI, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


The gentleman sent to France with news of the promotion 
of Cardinal Berulle has returned with letters of the 30th ult., 
reporting that Fort St. Martin has been relieved two more times 
and the English are in a very bad way as they have nothing more 
to hope from the weather, the season or reinforcements, and the 
means by which they profited at first now inflict more harm 
upon them even than arms, and the strong winds and bad weather 
force them to attempt nothing further and to think of with- 
drawing. The ambassador confirmed this in stronger terms, 
saying that the lack of men and food, if nothing else, would compel 
the enemy to withdraw, as they could not receive the least help 
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from La Rochelle owing to the fort built by Targoni. The Duke 
of Guise had a greatly strengthened fleet and with the 40 Dunkirk 
ships promised by the Spaniards they would have more than 
110 large men-of-war, with several smaller ones. This would 
make the English want to get away, and they might be too late 
and repent of ever thinking of the enterprise. Buckingham, 
so he said, had decided to send a kinsman accompanied by the 
Castellan of Fort St. Martin to the king, doubtless to offer peace, 
but his Majesty declared he would listen to no proposals for 
an agreement before the English withdrew their forces and 
ceased hostilities. The king was going to join the powerful army 
encamped under La Rochelle. He meant to subdue the rebels. 
The Rochellese had proved their disloyalty by the help they gave 
to this English force. This would be a favourable opportunity 
to deprive the Huguenots of their fortresses while leaving them 
the free exercise of their religion. 
« He went on to state that the States of Holland and the Duke 
of Savoy were actively engaged in trying to reconcile the two 
kings. The English had begun the trouble. It could have been 
Co before the mischief became incurable. Despite this 

ontagu, the first time the duke referred to it, said he had not 
sufficient authority to withdraw the forces, and promised to 
write for it; this delay might do harm as once the English force 
was defeated there would be more matter and he could not say 
what his king would decide ; now he is strong by land and sea. 
The ambassador spoke frankly, very different from his usual 
reserve, he has done so only since receiving his last letters. 

Bethune goes about the Court claiming credit for his master 
for making peace with his foreign enemies in order to introduce 
it into his own state. Too impatient to wait two days for the 
ordinary he had a long audience of the pope on Wednesday, 
though the gentleman only arrived on Tuesday night, and so 
imbued his Holiness with his views that at present to hear the 
pope amounts to the same thing as listening to Bethune. 

Rome, the 16th October, 1627. 

(Italian. ] ¢ 


588. Marc Anronio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Docx and*SENatTE. 


I enclose a plan of the works about’ La Rochelle and a very 
biting reply to Buckingham’s manifesto. Buckingham has 
received a fresh fleet and has posted more small boats in such a 
way as to prevent further relief of the fort. But Marini says 
that they cannot resist the winds and the sea and they will 
have to sail away. But he also fears the fall of the fort and the 
loss of the island, though he hopes that La Rochelle will be shut 
in, and that the Spanish ships will create a great diversion in 
England. He says they will sail with the French towards that 
kingdom. They will not give battle, but will play for safety. 
We hear they are already on the way to join the French. The 
queen mother has sent a gold chain to each of the captains, and 
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one of diamonds to the Commander Toledo, perhaps by the 
advice of Cardinal Berulle. 

News has reached Montagu that a courier has been found dead 
Ketween Brussels and Lorraine. He thinks he was coming to 
him, although he has no commissioys. He has sent to England, 
and they say that Embresem has gone thither, as the cardinal 
.wishes to negotiate an accommodation in the name of the king 
and not of Buckingham. I fancy that Scaglia has orders to go 
to England, so that some one may have a hand in the peace 
on the duke’s behalf, even if it is not negotiated here. 

Turin, the 17th October, 1627. 

[Ztalian.} 


539. Marc Anronio Papaviy, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the DocE and Srnars. 


When Montagu asked me for a passport, I evaded the question 
by a general reply, trying to divert him from the idea. I have 
not writtea to Milan either to have a passport asked for him, 
but have merely notified the request, adding thaj orders will 
come from your Serenity. 

Turin, the 17th October, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


540. Zorz1 Zorz, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Srenatr. 


Since I have been in France J have become so used to see 
things contrary to all reason and since that I do not believe 
I shall ever have pleasing news to send. The Count of Moretta 
goes back to Piedmont Jaden with fair words. The stiffness of 
the Dutch over renewing the alliance has again roused Cardinal 
Berulle and his party who desire an offensive and defensive 
alliance between the two crowns. The cardinal cannot hope to 
conquer La Rochelle without a fleet, and cannot for a long while 
gather a naval force sufficient to meet Buckingham. He would 
not entrust the matter to the Dutch even if they were allied to 
France. He has therefore set on foot negotiations once more 
through Berulle and Mirabello, and for this reason Rambouillet 
has been confirmed for Spain. * 

The French wish the differences of the Genoese with Savoy 
to serve as a diversion and to bridle his Highness in the negotiations 
of Montagu with England and Lorraine. The queen regnant 
favours this alliance. 

Meanwhile, the rumour persists that the Spanish galleons will 
soon appear. The queen regnant publishes it, Berulle asserts it 
and Mirabello adds that they will have 6,000 men on board. 
The French believe it and are already thinking, with this help, 
of giving battle to the Fnglish ; so they are now offering public 
prayers in the churches of Paris. A single Spanish pilot of Biscay 
has been to see the king and went on practically at once to 
reconnoitre the position and Buckingham’s fleet. 
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We hear of no considerable progress with the French fleet, 
though the mother and wife of the Duke of Angouléme told me 
yesterday that the Duke of Guise had written that he could not 
build anything upon it for a considerable time yet and the 
Spaniards have let it be understood that until the French can 
show twice as many ships as their own, they will not make any 
advances, to avoid the risk of being left alone. 

Paris, the 18th October, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


541. Giovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and Srnare. 

The prince ‘arrived here on Monday night, and on the following 
day I went to pay my respects. He expressed great regret at this 
last act of the English, as it increases the difficulty of the States 
in maintaining their neutrality. This is the point upon which 
all their debates turn, and they have been very numerous and 
lengthy this week. The French ambassador has been to audience 
ten times, demanding satisfaction. To one he took the captain 
who escaped from the ship captured by the English, to make 
deposition upon the fact. Carleton told me the day before 


yesterday that he heard from the Queen of Bohemia that the 


French ambassador complained the prisoners had been ill-treated. 
He said we must not credit such announcements because he 
knew otherwise. He promised to show me an account of the 
affair, but it has not come yet. 

They have tried to get the French ambassador to moderate 
his demands for revenge and compensation, pointing out that 
they do not wish to make the English think they are biassed. 
He assured them that he would do everything to obtain satisfaction 
for his master. I hear it is proposed that the English shall replace 
the ship in the port, which the ambassador would accept. He 
wanted, however, some demonstration against the English ships 
arrested at Texel after the others had taken their booty to 
England. He tried hard to have them fired on (battutt), but this 
was considered too violent a step. Carleton objected, adducing 
a similar action of the Dutch ships in his king’s ports, and also 
an article in the alliance granting liberty to pursue against enemies 
on either side. The-French maintain that their interests are 
reserved in this particular, and I fancy that this applies also to 
all other allied and neutral powers. In any case the matter is a 
very difficult one, and the prince and all the ministry, who desire 
the conclusion of their alliance with France, regret the event deeply. 
The English ambassador, on the contrary, is delighted, especially 
a8 news arrived from France last Thursday of the capture of 
Fort St. Martin. I have received no confirmation from Zorzi 
and so I am reserved about announcing it. The Queen of 
Bohemia, with the usual curiosity of ladies, asked me about the 
news, saying that I ought to be glad as it would give a favourable 
turn to affairs. I told her my advices were only rumours from 
Paris, and I could not wax warm over an event from which the 
common cause could not, to all appearances, receive any advantage. 
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Carleton, who was present, said he thought that if it had not 
fallen it must be very near it. The Earl of Holland had left 
England for the island on the 5th. He would be in time to 
garrison the fort, as they had to hold as well as to capture it. 
From all appearances it seems that the English also mean to 
rase Fort St. Louis and that will make the contest more fierce than 
ever. However, the arrival of the Earl of Holland will probably 
lead to the duke’s return to London. Until then they may not 
do anything here about the despatch of their ambassadors, who 
are not yet nominated. They delay in the hope of finding some 
adjustment in order to give satisfaction to the French in this 
matter of the ship. 

Scaglia has embarked twice for England but had to return 
owing to contrary winds. He goes with the idea of forcing France 
to an adjustment. On Saturday, the last time I saw him, he said 
there was no one in France who knew the real state of affairs. 
Richelieu knew that it was best for the crown and hignself to make. 
a good peace ; but Berulle, Arbo, the Garde des Sceaux and Fiat 
formed a separate party, which, while ostensibly united with him 
did not want peace on any account, as these commotigns serve their 
private interests, for example Berulle has obtained the red hat 
through his invectives against the Huguenots. 

The Hague, the 18th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


542. To the Bailo at Constantinople. 


We send you a copy of the letters from the ambassador in 
England of the 15th ult., with ,papers from the Council there 
about forbidding the English merchants to take the cargoes of 
foreigners without paying fees to their consuls. When we have 
received the necessary information from you we will inform 
you of our wishes. In the meantime this will guide you as to 
what you shall inform us. 

Ayes, 78. Noes, 2. Neutral, 7. 

[Ltalian. ] 


543. To the Ambassador in England. 


Acknowledge receipt of his letters; the advices agree with 
those from other places. Send the Senate’s decision of the 
12th September last year abbut hiring, to serve until fresh 
instructions arrive from the Five Savii alla Mercanzia. For 
the rest, where all appearances are so deceptive it is necessary 
to wait for the event. Commend his actions with respect to the 
Mantuan ambassador, Strozzi, 

Ayes, 96. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. 

[Ltalian.] 


544. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to 
* the Dogs and SENATE. ‘ 


On the slippery foundation of the number of fires lighted on 
the island they concluded that the relief had reached Toras. 
Every one now remarks that although twelve days have passed 
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since this occurred, no confirmation has arrived, there are no 
further particulars and no courier has come. Thus the general 
opinion now is that although the fort was certainly relieved, 
the amount was much less. Yesterday morning I say two letters, 
one from Baron Scenese, who is with the king, confirming the 
common view; -he other from the Marquis of Rhoni, master 
of the ordnance, stating that only seven barques got to St. Martin, 
and all the rest were destroyed or captured by the English. 

In order to see the English fleet the king went on the 13th 
from Dampier to the port of il Piombo, with a good number of 
men. The English guessed or discovered his presence and 
received him with an earthquake of artillery in his honour, more 
for display than hurt. Toras’s brother, the Bishop of Nimes, 
writes this, adding that the king and those with him admired 
the large number of ships and the order and discipline with which 
the force was drawn up, but the salutation they gave him kindled 
his wrath and poisoned his mind, as being a sign of disrespect. 

» Paris, the 20th October, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


.845. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to 
the Docs and SENATE. 


To-day a courier has arrived with letters from the king to 
both queens. He came in two days and not finding them here 
he went after them. Such haste means the best news. Private 
letters are earlier in date than the king’s. They state that the 
English, having lost hope of reducing the fort by hunger since 
the relief, decided to make a final attempt at a storm. While 
they were making the necessary preparations on’ the night of the 
17th, the whole regiment of Nevaers crossed to the island in 
29 barques, by the usual route, which was badly guarded. They 
number 3,000 men, among the best disciplined and ¢he finest 
in the kingdom. The king was expecting some great and generous 
sortie at any moment, as he had ordered. The English, seeing 
the position was hopeless, and in order not to leave empty handed, 
had sent to their ships a part of their guns and the pick of the 
possessions of the unhappy islanders. A confidential friend 
tells me that such is the contents of these letters. When the 
queens reach Paris to-morrow we shall know all, 

Paris, the 22nd October, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


546. Anzoto ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Docs and Sznare. 


A report is current here, coming from persons who discuss 
the affairs of the world with knowledge that the kings of France 
and Spain have an understanding, not by a formal alliance but 
by a secret understanding between Cardinal Richelieu and the 
Count of Olivares, to surprise Ireland, where they have such 
intelligence with the people as to render the enterprise safe. 
For this purpose the Most Christian recently hastened on the 
renewal of the alliances with the Dutch to prevent them from 
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helping England ; they say that among the articles is one providing 
that the Dutch shall not assist declared enemies of the crown of 
France, an article not registered publicly but kept secret between 
the parties. 

Apparently the pope encourages this design, considering the 
Trish as subjects of the apostolic see and therefore wishing them 
free from subjection to a heretic prince. I remember that the 
pope once talked to me of Ireland with great delight. He assured 
me that they were vassals of the Church, and gloried in the 
fact. They frequently came to Rome assuring his Holiness 
of the devotion of all their race to the Roman pontiff; and 
nothing pleased them better than to see the pope, kiss his feet 
with the utmost humiliation and receive indulgences. Among 
other things they are accustomed to bring before him great 
baskets of wheat, asking him to bless them, assuring him that 
when they take it back to Ireland, every one will rush to get 
some, and will eat a small mouthful with great devotion, believing 
they are doing themselves good (beatificarsi). . 

Some of the wisest, however, think that this Irish expedition 
will not take place, although the Spaniards might use it for their 
own purposes to keep France and England apart; that tho 
French will not attempt anything of the kind, but only publish 
it in order to compel the English to desist from the present 
hostilities. I say this in reply to the letter of your Excellencies 
of the 16th. about the way the pope encourages France and 
Spain to make war on the English. They might receive incite- 
ment from this quarter, but not money or any affective aid, 
in my belief. 

Rome, the 23rd October, 1627.« 

[Ltalian.] 


547. AnzoLo ConraRini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogs and Senate. 


Of French affairs Bethune told me that 3,000 Scots gathered 
to reinforce Buckingham, practically mutinied and refused to 
go when they learned on embarkation that they were sent to 
fight the French, justifying their disobedience by the favour, 
and ancient privileges which they acknowledge from the French 
crown, and their long connection therewith. No protests or 
punishments would avail, and they said they were quite ready 
to fight against anyone soever provided their king was attacked 
in his own dominions. I am not sure whether this news is true 
or proceeds merely from his hot head. He seemed not to know 
whether his king would lend an ear to proposals of peace or would 
consent to make one while a hostile force remained on his soil, 
but he abides by his opinion that if he had to advise his Majesty 
he would urge him to come to terms on every account, provided 
they did not wish to include his subjects in the treaty. He 
expressed the view thas, the English cotld not have played the 
Spaniards’ game better than they have done, and the Spaniards 
had known how to profit by the chance. This he proved by 
the plight of the King of Denmark, whom France and England 
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first supported, the latter inducing him to take arms against 
the Emperor and then abandoned him in his extreme need. It 
all showed the imprudence of Buckingham and the weakness 
of the king, though he might have some lucid intervals and 
recognise how he had been deluded by Buckinghain’s specious 
promises. He did not see by what resource the duke could continue 
to go about or rule in England, when all were against him, even 
before this enterprise (che non sa con qual scampo potra pit portarsi 
o regnare in Inghilterra che prima anche di questa intrapresa 
tutta Tera contro). He commended the prudence of some in 
France who had replied to his manifesto, and one in particular, 
who deals with him very freely, under the name of a Huguenot. 
He concluded that he did not believe that anything remained 
for the English force, seeing its present condition, the advanced 
season and the strength of the French, but to withdraw. 

Rome, the 23rd October, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


° 548. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy 
to the DocE and Srnate. 


,We have no news of the peace negotiations. They have sent a 
steward of Abbot Scaglia to England with Montagu’s messenger. 
This is chiefly due to the news that the gentleman sent by 
Buckingham to Paris has gone on to England, where he may 
have some negotiations, ant they want Scaglia to have a share. 
The hopes of the queen mother are all based on help from Spain. 
She talks of it every day, but nothing is heard of the sailing of 
the ships. News comes from Lyons that 25 out of 30 boats 
have entered Fort St. Martin, while three others got in before, 
but this is not confirmed and is not believed. Count Fiesco 
reported the death of Toras here. It may be true, as he was ill, 
but it is not certain. The English are bombarding. the fort 
and many have entered La Rochelle for its defence. The arrival 
of reinforcements for Buckingham is confirmed. I hear that 
the plague has appeared among the French and English troops. 

Turin, the 24th October, 1627. 

Postscript—Since writing the above I know that a courier 
reached Montagu a few hours ago from England. He has sent 
me various items of news thus brought. JI do not send them 
because I wish to make sure. Montagu is to see the duke to-morrow, 
and I hope I shall have better certainty. 

[Italian.] 


549. Atvisz Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and Srnate. 


So long ago as Montagu’s first return from Turin, I discovered 
through some intercepted letters the object of Savoy with regard 
to the port of Villafranca and wrote about it. Subsequently 
I watched its development, the merchants in general hanging 
back although invited by the’Council to avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by Savoy. All those with whom I have spoken 
tell me that no trust can be placed in the Duke of Savoy, and 
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when 15 to 20 ships are in the port under the guns of the fortress 
he will be able to make reprisals and avail himself of such goods 
and money as they may have on board for his own ends, in keeping 
with his restless character. They also told me that Villafranca 
would benefit England because salt fish and cloth might be 
conveyed to Spain, who will not,allow them to come direct, 
as they are now sent from Leghorn. But so long as the Duke of 
Savoy is distrusted by Spain and not very friendly with France, 
this advantage will not obtain, as the natives of Marseilles would 
stop unarmed vessels or other coasting craft on their passage 
and the whole plan would be reduced to utter confusion. 

I find that this indirect trading from Leghorn or other ports 
on those coasts is extremely detrimental to the interests of Venice, 
which is too far away to afford the same convenience; but I 
understand that should the communication with Hamburg be 
stopped, the channel by which all Germany and Poland are 
supplied with English goods, it might easily be transferred 
to Venice. Possibly this pretext for openly inviting the English 
by some advantages, following the example of other powers, 
might not prove impolitic, without giving umbrage to Leghorn 
or other Italian ports from which the transmission of goods 
to Germany would be neither convenient nor profitable. I am 
told that on this account a variety of merchandise has arrived lately 
in Venice from England for the first time for many years, but I 
observe that of seven ships which are now about to sail for the 
Strait all go direct to Leghorn and one bound straight for Venice 
is unable to make up a full cargo. In short, for the above reasons 
and others I have mentioned about the ready sale for their goods 
which these merchants obtain a4 Leghorn, I scarcely think the 
will abandon that port which is already so well established. 
Possibly, while the English are unable to trade in France, Spain 
or Germany, they may at first make some move from necessity 
to Villafranca, but no one believes that they will continue to 
do so for the reasons given, and also because the site isnot adapted 
for the sale of much merchandise. Should the opportunity 
present itself I will keep both eye and harid intent on your 
Serenity’s commands so as to further the trade of Venice, from 
which I am well aware that the opulence and real prosperity 
of empires proceed. 

London, the 25th October, 1627. 

[Ltalian.]} 


550. Axvise Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Srnate. 


From what has been done so far for peace by the ambassadors of 
the King of Denmark, his Majesty's uncle and confederate, who 
is in danger of losing his crown through the English, and from what 
I have always written, that without Buckingham nothing of importance 
will be decided, your, Excellencies may easily imagine what 
more can be hoped. Nevertheless, on receiving your commands 
of the 17th September, which are expressed more strongly than here- 
tofore, I contrived under other pretexts to see such of the ministers 
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with whom I have most intimacy, who are anxious for the common 
weal and have access to the king’s closet. One was Secretary Conway, 
who told me before I opened my lips that he had communicated 
to his Majesty that part of the letters of the Ambassador Wake in 
which your Excellencies recommend and discuss the benefit of the 
union with Francer He added that Wake had sent the original 
paragraph in Italian, saying it was word for word your reply. He 
said the king was much pleased with your opinion and advice as 
fitting your friendship, commending the sound prudence of the 
republic. Availing myself of this happy coincidence I thought 
fit to go to the extreme limits of my instructions. After alluding 
to your desire for the welfare of this kingdom and of the common cause, 
I expatiated upon the difficulties of taking the fort after the succour 
it has received, on the king’s honour being fully vindicated by having 
set his foot on the enemy’s soil, on the ruin to this kingdom by 
the destruction of its trade and finally painted in dark colours the 
loss to Germany and to the whole of Christendom, for whose welfare 
the republic was always urging the two crowns to an adjustment, 
endeavouring not to pledge themselves so freely as to cause the repulse 
of other foreign ministers, but also not to do injustice to the republic's 
views, which are very decided and clearly expressed. 

The Secretary Conway replied: Your Excellency knows that I 
have always favoured peace ; I shall urge it whenever an opportunity 
occurs and will keep on the watch for any overture, for the sake of 
the common weal, out of esteem for the republic and because of the 
glory my son-in-law Wake might win; but to speak confidentially, 
this fruat is not yet ripe. 

My rejoinder failed to elicit clearly in what the wnripeness 
consisted, but he told nle in disjointed sentences that the French have 
no wish for peace, because they give themselves a prey to the Spaniards. 
Richelieu, whilst saying that he will not interfere in the business, 
obtains the red hat for Berulle, who managed the whole of this affair. 

In order to make him unbosom himself further I said that the 
French could not speak first, because the enemy is in their territory, 
and as to the Spaniards I understood that Messia had left ill content, 
having been denied the fortress or harbour he asked as security, 
but this tie would be attributed entirely to the hostilities of England, 
as supposing the Dutch to be neutral, France, to defend her islands 
must apply to those who are strong at sea, these pernicious designs 
being rendered plausible by the English manifest to the effect that 
the war was for the service of the Huguenots. 

Conway rejoined : We believe that the secret league and understand- 
ing is concluded, as Messia has not only proclaimed tt at Brussels, 
but refused to further any treaty with us. This agrees with what 
I reported the Dutch ambassador told me. Through another channel, 
however, I hear that a gentleman who manages the affairs of the 
English Catholics and is consequently utterly Spanish, is to go to 
Brussels, I know for certain that he has already been there three 
times, being sent by the Court and was then stopped. I will keep 
good watch upon him. 

After much beating about the bush I elicited that the first steps 
in the negotiation might be made at the French Court, with reference 
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to the English manifest, whereby they declare that they merely demand 
the observance of the terms previously granted to the Huguenots, 
as guaranteed by King Charles. I hear nothing of what the French 
= pretensions may be. If the passage was open, one might smoothe 
the path covertly through his Excellency Zorzi, but as the letters 
have to go round by the Netherlands or await the return from Italy, 
important changes might occur in the interval and I see no prospect 
of success, since those who wish for good results can only hope jor 
it at the outset through secrecy, as these formal embassies from 
Denmark and other open offices performed by the Dutch are imme- 
diately opposed and annihilated by the Spanish faction and by 
other endless passions and interests, to the prejudice of the powers 
and the detriment of their offices. 

When I referred to Montagu and his professing to have powers 
for an adjustment Conway said to me with a laugh: Unless he has 
commissions from others, meaning the duke whose creature he is, 
he is certainly not authorised by the king, as I wrote his instructions 
with my own hand and had them signed by his Majesty. 

I spoke subsequently with the Earl of Pembroke, who after staying 
several months in the country with the king, came to London, where 
I visited him. I spoke to him to the same effect upon this subject. 
He expressed the same views as Conway, but more frankly, assuring 
me that until the king sees the result of the fort he will listen to nothing, 
nor will he form any decision. He added in confidence: Ina few 
days we shall know for certain what we may hope in this matter, 
either it will be ours or the approach of winter will compel our fleet 
to withdraw. In either case I believe the king will give ear to peace, 
with especial regard for the opinion and esteem of the republic. 

I replied that the result of the fort on the contrary, would render 
any arrangement difficult, as the balance will lean too much to one 
side or the other. He rejoined: To say the truth some are of this 
opinion, but the king remains very decided and is constant to the 
idea. I believe this constancy to proceed from the absence of the 
Duke of Buckingham as it is not based on any reason. Such is 
the way in which I shall proceed in executing my instructions. 
Meanwhile from the enclosed your Excellencies will learn something 
more on the same subject. 

London, the 25th October, 1627. 

{Italian ; deciphered.} 


Oct. 25, $51. Atvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, to the Dogz and SEnate. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, When the Danish ambassadors were on the eve of departure, 
Inghulterra. gq present of 2,000 ounces of silver gilt being destined for each of 
Ana" them, for the payment of their debts, Soble, an agent of their king 
in France, arrived here. They told me that when he was on his 

: way homewards, after receiving 300,000 florins at various times, besides 

. promises of a larger sum, he found orders at Calais to return to the 

Most Christian. As he was supposed to be near La Rochelle the shortest 

way appeared to be to embark here for the islands and proceed thence 

to his Majesty. This is the pretext given, but in reality he came 

to inform the ambassadors of the state of affairs there, not without 
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the secret participation of the cardinal, of whom he speaks highly. 
Tt is believed that after the rupture of the negotiations with Messia 
he turned his thoughts to this side. An indication of this is that 
Soble has not only seen the ministers and the king jor jwo hours, 
but the ambassadors themselves, although dismissed had a fresh 
private audience of his Majesty. 

This minister announced that the intentions of France are in 
favour of peace, that the queen mother, who remained at the head 
of the government, sought to effect it, her mediation possibly suiting 
both son-in-law and son. That her Majesty has also written to 
the King of Denmark, thanking him for his intervention. That 
the Most Christian in person told him of his inclination for quiet, 
though he added they must first have a good fight to render it easy. 
That the ministers spoke to him in the same tone and gave, it him in 
writing, that though they wished for peace yet all seasons were not 
favourable for making it with honour, an allusion to the enemy being 
on their soil. 

The firmest foundation I have found is that some of the French 
ministers and perhaps the cardinal understanding that here they 
represent the war as beneficial to the public cause, to confute this, 
anneunce their intention of doubling the assistance for the King 
of Denmark were it not for the diversion caused by England. The 
device is indeed a very shrewd one, stimulating the Danish 
ambassadors to further their master’s interests by compelling the king 
here to listen to them in order at any rate to lay on him the blame 
of the ruin of Germany, in which he is so much interested, and to 
cloak their own faults of oblivion or delay in helping that country. 
I am aware that already at the private audience the ambassadors 
laid great stress upon this, and I am told that some better inclination 
than heretofore was shown, but I cannot vouch for any particulars 
as yet. I also know that they suggested negotiating in the two camps, 
in which both the favourites are present, but owing to theserious 
illness of Soble, who was to have embarked for the islands with the 
Earl of Holland, I believe this project will fall to the ground, and 
the ambassadors will negotiate the matter at the French Court. The 
Earl of Holland, who came to bid me good-bye, also told me that the 
king would not utterly renounce the business, though he persisted 
in witnessing the result of the fort and that the French should speak 
first directly and in this tortuous manner in which the Danish 
ambassadors were to treat at the French Court. As yet I do not 
observe any great progress in the essence of the business although I 
think the coming of Soble has softened some harsh resolves. 

We hear from all quarters that a number of Spanish vessels 
are at Corufia and that on board 22 others at Dunkirk 4,000 foot 
are being embarked, and the object of the expedition is suspected. 
They have issued strenuous orders at the Isle of Wight and 
other places most liable to attack. Holland said to me: At the 
fleet they will find 100 fine ships, and although the fort will be 
relieved we shall at any rate fight bravely, and the king"has deter- 
mined to arm 40 other vessels. But I know that this reinforcement 
is mere bravado, there being no money, nor can I believe that out 
of mere charity the Spaniards will risk their ships. At any rate, 
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either from this suspicion and from the negotiations with the French, 
or from the difficulty in taking the fort, or because the Spaniards, 
seeing this country on the road to ruin do not respond, the passion 

. for treating with them is apparently on the decline. The nearer 
the approach of winter the more they doubt the capture of the fort. 
Already it is whispered that when +he fleet retires they will leave a 
good English garrison in La Rochelle, provided the inhabitants 
do not refuse it, and the duke, in despair, will try to seize the Spanish 
ships in some harbours, so as not to return utterly discredited. 

Yesterday the Earl of Holland at length departed to embark 
at Plymouth on board four royal ships, waiting for him there, 
including the galleon taken from the French in the Texel, on board 
which they found 42 guns, mostly brass and 2,000 infantry weapons 
Sir [Sackville] Trevor who took the ship has received his commis- 
sion to command it and the other vessels of his squadron have 
returned to the Texel to prevent the rest from coming out ; so the two 
years devoted to their outfit by France and the vast expense will 
all be lost for this occasion, so important to them.» I do not hear 
that the Dutch have as yet complained of the violation pf the 
harbour, whereas in Holland the French claim damages. On 
the other hand, the ambassador here insists on*the release of 
of the Indiamen, because as there are eight others about to sail 
for those parts he fears they may cause trouble between the two 
nations by taking this news. 

Of the duke’s return on the arrival of Lord Holland at the islands, 
report speaks doubtfully, especially as the infantry force did not go 
with him, owing to the usual lack of money, the king having lately 
given security for 74,0001. on the duties of next year, which diminish 
to such an extent that I am assured that the export and import duties 
paid this year by a single merchant were less by 8,0001. than heretofore. 

The remittance of 5,0001. to Venice for account of Gabor had 
been practically decided, but owing to the difficulty of finding funds - 
it was said the money would be thrown away unless all the prince’s 
were liquidated, so the matter is more undecided than ever. 

London, the 25th October, 1627. 

Postscript.—At this moment the two packets that were seized, 
and an order for thé governor of Calais have reached me from 
France. I will endeavour to obtain a safe conduct for the boats 
which might be employed, and meanwhile acquaint his Excellency 
Zorzi with the substance of the present despatch. 

I also hear that the Abbot Scaglia has arrived at Canterbury. 
I withhold until the next opportunity an account of his machina- 
tions, which I shall watch most keenly, though I wish circum- 
stances would exonerate me from the inordinate trouble which 
I expect to cause your Excellencies. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


552. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the, 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and SENATE. 
The States have not yet come to any decision about the Texel 
affair. From what I gather they will not do so until they hear 
how the French king and ministers have taken the matter. If 
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they make great complaint, as is probable, it will be impossible 
for the Dutch not to try and give them some satisfaction. The 
three English ships which remained have left the port. If is declared 
that they did so by trickery, cutting their cables and sailing away 
with a favourable wind. Seven Dutch men-of-war guarded them 
and are said to have pursued, but they started too late. The French 
ambassador remarked to me that this was not a matter to be settled 
by buffoonery. If the States had done what they ought they would 
have already made good the loss to his king. If they really meant 
to do anything they would have informed him in order to have the 
credit, but they never intended to do anything. The pretence of 
neutrality did not meet this emergency, because their own honour 
was concerned. He hinted that English interests were in the ascendant 
here; but I find that Carleton complains as much and he told 
me that he knew his master’s ships had been pursued and fired at 
when they left the port. This was not a sign of friendship and his 
Majesty would take it ill. If no harm was done the English should 
not object to the States making this demonstration to France of 
having done all in their power. 

@arleton told me that they had found 6,000 coats of armour in the . 
ship taken to England, 48 guns for use on the ship and 14 unmoun- 
ted, all cast here, for use in Fort St. Louis. He values the capture at 
400,000 lire, though the French say it does not amount to more 
more than 200,000. But the weakening of the fleet is a point of 
greater importance. The others are detained by their insufficiency 
and the fear of leaving the port of Enkhuizen, because the, English 
are watching for them and Carleton himself declares that if they 
go to the Texel they’ will be captured. They certainly will not 
venture unless the Dunkirkers come far enough to protect their 
sailing, the ships at that port now numbering thirty ; but I do 
not think they will do so because they would have to 4ight the 
English as well as the Dutch. If the French ambassador desired 


‘ it he would have said something, as he is much upset by the 


accident ; on the other hand he has never approved of this union 
with the Spaniards. 

The Prince of Orange came to see me recently and said the 
English profess to support the Huguenots in France and they do 
not consider Germany, where there is the question of religion 
as well as very powerfub interests of state. 

Scaglia left on Thursday night and will have reached the Court 
by this time. We shall wait with curiosity to hear of his 
proceedings there. 

The Hague, the 25th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


553. To the Ambassador in England. 


We enclose particulars of what is taking place at the Court of 
Rome for a union of France apd Spain against England, at the 
pope’s instigation, and his claims of an understanding in Ireland. 
This will serve you merely for information and that you may 
send us information thereupon. If it is true it is of the greatest 
importance in the present state of affairs, especially to Germany 
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and Denmark. God grant light to provide remedies and temper 
the good fortune that leans so much to one side. You have 
not given up your efforts for peace with France, and the republic 
is always ready to lend its aid. We are awaiting information 
about the affair of the consuls and we will send you particulars 
at the earliest opportunity. é 

These presents will be sent to the ambassador at the Hague 
for his instruction. . 

Ayes, 20. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 

[Ltalian.] 


554. Zorz Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Does and Senate. 


The queens gave a gold chain to the one who brought the news 
last week. It has filled the city and Court with satisfaction and 
hope, while generating a thousand projects. Every one imagines 
that St. Martin is no longer besieged, that Buckiigham is beaten 
and the English fleet gone, France being relieved from the enemy 
in a moment, and that the land forces have Rochelle in their 
hands and the Huguenots defeated, while with the fleet in order 
they even contemplate an attack on England. Whatever the 
relief may have been, every one forms his own opinion because 
the exact truth has not arrived. It is clear that when the 
surrender had been arranged with Buckingham on honourable 
terms for eight o’clock, the relief arrived at four, and all negotia- - 
tions vanished. Meanwhile Buckingham’s force remains firm 
and St. Martin is steadily batjered in its entrails, so that no one 
can be safe inside, the houses and barracks being utterly demolished. 
The brave garrison has no refuge but mother earth in which 
they bury themselves in the damp. Anyone who is not deter- 
mined to be deceived may judge how long they are likely to hold 
out under such conditions, especially as they are short of food 
and there is much sickness. With all their succour the fort 
cannot hold out more than three weeks longer. We hear this 
from private letters, as there are no public ones this week, either 
because the news is not good or because the king is contemplating 
a new and greater succour, as they say publicly here. He will 
not therefore leave those parts, where his presence smoothes 
away difficulties and encourages the garrison. 

While Desplan, one of the leaders of the last relief, was conversing 
with Toras in an exposed place, he became a mark for a great 
cavalier, who commands at the place; by good fortune Desplan 
only had a slight wound in the thigh, which did not touch the 
bone, while Toras was thrown down by the concussion of the 
gunshot, but uninjured. 

His Majesty frequently goes to the coast to find the English 
fleet. The other morning, I am told, after contemplating in 
silence its well equipped ranks he broke out: It is not.right that 
he should hazard the force of his friends and allies with his own. 
I do not know if he really meant this or if he wished to show 
his faith in the Spaniards. But what does it matter if the cardinal 
continues his instances and Mirabello makes profuse promises ? 
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We may say that when Troy is taken and Priam lost here comes 
Miltiades with the relief. Yet France continues to hope and 
dream. The blindness of this government is incurable except 
by the hand of the Almighty. ° : 

They work slowly about La Rochelle, lack of money restricting 
their operations. The cardinal is impatient for a speedy 
conclusion. He often goes to the place in person. The other 
day he had the mortification of seeing four English barques 
enter La Rochelle without any hurt, although constantly fired 
on by the cannon at the fort of Coreglie. The royalists depend 
most of all on the chain. 

This is a summary of the final resolution of the English 
and Rochellese. Buckingham, seeing the capture of Fort St. Martin 
is hopeless and the Rochellese hard pressed, if they raise the 
English flag, will either go there or send them 4,000 men, while 
fortifying himself in the island, both to resist St. Martin and 
pervide a magazine for the munitions which arrive from England 
rom time to time for the use of the fleet, which will always be 
able to scour the seas and these coasts while its special care will 
bg to prevent the entry to La Rochelle being cut off, and provide 
them with succour in time of need. There is nothing definite 
so far of any understanding between Rohan and others with 
Buckingham, although there are many indications of intrigues. 
T have learned two things on good authority, one that the eardinal 
knows of these intrigues and in alarm has sent Bassompierre to 
La Rochelle to pone them to submit to the king’s clemency ; 
the other that Bassompierre, under this cover, had cgmmissions 
for the adjustment. between the crowns, negotiated by the 
Rochellese in accord with the cardinal. 

Paris, the 28th October, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] ~ 
555. Zorz Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 

Doge and SEnare. 


There was various opinions about the Duchess of Chevreuse 
but all agree that she is provoking war against France from 
every quarter. Some think that, fearing Buckingham may 
give up his enterprise owing to the relief of Fort St. Martin, she 
has gone to assure him that the forces of Lorraine will move 
soon, as agreed. 

Paris, the 29th October, 1627. 

[Lalian.] 


556. The agents of the Flemish ship Speranza petition that 
the said ship, which has come here from Trapani with salt fish 
and other goods may go to Zante to take half a cargo of currants, 
taking the other half from this city. 

In reply we have to say that they have not thet with the 
intention of the state, which i8 that ships must bring their entire 
cargoes from England and other western parts, without touching 
first at, Leghorn, Genoa or elsewhere, but as we find that this 
ship has come here for the first time without knowledge of this 
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regulation, we think the petition may be granted, but as similar 
ships with salt fish may come we think your Serenity should 
make public declaration whether this cargo will be permitted 
‘or no, as we do not think that such vessels with such cargoes 
fulfil the ordinances of the state and therefore they ought not 
to have permits from our magistra¢y to lade currants. 

Vicenzo Gussoni \ 

Iseppo Ciuran Savii. 

Andrea Dolfin | : 

[Italian.] 


Oct. 30. 557. One of the chief demands made last year by our lieges 
Senato, of Cephalonia was the prohibition of foreign cloth in that island. 
vat, We have now heard the opinions of the Rectors who have been 
Archives. in those parts, of the Five Savii alla Mercanzia and of Antonio 
da Ponte, who was Proveditore General there, and they are 

mostly of opinion that this will be advantageous, chiefly on 

account of the great consumption of foreign cloth in those islands 

as if this is excluded it would benefit the cloth made in our state ‘ 

a decision is the more necessary from what our ambassador in 

England reported onthe 3rd September last, that the English 
merchants, fearing the loss of one mart, through the war about 

the Hanse towns and excluded from France, have laded three 

whole ships for the Levant, so that it is necessary to protect 
Venetian cloth : be it resolved, that in the future the selling of 

kerseys made in any place outside our dominion shall be 
prohibited in our islands of the Levant ; and in order that those 

“ islands and especially Cephalonig may not remain without cloth 

of the requisite quality, the Five Savii shall publish the present 

decree, so that our subjects may send their cloth, especially to 

Zante and Cephalonia ; it will serve not only for the use of the 
islanders, but they can barter it, according to their custom, for 

the wheat and other things which the Turks bring from the main- 


land. 
Ayes, 92. Noes, 1. Neutral, 5. 
[Ltalian. ] 
Oct. 30. 558. Sepastiano Venter, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
gonato, stantinople, to the Dogz and SENATE. 


Dispacci, I called on the English ambassador here to-day about the peace 
Costantinopoli. with the emperor. He said he proposed to go with Flanders to 
Archives, the Caimecan and try and place difficulties in the way of the ratification 
though he had little or no hope of success because they both wish 

and need peace here. He took the opportunity to express his regret 

at the continuation of the war between his king and the Most Christian, 

repeating his opinion that your Serenity was the most suitable person 

to adjust these differences. He is indeed a good Englishman and 

a bitter foe of the Spaniards, against whom he would like to see 

the forces of his country directed. He told me very confidentially 

that there are some English ships in the Mediterranean for the 

purpose of raiding French ships and merchandise in the Levant 

and all these waters. He told me that the English shin which is 
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leaving here for Venice had such powers and also had designs upon 
a certain French ship which is leaving here almost directly. He 
could not command the contrary, but he has pointed out that as they 
are going to Venice they ought not to make any captdre, so as not 
force the republic to take steps which might offend either side. He 
further pointed out that as they were going to Venice with Venetian 
goods they ought to consider their ship Venetian. Accordingly 
he persuaded them to abstain. I highly commended his prudence 
in making such provision. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 30th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


559. Atvisz Mocernico, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, 
to the Dogs and Senate. 


It is announced that the King of France has defeated the 
English in the Isle of Ré, a brother of Buckingham being slain 
with many others, and all the troops ig Hone to embark in such 
haste that many were drowned. The French king has joined 
his army and expressed his wish for a naval encounter with the 
English and La Rochelle is hard pressed. There is no certain 
source of this news. 

Madrid, the 30th October, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


560. Marc Anronro Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Docs and Srnare. 


The courier brought M. de Montagu letters of thé 12th inst. 
by way of Brussels and Lorraine. The news announced is copious, 
but the essentials are kept secret. I will not occupy your 
Serenity’s time with the former ; they represent matters so much 
in favour of England that no credit whatever is given to them. 
Montagu is ordered to return and will do so very soon, going by 
way of Lorraine. He has not been able to conceal this, though 
he tries to dissimulate it, pretending that he has been advised 
to leave as present circumstances do not admit of any negotiation 
for peace. He has seen the duke more than once, but I have not 
succeeded in learning more than I have heard from his Highness’s 
own lips. 

I know that the Diitch and England have remonstrated with 
Abbot Scaglia about the ill treatment of the Huguenots of the 
Val di Lucerna. The abbot replied that they had behaved very 
badly. 

Turin, the 31st October, 1627. 

[Italian.]} 


561. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the DocE and Sznarte. a 

On Friday morning I had audience of the duke. After a while 

he began to speak of French affairs. He said that the cardinal 

and Angouléme were quarrelling, the former complaining that 

things were not going right, whereat Angouléme wrote a letter 
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saying that he was sorry that all those of the king’s Council 
were not soldiers and did not understand the business. The 
duke would like to overthrow the cardinal, The duke went on 
to discuss the fortification of La Rochelle. He did not think 
they could make the stockade designed by the royalists, because 
of the distance between Fort St. Louis and Correglie. Montagu 
assured him that nearly 2,000 English had been introduced 
into La Rochelle, and his king might be considered the master 
of the place. He asked me if I had any confirmation of this 
news. I said I had heard many talk about it. He told me that 
Montagu had decided to leave. The gentleman who had come 
brought him nothing of importance, only that the English king 
wished to preserve his reputation, he did not think it proper to 
negotiate peace before the fort was taken; he heard, however, 
and the Court is full of it, that Buckingham was re-embarking 
his guns and leaving the island. I remarked that when I heard 
this news and the arrival of the gentleman I thought they were 
withdrawing their forces at the duke’s request. The duke 
replied : ould to God they had done it, as it would have been 
better for their reputation, and matters would come-ight, whereas 
now they are much embroiled. I have taken great pains and 
done all I could, but so far without effect. Montagu assures 
me that they have not treated by means of others and will not, 
and they know nothing in England of Embresem’s visit to Paris. 
But perhaps necessity will compel them to use as mediators 
those whom chance may put forward. I have not been able to 


. find out if the negotiation for peace will really fall through here 


with Montagu’s departure ; but d have learned on good authority 
that the duke has expressed a wish to see Montagu, who is 
indisposed. 

Turin, the 3lst October, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] 


562. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Docr and Szwartz. 


The news of the relief of Fort St. Martin is confirmed by letters 
of the 14th. I enclose an account of it. I congratulated the 
Ambassador Marini, who is much rejoiced. While I was talking 
with him M. di Flori arrived. !n the course of a long conversation, 
the Spanish help was mentioned. Marini asserted that the 
ships will certainly have arrived in the port of Morbihan. Flori 
said he did not believe they would before a league was concluded 
between the Most Christian and the Catholic. Marini said I 
consider it as good as concluded. He then excused the King 
of France owing to the necessity of making use of every one 
who offered, in order to defend his own. He inveighed against 
Buckingham, who had forgotten what was most important 
and out of mere caprice had armed and set foot in France. 

The Count of Moretta arrived from Paris on Friday morning. 
He says he heard that the English had withdrawn because they 
could not continue to ride at anchor without great risk. They 
have gone further out to sea, having taken on board some pieces 
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of ordnance for the protection of the ships. Others say that 
Buckingham was compelled to move in order to fight the Spanish 
fleet, and he burned the town of St. Martin and abandoned the 
island. Every one gives a different account. I think they are 
rather talking ef what may happen than of what actually has 
occurred. 

Turin, the 31st Gophers 1627, 

Wi talian. j 


563. True account of the relief which entered the Isle of 
Ré, on the 8th October. 

Merely to give a brief account of the munitions which entered 
Fort St. Martin on the night of Friday and Saturday the 8th to 
the confusion of the English, and the reinforcements which 
reached them on Saturday the 2nd, reducing them almost to 
despair. e 
. State of those who entered :— 

Sixty gentlemen of quality. 
Two hundred and fifty soldiers. 
is Nearly five hundred sailors. 
Two commissioners of artillery. 
Sixteen gunners. 
Three men for the mines. 
All sorts of medicaments. 
Twenty-five thousand of powder. 
Ten thousand of lead. 
Eight hundred pairs of shoes. - < 
A great quantity of shirts. 
A hundred pipes of wine. 
A great quantity of biscuits, flour and meat for more than 
two months. 

Names of the lords and captains taken by the barques and 
who entered the island. 

Mons. de Beaulieu. 
Mons. de Persac. 
Mons. de Launay. 
Mons. de Rasilly. 
Mons. de Sansac. 

A gentleman brought up as page of Cardinal Richelieu. All 
these resolved to live or die in this hazardous enterprise. They 
brought thirteen great barques from Havre. 

Mons. Desplans and the son of Richardiere brought five barques 
which the Sieur of Marsillac had laded a long time before for the 
Sieur of Richardiere. 

The Sieur Audouin, gentleman of Mons. de Grammont, took 
two pinnaces laden with food. 

The Sieur Cantelou took a flyboat (philibot) of Holland of fifty 
tons laden with munitions and with fifty mon. All these 
arrived safely and we look for a good victory with God’s help ; 
we expect the fleet soon, which will complete the ruin of our 
enemies. 


[French.] 
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Nov. 1. 564. Grirotamo Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Senato, Netherlands, to the Dogz and SEnats. 


Si at gd 
Dispacei, . I went recently to see Carleton, who was indisposed. He asked 


Signori me what news I had from Venice and tf I knew whether your 
planes Excellencies had decided to send ambassadors extraordinary to 
Archives. open negotiations for a reconciliation between the two crowns. I 
said I was ignorant of anything fresh as my letters were lost. He 
took up a letter of Wake, written on the 8th ult., the very date of the 
lost despatch, containing your reply to his last office made on the 
27th August. I reminded Carleton that I had shown him this, 
and he read me a paragraph from the letter, in which Wake states 
that the proposal to choose ambassadors was not adopted by the 
Senate, the majority being of opinion that they must not be in too 
much of a hurry and it will be better to let the fire spend itself and 
await an opportunity. I assured him that your Excellencies would 
never cease to do all in your power, not only by the usual offices, 
but in more special ways, to show your disinterested concern for 
the two crowns, especially if there was any indication that your 
overtures would be well received. At this point Carleton began a 
long disquisition upon what had happened, and saif the King of 
Great Britain would always welcome any offices of the republic, 
which he esteemed highly, and in this affair we must not wait for 
@ request to intervene as neither his king nor France could ever make 
uw. I made objection to this, and Carleton replied that in the present 
case we must accept the punctilio, as if they made such a declaration 
there would be no need for mediators. The handling of affairs 
«gave rise to good openings and the experience and ability of 
ambassadors were shown by utilising them. If any negotiation 
was to be introduced the present time was the most opportune, 
as almost all the provisions for the war were consumed, and we must 
- not wait until new ones are made. The States also desire an 
accommodation and I am surprised that they tarry so long over 
naming the ambassadors. I suggested that Scaglia’s going to Court 
might lead to the first overtures. He answered that as the king 
and the Prince of Piedmont had married sisters, Scaglia would 
be welcome. He added that the king would value the republic more 
than any other prince although his Majesty esteemed the Duke of 
Savoy highly. 

I consider this a great declaration, and made by a minister who 
is very reserved in speaking, it led me to repeat the esteem of your 
Excellencies for his Majesty and say that I would gladly listen to 
anything more confidential that he might have to tell me. He at 
once understood that I wished to find out if he had any commissions 
on the matter, though I know he would not havetold me. He replied : 
I cannot say I have anything further as I profess to be a truthful 
man. My instructions are merely to assure every one that the king, 
my master, will always accept an accommodation if a way is found 
to bring the French to reason, which means maintaining the edicts 
within the realm and the capitulations without. M: y king ts guarantor 
for the first; France is bound so solemnly for the second that he 
cannot get out of it. These are the two leading points. As for 
Germany, the king is-certainly bound by his word but there is nothing 
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written and we cannot say he must do it. We may ask him to keep, 
his promises because it is in his own interest. All the rest can 
be adjusted. The affairs of the Isle of Ré can, because the King 
of Great Britain has not the idea attributed to him of reviving the 
ancient claims of the crown. He wishes to be a good friend and 
kinsman to the King of France. 

I will send this account to both England and France. 

The Hague, the 1st November, 1627. 

[Italian.] ‘ 


565. Grrotamo Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogr and SENaTE. 


They continue in their usual perplexity about the choice [of 
ambassadors], as many claim the post and this delays a decision, 
as they are not strong enough to eliminate private interests. There 
are also other considerations. They must soon hear from France 
what they think of the Texel affair, and the negotiations for the 
alliance are not complete. They can promise themselves a welcome 
from England, although they are ill treated there also. There 
is the Amboyna affair, and though they have appointed judges, 
yet the English have seized the three ships. This was done 
by the advice of Carleton, who is out of favour for this and some 
other matter, as he is a minister very zealous for the interests of 
his master and he has performed very rigorous offices to prevent 
- renewal of the league with France and to stop the sailing of the 
ships. 

The Hague, the Ist November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] , 


566. Atvise Conrartni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doce and Sznare. 


My last of the 25th ult. will arrive by way of Antwerp. 

Immediately on receiving from his Excellency Zorzt the order 
from the Most Christian to the governor of Calais not to include 
your Serenity’s despatches in the general seizure, I obtained an 
order from the ministers here that the French boats coming across 
in my service were not to be detained, provided the crews did 
not land. On this foundation I sent to Calais to stipulate for 
the passage across of two boats per month and my messenger 
took the governor the letters of which I enclose a copy. If I 
succeed it will secure the safe delivery of my packets, which 
keep me in constant anxiety. I shall seize other opportunities, 
but I apologise in advance should four or five of my packets 
arrive together, as a month has elapsed since the departure of 
any boat for Holland, for want of convoy, although the winter 
is not far advanced. 

The Abbot Scaglia made his entry last Friday. He was met 
at Gravesend by the Master of the Ceremonies alone and at the 
Tower by a baron, with the king’s coaches. He dismounted 
at the hostel where he still remains at his own cost, where the 
Earl of Carlisle visited him the very evening of his arrival.* Two 








* He had taken the house of an Italian named Jeronimo. Lord North was the 
nobleman who went to meet him. Finet: Philoxenia, page 229. 
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days later he had public audience of his Majesty and saw the 
Queen. At all these complimentary ceremonies I played my 
part freely with full return. For the rest I watch the movements. 
of the Danish ambassadors, following their example without 
prejudicing my position. Meantime, until I receive instructions 
I'am resolved not to purchase merit ejther with Savoy or any other 
power at the cost of lowering the position of my country. 

With regard to the proceedings of this good prelate, I note that 
even since his expulsion from.France he his determined to maintain 
his rank as ambassador, because of the honour and advantage he 
received here before, as besides the ordinary present he got a permit 
to export leather for which the merchants gave him 20,000 florins ; 
the country still suffers from this and talks about it. His journey 
to Brussels and his stay in the Netherlands were merely designed 
to arouse suspicion, as the negotiations with the Spaniards rather 
declined by reason of their progress and because they saw that the 
weapons, which by reason and nature shotild have been united against 
them, were levelled at each other’s breasts. I will now add something 
more on this topic. 

The apparent object of his coming to England is to return 
Montagu’s complimentary mission ; to secure ande increase the 
confidential relations between the king here and his master, while 
he proclaims his wish to reconcile the two crowns, the Duke of Savoy 
being suspicious of the French who are in arms on his borders and 
of the Genoese, who have not made terms with him. But as yet he 
entertains a pernicious chimera, namely to compel France to 
receive the law from the king here for the express purpose of battering 
the cardinal’s faction, as well as to be on the spot for the negotiations, 
80 that his master may have a handrin them and profit thereby. The 
result can be better estimated near at hand. I suspect he brings 
fire rather than water. I know he has bargained with his host to 
lower his price as he proposes to remain some months. His attendants 
even say that he will take a house, and this delay also causes me 
suspicion, because if he really wished for peace in earnest, circum- 
stances would lead him to hurry and not to lose time. I also under- 
stand that he told the Earl of Carlisle at a conference with other 
persons, that he had come to make a league between this crown and 
the duke ; and that by means of Villafranca he would supply these 
realms with wine and other commodities which they used to import 


.from France. But these are words merely indicating a wish for the 


development of that port and they are hardly worth consideration. 
It cannot be denied that the king and favourite have a good opinion 
of him, as when in France he supported the interests of this govern- 
ment, his advices being as much valued as those of the English 
ministers, and as his views always second the passions of the king 
and Buckingham it may be said that the service he has done them 
ts no less great than the disservice rendered by him to the common 
cause. 

He was accompanied from the Netherlands by Gerbier who had 
been sent hence about the negotiations with the painter Rubens, 
of Antwerp. All this, on Messia’s arrival, was mysteriously 
dissolved, for I am assured that shortly ajterwards, the Spaniards 
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offered the English a peace of connivance, merely for free trade, 
but without any formal stipulation; in order not to be compelled 
to include the friends of this crown and especially those of Germany. 
It is not difficult to imagine the object of this, and I can almost assure 
your Excellencies that all the past negotiations are at pfesent reduced 
to the point mentioned, to which they give no ear, the mission of 
the leader of the Catholics who was to go to Brussels being actually 
countermanded. 

I will watch the progress of this very important affair, as well as 
Scaglia’s machinations. Meanwhile your Excellencies may rest 
assured that the ministers of Holland and Denmark here despair 
so utterly of help from this king and his Council, owing to the feeble- 
ness and civil commotion, especially with this new war, that if their 
masters do not make terms it is because the Spaniards are unwilling 
and propose conditions which.are too harsh and unsupportable, 
though otherwise they are disposed enough. 

London, the 2nd November, 1627. 

lltalian ; the parts in italics deciphered.} 


567. Atvise Conrarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
« to the Dogs and Senate. 


The ambassadors from Denmark have not yet departed. The 
delay is due to their not having received either the present or 
the 1,000/. sterling, with which the king has decided to help them. 
I know not whether from his own purse or on account of sums 
advanced by their master. They veil this mystery with the. 
feigned ory ae of one of them, which will cease on payment 
of the subsidy. . . 

Soble, who came from France has also been seriously indisposed, 
but is now well and thinks of going back-to the Most Christian 
before the ambassadors depart. As they have obtained nothing 
whatever here, they would like him, as Richeliew’s confidagt, to make 
the first overtures and meanwhile they hope either that the duke 
will return or the fort be taken or some other event occur to 
facilitate this business for them. Soble expressed a wish to go with 
the Earl of Holland to the islands, but the king did not approve, 
or of empowering the duke to treat at the camp, thinking it will not 
be for his honour. Holland is thought to have instructions to send 
home a faithful account of the state of affairs there, so as to regulate 
the matter here in accerdance. Undoubtedly the king has no other 
will in this matter than that of the duke, to whom he pledged his 
word before his departure, that he would not treat without him, and 
that no one should dare to propose peace for fear of incurring the 
duke’s indignation. On this subject I enclose a copy of the Dutch 
ambassador’s proposals about peace. 

A letter arrived from the Isle of Rhé addressed to the Earl of 
Holland, urging his departure, blaming the delay in sending 
provisions and declaring that for want of them the siege must be 
raised by the 20th October. It was immediately*published all 
over the city that the duke ‘vas returning and that he had been 
beaten ; so much to the delight of the people that to vent their hatred 
they forgot the honour of the nation, a thing really worthy of remark. 
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To stifle these reports it was proclaimed at Court that the writing 
was forged as the seal was not the one the duke generally used. On 
this account the Council sat thrice in the king’s cabinet and it was 
determined that if the six ships laden with provisions which left 
& few days ago, should not arrive in time, there was no other remedy. 
The Earl of Holland had orders toxproceed on his way without 
delay, as I understand he has done, taking with him 2,000 Scots 
and some boats announce having fallen in with the provision 
ships, very far on their voyage, with a fair wind and with the 
hope of arriving in time for the need. Certainly they are badly 
wanted, as the ships were only provisioned for three or four months, 
which have already expired. The hopes of the expedition therefore 
dwindle daily, especially because of the succour introduced into the 
fort and the approaching winter. 

The English ambassador, Anstruther, writes from Hamburg 
that the estates of Bohemia have recalled Walstein, as one of the 
chief personages of the kingdom, in order that the emperor may 
not so openly violate their ancient privileges by pretending 
that the crown is hereditary in his family ; that Schwartzenberg 
was negotiating briskly with that city to fit out a fleet, which 
they are expected to do, so as to facilitate the league at Brussels, 
thus rendering the passage of the Sound and consequently the 
entire Baltic subject to the House of Austria; that Denmark 
was in a deplorable state, although they will not believe it here, 
because they are ashamed of themselves. 

The Dutch ambassador does not say a word either about the 
violation of the Texel or the Indiamen. The last, to save expense, 

»sent 120 of their sailors to Holland, the king’s officials having 
taken away their sails owing to*the suspicions reported. They 
say the English merchants of the East India Company to facilitate 
their designs, have given or lent the king a certain sum of money, 

> a great point in these straits. The silence of the United Provinces 
is supposed to be in order to give time for the despatch of an 
embassy extraordinary, both for these knotty affairs and also 
about the peace. It is certain that the Dutch by losing the 
trade lose the aliment of their war, and the trade is lost by the 
prohibition in France to export anything whatever by sea, whilst 
the outrages in this kingdom also increase in an incredible manner. 
Two Dutch vessels of the eight I wrote of, bound for the East 
Indies, having hugged the French shore, contrary to custom, 
to avoid disputes with the English, encountered a storm off the 
Isle of Wight, where one of them went to pieces, the other suffering 
much damage and loss. 

T have already referred to my instructions to divert the French 
proposals to fortify the harbour of Alexandretta and other Turkish 
ports, and hope that they will write about it to Sir [Thomas] Roe 
in good form and that it will also be inserted in the instructions 
of his successor Weis, now about to start, that he shall oppose 
such pernicious attempts at all times. If able to obtain a copy 
of the order I will send it to your Serenity. 

A few days ago I was requested to obtain for the queen some 
waters, oils and scented powder, which come from Italy. I 
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wrote immediately to my brother to make the purchase, without 
regard to my impoverished means. I think it right to acquaint 
your Serenity with the circumstance. 
London, the 2nd November, 1627, : 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 
e 


568. Atvisz Contarmi ‘to Mons. pz VaLENct, Governor 
of Calais. 


The French ministers, Who speedily sent back the packets 
forwarded by your Excellency to the Court, have granted a 
passport to the republic’s ambassador for State letters, which 
are to be exempt from the general seizure ordained by you. I 
have received a copy of this order, the original of which you 
will have received by Sig. Carlo Steltius. TI feel sure you will 
courteously assist me, in order to still further increase the cordial 
relations between our masters. I send the bearer to arrange 
the passage of some boats, having already obtained permission 
frofn the king here for them to return freely. I beg your lordship 
to command me, in the assurance that I shall reciprocate your 
courtesy. 

London, the 25th October, 1627. 

[Italian ; copy.] 


569. Memoria presented to Kina CHARLES by the 
Ambassador from the United Provinces. 


A burnt child dreads the fire and those who have experienced 


_ disaster may speak of it more than others. Even before your 


accession your Majesty evinced a special regard for the preservation 
of the reformed faith and your wish for the maintenance of the 
United Provinces. The States General desire you to allow your 
disputes with the Most Christian to be adjusted and to aathorise 
the ambassador at the Hague or any other person you may think 
fit, to act accordingly. My masters having suffered countless 
ills in a 60 years’ war against one of the greatest kings of Europe, 
can appreciate the consequences of current events. They have 
preserved their liberty through the contributions of their people * 
and the assistance of their friends, principally your Majesty 
and the Most Christian, without whose intervention, speaking 
humanly, no force in Kurope can make head against Spain. 
Austria has Germany in its power, only Denmark resisting, 
and if he succumbs, no hope remains. ‘The numerous rivers 
discharging into the Baltic and North Sea give Austria an 
additional advantage. My masters find their burdens increase 
so that revenue does not meet expenditure, and if the disputes 
between the two nations continue, their trade will suffer, and the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands dependent upon it will be reduced 
to extremities and unable to pay their contributions to the war. 
Though the liberality of your Majesty and the Most’ Christian 
is great the States do not see how they can make provision in 
so many quarters. They fear ruin for themselves and Denmark 
unless your Majesty provides a remedy or God helps them by 
miracle. Your Majesty’s zeal for the reformed churches of Wran,, 
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is highly laudable but your prudence knows how far it may be 
carried. It does not become my masters to constitute themselves 
arbitrators of the honour of princes, but in the world’s opinion 
*you demonstrated by Captain Pennington’s expedition that 
your minor forces can greatly injure France, and your royal fleet 
can oppose when you please all tle naval forces the French can 
collect, while the landing at Rhé proves how you can attack 
them onshore. This should check any bad advice given to the Most 
Christian against the Hugaenots and serve to secure the promises 
made to them. All other Catholic forces will remain powerless 
as no Popish prince will find favour with the people of France 
or do anything of consequence against the king’s will, unless they 
show themselves more zealous than his Majesty for his faith. 
Your influence with his Majesty will thwart more effectively 
than war any schemes against the repose of those who wish to 
live quietly under your favour. I beseech your Majesty on the 
part of my lords to overlook the injuries complained of, even 
if you have not received satisfaction, for the sakeeof the common 
weal, and to authorise your ambassador at the Hague or anyone 
else to negotiate an adjustment immediately. Your magnanimity 
will be eternally remembered as having had more care for the 
weal of Christendom and of your friends than for personal 
injuries. Delay and feats of arms can only exasperate both 
sides, while time may bring about accidents, such as storms 
at sea, mortality among the troops, foreign forces or the like, 
obscuring the glory which at the present your Majesty can 
maintain entire and stable. 
[Italian ; copy, translated from the French.] 


570. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and SEnaTeE. 


The queens having returned to Paris I thought it my duty to 
pay my respects to them both. I congratulated the queen mother 
on the repeated relief of the fort. I begged her to give me 
authentic news about the fort and La Rochelle, as during her 
absence, the advices which reached me were always late, frequently 
uncertain and generally scanty and untrustworthy. The queen 
replied most graciously. She told me that letters from the camp 
of the 26th and 28th reported that in spite of the relief the fort 
was no better off than before. They could not secure the countless 
things they required, and it was more difficult to make provision 
because the garrison was more numerous. Toras wrote that he 
could not hold out any longer, being in the greatest need of food, 
munitions and medicaments. They were also in a deplorable 
state, as they had no cover, and not a foot of ground dry, so that 
the sound and the sick were all exposed, day and night, to the 
air, and the open sky, and with these incessant rains they had 
the waters halfway up their legs. His Majesty has decided 
to see the matter through, and that 600 foot as well as the 400 
horses shall enter the island under Marshal Schomberg. With 
these and the 2,000 men, at least in Fort St. Martin and the 1,000 
others in the fort of la Preda, he hopes to drive off the English 
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quickly and also drive off their fleet in all haste, giving them 
an unhappy memory of the Island of Res, and of their rash and 
unjustifiable enterprise. So far the letters of the 26th from 
those of the 28th I gather no more than the landing of these 
picked troops at Broaggio and at the port of il Piombo, whither 
the nobles flocked pell mell, everyone desiring to cross the sea 
in order to take part in so important an affair, so that the king 
had hard work to satisfy those left behind, but he was pleased to 
see the eagerness to serveehim. The queen remarked here, with 
a half sigh, that the enterprise seemed very hazardous, and she 
prayed God it would succeed ; but the gain would be slight while 
the risk was great and she could not help feeling anxious. 

She told me that the Ambassador Langarach and another 
ambassador of the States had been to see her, and they justify 
their perfidy about handing over her galleons to the English. 
France knows what she has to expect from these allies. 

I urged the need for a reconciliation with England. The queen 
replied that she recognised this and she had done what she could, 
but what good could be achieved when they were proceeding 
from words and negotiations to hostilities. Princes were bound 
tosuphold their rights. She would try again, however. If the 
king did not come by the middle of the month, they would all 
go to join him. There would be time then, unless something 
unfortunate occurred in the meantime. When present she 
might be able to do more than by letter. I bowed, commending 
her views, and so took leave. 

Paris, the 2nd November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 2 ‘ 

e 
571. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Smarts. 


The troops entered the island without accident. 700 gentleman 
volunteers went with the 4,500 foot and 400 horse, for the honour 
of the affair. So reports Sciambonet, sent by Angouléme to 
Paris, where he arrived yesterday, with letters from the king to 
the queen mother of the 3lst ult. There is much talk here about 
this serious step. It is generally blamed and no man of judgment 
commends it. They say that the risk is too great, that there is 
no example except a barbarous one, on the part of the one who devised 
and he who permitted if, as even in case of success against the 
English, who can doubt but that the victory will be miserable 
for the conquerors; but if it turns out ill, this large force and 
especially all those nobles, will be a prey to the swords of the 
enemy or the pitiless waves of the sea; while, if fortune makes 
the balance even there being no great disparity of force, it is easy 
to imagine how much bloodshed there will be. All know the 
king’s kindness of heart and how averse his nature is from such 
African methods of warfare, but they see he is yielding to the 
advice of others. It is not hard to see on whom the blame is 
laid. But in defence of the ministers here I must report what 
the nuncio told me yesterday ; he considered it was due to the 
inspiration of Berulle, either to render a reconciliation between 
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these two crowns. impossible or to bring about an indissoluble 
union between France and Spain.. He thought this was done 
out of pure zeal for religion. He thought that the authors and 
advisers of this policy were equally deserving of reprobation 
and punishment. 

I hear that Monsieur has offered te go to the island to command 
these troops, but they told him that the risks were too great. 
He then asked to command the army in Languedoc, but that 
was also refused. « 

Matters in Lorraine seem to be proceeding satisfactorily to 
France, with respect to the disarming. 

Paris, the 5th November, 1627. 

Postscript.—Since writing the above, a confidant, whom I have 
never found untruthful, has informed me that the easy entry 
of the French troops into the island was due to a treaty of peace 
which is on foot, for which Cardinal Richelieu with other troops 
has betaken himself to the island of Oleron. This news is not 
given me as absolutely certain, but that it is quite,certain that a 
special individual has been sent backwards and forwards for 
this affair by the Cardinal and Buckingham. If this is the case, 
the outcry against the ministers at Paris ought to die away. 
They are freely condemned. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


572. Anzoto Contarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


A courier reached the French Ambassador with letters up to 
the 22nd ult. He told me they had again introduced men and 
food into Fort St. Martin; Buckingham had replaced the guns 
in his ships and had written to La Rochelle that as they would 
not receive his king as lord he would withdraw, though he had not 
done so yet. The Most Christian was waiting to see what he 
would do. If he withdrew the king would return to Paris, if 
not he would send for the queens and remain with the 
army. He denied that the Huguenots were strengthening 
themselves. Only Rohan was doing anything in Languedoc 
and he was abandoned by every one. Condé was going against 
him. 

Events had occurred to estrange the English and Dutch, as 
the English had captured three large Dutch ships returning from 
the Indies, who had taken some English on board as a greater 
security against the Spaniards, the cargo amounting to over a 
million and a half of gold. He did not yet know the reason ; 
perhaps the English were incensed at the alliance recently 
concluded by the Dutch with France. He had not heard 
of the arrival of the Spanish ships to help the French, 
though he was advised they had left Flanders, being paid by 
“the Most Christian. They had been delayed by a large one 
running aground. ? 

Rome, the 6th November, 1627, 

[Ztatian.] 
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573. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in 
Savoy, to the Dogz and Senate. 


Montagu started on his journey on Friday after diriner, having 
received rich jewels from the duke. He paid visits to the whole 
ducal family and dlso came to this embassy. I thanked him and 
tried to impress him well with the upright intentions of your 
Excellencies, your esteem for his king and the benefit that all 
those who have the common cause at heart expect from the 
reconciliation of the two kings. I urged him to forward it, 
pointing out the progress of the Austrian arms in Germany. He 
said that his king had never been averse from an accomodation, 
provided his reputation was secured, but as the present moment 
did not seem opportune for negotiation he was returning to 
England. After remaining there a few hours he would join 
Buckingham on. the fleet. He would do all in his power for an 
adjustment as he saw how necessary it was. 

Montagu has had several long interviews with ‘his Highness 
since his departure was announced. It is impossible to know 
the essence of the negotiations, but from hints dropped by the 
duke at the last audience I can give some particulars about the 
stage at which the peace negotiations at this Court have arrived. 
Iam told that Montagu promised the duke with solemn oaths that 
his Highness should be the mediator of the peace, at least through 
his ministers. When the duke objected that Buckingham had 
sent to Paris and tried other means, Montagu protested it could not 
be true and offered to stake his life on it. I am assured, that this 
has not satisfied the duke, especially as Montagu would not wait 
to hear something from France, saying that he must obey his 
orders and not go further with the matter. 

A paper was sent to France with Montagu’s consent upon 
which they hoped to begin serious negotiations ; but it contained 
nothing but what I have reported more than once, because I have 
seen and read it. It consists of the duke’s request for the 
withdrawal of the forces, when the Most Christian will treat, 
of Montagu’s reply that his commissions do not suffice, his 
demand for a guarantee of peace if this is done, his promises to 
represent the requests to his king and the duke’s reply that if 
the English withdraw thgy will treat as relations not as enemies. 
Now before the letters have had time to reach England or Abbot 
Scaglia has been able to get a decision from the English Court 
upon what Montagu has represented, orders have come for his 
return and he would not await the reply to his first offices or 
hear what was coming from France, although Marini said he had 
heard of the receipt of the paper, Arbo had not yet shown it to 
the king but would do so and report his Majesty’s opinion. The 
negotiations had reached this point, but if it is true that the 
English have withdrawn from’ the island or have to-do so, in 
despair of taking the fort, the aspect of things will change 
and Montagu’s departure will make a great difference. 

It is feared that the flame will grow hotter every day with 
increasing bitterness over the events that happen. Marini 
judges from what Arho writes thet thas will nat liotn 42 ah 
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slightest word of negotiation, and in that case the suspicion 
that the cardinal had begun to treat with Embresem would vanish 
away. Marini’s repeated assertion that the Most Christian will 
not suffer the Huguenots who have taken arms to be included 
in the treaty of peace with England, has been repeated by Arbo, 
who says that the king will stake his crown, kingdom and life 
rather than agree to this. This may prove the most difficult 
point to adjust owing to the obligation which the King of Great 
Britain has taken to uphold the reformed churches in France. 

Turin, the 7th November, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


574. Axvisz Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

to the Does and Snare. 

The custom of visiting the king on his return from a progress 
compelled me lately to see his Majesty. ’ I confined myself to compli- 
ments until he asked me what news I had from Franca and elsewhere. 
Sir, I replied, my advices from all parts give a sorry account : Hurope 
reduced to the brink of ruin, Denmark all but utterly lost, Germany 
without liberty, the emperor endeavouring to make his son and 
family heirs of Bohemia and then of the Empire ; peace between him 
and the Turks practically arranged, Count Suarzembergh persuading 
the Hamburgers to arm at sea and join the Infanta to seize the Sound, 
while Valestein rules the Baltic coast, greatly to the detriment of 
this country, owing chiefly to trade and to the facility for equipping 
fleets, the Netherlands losing strength through disturbance in trade ; 


- the Huguenots besieged in La Rochelle, their safety depending more 


on treaty than on arms, and small trust can be placed on the other 
malcontents in France, as once their demands are granted they 
forthwith make terms with the king. For all these ills there is but 
one remedy, that your Majesty should take the lead for redress, 
carrying out the ideas which covered you with glory at your accession, 
succouring your friends in danger and sacrificing at their intercession 
your personal grievances against the Most Christian. A declaration 
of your intention for peace would immediately introduce jealousy 
and suspicion into the negotiations said to be taking place between 
the French and Spaniards and crush them. If you wish France 
to make the first overtures everyone believes that Soble, who comes 
for the purpose, did not speak without the knowledge of the French 
ministry, some thinking that the'French themselves wished your 
Majesty to refuse openly the offers made by them in writing to 
Denmark to render him double assistance provided they are freed from 
the diversion caused by the powerful forces of this kingdom, thus 
to cloak their own slackness and lay the blame of Germany’s ruin 
on your Majesty. 

The king heard me graciously, especially pondering what I said 
about disturbing the negotiations of Spain and France, and the 
point of Germany’s ruin, which in fact the ablest men believe. He 
dwelt on the notion, learned by heart I believe, of having to await 
the result of the fort, after which he hoped the Huguenots would declare 
themselves, who were restrained so far by fear. The king’s brother 
had not been allowed to enter Fort St. Louis, and even if anything 
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were concluded he could not rely on the French keeping their. word, 
instancing the disavowal of Bassompierre, a point on which they 
lay great stress of late, all their other arguments being confuted. 

I rejoined that nothing was more uncertain than war. The time 
was favourable, hig honour being already vindicated ; no other 
consideration could weigh so much as the evident ruin of Europe. 
The only barrier against this was this reunion. It was unlikely 
that the French would play false as they would deceive themselves 
and should matters proceed at this pace there is no remedy against 
universal destruction, it being merely a question of who shall fall 
first or last. 

I know that remarks of this kind do not easily reach the king’s 
ears for reasons already given, and I wish I could see him frequently, 
but my remarks were mingled with compliments which usually 
captivate his Majesty, so as to avoid offence. I spoke especially 
of the sincere regard of your Excellencies, though without compromising 
you, as I have no such express orders to speak to the king as yet 
nor do I see that his first impressions, his tenacity and the language . 
of the ministers and confidants are yet so far reduced as to give any 
hope of fruit. I keep on the alert so as not to risk the public dignity 
prematurely and indecorously. 

His Majesty replied : I am perfectly sure of the affection of your 
Signory, as I have had so many proofs of it. I believe that they 
also are ill satisfied with the French and certainly with reason. 
I would not let this pass without remarking that the inveterate 
prudence of the republic willingly passed over all such difficulties 
as might impede the course of the common weal, so that the good 
understanding with Feance continued in such wise as the present 
emergency required, and his Majesty might possibly do well to consider 
this example. 

About the last unfavourable news from the fleet given in the next 
letter, the king said a few words to me, but calmly, though I gather 
that if they return without having effected their object, they will be 
the hotter here upon the point of honour and revenge ; but the evil 
being known, they must apply suitable remedies and in season. 
I will do the best of my poor ability should I be able to further these 
negotiations. c 

London, the 8th November, 1627. 

[Italian ; dectphered.} 


575. Grovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the Nether- 
lands. 


When I was in the house of the King of Bohemia recently Carleton 
told me that Wake continued to write that your Excellencies were 
about to take up again the question of sending ambassadors and 
asked if I had any confirmation. It was the very day on which 
I sent my last despatch, and I had received your Serenity’s letters 
which contained nothing on the subject. I repeated whdt I had said- 
before. He asked if I had letters from Venice. I replied, Yes, 
but they told me nothing and I did not expect any such resolution 
for the present. I assured him of your desire that these troubles 
should cease, and your readiness to intervene ij there was any prospect 
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of success. Carleton replied as on the previous occasion. The 
queen was present and remarked that even if the interposition did 
not prove successful, though she did not think it likely, it would show 
good will. She went out and left me alone with Carleton. He said 
he felt sure that the greatest difficulties would be with France, as 
they declared they would not be tht first to come to terms. The 
cardinal always talks in this way about us; I am sure the king 
desires peace and his Council will accept any reasonable proposals, 


-Z tried to get him to enter into particulars, but he confined himself 


to generalities. I gather that appearances will always cause the 
greatest difficulty. This is confirmed by Bethune’s recent remarks 
to the ambassador at Rome. I told him that I greatly feared this 
union with Spain would encourage hardness in France, owing to the 
help promised. I said this as of myself, but really it was said to 
me by the French ambassador himself. Carleton replied that the two 
nations could not remain united. There was too much antipathy. 
It would be impossible for the French and Spanish forces to work 
together without great disorders. I replied that necessity had caused 
the French to unite with the Spaniards, and the same cause might 
induce them to put up with some disagreeable things, at least until 
they had achieved their purpose. Be assured, réplied Carleton, 
that they cannot carry out anything with so much despatch. They 
will need months and years and they cannot remain united so long. 
I am sure this will be one of the reasons to make them decide upon 
an accomodation very quickly. We have not heard of the promised 
ships arriving in France, and the longer they tarry the less use will 
they be, owing to many things that may crop up. 

have made many attempts to discover if he really has commissions 
to make overtures about peace, but he has always told me that he 
had none. He remarked : I wish the most serene republic had the 
honour of this accommodation, and that is why I have unbosomed 
myself so far to your Excellency in saying that I consider the moment 
opportune. TI tried to find out why he promised so much from the 
offices of your Excellencies when the Danish ambassadors had received 
no satisfaction although they represented an ally whose interests 
corresponded with those of the King of Great Britain. Carleton 
replied, firstly, that the moment of their visit to England was not 
propitious for such business as they came when the fleet was starting 
and it was impossible to restrain the ardour of a young king who 
had been offended. Secondly; we must not make a comparison 
with other ambassadors. He had seen the two Danish ambassadors 
at Delft on their way to England and he swore that one of them had 
not uttered a word, so one might judge the quality of the men. They 
had made another mistake in both leaving for France, leaving no 
one in England to look after the affair. Princes wished to be pressed 
and stimulated on such occasions. He asked me, supposing your 
Excellencies send, if there would be more than one ambassador, 
or if @ single one would be sent to both Courts. I said I could not 


say. The custom of the republic was to nominate one only, but 


the decision depended upon circumstances. He said two would 
be better as they could go together to France and obtain full informa- 
tion upon the opinions of the king and ministers. They could then 
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separate, one remaining there and the other going on to England 
to impart what he had learned, and they could correspond with each 
other in the course of the negotiations. This would shorten the 
negotiation. To this I made no reply. 

At a secind meeting with Carleton I again referred to i profit that 
was hoped from Scaglia’s negotiations, since from the time of 
Montagu’s first arrival here it was said that he brought full powers 
for the adjustment for the Duke of Savoy. He told me that Scaglia 
was certainly a worthy minister but he did not know what could be 
done. As regards referring the matter to the duke he could only 
repeat that he had never been told of this affair and it seemed unlikely 
to him that the moment the king entered upon war he had decided 
to put peace in the hands of another prince. He shrugged his shoulders 
and I perceived these were transverse lines which he did not like. 
However he is one of Buckingham’s followers and is obliged to accept 
his views, and this makes him act against his own opinicns. 

I also passed some office with the French ambassador in conformity 
with your Excellencies’ intentions and made him fully acquainted 
with your desire for the happy sbainek of this affair, But I got 
nothing out of him, and he merely stated that he had received no 
leiters from Court for some time on this subject. He remarked ; It is 
our nature that when we seem to have the advantage, everybody is 
ours ; now we are under the protection of Spain we will not listen 
to anyone. He said this angrily. I replied that he was aware 
of the damage done by this rwpture, I merely wished him to believe 
in the good will of your Excellencies. I should never expect much 
from this manister, because he has not_the ear of the cardinal and 
his personal opinions are not suited to his office. 

The Hague, the 8th November, 1627. 

{Italian ; deciphered.| 


576. Grovannr Soranzo, Venetian Ambassadér in the 
Netherlands, to the DocE and Senate. 


The ambassadors have been chosen for France and England, 
but some have refused the task.* The leading one is Aerssens, who 
claims a superior position to the others and on this occasion would 
like to be employed alone, and so he declines. This shows lis want 
of patriotism. Many of the Government have asked me about the 
procedure adopted af Venice on such occasions. They will 
choose another in his place to-morrow. They are making haste 
because they have delayed too long and now perceive the harm 
this has done, as it makes them almost hopeless of effecting any- 
thing at present. The commissions are already drawn up. 
In England they will treat about navigation, to arrange some 
accord or the observance of the old ones, to put an end to the - 
difficulties which arise daily from the reprisals on both sides. 
They will also have the Amboyna affair, upon which the judges 
here have decided nothing, and a decision may be postponed in 
the hope that this embassysmay remove the rigour hitherto 


* Inhis despatch of the 7th November Carleton says that Randuich, ‘Aerssens, 
Pauw and Vosberghen had been finally nominated as ambassadors to the two 
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shown by the English. They will try to obtain the release of 
the two East Indiamen, arrested because of that affair. There 
was some talk here lately of going to take them by force, but 
this has not been adopted, either because the English are on their 
guard and there is no hope of success, or because they prefer to obtain 
satisfaction by negotiation. I do\not think they would possibly have 
succeeded. 

In France they will treat for the conclusion of the alliance, 
about which nothing has Ween said since Langarach’s secretary 
arrived with a draft of the articles, owing to the Texel affair. It 
is reported here that a Dutch ship has been detained at Calais, 
the French say as compensation for the one taken by the English. 
If it be true that will be another matter for negotiation. 

In both Courts they will try to obtain satisfaction, though 
the offices will be different owing to the Texel affair. In all 
matters they will try to remove the recy harshness. Carleton 
remarked to me that ordinarily the States speak rather severely. 
I fancy he anticipates some action by the French ambassador who 
thinks that a declaration here for either crown will greatly affect the 
balance. Carleton added that blustering would not, do them any 
good in England. But I am sure that the States will maintain 
@ strict neutrality, and for this they bear the most severe criticism 
with patience. Certainly both the English and French have tried 
hard to make them declare themselves. 

We hear that Colonel Morgan has reached Stadem, but he has 
only 13 companies, a small force for such a task. But though 
few they sepey great resolution to hold out to the last extremity. 

“_ The Hamburgers have recently, occupied a small island opposite 
Luistat, in the Elbe, to erect a small fort, to prevent the passing 
of ships as they are now free from the blockade which England 

_ has kept up so far. Carleton told me, however, that it would be 
re-established. Rusdorf is expected to leave Hamburg with 
Anstruther, but there is no sign of the latter moving, and J think 
he can do but little good... 

The Hague, 8th November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


577. To the Bailo at Constantinople. 
As regards the payment to English consuls for goods laded on 


Deliberazioni, English ships, our ambassadors writes on the 23rd September 
Costantinopoli.that no answer had been given him, but he had heard from a 


Venetian 
Archives, 


confidant that the ministers there commended the action of Roe, 
their ambassador at the Porte, and recognising their error, declared 
they had only sent the papers to our ambassador, rather as a 
sign of confidence than to open negotiations, especially in a 
matter which they say immediately concerns English subjects, 
and is general upon all nations. This will serve you for 
light in dealing with the matter until we can give you further 
instructions. 

Ayes, 99. Noes, 1. Neutral, 2. 

[talian.] 
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578. The English ambassador came to the Collegio and 
said : : 

I have received a letter from the Prince of Brandenburg, who 
tells me of his return from Transylvania. When: he reached 
Prince Gabor he found that the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople has induced the prince’s ministers to make peace with the 
emperor, the Most Christian thus throwing over the old agreements 
arranged for the general welfare. Finding matters in this 
condition and seeing that* he could do no good in Transylvania, 
while his services were needed, the prince decided to leave. But 
Prince Gabor told him that they would find plenty of opportunities 
for upsetting the peace when the proper moment arrived. Mean- 
while, the prince desires me to ask two favours of your Serenity, 
firstly, that he may be excused quarantine at Spalato, as he does 
not come from an infected part; secondly, that your Serenity 
will favour him with a galley to bring him to this city, and he 
wishes this journey to remain secret. 

‘The doge replied: We have heard of the prince’s return and 
have already ordered our representatives to make things easy 
for him as regards the quarantine, though with a due regard 
for health, and to provide a galley and every convenience, as 
we wish to satisfy him in all things. 

The ambassador remarked that the prince’s agent had only 
given him the letters yesterday and he fai had no opportunity 
of speaking with him before performing this office. _He returned 
thanks for these fresh favours. He then continued : 

Since my last audience the disputes between the two crowns 
have rather grown~more bitter and Frenchmen have issued 
many papers against the honoyr of the king, my master, which 
will have come here. I must therefore inform your Serenity 
of the actual facts, and I will submit a written account of the 
French behaviour, feeling sure that your Serenity will sympathise 
with my king, as he would with the republic in like case. He 
then presented an instruction of the king to his ministers in 
Italy and another paper signed by himeelf.* 

After the reading the doge said: We grieve that the differences 
between the two crowns do not cease, as we have so strongly 
desired. We know that the welfare of all Christendom as well 
as their own is bound up with their tranquillity and prosperity. 
We. have done our utmost to this end and are always ready to 
do what we can. We especially desire every satisfaction for his 





* In writing of this audience on the 2nd Nov., 0.8. Wake says that he first 
translated the narrative of proceedings between England and France written 
by Secretary Coke and sent him by Lord Carleton; then “having framed of , 
myself some instructions I did cause them to be read likewise as if they had 
been sent unto me out of England; and lastly, upon these two papers I did 
ground my proposals, which I did likewise deliver in writing, signed by my hand. 
If your lordship will be pleased to avow that paper of instructions, you shall 
do me much honour . . . but it is @nough for me if you do not disavow them, 
because I put no name unto them.’”” Wake explains that he acted thus because 
France had filled all Italy with relations, declarations and many libellous 
pamphlets prejudicial to the honour of his Majesty, so “T resolved to appear once 
more upon the same stage, with a desire to stop the mouth of malice itself.” 
S.P. Foreign, Venice. 
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Majesty, and we will deliberate upon the matter and let you 
know. With this the ambassador took leave and departed. 
The papers he left are as follows : 


Instructions sent from England to the royal ministers in 
Italy. % 

The Cardinal Richelieu has become absolute ruler of France 
through the favour of the queen mother, the easiness of the 
king, the subjection of the Duke of Orleans and the disgrace of all 
those of the blood, his sole object being his own advancement ; 
for this he will stand at nothing, benefiting the kingdom if he 
can, but content to ruin it if he cannot. He has gone to extreme 
lengths and brought under his control all the forces of land and 
sea, and has induced the king to exclude all the heirs from the 
Councils and government. To maintain this greatness he 
considers three things necessary : (1) That the king shall have no 
forces engaged outside the kingdom, as this would involve giving 
out to various persons charges and money and the participation 
of secrets of state, and it would not be possible to keep the king 
permanently without knowledge of his affairs, as the daily necessity 
of consulting with allies would not allow it. As this involved 
deceiving the allies, breaking faith and offending them, he has 
accepted all this. : 

(2) To persuade the king that if the two crowns of France and 
Spain are united they need fear no other power but can dictate 
to Christendom, as France is so great that she has only internal 
risings to fear from the Huguenots, through their relations with 
‘England and Germany on the score of religion. But Germany 
is practically in extremis, the States have heavier burdens than 
they can carry, and England has more need of respite than of 
taking up fresh difficulties, seeing the heavy expense of supporting 

“the States and Denmark. Accordingly, this is the time to join 
the Spaniards and the pope also for the extermination of the 
Huguenots ; and as this cannot be done without definitely offending 
the King of Great Britain, that does not matter except that an 
effort must be made to have it generally believed that no arrange- 
ments were made between the two crowns upon the peace for the 
Huguenots, as it was partly done by verbal promises, partly 
by ambiguous documents. 5, 

(3) To find means toassure the Spaniards that he intends to stand 
by them against any one soever the cardinal appointed a council 
in France consisting entirely of pure Spaniards. In times past 
there were good Frenchmen in the secret Council among the His- 
panophiles, but now it consists entirely of Spaniards, and although 
divisions exist among them, Schomberg, the Garde des Sceaux, 
the cardinal and the queen mother are utterly Spanish. Abroad 
he has been concerned with the Spaniards more nearly. As master of 
the Britanny seaports, with the title of superintendent of the mari- 
time forces the cardinal has taken steps to secure their trade for 


the ports of Britanny to Spain in safety because the Dutch 
could not hurt them, owing to the alliance, and so the States 
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were cut off from that trade, the source of life, without a remedy. 

This is a great bond of interest to hold the Spaniards fast and 
tuin the Dutch, cementing a union between France and Spain 
for the destruction of all the others, who have apparently nothing 
left but the favour of Polyphemus, to be devoured the last. 

To give this a specious pretext they adopted the usual one 
of religion, announcing that all the Protestants had united against 
the Catholic faith with England at their head. Therefore the 
ministers of princes concerned for the common liberty ought to 
insist that this is not on the score of religion, and with God’s 
help to try and break the yoke of slavery with which the alliance 
of the French and Spaniards threatens all the rest and demonstrate 
not only the interest but the necessity of those who have arms 
to come and help expiring-liberty. . 


Narrative of the proceedings of the French.* 


His Majesty -with trouble and personal danger (con la fattica 
et rischio della sua real persona) discovered how the Spaniards were 
insidiously contriving the utter ruin of Christendom, to invade 
his dominions and those of his dear sister and thereby pave 
the way to the monarchy of Europe and that no hope of remedy 
remained except by recourse to the sword. Nevertheless, before 
entering upon war with so powerful an enemy, like a prudent 
prince he first directed the necessary ab eng in his realm, 
and then tried to strengthen himself by alliances, notably with 
France, recognising that the two crowns together with their 
allies could counterpoise the Austrian forces both by sea and 
land. Accordingly, he proposed thrgugh his ambassadors to 
arrange an offensive and defensive league and a marriage alliance, 
offering to take the king’s sister as his bride. These proposals 
of his Majesty were apparently received with equal cordiality 
by the Most Christian king, who for various reasons desired that 
the marriage should take place first so that it might not depend 
upon any other arrangement, and that done the other would follow 
immediately. He promised this to the Earls of Carlisle and 
Holland in the presence of the two queens, the princes of the 
blood and the peers and councillors of state, and afterwards 
confirmed it by his ambassadors, the Count of Villeauxclers and 
the Marquis Fiat. The marriage accordingly took place, although 
after many interruptiops, the French having annulled what was 
done by their Secretary of State and disgraced him, to set their 
first treaty aside and begin a fresh one each day. This procedure 
made his Majesty suspicious about their designs, although to 
prove his affection and oblige his dear brother of France he 
graciously conceded their extravagant demands, and the world 
has since seen to their shame how they have travestied this royal - 
goodness. But after the conclusion of the marriage, when his 
Majesty’s ambassadors proposed the treaty for the promised 
alliance, which affected not only his Majesty’s interests but the 
common cause, they then modified the original agreement, 
laying the blame upon the man they had discredited, and making 


* A copy of this, in Italian, is among the State Papers, Foreign, Venice. 
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that an excuse for breaking faith. However, they always pro- 
tested that although they could not enter such a league with 
specific stipulations, for important reasons, yet they would act 
as if it existed. To give credit to their variations they proposed 
‘to employ the Count of Mansfeld in Alsace with their forces and 
ours. The world knows what became of that plan. Upon this 
his Majesty sent the Earl of Holland and Lord Carleton to 
expostulate and to ask for a more punctual fulfilment of their 
promises in the future. They excused themselves for refusing 
a passage to Mansfeld owing to the danger to the provinces 
through which he would march. A fresh difficulty then arose, 
that the King of France could not attend to external affairs without 
prejudice until his own subjects were reduced to conformity and 
peace, but they suggested that his Majesty should use his influence 
with the Protestants and especially those of La Rochelle to 
persuade them to accept terms consistent with the king’s honour 
and their obedience as subjects, and they would at once join 
forces with us to help the King of Denmark and take up the 
common cause. His Majesty was right in Siriaas these 
ambiguous proceedings, yet to win the French and show his zeal 
for the cause he agreed to persuade the Huguenots and become 
surety for the terms stipulated by their king, agreeing with him 
to become their protector in case of a breach thereof. Thus 
Satis was made through his Majesty’sefforts. But what happened ? 

irst, an open infraction of the terms on the part of the king ; 
secondly the building of new forts and the levies of new forces 
against the Rochellese by land; thirdly, a secret treaty and 
peace with Spain with secret articles to bring pressure to bear 
upon their allies if they resisted; fourthly, the cancelling of the 
acts of their ambassador here, after he had received more satisfac- 
tion than they asked or could expect ; fifthly, a general detention, 
first, of the goods and then of the ships of his Majesty’s subjects 
in France; sixthly, permission to the Spaniards for their ships 
from Flanders to use their ports, supplying them, moreover, 
with men and money ; eighthly, secret intelligence in Scotland, 
Ireland and England, with clerical as well as lay subjects, and 
in Germany for the confirmation of the electorate and Palatinate 
to the Duke of Bavaria. All this instead of their promises about 
a league, showing that our easy and friendly concession of all 
they asked only made the French despise us and imagine that 
they could do what they liked with us. Yet those who really 
understand the nature of the French monarchy must admit that 
such courses are not calculated to establish their greatness, and 
cannot proceed from persons well affected to that crown, 
especially under the circumstances, as the Protestants of France 
in a memorial in the name of all have besought his Majesty for 
his help and protection, and if his own subjects appeal to his 
justice for defence and reparation for injury and so much time 
Aas been spent in embassies and negotiations without any results, 
what could his Majestyuo to meet such contemptuous usage except 
gather his forces to make them sensible of their mistake. If anyone 
imagines that more patience or a ready suspension of arms or the 
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offer of a treaty might do any good let him consider the aims, 
passions and distractions of the French, and whether he always 
finds them the same and controlled by the same instruments and 
counsels, and if they maintain the same intimacy with Rome 
and Spain while constantly harrassing and persécuting their 
own Gallican church, because it supports their government. 
One can clearly see that any yielding on our part would only 
result in loss and shame. 

No one doubts his Majesty’s leaning to peace, and he has not 
only sought good relations and friendship with France, but paid 
a very high price for it. His Majesty recognises full well the 
importance of the treaty for us and our allies, but the best way 
to attain it is first to put French humours right and not bring 
forward the subject of an accommodation before they are capable 
of better judgment at home and more sensible of their interests 
in the common cause, which may happen after a short lapse of 
time, by God’s grace. 


~Most Serene Prince.* 


From the narrative and instructions read your Serenity will 
have full information of my king’s sincerity and of the malice 
of the French ministers, so you will not expect me to apply the 
one or point out the other, as words are superfluous where deeds 
speak. His Majesty had hoped that the Most Christian would 
respond to his good will and desire for good relations with 
his brother-in-law, but perceiving that the more he tried to 
please him the more the French ministers influenced him against 
responding, and that the machinatjons of Cardinal Richelieu 
had brought about a union between France and Spain menacing 
to the public liberty, he thought it behoved him to forestall those 
who sought the ruin of himself and all free princes simultaneously. 
The cardinal observes the maxim of those councillors of the King 
of Persia, non sumus inventuri contra istos occasidnem ullam 
nisi inveniamus de lege ipsorum; and the fact that he covers 
his malice under this mask causes his Majesty to interest himself 
in the protection of the Huguenots, as the Rochellese and others 
are compelled to have recourse to him for help upon the Most 
Christian breaking the treaty, and this will give some colour 
to the union of the French and Spanish forces under the pretext 
of religion, making a bridge to cross to the ruin of Europe’s 
liberty. 

By this gate the Spaniards first entered the Valtelline, and by 
the same arts Cardinal Richelieu has confirmed the possession 
of that important pass. But these artifices are now recognised, 
and one cannot sufficiently admire the cardinal’s effrontery 
in trying to make the world believe that all the Protestants are- 
united with his Majesty against the Catholic faith, whereas 
the Protestants can hardly defend themselves in the islands 
and northern parts against the violence of the Austrians, who 











* A copy of this in Italian, with an English translation, is among the State 
Papers, Foreign, Venice; and it is also printed in the Negotiatione of Sir 
Thamae Roe. nage 771i. 
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are taking away their liberty under the pretext of religion. This 
is worth the consideration of all free princes as the union of those 
two crowns is formidable while the French ministers openly help 
on Spanish greatness and after a while to be a Catholic will not 
avail for those who wish to be free, and men will have to go 
to Madrid for indulgences and not to Rome any more. 

In a printed declaration in the name of his Most Christian 
Majesty I find a statement of the care he has always had for the 
weal of Christendom, of the embassies sent everywhere to allay 
discord and the help afforded to those in danger of persecution. 
In answer I will say: God grant that the Most Christian may 
do in the future what he claims to have done in the past. Ishould 
like to believe in his good will to the cause, but since he ascended 
the throne I have not observed that his ministers have done 
anything to advance the public liberty. The embassy sent 
to Germany in the year 1620 had no results except that the 
treaty of Ulm opened the way for the German troops who were 
going to the Bavarian, and that point being gained for the 
Austrians, France appeared no more upon the scene. That 
began the ruin of Germany and we owe it to the Duke of Angouléme. 
M. de Cesi, the French ambassador at Constantirople, publicly 
boasts of being the sole author of the peace made between the 
emperor and the Prince of Transylvania, which strikes the last 
blow at the public hopes. Who can say that these operations 
tend to the public liberty. The Marquis of Coeuvres came here 
for the repatriation of the Jesuits, the upsetters of the public 
peace, and this was the prologue of the tragedy of the Valtelline. 

-After him came M. de Chateauneuf to induce the republic to 
approve of the treaty of Monzon,-which sapped the foundations of 
the liberty of this province, ruined Rhaetia and endangered Helvetia. 
This formed the epilogue to the tale. As regards helping oppressed 

-princes or states his Most Christian Majesty has always produced 
results contrary to his professed intentions. The Duke of Savoy 
can bear witness to this, and the Grisons lament with tears of blood 
the self seeking charity (la carita pelosa)* of the French ministers. 
No wonder that things are going to rack and ruin in that realm, 
as the king is most devoted to his mother who is most acceptable 
to the Austrians, Cardinal Richelieu is moved by his own private 
interests, Schomberg and the Garde des Sceaux are more Spanish 
than the Count of Olivares and the Jesuits are omnipotent with 
all those who think of nothing but the aggrandisement of the 
country of their origin. 

The king, my master, acts quite otherwise, his only aim being 
to help the common cause, and if the perversity of the French 
ministers had not disturbed him at an unfortunate moment, 
Germany would have had time to take breath ere now. I 
leave your Serenity and your Excellencies to judge upon this 
parallel. 

© Wake. 

[Italian.] 7. 

* “ Carita pelosa dicesi in proverbio quando sotto spezie di carita verso altrui 
si tende al proprio utile ed interesse.”” Visstouance degli Accademici della Crusca. 
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579. To the Ambassador in England. 
We are sure you will know how to act towards the Ambassador 


Deliberazioni. Scaglia. Montagu is leaving Turin, and it is not known who will 
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take up the peace negotiations. He is returning by Lorraine, 
and the frequent visits to that quarter deserve attention; we 
shall be glad to héar what you can find out. 

We enclose a copy of what the Proveditore of the fleet writes 
about the hostile acts of an English ship against our subjects. 
You will use this as our service requires. 

We enclose the exposition of the English ambassador, made 
this morning, and our reply. We have given suitable orders for 
fetching back the Prince of Brandenburg to this city. 

That these presents be sent open to the ambassador at the 
Hague, for his information. 

That 300 ducats be given to the agents of the Ambassador 
Contarini for cguriers and the carriage of letters. 

Ayes, 103. Noes, 2. Neutral, 2. 

Wot given in time. 

(Italian. ] 


$80. Zorzi Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 


Since the arrival of the Sciambonetto no news has come from 
the island or the camp, perhaps because of the incessant rain. 
If there was good news the Cardinal would have sent it, in spite 
of all, while bad news would have come without couriers. In 
spite of all hindrances it must have got through in the eleven 

ys which have passed since the French landed in the island. 
Thus the alarm which was prevalent at Paris for some time has 
given way to the firm assurance that the English and French, 
being equally afraid, have betaken themselves to civil means, 
avoiding the dangerous clash of arms. All conclude that this silence 
means a truce of at least a brief armistice, for the purpose of matur- 
ing a stable peace. Meanwhile they are eagerly waiting for certitude. 
Curiosity is on a par with interest, and the queen mother is now fre- 
quently praying and weeping. It cannot be long before advices 
come from the king or from some private person to clear things up. 

The apprehension of good Frenchmen about a league between 
the crowns [of France and Spain], appears to me to be a bugbear 
rather than a reality. “I come to this conclusion owing to what 
happened the day before yesterday. Mirabello was with the queen 
regnant, when the queen mother arrived there. As she entered 
one door he escaped by the other, which I consider a conclusive 
argument that the promises and negotiations of Spain will always 
be possibilities which can never be realised in substance. 

Paris, the 11th November, 1627. 

[Ltalian.] 


581. Zorzr Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogz and Sznare. . 


This night letters reached the queen mother from the king and 
cardinal. I send a brief account of their contents by special 
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courier, and will give further particulars later. The troops landed 
in the island were as reported. It seems, according to these last 
advices, that Schomberg, who had the command, has not yet been 
able to cross, owing to the bad weather, though he made several 
attempts. The king writes from Estre, near la Rochelle, that 
the English offered a stout resistance to the landing of his guards, 
but were repulsed, not without loss on both sides. Among 
persons of rank Marsan, who was Monsieur’s tutor, and one of 
the colonels were slain, while Malissi one of their captains was 
mortally wounded. 

The cardinal reports from Broaggio that Canaple, Crichi’s 
son, advanced against the enemy’s quarters, and while he was 
preparing to entrench himself and take up a defensive position, 
he was attacked by Buckingham, who at the same time attacked 
fort St. Martin. He was defeated and roughly handled in both 
places, losing at least 700 men in the fight with Canaple, and a 
still greater number near the fort, from which Toras made a 
sudden sortie, thus gloriously giving confirmation of his high 
qualities and putting the seal on his obstinate defence, inflicting 
more loss on the English in the last engagement than in all the 
rest put together. 

The cardinal writes the queen mother to this effect, and at 
the end assures her that the English fleet will depart very 
soon. 

The works about La Rochelle move very slowly, although the 
king frequently intervenes, owing to the abundant rains and the 
shortness of money. However, they make some progress every day. 

” The forts alone do not suffice to cut it off entirely from the sea. 
Their hopes rest upon the chain, which Targoni does not promise 
to complete before five months. If this does not suffice, as they 

, tear, they will have to sink several ships, in order to reduce the 
place. The cardinal lets it be understood that as this is his 
affair he is determined there shall be no miscarriage. In a sortie 
the citizens destroyed the demi lune defending the bridge, 
slew many and took several prisoners. 

The roads between here and the camp are infested by assassins, 
Rochellese and Huguenots, so that it is impossible to pass without 
a strong escort. 

Paris, the 12th November, 1627. 


[Ztalian.] 
Nov. 13. 582. Sepastiano Venter, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
Senato, stantinople, to the Docu and Sznats. 


. Diapeot, Metaxa has begun to use the presses he brought from England, 
Costantinopoli. and has hired a large house. It was argued it had been taken away 
‘\oustian from the French and English ambassadors, but he stood out, speaking 
very strongly. He is printing the sermons of one Morgugni. The 

Jesuits accuse him of Cisseminating the heresies of the Archbishop 

of Spalato. They have greatly irritated the Greeks, and the 
Patriarch preaches against them every Sunday. The English 

- ambassador declares he has been greatly insulted by the Jesuits, by 
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the contemptuous and evil things they say against him and his 
countrymen since the beginning of the present war, to the French 
ambassador. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 13th November, 1627. * 


[Italian ; deciphered.] 


583. Zorzt Zorz, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Srnats. ¢ ; 
While the queen mother was returning from offering thanks 
to God for the success against the English, she met on the Pont 
Neuf, Bergeran, the first gentleman of the king’s chamber, who 
was present at the action. From him and from special letters 
from his Majesty the queen learned all the particulars about the 
6th and 7th inst, of which I sent a confused account. I now 
give a more oxdered narrative. 

Last Saturday week Buckingham resolved to make a final 
tfial of strength with Toras. He brought out from his ships 
all the troops fits for arms and made a most furious attack on 
the fort. Toras met this by defence behind his walls and by 
frequent sallies, showing a contempt for death and desperate 
bravery. After a long fight, with no small loss on both sides, 
the result was that Buckingham, seeing defeat was certain and 
that Fortune did not favour him, thought it best, as the lesser 
evil, to recall his men, and to bring them back in safety to their 
accustomed entrenchments. This occurred on Saturday the 
6th. On Sunday, the 7th, Schombergh, who had been detained 
by bad weather, succeeded in getting across at night, ‘and landed 
2,000 infantry, including many nobles, in theisland. He made good 
his landing with the pike, and sent word by Bergeran and another, 
whose name I have not succeeded in learning, to advise Toras 
of his arrival. They found Toras, early in the morning, outside 
the fort, directing the repairs of the bastions, half destroyed by 
the English attacks. He recognised them and sent them back 
to Sciomberg with a minute account of all that had happened 
the day before, and begging him to advance with all the haste 
possible, indicating the moment, as with him on one side, Canaple 
on the other and the marshal in front, they could all attack together 
upon an enemy already weary, discouraged and beaten, and 
perhaps drive them out of the island with shame and loss. 

They proceeded to carry out this design, and with everyone 
doing his duty, English valour had to yield to the French. 
Buckingham resisted bravely, and the French themselves give 
him the honour of having wounded Malissi with the pike; but 
being pressed on all sides he gave ground until they reached a small - 
water which intersects the island, over which they had built a 
bridge of boats, well guarded. Here they could not keep the 
retreat together, but everyone made for the poiat where he 
considered escape most likely. The battalions were scattered, 
and consequently the greatest losses of all the fight were incurred. 
In the two fights, if the royal letters are not modified, 1,500 
English perished and 500 were taken prisoners, including persons 
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of rank, the chief being Hachbornen, Buckingham’s kinsman, 
who came to Paris a month ago with S. Saurino with proposals 
of peace, and Lord Mountjoy, kinsman of the Earl of Holland. 
We have not yet heard the numbers of the French killed and 
wounded. They said the general of the galleys was slain, a 
youth of 18 or 20 of the house of Gondi, of Florentine stock ; 
but he was only slightly wounded in the neck, as we have heard 
since. I will send further particulars as they arrive. 

Paris, the 13th November, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


584. Marc Antonro Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and Sznatr. 


Many letters have come from France with news of the sufferings 
of the defenders of Fort St. Martin. Every hope rested on the 
new relief in preparation, and that a> certain father, prior of 
the church of Et. Martin in the island, promised to take it safely 
to the besieged, as he has done before.* They say that the king 
has promised him a bishopric and has vowed to rebuild the church 
of St. Martin, destroyed by the Huguenots and erect another 
to the Virgin on the shore. Monsieur has offered to take 5,000 to 
6,000 men to the island in pinnaces, commanding them himself, 
compelling the English to fly to their ships for safety. The 
proposal was not accepted in order not to risk so many men and 
because the cardinal does not want Monsieur too far from the 
king. The prince was deeply offended and asked leave to return 
+o Paris, but this also was refused. 

The hopes that bad weather would force the English fleet to 
withdraw have disappeared, because naval experts have informed 
the Couneil that the ships could not be better placed for riding 
-at anchor, even if storms arise, and the only way to make them 
go is to drive them away with a powerful force. But it is 
impossible to collect an overwhelming fleet in a short time. The 
English fleet consists of 160 sail, and the English do everything 
in their power to weaken France, both in seamen and ships. 
M. di Boissi writes to Marini from Brussels that the English 
have sunk three ships built for the Most Christian in the very 
port of Texel. Nothing is heard of the Spanish fleets, except 
Mirabello’s promises, and thee terms for their fulfilment have 
passed long since. The queen mother remonstrated strongly 
with him, but he only replied by repeating the promises. This 
is gradually leading to ill-feeling between France and Spain 
and many think that in order to make the French really enemies 
of the Spaniards it is necessary to unite them. 

M. de Buglion informs Marini of the relief entering the fort 
and says they are sparing no efforts to shut in La Rochelle 
effectively. The cardinal has charge of the mole. In the middle 
they propose to keep some large pieces of ordnance to batter 
the ships which try to*force it. But those who remember the 





* Apparently Placide de Bremon, who called himself prior of Tonguy and 
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efforts of the Duke of Parma to make one before Antwerp do not 
expect success here, where the force of the waves would destroy 
not only the mole but a regular fortification. Buglion also says 
that they propose to storm the two towers of La Roshelle, between 
which is ‘stretched the chain preventing the entry of hostile ships. 
This might be easy, but it is considered impossible for them to 
close the mouth afterwards. His Majesty was to send a herald 
to summon the place, and Lodrieres protested to Buckingham 
that if the fleet left they would immediately open their gates 
to his Majesty. 

We hear that Bassompierre has been sent to that fortress, 
though some say Bellegarde and others Vignoles. Buglion 
does not say a word about it to Marini, and although there is 
some talk of a revival of peace negotiations with England the 
names of the persons discredit it, because it is known that 
Vignoles is no confidant either of the cardinal or Buckingham. 
Bellegarde is Buckingham’s bitter enemy, and Bassompierre is 
deeply mistrusted by the cardinal, while his unratified treaty 
stands in the way. He is in the habit of saying that one must 
draw the sword to settle disputes. 

* Turin, the 14th November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


585. Grovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and SEnartn. 


They have prevailed upon Aerssens to accept the embassy, 
which will now consist of Aersseng, Vosbergh, Randuich and 
Pau. The first two for France and the others for England, 
although Carleton does not seem pleased, because Pau is interested 
in the West India Company and may make difficulties over the 
ships arrested. He tried to shut him out, but did not succeed, 
as if Pau went with Aerssens both would be of the’ Province of 
Holland, and Aerssens would have to yield precedence to 
Randuich. They should leave in a fortnight. 

Rusdorf has arrived. He stayed at Hamburg after leaving here 
in order to go on to the diet of Mulhausen with Anstruther. 
Wallenstein prevented this, and Anstruther proposes to with- 
draw because the imperial party keeps growing stronger in 
Hamburg and endangers his safety. The Palatine regrets this 
because he expected some advantage from the presence of those 
two ministers at the diet, especially as the Electors will be present 
in person, except Brandenburg. 

Colonel Morgen holds the three positions of Stadem, Bosthude 
and Hornborgh. He is in great danger as he has no more than 
4,000 men, who can offer but little resistance to the 60 regiments of 
Wallenstein and the 37 of Tilly. There is a report that the 
States of Denmark have resolved not at admit any foreign troops 
into their fortresses. . 

The French ambassador-called yesterday to see me. He 
said he heard from Aerssens that the pope had intimated to the 
Duke of Savoy that it was not well for him to intermeddle in the 
matter of the adjustment between the two Crowns and exhorted him 
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to draw back. It seems that the same report has reached Carleton 
and he asked me for confirmation. I would not tell him anything. 
He remarked that even if it were true we must not stop doing this 
good work, and the pope might say what he liked. 

The Hague, the 15th November, 1627. ~ 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


586. Szpastiano VENIER, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Dogz and Srmnatx. 


The English ambassador called on me on Sunday to inform 
‘me that a letter had reached him from the administrator of 
Brandenburg in Transylvania, brought by a German gentleman 
who came with Gabor’s ambassador, who delayed to present it for 
ten days because that ambassador forbad him to do so.* It relates 
that he had come at great peril to serve Denmark, but found the 
forces in Silesia destroyed and Gabor at peace with the emperor, 
alleging that he had taken this step because the money remitted for 
his use had been denied him. In the peace between-the emperors 
two points are left unsettled, the restitution of Vacia and the 
contributions of the frontier towns. He urges him to do everything 
to upset this peace, and for that purpose the prince wes sending his 
ambassador with the usual tribute. 

The ambassador explained to me why he had not paid the money 
to Gabor and remarked on the fact that the prince's ambassador had 
not yet been to confer with him though he has been here some twelve 
days. He said he proposed to go on the following day to the 
Caimecan with the ambassador of Flanders and do all in his power 
to prevent the péuce. He had a copy of the peace of 1606,. but not 
the revision of 1608. I gave it to him with comments which he 
received gladly. He never asked me to co-operate with his offices 
either privately or publicly, but merely professed to show me every 
confidence. He asked me to delay my despatch until Tuesday night, 
after his offices. 

Yesterday he came straight here from his audience of the Caimecan, 
saying he wanted me to know all from his own mouth. He said 
he had called on Gabor’s ambassador before the audience, who made 
excuses for not visiting him, because of his important affairs. 
England retorted that he did not know of anything more important 
that to tell him if what they wrote about the views of his prince was 
true. England was afterwards introduced to the Caimecan together 
with Flanders, the Mufti of Buda, who made the peace, being present. 
They reminded him of his promises not to conclude anything without 
their assent ; they asked him if he valued the esteem of their masters ; 
and asked him for a copy of the articles so that they might point 
out the snares laid. He answered that he esteemed their friendship 
highly ; he could tell them the substance of the articles but not show 
them as they were not drawn up. They said it was important to 
see everything. They remarked that if the peace was based on 
iat of Xitua, the emperor and Spain would have great advantage 
in that of 1606, whereas that of 1608 made great changes. The 





* Roe gives the name of Gabor’s ambassador as Francisco Micoferenz. 
Negotiations, page 707. 
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Caimecan replied that the peace was a new one and the Spaniards 
would be absolutely eacluded from it. Gabor's ambassador had 
made the same demands as they had, and claimed to be named in 
the peace, but the Imperialists objected saying that a general mention 
sufficed, including him and all his friends. He said this showed 
that the Imperialjsts meant to attack Gabor. 

The ambassador told me this was the substance of a very long 
interview with the Caimecan. It was arranged that if the emperor's 
minister produced the artigles at his audience, they should be shown 
to him. He did not tell me of the Caimecan saying anything about 
my request for the special mention of the republic. The reluctance 
to mention Gabor is a point of great importance. 

These ambassadors are also to visit the M ufti and the Cadileschier ; 
im short they will leave nothing undone, although they consider 
surest practically impossible owing to the eagerness for the peace 

ere. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 16th November, 1627. 

Lltalian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


587. Axvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 

« tothe Docs and Senats. 

The Danish ambassadors are still here. They have received 
the present but not the 1,0001. I wrote of, so one of them remains 
sick and the other does not leave the house or negotiate. I 
understand, indeed, that since the last bad news of their king’s 
retreat to the island of Fionia they propose to try a new ford, 
hoping that this and other intelligence may effect some change 
though I dare not promise so much. Meanwhile, Sobl elso remains 
here awaiting the thi'ee deputies daily expected from La Rochelle,* 
to see if the first overtures can be made through them, a scheme 
in which I believe the Dutch ambassador concurs, under the 
pretext that if these two powers ruin themselves over-the French 
war, which is largely based on the interests of the reformed 
faith, the Rochellese would lose their support on other occasions. 

The letter written by the duke announcing his intention of 
retiring if not succoured was not an invention, but true, for 
Dalbier on arriving at the islands found that part of the grtillery 
and baggage was already on board. As he brought some 
provisions with him and the hope that the Earl of Holland would 
soon follow with moré supplies, the duke came to the decision 
to attack Fort St. Martin or the smaller fort, La Pree, where 


the French are fortifying themselves, as they can easily obtain ~ 


ingress, but cannot communicate as the duke is encamped between 
the two. The English have made a bridge to communicate 
with the neighbouring island of Loye, so as to have a safe retreat 
and embark without confusion and loss, a very bad sign. Two 
hundred English infantry have entered La Rochelle and in their 
stead there are 500 Frenchmen with the duke, for the purpose 
of creating emulation between the two nations in*the assaults 


which they propose to make. To prevent Buckingham’s departure 


* Their names are given in a letter to Charles from La Rochelle of the 17th 
November as David, Vincent and Dehuisse. §.P. Foreign, France. 
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La Rochelle has also furnished him with boats, ammunition, etc., 
though with a moderation compatible with the siege of the place, 
now begun by land. Three deputies from the city have held 
a conference with the duke and are expected daily with demands 
for assistance and to be included in ali negotiations treated 
by England, so as not to be leftaalone, especially as the last 
manifest of the Huguenots declaring the Duke of Rohan their 
genera] had not the assent of all the reformed churches of France, 
but is merely ratified by a-few of them. 

Including the Irish, the duke has 5,000 men and 2,000 sick. 
The number of the last increases daily from the want of clothing 
at the approach of winter. The ships and the army are without 
provisions and necessaries, not having the succour from La 
Rochelle they expected, while it is difficult to supply them from 
England owing to the lack of money and dependence on the 
winds. So the duke inclined to make the last effort by assault 
against the opinion of Soubise, who advocates a siege. “Between 
the duke and the colonels and between the colonels themselves 
there are disputes and dissatisfaction. At the first, the duke, 
to make himself popular, treated them well, and now when 
hardships begin they say they must not risk the ‘honour gained 
at the landing. I hear of no commander of experience or 
remarkable ability among them. In short, the more hope declines 
the more anxious are they for the result, which cannot long be 
delayed. I believe that the next advices will show what good 
or evil may be expected for the future from these pernicious 
emergencies. I think the Council here and the king himself begin 

sto disapprove of the army remaining out this winter, as therein 
consists the entire force of the kingdom, and they would risk too 
much by leaving it at the mercy of the stormy winds ; so I feel all 
the more certain that some resolute attempt will speedily be made. 

2 The Earl of Holland put to sea four times but was always 
driven back by tempestuous winds with the loss of some ships 
and no slight damage, so he is still at Plymouth. As this is the 
sole hope of succour, many believe that the force has already 
withdrawn while others say that Buckingham will enter La Rochelle 
with some reinforcement of troops, though I believe there are 
many obstacles to this. The king sends expresses to Lord 
Holland daily, enjoining departure, but it is very difficult to 
combat the elements. ; 

The Marquis of Spinola is at Dunkirk to send out 26 ships, 
but owing to the boisterous weather two of them ran aground 
in the harbour. On this account and by the usual devices 
delay continues in order that the United Provinces, who have 
strengthened their guard to prevent the Dunkirkers from coming 
out, may become suspicious of the French, for whose service 
the Spaniards let it be understood this squadron is destined. 
But I hear on good authority that at present France, whether 
alone or in company, will not attack the English fleet because 
it is too strong, preferring to await events at the island. Should 
the English retire without taking it, France will not need 
Spanish help, and if they succeed the English must keep a certain 
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number of ships there, in which case France intends to attack 
them with advantage. So happen what may, the English, even 
if victorious, risk a loss, being compelled to incur loss and trouble. 
London, the 16th November, 1627. 4 
[Italian * the part in italics deciphered.] 


Nov. 16. 588. Axvisr ConTarm, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, to the DocE and Senars. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, The Abbot Scaglia is urying the Villafranca matter and would 

Anghulverrs: like the king to order the merchants here to desert Leghorn. 

Archives, I do not see any sign of his succeeding, as trade wants a free 
course, and to turn in the direction where gain is greater. 

Upon current events he has hitherto spoken with the ministers in 
general terms, saying that if the king wants war with France his 
master will try to second it with all his might, as he wishes to remain 
always united with his Majesty, but should he incline towards 
peace the Duke of Savoy is anzious not to remain alone, distrusted 
by ‘both the French and the Spaniards at the same time; so he 
would fain act as mediator or be included in the peace. He evidently 
aims at personal advantage, whatever may happen. On this same 
subject a gentleman sent by Montagu arrived lately from Turin, 
announcing the duke’s suspicions that some treaty is being negotiated 
im France without him, the report having been artfully circulated 
by the cardinal when Buckingham’s gentleman arrived with the 
one from Toiras. For the rest, Scaglia believes that the moment 
for benefiting the public cause is past, and the right time was two 
years ago, through the league of the Yaltelline. He pledges his 
master soberly to save his decorum, and awaiting Butkingham’s 
return transacts but little other business. He complains that 
TI do not visit: him, saying your Serenity’s ministers treated him 
very differently. I answer courteously that he must address 
his complaints to the Danish ambassadors, as I merely follow 
their example in this affair, though I can assure him of your 
Excellencies’ esteem. I do not know if he is satisfied, because 
I suspect he is rather ill-used. 

Lionel Wake, who came as reported from Antwerp to arrange 
about the two ships between England and Dunkirk, has xt last 
succeeded and the ships at once obtained a heavy freight of woollens, 
which it is difficult to dispose of elsewhere. “At first this caused 
me some suspicion after Gerbier’s coming and the peace proposed 
by the Spaniards for trade alone, but I subsequently ascertained 
that Lionel Wake got thus far by means of a certain sum of money. 
However, the Dutch ambassador remonstrated, and they told him 
that his masters also negotiated a treaty for trade with the Infanta’s 
provinces without England’s knowledge. He therefore warned 
the Dutch blockading squadron which certainly will not allow them 
to pass, and although the merchants are content to run some risk 
this may easily augment the ill feeling between the two nations. 
Owing to this resolve of the ambassador and the remonstrances he 
keeps making, the business may be delayed through the difficulties 
ie raised, many of the Council being still opposed to what was 

ecreed. 
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The bad news received by the Dutch ambassador of the retreat from 
Denmark of Morgan’s troops back to Stade, whither the United 
Provinces sent secret agents and provisions to keep them on foot, and 
of the obstacles raised by the emperor to the peace between Poland 
and Sweden, have caused him to renew his offices with the ministers 
here for a settlement with France, but as yet he meets with no better 
success than heretofore. Here they strongly object to the help 
promised by the emperor to the Bishop of Verdun by means of a 
strong diversion by the Frengh there. But honest men think that this 
ought rather to give an impulse to peace, so that these two kings 
might conspire together for the reparation of Germany, especially 
as the ambitions about the empire are manifest from intercepted 
letters of the Infanta, as she desires Valstein and Tilly to make 
sure of some of the Baltic fortresses, against the fleets, and to make 
forays with the cavalry in the territories of Cleves belonging to the 
States, or in Friesland and Groningen under favour of the coming 
winter's ice. is 

I hear that a gentleman* has arrived in Scotland from the 
King of Denmark to warn some levies of that nation not to go 
- the Elbe as originally ordered but to join him towards the 

ound. - 

Some 4,000 more English are being pressed with difficulty, 
and they find it equally hard to provision the fleet for three 
months. All these supplies will proceed as slowly as the former 
ones. 

The king has commanded the Scottish colonel, Bruce, to go 
to the islands, without any charge, to act as counsellor to the 
duke. He was formerly governor of Gradisca during the disputes 
with your Serenity and he left the emperor's service immediately 
the wars of the Palatinate began. 

London, the 16th November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


589. Zorzit Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 


Both queens have received congratulations upon the success 
at the islands. I also fulfilled this duty, going first to the queen 
regnant. I afterwards saw the queen mother alone. ~ She received 
me graciously. She told me she had received further letters 
from the king, confirming the news, and somewhat increasing 
the losses of the English. She heard that Buckingham was 

- wounded in the face and side ; that the Earl of Holland’s brother 
was slain, and the general of the artillery taken, in short, all the 
prisoners are persons of rank and military officers. They will 
have cause to remember France and the Isle of Res; she did 
not know what praise Buckingham would get from posterity 
for his enterprise. They are driven back to their ships, but are 





* Sir George Keith; seg letter of the King of Denmark to Charles of the 
19th Dee., 1627. State Papers, Foreign, Denmark. 

{ Sir Henry Bruce. There is a warrant dated the 13 Nov., old style, to pay him 
S008 ee be employed for the king’s secret service. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, 
page 431. 
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not leaving. They had asked for their dead of the highest rank, 
and she thought that would be granted. She did not know what 
they meant to do or why they did not go. She had hoped by 
the marriage to bind the two crowns more closely together, 
but their relations had become worse than before. She esteemed 
both kings, and there was the public need as an additional 
stimulus. She assured me that she would do all she could, but 
she could not always do all that she would like. The king, her 
son, had ennobled all the garrison of St. Martin. It was a great 
thing, as they would enjoy all the privileges, and might aspire to 
any position of honour and advantage. Monsieur would be 
here in a couple of days, so the king will not be far behind, since 
he had decided to spend the winter at Paris, leaving Angouléme 
and Targoni to besiege La Rochelle. 

Paris, the 18th November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


590. To the Ambassador in England. 


We enclose a copy of our reply to the exposition of the 
Ambassador Wake. You will, at the first opportunity, point 
out vo his Majesty our zeal and try to discover his views. The 
present state of affairs may possibly facilitate the intent of your 
discourse, and’ we need not enlarge on the subject, referring 
you to our reply to the ambassador. We have no letters from you 
by this ordinary. Those from the Hague tell us of a long conference 
between Carleton and Soranzo. You will see what su. port 
that minister has, and we are sending the particulars to Fare, 
to find out what they think there, so that we may have a good 
foothold in such an important matter. : 

Ayes, 84. Noes, 2. Neutral, 2. 

Not given in time. 

[Ttahian.} e 


591. That the English ambassador be summoned to the 
Collegio and that the following be read to him : 

No one regrets more than ourselves the differences between his 
Majesty and the Most Christian. Your recent communication 
proves your confidence, for which we thank you, and corresponds 
with our evident desire to see the two crowns united, in order 
to balance the forces of others. It is only too evident what grave 
prejudice the two powers are suffering in Germany and elsewhere, 
while they are consuming their forces against each other. Those 
who desire their welfare are sorrowful spectators of such a calamity, 
which touches the public cause to the quick. Our zeal has 
induced us to make this reply, and we would willingly employ 
our good offices if an opportunity presented itself. We eagerly 
desire to see some good result of what we have frequently said in 
both Courts in favour of a reconciliation.* 

We have given full satisfaction to the English merchants 
trading at Zante and Cephalonia, and we have issued orders about 





* Tho text of the r 


eply up to this point is printed in Negotiations of Sir 
Thomas Roe, page 719. 
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the Prince of Brandenburg which show him more favour. The 
republic will always show alacrity to please his Majesty, to 
whom we wish every prosperity. 
Ayes, 84. Noes, 2. Neutral, 2. 
Not given in time. 
[Italian] : 


592. Zorz Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. 


There are various reasons for the agitation and confusion of 
the queen mother; they say the chief is her anger with the 
Spaniards for the way in which they have conducted the affair. 
The Spanish ambassador has avoided her. Last week she sent 
for him and asked him when the Dunkirk ships or the galleons 
of Corufia would appear, as she was assured that the latter were 
immoveable and the former were sailing for other parts. He 
replied that as the Cardinal Laqueva had advised him of their 
departure he was amazed at not having heard from Brussels of 
their arrival, though it must come soon. The queen perceived 
the daring falsehood and that Mirabello was at~his usual tricks, 
but she let him go without betraying her wrath. She published 
afterwards that the ships which she expected to help France must 
already be in Denmark for the enterprise of the Sound, adding 
that if any one was not clear about the Spaniards after such an 
experience, it would be necessary to conclude that difficulties 
which stood in the way of a favourable issue were not the open 
assistance of the English, but the secret help of the Spaniards, 
of which she had undoubted proofs. 

I have impressed upon my informants, that, now the veil is 
removed, the opportunity is favourable for friendly princes 
to take active steps to bring about peace between France and 
England. 

The affairs of Lorraine are adjusted and Chevreuse expects to 
return very soon. The blow received by the English has produced 
an effect in. Lorraine, so that everything was immediately settled. 

Paris, the 19th November, 1627. 

Utahan.] 


593. To the Ambassador in France. 

We enclose our reply to the English ambassador. We wish 
you to go to the king and represent to him how much more glory 
he will reap from an accommodation, as we consider the present 
moment opportune, while he will suffer great harm if St. Martin 
surrenders to the English. You will show that we are moved 
by zeal for the welfare of Christendom by the reunion of the 
two crowns. You will try to discover the intentions of France, 
which it is necessary for us to know, and the information we 
send will help you in this. 

Ayes, 88. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. 

[Ztalian.] 
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594. AnzoL.o ConTaRiNnI, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogz and SEnats. 


Some sensible men at this Court are much struck at the 
prosperity of the emperor and affairs in Germany at pfesent, and 
wonder how far his victorious arms will reach especially considering 
that the two kings of France and England, who might put some 
obstacle in their way are at present engaged in settling their 
own quarrels, a deplorable vanity in our age and a fatality which 
goes side by side with the ruin of the general liberty. 

Most conclude that owing to the emperor’s poor spirit, his unfit- 
ness for military affairs and the uncertain attitude of the German 
troops he will not go to fight far from home especially seeing how 
short they are of money. All the same, I am assured on good 
authority that here at the Palace they devote some attention 
to the numerous successes of the House of Austria in Germany. 
The nuncio in Germany having written that the emperor’s forces 
will not be used against the Dutch, who are too strong, they have 
written back that Caesar might send them against Bethlen Gabor 
and the Turk. 

Reme, the 20th November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


595. Anzoto Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Doar and SEnaTeE. 


The ordinary of France arrived in the early part of this week. 
The departure of Montagu from Turin is confirmed, recalled 
by his king, who apparently does not desire peace, being alarmed 
by the good understanding between the French and Spaniards, 
and especially disturbed by the alliance the King of France has 
concluded with the Dutch, cutting him off from their help. The 
French ambassador believes that the King of Great Britain 
desires peace on his own terms and will not listen to the clause 
without which the Most Christian cannot listen to terms. 

Rome, the 20th November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


596. Acostin Vianvon, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


I have utilised with the necessary caution the news that the Duke 
of Savoy these last months had declared Villefranche a free sport 
and taken other steps, showing how much he clings to the idea of 
introducing trade there. I have been assisted by the English duke who 
wants to make reprisals at Leghorn upon goods from England, and 
who has been prevented so far by the jealousy of that most flourishing 
mart, where I learn that English ships have recently arrived. I 
have similarly utilised the eagerness shown by the Duke of Savoy 
for the expedition of the Abbot Scaglia to England, and also of the 
recourse to Piedmont of the English merchants who were at 
Marseilles and in Provence, all with the object of inducing them here, 
when they realise the danger of losing the resort of the English to 
Leghorn in any case, to make up their minds to the said reprisals, 
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owing to the immediate benefit offered to the duke, as I wrote on 
the 26th June last. With these efforts of mine, the duke’s claims, 
and the announcement that they mean to cite to Rome the English 

- merchants at Leghorn and the Florentines who have had commerce 
with them, to which ideas I give my approval, I keep hoping that 
something may happen to upset that trade and help ours to the sume 
extent. I labour to this end and the arrival of some English ships 
tn the port of Villefranche at this moment has helped wonderfully, 
by suggesting the imminence of that affair. Accordingly my hopes 
tnerease of co-operation from this quarter in destroying the trade 
of Leghorn. The duke has already remarked to me that their 
Highnesses contemplate a step which they did not previously approve, 
in permitting him to make reprisals to enforce his claims, and 
now they have better colour they may perhaps consent. The title 
of Duke of Northumberland, the leading duke in England, which 
the emperor adjudged belonged legitimately to him, they would not 
give to him previously for frivolous reasons advanced to the contrary 
by some of the Grand Duke’s councillors, who have little affection 
for this individual. 

I have informed your Serenity of this important matter and 
hope you will approve of my efforts. I will send’ word of future 
developments. 

Florence, the 20th November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


597. Marc Antonio Papavi, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dear and Sznats. 


The secretary of the Englishf ambassador at Venice has passed 
offices with the duke similar to those of his master with your 
Serenity, and gave him in writing all the relations that your 
Excellencies have let me see. He told me that he would show 
them to me when he had them back, and I did not tell him that 
I had already seen them. 

Turin, the 21st November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


598. Marc Anronto Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and Ssnats. 


The last news from France has aroused the curiosity of the 
whole Court to hear more. I have seen letters from the camp 
of the 27th ult. and Arbo’s letters to Marini of the 3lst. The 
Rochellese continue to help Buckingham, and about 300 English 
have entered La Rochelle, believed to be sick and wounded, to be 
cured, because the garrison has made nosortie. The Most Christian 
hastens the building of forts. After various deliberations of the 
Council they decided to send 5,000 to 6,000 men under Schomberg 

-to the Isle of Ré to compel the English to raise the siege. 
The opposition repressnted the danger of crossing and landing 
the troops without severe loss and of taking provisions over and the 
difficulty of driving the English from their trenches. But the 
firm resolution of the cardinal prevailed, as he has cherished this 
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plan for a long time. If it succeeds it will reflect remarkable 
glory on the French arms for expelling very powerful enemies 
without forei help and without a fleet. Most considered 
the passage ef the troops would be easy with a favourable wind, 
as the large English ships cannot weigh anchor so soon and 


arrive in time to damage the fleet. convoying the troops, a thing 


the barques and small boats engaged in preventing succour 
to St. Martin cannot effect. They propose to fight these if they 
come to the attack. The ‘issue has shown the soundness of the 
plan, as three regiments have already passed, those of Navarre, 
Beumon and Presis Pralin, with a great quantity of munitions sent 
from Brouaia, the cardinal’s own place. He went there in 
person to hasten the operations. The troops were landed 
successfully without hurt. They relied greatly on the dash of 
the infantry of La Prea, and the few ships Buckingham had 
for the double task of besieging the fort and going to meet the 
French. The chief difficulty being overcome, they hope for an 
easy success, not only from the ardour of the fresh French troops, 
mostly volunteers from the nobility, but from the staleness of the 
English after the long siege. 

ne English, as if from original sin, never know how to take 
up @ good position to resist attack. But this time Buckingham, 
more fortunate or more wise, has fortified himself all about so 
as to be able to resist the French fury. Accordingly the Council 
decided to make fresh trenches and surround the English, making 
them the attacked instead of the attackers if they obstinately 
declined to profit by their ships. This is all that happened 
up to the 27th. Arko writes that Schomberg was to embark 
that or the following night with the rest of the troops, consistin; 
of the guards, full of noble cadets and other picked troops, an 
400 gentlemen volunteers, including three of his sons-in-law 
and a son of the Marshal of Dighieres. In addition to these 100 
men at arms of the company of the queen mother, fifty of the 
king’s, as many of Monsieur and a hundred of Plesis Lamet* should 
have crossed to the island. In short, the attempt is a very 
vigorous one, and the only doubts about its success arise from 
the non-appearance of an extraordinary courier with theenews. 

Arbo says that the king wished to forestall the help expected 
by Buckingham from England, and he refers to the slight hope 
they have of seeing the Spanish fleet, in which they no longer 
believed. They heard they had not passed Corufia, although 
with Spanish artifice two couriers had come hot foot to ask news 
of their fleet, causing as much amusement as anger. 

In spite of this, the duke’s paper about Montagu’s business 
pleased the king, who replied that his Highness must pursue the 
negotiations for peace, always provided the English withdrew. 
I believe that upon this they will send to Scaglia in England 
and that Montagu’s departure will do but little harm; but the 
question is whether Buckingham will withdraw of his own accord 
or will be compelled to take to the sea owing to the present 
enterprise. 





* It should be ‘Bussis “Lamet. “Baudier : : Hist, de 4 Toirae, page 90. 
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I hear from every quarter that the king will not comprise 
his subjects in the treaty with England, and he will not suffer 
foreign princes to meddle in the matter of their accommodation. 
- Turin, the 2lst November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


“ 
599. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Doer and SENaTE. 


As I was about to send my despatch a courier arrived in haste 
from France. The English have been badly beaten and have 
abandoned the Isle of Ré. I obtained the particulars from the 
French ambassador. On the 6th inst. Buckingham heard of 
the decision of the French and made a last attack on Fort St. 
Martin. Schomberg had not then landed in the island, being 
driven hither and thither by a gale. The commanders of the 
infantry of La Prea, with such troops as had reached the island, 
took the field to create a diversion. The English, alarmed at 
being attacked from the rear, were thrown into confusion. Those 
troops, however, did nothing except approach a quarter of a 
league to St. Martin and on their return they burned three 
barques laden with food and other goods. The result of the 
attack on the fort proved unlucky for Buckingham, as he lost 
600 men, twelve leaders being taken, while the French only 
lost 25. He decided to abandon the island. This much in 
letters of the 7th from Toras sent to the Court by Beumon. 

Other letters of the 9th relate that Schomberg landed in the 
island on the 7th with the rest of the troops, and on the 8th he 
drew up in battle array and advanced on the English trenches. 
These immediately began to withdraw towards the isle of Orzie, 
fired on by the king’s men. But when they reached a bridge 
of boats and faced round to give time for the passage, Schomberg 


* fell upon them and routed them all, with great slaughter, owing 


to the breaking of the bridge. Five colonels were taken prisoners 
with many captains and other officers. They say they have 
captured thirty flags with three guns. Besides the 600 before 
countless numbers were miserably slain. Lord Mountjoy, 
commander of the cavalry, brother of the Earl of Holland, is a 
prisoner and they say Buckingham was wounded by a musket 
shot. If a part of the troops had not fled, not one would have 
got away. Soubise showed excessive cowardice at the very 
beginning of the retreat, going up to his neck in the water to 
reach a shallop. Toras bravely sallied out of the fort with 800 
men of the regiment of Champagne and bore himself like a valiant 
soldier after maintaining the honour of France and holding Fort 
St. Martin. Gondi, general of the French galleys, was wounded 
in the shoulder, Villichier had a ball in the stomach and Pisiurs* 
in the thigh. They say that Desplan has gone to Lyons to tell 


the Prince of Condé. 


Buglion writes that,a nephew of Buckingham is prisoner and 
many English were drowned by the breaking of the bridge. 





*-A mistake; it should be Porcheu, captain of a regiment of the Guards. 


Danjon and Cimber: Archivee Curienses, IIe Serie, vol. iii, page 86. 
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They have left the island of Oize and taken on board the few 
who escaped the French, who did not number more than 3,000. 
The king was resolved to prosecute the enterprise against La 
Rochelle, hoping that the mole would be completed by Christmas. 
Turin, the 21st November, 1627. 
[Ztalian.] . 


600. Gtovannit Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Rocz and SEnare. 


The French ambassador had audience recently and again 
asked for ships to convoy those of the king at Amsterdam, where 
they are safe from surprise by the English. I hear they sent him 
a cautious refusal yesterday, based on their present needs. The 
ambassador told me that he had obeyed his king but with 
the assurance that he would get nothing. He expressed his 
contempt for the government and said their ambassadors would 
be the less welcome in France, though I do not hear of their starting 
yet. 

The authentic news that French regiments under Schomberg 
have entered the Isle of Ré, arouses the belief that by this time 
the £nglish will have withdrawn or the French will have lost the 
fort, as they reckdn that the Earl of Holland will have reached 
the island. Events there will have great influence upon questions 
of peace or war. Rumours are constant here of the determination 
of the Most, Christian against the Rochellese, and they believe in 
an understanding with the emperor and pope as well as Spain 
leading to the utmost rigour against the Huguenots. 

We have continual notices from Hamburg of the progress of 
the imperial party. They have removed a councillor of the 
administrator of Maetemburg, who stood for the interests of 
the Princes of the Union, Gabor and Denmark, and given all 
his papers to the imperial ministers and the Spanish anfbassador. 
I understand that Anstruther has been to see these, although 
the usual relations between ministers must be interrupted by the 
war, because there is some negotiation on foot about trade, the 
Imperialists and Spaniards announcing that they wish to grant 
facilities to all. This is a trick to prevent the disturbing of their 
negotiations with the Hanse towns, as when these are concluded 
they claim with reason that they will be masters of the navigation. 
Anstruther’s correspondents here tell me that he has not paid 
much attention to these proposals, perhaps recognising their 
nature from the character of the proposers. If the English do 
not proceed further in their quarrel with France, and if they find 
themselves hard pressed by the union between Spain and that country, 
there is no doubt but that they might apply their minds to these 
proposals which might appear more advantageous. Your Excellencies 
may find something more in the enclosed letters from England, 
because I know that they have opened some such negotiations at that 
Court, But they have not yet given any intimation td the agent 
of the States at Hamburg. 

The Hague, the 22nd November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
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601. Axvise ConTaRINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doar and Smnate. 


My last despatch was sent to Antwerp by Calais, where the 
governor offered me every facility, even by English boats. His 
Majesty here has done the like for the French, and I send once 
a fortnight. I would do so once & week, but hesitate on account 
of the expense, though it would be well incurred. It is remarked 
that your minister began this passage in the heat of the war, and 
it may prove an instrunfent for better progress. I send these 
present by way of Holland, so as to lose no opportunity of 
acquainting you with current events. 

No advices have come from the islands since my last. The 
merchants here, however, have heard by way of Rouen that 
four deputies left La Rochelle as hostages in the Most Christian’s 
camp, and Bassompierre and Vignoles entered the fortress to 
negotiate a settlement. If true, this will not have happened 
without the duke’s consent as the Rochellese would never risk 
their ruin by the loss of his protection. He can do what he pleases 
without the king, although the king dares do nothing without 
Buckingham. Other persons of judgment believe it may be a device 
of the French to lull the duke and reduce him to the last extremity 
by this cajolery of negotiations. The deputies appointed by La 
Rochelle have not yet made their appearance here, but there 
is talk of division among the burgesses at La Rochelle, the richest 
adhering to the Most Christian, encouraged by the cardinal, 
who has some friends there, ever since the time when he employed 
them against the king on behalf of the queen mother. The 
populace follow the English, and this division may prove their 
ruin. 

The Earl of Holland has not yet left Plymouth, and wrote to the 
king that he should set sail on the 22nd inst. He takes with him 
17 ships and 2,000 English infantry and provisions for ten days 
for the whole force, which only has supplies to the 4th or 6th 
of next month, and it is incredible that it should put to sea at 
this season unless provisioned for 15 or 20 days, for fear of 
perishing on the voyage. Unless the duke has obtained supplies 
from La Rochelle or in some other way, it is supposed that by this 
time he has quitted the French coasts and that the provisions 
for two months now being. prepared here in all haste will not 
arrive in time. 

Buckingham issued a decree authorising all British subjects 
to convey provisions to the Isle of Rhé, but the king, when 
confirming it, extended the privilege to all foreign nations, hoping 
that the concourse and aid would be the greater. 

As no one can be found to purchase.the crown lands from fear 
lest the sales be annulled by the next parliament, as will certainly 
be done, according to the ancient statutes of the realm, they have 
decided to mortgage them for two years, with the obligation to 
redeem them. Should this redemption meet with the same impedi- 
ments, they propose to assign them to the Lords of the Council to 
compel them to raise on their own private credit about a million 
florins, the sum being levied equally on each of them. Many do 
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not relish this morsel, as they serve rather for the sake of gain. 
Others are afraid of being punished by parliament, while a third 
party suspects the king of compromising them in order to have more 
partisans when compelled to assemble it. The conjuncture therefore 
for resuming the discussions about peace, during this hesitation 
of the councillors, was suitable and by no means inopportune, as tt 
concerns their own interests. I did not neglect the opportunity, 
but kept always within the limit of my commissions ; should your 
Excellencies wish to go further and let me know, as I am on the 
spot, some chance might in a moment open a way such as the most 
subtle statesmanship could not promise itself in many months and 
perhaps years, especially seeing the king’s character, firm for the 
interests of his favourites and also for those of the Court, although 
as I must wait two months for replies from Venice I cannot hope 
for such fruit, as I know you desire extremely. 

London, the 23rd November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the fart in italics deciphered.) 


662. Atvisr Conrarmnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and Senate. 


THe trade with Dunkirk has been suspended at the request 
of the Dutch ambassador, but I suspect. that they connive at it 
secretly, for they make some difficu ty in giving him the decree 
in writing as he wished. Others tell me that these first. ships 
being already well loaded will be allowed to depart. Meanwhile 
this freedom of trade has been proclaimed in the usual places at 
Antwerp, the archduchess’s subjects bejng ordered not to treat 
as an enemy’s vessels such English ships as shall be némed for 
this purpose. This showes that the Spaniards at present aim at 
the peace for trade solely, thereby increasing the resources of their 
subjects, the king’s customs, the suspicions of their neighbours 
and above ail the security of their own projects in Germany. I 
do not believe, however, that they will take so prejudicial a step 
here as the king and ministers are already warned and sufficiently 
impressed, 

We hear that 15 Spanish ships have already put to sea, from 
Dunkirk or Ostend and are sailing towards the Sound, pursued 
by the Dutch, with whom an action was fought off Zeeland ; 
confirmation is awaited. Meanwhile the course pursued elicits 
two facts, one that the French will by this time have ascertained 
what reliance can be placed on the promises of these forces made 
to them by the Spaniards, the other indicates the designs for the 
utter slavery of Germany. Owing to these advices and this last 
about the decline of Denmark, the Dutch ambassador had a special 
audience of the king, pointing out in particular the danger to this 
kingdom and its rulers should the Austrians strengthen their hold 
at the Sound, in the Baltic and tn the Elbe and Weser, giving them 
@ great advantage for their fleets and a corresponding digadvantage 
for the two nations, which, necegsarily obtain many stores from 
those parts. He coupled this office with two others, one justifying 
the neutrality of his masters, who were, I fancy, secretly urged by 
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moment when some misunderstanding with France was becoming 
embittered. He demonstrated that such a declaration would be 
their ruin, as they would lose their trade with France and her 


° assistance. This would prejudice the King of England also, as 
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he would have to supply the loss of both, to"his serious inconvenience, 
and might find it impossible, as* otherwise they would be unable 
to support themselves. He also took the opportunity again to exhort 
the king to make peace, but met with the usual harshness. The other 
office was for the restitution of the Dutch East Indiamen, 
justifying what his masters had done hitherto to give satisfaction 
and what they proposed todo. He did not allude to the violation 
of the neutrality of the Texel,-and I find the States will dissemble 
to avoid increasing ill feeling. I fancy the embassy extraordinary 
on the same questions will be delayed or dispensed with now 
the ambassador has performed these offices. 

The gentleman who came from Turin is going back by way of 
Brussels and Germany, conveying assurances that the duke’s 
suspicions about English negotiations in Franee are unfounded, 
and that nothing will be done without his participation in order 
not to abandon his interests. On the road he may meet Montagu, 
who is recalled for having, I believe, gone beyortl his instructions 
in speaking of peace. Abbot Scaglia, however, supports him, because 
he allowed himself to be cajoled by the duke in the writing about free 
arbitration, so he may hope for similar advantages in the future, 
as well because this young man is the creature of Buckingham. 

We understand from Germany that the peace of Hungary 
has been concluded for 25 years. I am asked to confirm this, 
but three weeks have elapsed since I last received letters from 
Venice. The king finds it difficult to believe because his 
ambassador Roe at Constantinople has always written to the 
contrary, and at any rate the proposals for sending money to Gabor 
are on the wane for this reason and even more because of poverty. 

From Lubeck also they announce remitiances for the purchase 
of ships to sail in the Baltic under the emperor’s flag. If true this 
will be something never seen before, which ought to horrify all the 
north of Europe. Meanwhile, the Imperialists are fortifying 
Regesbergh, where the King of Denmark thought of making a 
stand. The English ministry, in conjunction with the States would 
fain send some ships in that direction to prevent those stations and 
rivers from falling into the enemy’s hands, and they have written to 
Carleton to negotiate with the United Provinces. But the Dutch 
ambassador here requires deeds rather than words, time being 
the greatest enemy of that weal which good men desire. 

London, the 23rd November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


603. The English ambassador was summoned to the Collegio 
and the deliberation of the Senate of the 19th inst. was read 
to him, he spoke ag follows : 

The reply of the Senate so admirably meets the matter in 
question that I cannot trust myself to transmit it adequately 
to my king unless your Serenity allows me to take a few notes, 
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I perceive the zeal and the considerations which have moved the 
Signory, and it makes me hope that God will find some better 
way for the universal welfare. My master is certainly as well 
disposed as could be desired, and with his esteem for tke republic 
he will value more and more the opinions of the Senate above 
those of any other ptince. I should be sorry to omit the smallest 
point, and with the permission of your Serenity I will withdraw 
to another room, after thanking you for the favourable despatch 
given to the English merchints trading at Zante and for giving 
@ passage to the Prince of Brandenburg, whom I expect at any 
moment. I have his letters from Zara, though I think he does not 
intend to appear in thi8 city as he tells me he proposes to go to 
Murano. 

The doge replied: What the Senate said in the matter of the 
dispute between the two crowns proceeds from the most cordial 
affection and esteem for both sovereigns. The republic recognises 
that an accommodation will best serve the greatness of both 
tealnts and also the best advantage of the general cause. We 
desire this boon with all our heart and will try any means likely 
to prove successful, while our ambassadors will employ persuasion 
and the most cordial offices. We have so many causes of 
friendship with his Majesty that no opportunity of proving it will 
occur without the republic seizing upon it. Your Excellency 
has worthily sustained the charge here for many years, and we 
ask you to bear witness to this. The ambassador promised 
readily, expressed his thanks to the doge for so friendly a reply, 
and then took leave and departed. Hg went into the Hall of 
the Pregadi and there tgok notes of the part of the office touching 
the business between the two crowns. 

[Italian.] 


604. Atvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


Yesterday I sent off my despatch and last night a courier 
arrived from Plymouth with the news of Buckingham’s return. 
The fleet is in very good order, and what remained of the army 
was cut to pieces, only 500 men of the 5,000 and upwards iff the 
Isle of Rhé having returned. Thus end my anticipations at the 
beginning of this stir. The king bore the blow with fortitude. He 
immediately sent one of his gentlemen of the bedchamber* to console 
the duke and permit him to approach London, nor does he seem 
as yet to have lost his Majesty's favour in the least. The people 
are furious and in addition to the old hatred this fresh national 
disgrace, attributed largely to his bad leading and flight, may keep 
him in retirement for some days for fear of a rising. 

A more ruinous or unseasonable blow for Christendom could never 
have been struck, as the ministers were beginning to recant, and 
after the last dispiriting news there was a hope of obtaiming some 
declaration which might warrant the first overtures for negotiation. 
Af present it would be idle to discuss the matter, nor can any steps 





* William Murray, groom of the Bedehamber. Birch: Court and Pimes of 
Charles I, vol. i, page 287. 
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be hoped for here, the honour of the country and its army being 
too deeply concerned. The ambassadors visited me to-day, and 
until the heat subsides we agreed to limit our offices to moderating 


“extreme measures and such decisions as may inflict the final blow 


to everything. On this account Sobl proposes to go to France to see 
if he can obtain anything there, it being thought that every effort 
should be made at that Court and that the Most Christian may embrace 
a peace much to his honour, in order not to lose the fruit of the 
victory. The Danish ambassadors will remain here to await the 
duke and hear his opinion, expected to be all fire. I will not lose 
sight of the interests of the common weal until I receive more 
particular instructions. Only oie thing causes me anatety, namely, 
the peril of La Rochelle, the massacre of the Huguenots and the fear 
that the Most Christian may now attempt to pluck this thorn from 
his foot. They therefore regret the departure of the Earl of Holland, 
as his reinforcement of troops and provisions might have succoured 
La Rochelle itself, as 1s still possible. But the unfortunate accidents 
which detained him so long to no purpose, causéd his departure, 
when least needed, two days before Buckingham’s return. He did 
not fall in with the fleet and if he is not cautious in getting intelligence 
he will also be beaten by the French ships, already prepared in the 
neighbourhood and which may have already put to sea. 

For the moment, there being more confusion than money, counsel 
or reason, I fancy things will tend in two directions, the relief of 
La Rochelle, and keeping up trouble in France, if possible, and 
the destruction of all French shipping by keeping a certain number 
of vessels at sea. This might enable them to moderate the pride 
of the French or set on foot a daily war for many years, which would 
at length worst them, and meanwhile inflict irreparable harm on the 
best friends of the two crowns. 

I see no appearance of preparations for a fresh force in the spring, 
although they were talked about. I do not think that they will be in 
such a hurry to risk a fresh disaster. I rather suspect that they think 
of an adjustment with the Spaniards, against, whom their hatred 
a3 already extinguished by time and this new enmity. It is quite 
probable that the Spaniards themselves may mitigate their harshness 
tm order to keep the Most Christian occupied, as they cannot but 
be jealous of his victories and progress. I fancy the English 
ministers will also caress the Duke of Savoy by reason. of the troubles 
which he might keep up among the malcontents of France, but 
probably the English are not quite satisfied with him, as during the 
recent stir he promised much and performed little, while he knows 
how weak they are here and will not run great risks. I expect, 
however, that your Excellencies’ good offices at the Court of Savoy 
could not fail to do good as the duke 1s not quite disinterested in 
this affair, being dissatisfied with the present government of France 
and seeking to upset it. I notify all this to his Excellency Zorzi 
and the Secretary Padavino at Turin. 

Only the first brief advices have arrived about the battle, 
and I have no time to transmit the whole account by the express 
Tam sending through France this night. At the first opportunity 
I will tell what is most interesting. I can only say now that 
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for the moment all are in tears and lamentation for the death 
of the flower of the nobility. There are few leading families 
which have not suffered. Fortune who has shown herself a 
mother to Buckingham at Court has proved a stes-mother to 
him in war. 

I will add one iiportant particular told me to-day by one of the 
Danish ambassadors, whose colleague is still in bed awaiting the 
medicine of the 1,0001. sterling, namely, that the bad news from his 
king renders it advisable te send some men-of-war for the security 
of the Sound and the coasts of Germany. The English ministers 
proposed a league between England, Denmark, Sweden and the 
States, for the defence of the sea alone, which they tell me the 
ambassadors opposed, because the negotiation of these treaties only 
wastes a lot of time, which would do more harm than anything, 
and to make a league every year and to keep none of its conditions 
has by this time become ridiculous. Denmark and Sweden are 
so interested in the Baltic that necessity leagues them together for 
tts defence, and their forces cannot go beyond. Between this crown 
and the States there is an adequate alliance, which only needs carrying 
into, effect to produce advantages. In short this loss of time does 
not please them, nor is it profitable, being a mere pretext whereby 
to apologise for faulis and weaknesses. I fancy the proposal should 
be pondered lest its execution (which is, however, far distant) excite 
those ideas ef a league of religion about which I have so often written, 
which would be by means apposite. 

London, the 24th November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 
605. Zorz Zorz, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 

Dogz and Srnats. 


Paris is merely the echo of the Court. Since Beringam arrived 
we have heard nothing except what M. Saughin, one of the 
gentlemen of the king’s chamber, reports to-day. He brought 
letters for the queen mother and came from La Rochelle in less 
than three days. Buckingham with the English fleet set sail on. 
Wednesday the 17th inst., leaving France. This long stay after 
the fight on the island, apparently without doing anything, was 
not idle or fortuitous. Buckingham spent the time over two 
things, one to take back with him the numerous sick persons of 
quality who were in La Rochelle; the other that the Rochellese 
should decide whether they would receive an English garrison, 
or what would suit them best. Three opinions were discussed, 
first, that owing to the breaking of the royal promise they should 
Open their gates to the English ; second, that with the absence 
of help and the weakness of their own party and the English * 
arms they should submit freely to their natural sovereign ; and 
third, that they should not rush to extremes, but should take 
advantage of time, and meanwhile commit no act of disloyalty to 
this sovereign beyond their necessary defence. The old duchess,* 
mother of the Duke of Rohan declared herself the chief of the first, 


* Catherine de Parthenay-Larohevéque, widow of Rene Il, vicdmte de Rohan. 
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followed by a large number of the inhabitants. The mayor, with 
his partisans, and the consul of the town advocated the second. 
The remaining burgesses followed the last. Whilst the discussion 
was carried on with some warmth as to which course was the 
least hazardous, the mayor seized one of’ the gates of the town 
and sent to offer the place to the king, if he would take it in 
person. The day might have been for ever memorable for Rochelle 
if the king had been more resolute or his council less cautious, 
but they let the opportunity slip. In the meantime the Rochellese 
became aware of the mayor’s proceedings and their danger, and 
put a stop to the business. They met again and decided to defend 
themselves as long as they could, and not to listen to the slightest 
proposals for an accomodation unless they were assured of the 
privileges which they have enjoyed for so many years. 

I cannot find out if there was any agreement between the 
Rochellese and Buckingham this last time. It is certain that 
just as he complained about them when he had barely arrived in 
France, he has left very ill pleased with them. Thus, when he came 
he proposed to put 3,000 or 4,000 infantry into Rochelle to make 
France's head whirl, but the Rochellese had determined not to 
consent to this unless they were reduced to the last extremity. 

At the moment of his departure, Buckingham released all 
the prisoners. Among these the last was oliu,* a Gascon 
gentleman, who was without a sword. Buckingham took off 
his own most valuable one and presented it to him, asking him 
to kiss his king’s hands in the duke’s name and tell him that the 
duke was his most humble and devoted servant, and if he had 
been unable td conquer, fortune had not been able to deprive 
him of the satisfaction of not” having been conquered by the 
greatest and most courageous king in the world. So this affair, 
whose principal motive was levity rather than anything worthy 
of history, has ended in vanity and romances. 

All the troubles in Lorraine are accommodated. The Duke of 
Chevreuse claims the credit, when every one knows his weakness. 
The queen mother remarked herself that if the affairs of the 
island and the English did not go straight, those of Metz and 
Lorraine would certainly take a bad turn. 

Another cause of quarrel has occurred between France and 
Lorraine. Montagu, after a, long stay in Piedmont, left for 
Nancy, by order of his master. When leaving Franche Comte, 
where he had been to confer with the Duchess of Chevreuse, and 
continuing his journey, without suspicion, he was arrested and 
made prisoner between the frontiers of Lorraine and Champagne, 
being awaited by an ambush of M. de Borbonoys, the governor 
thereabouts. It is uncertain where Montagu took to flight, but 
there is no doubt that his capture took place well outside Lorraine. 
They are now disputing about the frontier, and even profess 
the intention to punish Borbonoys if he violated another's 
jurisdiction. But, however Montagu was taken, he will remain 
@ prisoner, and no rights or claims will suffice to release him. 





* M. de Beaulieu Persac. Birch: Court and Timea of Charlee 7, vol. i, pages 
293, 312. Bassompierre : Memoires, vol. iii, page 337. 
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They expect him here any day, and they have already prepared 
his room in the Bastille. All his letters and papers, even his 
private ones, were immediately seized and have arrived here, 
1 am told that they have been sent on to the Court towards La 
Rochelle. Opinions vary, just as the subject itself is delicate and 
curious. Most pedple agree in the opinion that they want to 
find out the scope of a full year of negotiations, and they hope 
the papers will make this clear. They hope that this sounding 
will deprive the King of Exigland, the Duke of Savoy and the Duke 
of Lorraine of the deeps in which they have been fishing, and reveal 
what correspondents Soissons had in the kingdom, what foundations 
Buckingham built upon and whether the Abbot Scaglia concealed 
the worst intentions behind his fair words. In short, from these 
papers and from the capture of Montagu they hope to make it 
clear that France does not require the glasses of Galileo to see into 
the intentions gf others. Some laugh about it and consider these 
notions vain and frivolous, since they know that a good head 
experienced in affairs serves for a thousand roles, and one cannot 
persuade wise men that the hearts and wishes of princes are 
committed to scattered papers, to be the prey of Fortune and 
Chance. I hope soon to know something definite. 
Paris, the 24th November, 1627. 
[Italian.] 


606. In pursuance of the instances made by the Duke of Savoy 
to the King of Great Britain by M. de Montagu, to suspend all acts 
of hostility against France, and representations made to his 
Majesty to withdraw his forces from France, to make*way for a 
settlement of the present differences, since his Majesty assured 
the duke of his disposition towards a reasonable accommodation, 
the duke again beseeches his Majesty to consider the straits in 
which public affairs are to-day, and that nothing could*help them 
more than the settlement of these differences. Nothing can be 
proposed with hope of success unless steps are taken to secure 
that new incidents which may occur shall not hinder. That 
is why his Highness had decided to ask his Majesty to withdraw 
his troops, and to give M. Montagu powers to give assurance 
of a suspension of hostilities, and also to give the necessary orders 
to the Duke of Buckingham, so that the troops may be withdrawn 
promptly. 

[French.] 


607. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Doer and SEnate. 


The duke presented a gold chain worth 100 crowns to the 
courier who brought him the news of the withdrawal of the 
English. Madam also made him a present and the French 
ambassador showed his joy by bonfires and illuminating the 
embassy for three evenings. *Madame and the cardinal prince 
did the like. Marini has tried to get the duke to do something, 
observing repeatedly that the king will take notice of those who 
evince satisfaction at the event. The guns were fired from the 
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citadel one evening, and Marini has taken this as a great 
declaration. The Te Deum was sung in S. Giovanni in the presence 
of all the princes, the Count of Soissons and the same ambassador. 
Some one tells me they will send M. di Dment to Court to offer 
congratulations. : 

Turin, the 24th November, 1627. 

[Ltalian.] 


608. Zorzi Zorzi, Verietian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and SEnartE. 


T enclose a letter from the Abbot Scaglia from England to a friend 
and confidant. He is a priest of very low birth, but with a very 
great influence over the cardinal. He serves as interpreter between 
them and thus intervenes without formally committing his principals. 
I cannot venture to predict the outcome of these proceedings, which 
may be dictated by private passion, especially as the scene has changed 
since the letters were written. He communicates the whole affair 
to a great personage here, deeply interested in the reconciliation, to 
whom he addresses his packets. I have been allowed to sce and 
to copy the letters, and I hope this favour will be continued. Secrecy 
cannot fail to be helpful, as any announcement would tend to cool 
confidence. 

__ A certain Dr. Deodati came to the embassy here yesterday. 
He expressed his wish to serve the republic and his desire for 
peace between the two crowns. He could not undertake this, 
because he was too humble and feeble a person, but it ought to 
.be taken up by a great prince, who was a friend of both. The 
queen mother had spoken to him ebout it the day before. He asked 
me to consider the matter and to keep it quiet. She said that 
now the honour of France was secure they would gladly listen to 
-anyone who spoke of an agreement, especially if he was great himself 
or the representative of a great and friendly prince. The Duke 
of Savoy had laboured some months with scant success to bring the 
parties to some adjustment ; the Dutch had appointed ambassadors 
for the purpose both to France and England, and they are momentarily 
expecting one from Denmark here to the same end. If all these 
representations brought matters to the end desired, it would seem 
strange if the republic took no part. The ministers might be averse 
from an accommodation, but the king was excellently disposed and 
as she was the same, there were good grounds for expecting success. 
__Deodati added much more, especially about the queen’s ire against 
the Spaniards, the way they fomented Rochelle and the help that 
Rohan expected from them and the consideration that while France 
was involved in a dispute with England the Spaniards were subduing 
Germany, conquering Denmark and advancing unopposed to the 
empire of the world. Such is the substance of what Deodati said 
to me. 
~ I listened attentively to all that he said, using my ears more 
than my tongue, and if replying, I confined myself to generalities. 
My opinion upon the matter is that while France does not trust Savoy 
and might not like the interposition of Holland just now, they consider 
here that there is only the hand of your Serenity to shut the doors of 
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the temple of Janus. I will not -move a step without express 
orders from the State. I have been twenty-two days without 
letters trom Italy. 

Paris, the 26th November, 1627. ‘ 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


609. Letter of ABBot Scaciia. 


You wrote to me that our friend would listen to proposals for 
a good treaty in the public service. I made the answer necessary 
at the time. I am now in a position to say that, having done 
what was required here, through friends and intelligences, to 
secure so great a benefit, I have brought matters to the point 
ot the enclosed request, to which I hope that the reply will be 
what the public service requires. No one soever knows that the 
affair is so far advanced, either across the sea or even in my house, 
although they desire to. You will therefore make use of the 
information with our friend, and try to come here about it, all 
making the excuse of coming as my servant, in order not to excite 
suspicion, because I must inform your friend of things which 
capnot be written. In order that others besides those in your 
confidence may not penetrate this, give your reply to the person 
who hands you this, but lose no time in communicating the business 
or in coming as soon as possible, because opportunities are often 
better than arguments. I hope that God will grant me this 
favour of confirming what I have done before, and of sealing 
my words with deeds. 

London, the 4th November, 1627. : \. 

[Italian.] > 

dg The Secretary of France came into the Collegio and 
said : 

The friendly relations of my master with the republic convinces 
him that you willalways rejoice to hear of any successes of France. 
The English, contrary to the law of nations, without previous 
occasion or declaration of war, invaded his Majesty’s realm. I¢ 
is now two months and a half since they landed in the island of 
Ré with a powerful force, attacking chiefly the fort of Sts Martin. 
His Majesty had provided for the defence of his coast fortresses 
against any sudden attack and thanks to this, the wrath of God 
and the skill of M. de Toiras, those who thought to injure others 
have suffered themselves, with shame on their unjust, il conceived 
designs. Buckingham on learning that the king intended to 
send a strong support to the island, decided to attack St. Martin. 
On the 7th ult. they took a considerable force from Bonaum 
to the Isle of Ré. The English wished to attack, but on the - 
advance of the king’s troops they were afraid of being surrounded 
and took to flight, 700 being slain. On the 7th inst. his Majesty 
sent M. de Schomberg, Marshal of France, with a large force to 
relieve St. Martin. Their landing was stayed more than once 
by rough weather, but he landed the troops and joined Toiras. 
He drew up the infantry in twelve battalions and the cavalry 
in two squadrons with the scouts at the head. They attacked 
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the English trenches with so much vigour that they had to 
withdraw to the island of Orca, where they were pursued and 
defeated, leaving over 1,200 dead, they say, including many 
captains and persons of note, while we only lost seven private 
soldiers and eleven wounded. Thus the king has damped the 
ardour of the English and driven them back to their fleet. 

The doge replied, We are very glad to hear of his Majesty’s 
successes. We thank you for the confidential communication. 
Of this news, which we have already heard from the ministers of 
the republic. We wish the king all further prosperity. With 
this, the secretary asked that the French consul might be 
introduced, made a reverence arid departed. 

[(Ltalian.] 


611. To the Ambassador in England. 


Five packets of your letters have reached us this week, and 
we entirely approve of you interviews with the ministers. The 
negotiations of the Danish ambassadors for peace with France, 
the withdrawal of the English fleet from the islands, the passing 
of the Most Christian ambassador to England, the-delay of the 
English ambassadors in leaving London, all these things may 
take a better turn; at all events your offices were opportune, 
and you must repost them. You must point out that in engage- 
ments fortune plays as great a part as force, and in adversity 
a high spirit and prudence in counsel shine most. Owing to our 
long standing affection and esteem we wish his Majesty both 
prosperity and peace We shall always persevere in our friendly 
offices for the common service, especially in France, with the 
news we have of the withdrawal of the English fleet, and we shall 
do whatever else our republic can effect for the advancement 
gf our excellent intentions in the interests of his Majesty. You 
will express yourself to this effect in order to draw from his 
Majesty and his ministers their true feelings, sending us their 
answers to enable us to take the necessary steps. 

All that you tell us about English trade at Leghorn, Villafranca 
and Venice, serves us for light and affords us complete satisfaction. 
We enclose what we have from Florence on the same subject. 

The Prince of Brandenburg arrived in this city yesterday in our 
galley. We issued orders for évery honour to be shown to him. 
We hear by advices from Zara that he returns from Gabor ill 
satisfied. We send you also some advices from Constantinople 
to enable you to perform your duties better. You will receive 
these presents by way of France through the Ambassador Zorzi, 
with whom you will maintain correspondence, as required by 
present circumstances. 

Ayes, 116. Noes, 4. Neutral, 5. 

[{Ltalian.] 


612. To the Ambassador in France. 


Yesterday morning the Secretary of France informed us of the 
withdrawal of the English fleet. You will express our satisfaction 
at his Majesty’s success and take the opportunity to urge an 
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accommodation. Now is the moment as the enemy has left the 
house. You will speak strongly to the queen mother, and will 
confer with the other foreign ministers, urging peace and common 
cause. You will speak in accordance with our letters to the 
king and queens and our reply to the secretary, always 
insisting on the readiness of the republic to show its zeal for the 
public tranquillity. 

Ayes, 116. Noes, 4. Neutral, 5. 

[Ltalian.] 5 


613. Srsastiano Venzer, Venetian Ambassador at 
Constantinople; to the Doar and Senate. 

The pirates treat the French and Flemings in the worst possible 
manner, although they have agreements with them and keep 
consuls to see that they are carried out. They would do the 
same with the English, but their ships are powerful and the 
English do not allow themselves to be taken in by the promises 
of the pirates. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 27th November, 1627. 

, Utalian.] 


614. Szpastiano Vunrer, Venetian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, to the Doar and SEnaTE. 


The ambassador of Gabor has at last been to visit the English 


Costantinopoli.ambassador. He presented letters from his master resenting the 
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complaints made against him for making peace with the emperor. 
It amounts to an apology and lays all the blame on the delay and 
irresolution of others. The English ambassador told me that Gabor’s 
representatives certainly seemed desirous of upsetting the peace, 
but he had little or no hope because they are so set on it here. He 
seemed ready to assist England in creating delays and difficulties 
and had promised a copy of the articles so that England could show 
the ministers the loss they incurred. He did not send this, but 
after six days refused it with ridiculous excuses, so that England 
concludes he has an understanding with the emperor's ministers. 
For this reason the English ambassador went to the Caimecan, 
following the imperial internuncio, and asked for a copy of the 
articles, as promised. They only showed him a letter from the 
emperor which speaks of the confirmation. The ambassador made 
various remarks about the peace of 1606. He pointed out that 
the emperor's son was chosen King of Hungary, and yet nothing 
was said about him, with other objections. The Caimecan said 
he would mention these matters to the internuncio, but never gave 
the least indication of delay in spite of the representations that this 
was in the interests of the empire, because it was the winter season; 
especially if the news of a victory of the King of Denmark over the 
imperial army was true. The ambassador has worked hard, but 
he has no hope because he knows they have made up their minds. 
Cusein Effendi, who delayed the audience promised for many 
days, at last granted it, but told him frankly that he could do nothing 
and this peace was necessary. It is not yet accomplished, however, 
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as they have spent all their time lately in translating the letters and 
articles and in discussing two points, the fortress of Vaz and the 
nomination of the Prince of Transylvania. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 27th November, 1627. 

*[Ttalian ; deciphered.] - 


615. Awnzoto Conrarint, Venétian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogs and Senate. 


With respect to the issue, of certain books recently reprinted, 
which has induced the Greeks to reprint also in their own 
characters and circulate them under the patronage of the English 
and Dutch ambassadors at Constantinople, I have obtained 
some information, though not complete. It is now said that 
the Greeks were not led to take this step through that issue, but 
that it afforded them the opportunity, although it is not known 
whether this has taken place yet, as the English and Dutch 
tried to draw the Greeks to their profession of Calvinism, arguing 
that the dogmas and rites of that Church had more affinity with 
their own than ours, and instructions were issued here to un- 
deceive them, pointing out that the exact opposite was the case, 
reminding them of the writings of the ancient Greek fathers. 

Rome, the 27th November, 1627. 

[Italian] 


616. Atvise Mocentco, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


They have sent orders to the Dunkirk fleet to stay in the ports 
oof Britanny and not to proceed to join the other ships at Corufia, 
so the French ambassador says. It is clear that they do not 
mean to send this succour to France and the delay has served 
to detain the English in the hope of capturing the fort, so that 
‘their fleet has not troubled these coasts or pursued the fleet. 

They have profited greatly here and they would be sorry to see a 
reconciliation between England and France. The king here was 
urged to help France until he was convalescent. One day the king 
remarked to the count : Let this help be sent speedily to my brother 
of France. The count replied : Your Majesty will take the opinion 
of the Council of State. The king waxed wroth and said : Let it 
be sent at once against this heretig, without so much Council of State. 

Madrid, the 27th November, 1627. 

[Itahan ; the part in italics deciphered. 


617. Agostin VIANUOLO, Venetian Secretary in Florence, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


The English duke,* having received satisfaction in being 
recognised by their Highnesses and treated as Duke of N orthumber- 
land, now frequents the Court and begins to exercise the charge 

iven him sone years ago by decree of the Consulta, to instruct 
the Grand Duke in matters of State by lectures (per via di 





* Robert Dudiey, son of Elizabeth’s favourite; created “earl of Warwick and 
duke of Northumberland in the Holy Roman Empire, in 1620, 
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discorso). This cannot fail to profit his Highness and the public 
weal, for he has excellent views and as he told me, he will always 
try to persuade the Grand Duke to follow the example of his 
grandfather, to keep in with the Italian powers, especially’ with 
your Serenity, and to maintain good relations with France, 
thu& causing the Spaniards to respect and esteem him more, 
as they never would by the way of humiliation and dependence, 
advised by Count Orso, of whom the duke foretells his Highness 
will rid himself so soon as he has taken up the complete 
command. ; 

Florence, the 27th November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


618. The Secretary of England came into the Collegio and 
spoke as follows : 

The Prince of Brandenburg wishes through me to kiss the hands 
of your Serenity and your Excellencies. He returns warmest 
thanks for all the favours and courtesies he has received 
throughout the republic’s dominions, not only at Zara, where 
he was shown every honour, but in the galley provided for him, 
the governor there missing no opportunity of doing him honour. 
Arrived in this city he has recently received a noble present, and 
while confessing his obligations he will gratefully remember 
the republic when an opportunity occurs. He was compelled 
to come to this city contrary to his intentions and will stay 
privately for a few days to make provision for his journey. 
Meanwhile he will readily fulfil the commands of your Serenity. 

The doge replied: We are glad thai the Prince passed through 
our State and was satisfied. We thank him for the office he has 
performed through you, and we shall endeavour to see that he is 
entirely satisfied during his stay here. We desire you to salute 
him in our name. With this the secretary made a reverence and 
departed. 

[Ztalian.] 


619. Marc Antonto Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Doar and SENnarE. a 


Tn order not to lose the merit and advantage anticipated from 
conducting the negotiations for peace between the two kings 
of France and England, seeing that the first stone proves to the 
taste of the Most Christian, who has promised to negotiate upon 
the paper I reported, they have decided to send to the abbot in 
England, although the aspect of affairs has changed, and the 
English can no longer withdraw voluntarily from the island 
from which they have been driven by force. There can be- 
little hope of success, as men feel sure that the Most Christian will 
press La Rochelle, which the English must succour, both for reasons 
of State and for their honour, and they will not readily give up 
the protection of the reformed churches in France. The Most 
Christian is determined to separate them, in order to give peace 
to his subjects himself. It is thought that the situation will 
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only grow worse until pure fatigue of bearing arms and the 
difficulty of providing the troops help to quench the flames. 
They say that an English flag has been taken to the queens at 
Paris, and some report that Buckingham was not wounded, as - 
Mountjoy feared. At his instance a trumpeter was sent to ask 
about the duke and brought back word that he was very well. 
Marini told me that the Spaniards made excuse that contrary 
winds prevented their ships from coming, remarking that they 
knew at Court how much they might expect from the Catholic. 
Turin, the 28th November, 1627. 
(Italian. ] 


620. Giovannt Soranzo, “Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and SENATE. 


Prince Frederick, son of the King of Denmark, and the old 
Count della Torre on their way to join the king, were driven by a 
storm to these coasts and are now ir Friesland. The Queen of 
Bohemia is expecting them, but incognito, as it is thought they 
will continue their journey. 

The French ambassador writes that. bonfires were lighted and 
the Te Deum sung at Brussels, in the presence of.the Infanta at 
the news of the defeat of the English in the Isle of Ré. This 
shows the union between the two crowns. It is said that the 
Duke of Guise has countermanded the Biscay fleet, considering 
that France will no longer need that assistance. Langarach 
writes that Buckingham has not left, but withdrawn to the Isle 
of Loye, where he may be awaiting orders from England and can - 

. teceive reinforezments. These disasters threaten him with ruin. 

The ambassadors do not start and this last event has made their 
High Mightinesses more fearful of meeting with great difficulties, 
as France will become more haughty and England will want revenge. 

,1t is pointed out, however, that these things are natural in war and 
too much importance must not be attached to them, and that peace is 
the right way to divert all disorders. 

The Hague, the 29th November, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


621. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and Senate. 


T enclose the packet from’ England, which has just arrived, 
I have little to add to what I wrote the other day. Ii feeling 
continues between France and Lorraine. The cloud, which 
seemed dissipated by the failure of the English and the defeat of 
Chevreuse, has gathered again with the arrest of Montagu. Time 
and ability will be required if it is to dissolve without a storm. 

At Bordeaux they are building a number of large boats to 
sink at the mouth of the port of La Rochelle. Targoni is making 
great progress with his chain, and the Duke of Guise has orders 
to bring the few ships he has ready from the Morbiban forthwith, 
in order to strengthen the fleet and prevent succour from reaching 
the Rochellese. The king has tichly rewarded Toras, creating 
him marshal of France, governor for life of Xaintonge and 
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Angouléme and paying all his debts, amounting, they say, to 
600,000 French crowns. The king has made Schomberg governor 
of Britanny in succession to Tamines. 

Paris, the 1st December, 1627. - 

Pestscript.—The Countess of Soissons has just called here 
and gives me occasion to add the following : 

The king of his own accord, without being asked, has freely 
released all the English prisoners and sent them as a present 
to the Queéfi of England? Lord Mountjoy, who offered 10,000 
Jacobus at his capture, will profit by this, as the kiig has let him 
off, instead of his paying such a large ransom, and has intimated 
to his sister that he* will expect four hunting dogs from her. 
These civilities in the midst of the rage of arms makes me hope 
for a better conclusion for the service of the world quite soon. 
Perhaps the anger of the queen mother against the Spaniards 
and their delusive promises may bring this ship to port out of the 
storm and the rocks, 

[Ztalian. | 


G22. Axvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and SEnare. 


Through the duke’s return some of the more important 
particulars have come to light. The English, driven by their 
hardships and the Most Christian’s reinforcements, attacked 
Fort [St. Martin], from which they were repulsed, and two days 
later they made their retreat. Sixty-three officers remained on the 
field, 25 were taken prisoners, and 47 colours and two small guns 
were taken, the rest™having been reshipped before Schomberg 
landed. The king laments above all the joss of the colours and 
the officers, as England does not possess as many more who have 
seen service, should they be required for fresh occasions. For 
the rest his Majesty makes it appear that he takes this blow as 
the chance of fortune, who strikes inconstantly, sometimes here, 
sometimes there. Apparently he thinks little about it, though 
perhaps he has it at heart, for when the queen was asked to write 
to France for the release of Lord Mountjoy, a relation of the 
duke, who is a prisoner, the king told her it was not yét time 
to do so. . 

The Earl of Holland put back, having heard of what happened. 
The repairs of the ships, which suffered from the foul weather, 
will require five or six weeks at least; and foy the sailors they 
have sent the provisions destined for the islands, part of which 
will be sent to La Rochelle should the port not be blockaded, as 
some write, and according to the proposals of the two deputies 
from that city,* who came with the duke and are expected daily 
in London. They have ordered the troops to disembark, and 
they will be quartered in the best counties near the sea. They 
will number about 4,000 foot without the 2,000 Scots, who arrived 
lately under the command of Murton and will garrison the Isle of 





* In a letter to La Rochelle of the 17th November, Charles nientions three, 
David, Vincent and Dehuisse. State Papers, Foreign, France. 
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Wight, as they have not performed any other service. The 
duke has left to superintend all these arrangements and to appoint 
new officers for the troops in lieu of the prisoners and those who 
were killed. He also took some money with him to comfort both 
soldiers and sailors, who already begin’ to show themselves 
tumultuously in London. For this winter I do not see any sign 
of a fresh naval expedition, unless tt be a few ships to alarm the 
French coasts, capture vessels and relieve La Rochelle. Although 
they talk of great preparations for the- spring, I assure your 
Excellencies that nothing will happen unless they obtain money, which 
will be extremely difficult if not impossible ; and on this penury 
I base my only hopes of some good result. 

The Dunkirkers, after the sea fight off Zeeland, in which the 
Dutch are said to have had rather the worse of it, sailed along 
the English Channel a few days ago, and letters announce their 
arrival off the coast of Poitou, followed by the Dutch. It remains 
to be seen what will happen, and fears about La Rochelle increase, 
as although the duke says he hears the siege has been raised, 
this is supposed to be an artifice, to moderate the rage of the 
populace. On this account also M. de Soubise keeps out of sight, 
and unless he allows the ferment to subside, mischief may befall 
him, so greatly is he detested and blamed by everybody for having 
kindled this conflagration. 

The Savoyard ambassador is strongly urging the affair of 
Villafranca. He has given patents to two ships laden with fish, 
which will make that voyage, but it costs him money and entreaties 
to set the business on foot. He hopes. that the good treatment 

“which these two ships will receive may serve as an invitation to 
others, but as yet I do not see any sign of great success. 

With the opportunity afforded by the Dutch ambassador’s 
demands for assistance for Denmark and the coasts, they proposed 

“the maritime league to him and found that he also was of the same 
opinion, to wit, that they are all inventions to gain time ; yet delay 
ts the greatest obstacle to any good resolve. 

After waiting two months, the exact time required for replies 
from Venice, the Lords of the Council here have decreed that 
English ships trading in the Levant may not receive merchandise 
from any nation whatever, without paying the consulage to their 
consul, or carry any other flag than that of St. George or 
St. Andrew, in conformity with Roe’s orders.* Being warned of 
this by some confidential friends and also of the instructions 
to be given to the Ambassador Wake, to make an announcement 
in conformity to your Serenity, I thought fit to see the President 
of the Council to have the despatch of this business delayed for 
a few days longer, as I think it impossible that your Serenity’s 
commands should not have reached Holland, from whence 
neither letters nor ships have arrived for the last four weeks, to 
my intense distress. I hope to carry my point, although the 
iherchants of the Levant Company are urging this matter, which 
affects their interests to the utmost, as I well know the advantage 





* On the 16th November, old stvle. Co} © P Dom 1807 @ 2... gan 
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of supporting the republic’s rights before any act be passed to 
their detriment, as afterwards it would be difficult to obtain 
its repeal. 

London, the 2nd December, 1627. = 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.| 


623. Declaration of the English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople about the right of consulage on the goods of foreigners 
laded in English ships, which are transported from one port of 
the Turkish Empire to another.* 


624, ALvisE ConTARINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doc and Senate. 


The duke came to London and was met by his relations and friends 
and by the queen’s vice-chamberlaint in the name of her Majesty, 
who remained in bed for some days under the plea of indisposition, 
as she did not know how to act. The king received him more 
familiarly and kindly than ever, if that is possible. The entire 
blame is laid on the delay of succour, for which they say the king 
himself apologised to the duke, while praising his courage and 
capacity. It 1s reported that the persons who were ordered to despatch 
the succour will be punished, those named being the Earl of Hoiland, 
the Secretary Coke and some others. The duke cannot save himself 
better than by laying the blame and the disaster upon others, He 
passed a whole night alone with his Majesty to acquaint him well 
with these matters. “ 

Two days before his arrival the Savoyard ambassador had audience 
of the king, qualifying what took place and predisposing his Majesty 
in the duke’s favour, adding that his master would always share 
the fortunes of England. On the day of the duke’s arrival he went 
seven miles out to meet him. His protests become more vehement in 
proportion as he sees the decline of the views first formed about his 
master, for reasons already given, though there is no doubt but that 
the duke will replace matters on their former fair footing by reason 
of the good will professed by him for Savoy and because they are both 
agreed about overthrowing the present government of France. ~These 
are separate interests, inimical to the public cause, and many persons 
know it. eB 

The other ambassadors visited the duke, and I paid my respects 
by the secretary on the very evening of his arrival and the next day 
in person. We all gather that he no longer shows his former ardour 
against the French, possibly perceiving that he cannot succeed in 
has designs. All his impetuosity is vented on the delay in the succour 
and the persons who, as he says, assassinated the king and himself at 
the same time. For the rest he represents his movements and their 
result as much to his advantage as he can. In the act of dismissing 
me he said he would speak to me more at length about business, as 
there was not time enough then. ~ 


* The paper is preserved at the Public Record Office among the State Papers, 
Foreign, Turkey, and printed in the Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, page 637. 
+ Sir George Goring. Finet: Philorende nace 201. 
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To the Danish ambassadors he made a very express avowal of his 
pity for their master’s misfortunes, of his fixed determination to 
set those affairs to rights, that he would go in person with a fleet of 
50 sail and 15,000 infantry, and similar boasts. He asked them as a 
favour not to leave so soon, as on his return from Portsmouth he 
would certainly make some decision. “From this the ambassadors have 
conceived some hope and think of insisting on their sending help 
to the King of Denmark forthwith, without speaking about peace 
with France, perceiving clearly that the first overtures cannot proceed 
from this side, and that it would be a good deal if the English were to 
remain solely on the defensive, molesting the French at sea and 
succouring the Rochellese, as fitting means for facilitating this peace, 
through the loss to the French without the hope of indemnity. They 
also told me in confidence that they intended to make two other 
proposals, one to send provisions, money and troops for the support 
of Morgan’s force during the winter and for the important post of 
Stadem on the Elbe ; the other, that when the ice thaws 40 good ships 
be sent to curb the Hamburgers and prevent them from trading in 
Spain or contributing provisions and necessaries to the imperial 
armies, and in the meantime their master would do the like at Lubeck, 
as the maintenance of those armies depends on those two towns, 
without which they would have to leave the neighbourhood. 

To make them unbosom themselves further, I observed that to 
attack the Hanse towns would perhaps afford them a pretext for 
uniting in defence by the terms of their alliance. They rejoined that 
on the contrary the Hamburgers desired some excuse with the emperor, 
and as the Lubeckers had already declared for the Austrians, they 

“ might be treated as enemies, for it is certain that without the ships 
that those two towns alone can furnish, the Imperialists will make 
no progress against Denmark. This should be borne in mind above 
everything else. I said I did not see how anything could be done 

“without money, and even if funds could be raised, if peace were 
not first made with France both army and fleet would probably go 
where the flames of the greatest hatred are already kindled, using 
the pretext of Denmark to cloak some other design, while the pre- 
occupation of France and England with that war would prevent their 
master from receiving any help. They should therefore seek peace 
first to make sure of the promised help. .They rejoined that Sobl 
would go to France for this rurpose and was merely waiting for 
letters from the queen here to the queen mother, who had given them 
to understand through the Danish agent, that she wished them to go 
asking them to pass through Paris before seeing the king ; she pitied the 
disasters of their master, and everything would be done to support him. 

When the duke returns we shall see better what turn this very 
important affair takes. Meanwhile I believe that if the rout had 
been delayed a few days, they would have made a declaration here 
to the ambassadors of the friendly powers, which was already under 
discussion after the last bad reports, apologising for these hostilities 
on the score of the obligetion to maintain the edicts in favour of the 
Huguenots, and that England wished for peace with the Most 
Christian provided they were not molested, and that assistance were 
gven to Denmarh vaferssnn tho medento docavadeos 4A one denwdar 
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If now, when the advantage is on the side of France, a similar 
declaration could be obtained, I believe that they would listen to it 
here, and also to such offices as might facilitate so great a benefit 
especially if conducted secretly to divert the counterpoise of the 
Spamiards, for beyond doubt the honour of England is so pledged 
that the first overtures cannot now come from this quarter, nor would 
it be a small advantage to restrain the king, who is much piqued, 
within the limits of mere defence, and attack by sea or at the utmost 
relieving La Rochelle, were it not that the-scarcity of money and the 
many necessities assist offers of this sort, which are deemed the most 
efficacious at the present crisis. I send word of all this to his 
Hxcellency Zorzi, for his information and for the fulfilment of such 
orders as he may have received. 

London, the 2nd December, 1627. 

[Italian ;  deciphered.} 


625, Zorzr Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
= Doce and Senate. 


The affairs of Lorraine are still disturbed owing to the capture 
of Montagu ; but while arms are being prepared by both sides, 
they do not neglect milder offices. Last Tuesday the Prince of 
Falsbergh,* a kinsman of the duke, who is popular in France, 
arrived and saw the queen mother at once, making a mild com- 
plaint, and asking that the differences might be settled. He 
requested the release of Montagu and that he might not be brought 
to Paris. The queen replied that it was not her affair, but 
the king’s, who had given the order several months ago, before she 
had the regency. Msntagu must be brought to Paris, since the 
king had ordered it. Every one must have patience. With this 
reply Falsbergh left at once and is thought to have returned to 
Lorraine. 7 

The queen has sent 800 horse to join Borbonoys and bring 
Montagu to Paris, in spite of any attempts to rescue him by the 
way. 

Paris, the 3rd December, 1627. 

[talian.] 

e 

626. Awnzoro ContaRini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 

to the Doar and Srnare. 


Last Sunday, the first in Advent, at the service at St. Peter’s, 
I saw the French ambassador, whom all the cardinals and every 
one else congratulated upon the success against the English. 
I also offered my congratulations, dropping a hint about his not 
imparting the news to me. He offered copious excuses, saying 
he had been very busy. I asked him for particulars, which he 
gave, corresponding exactly to the printed narrative, which I 
enclose. Bethune had it printed here to please the palace and 
at their request. “ kg 

I also went to the embassy on purpose to offer congratulations, 
following the example of the cardinals and the other ambassadors, 
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expressing the satisfaction of your Excellencies at the success of 
France, not only from the great respect the republic bears for the 
Most Christian, but from the good which may result to 
Christendom, putting a term to the evil, influences which have 
prevailed between ‘the two crowns, disturbing the good under- 
standing desired by those who desive the tranquillity of two most 
noble realms and the common liberty. 

The ambassador replied vindicating the pure motives of his 
king, who had only acted out of absolute necessity against an 
attack on his own dominions and an attempt to foment his own 
ill affected subjects. His Majesty would go on to remove every 
stone of offence, such as La’ Rochelle and other places dis- 
obedient to the Crown, a thing that friendly Princes should 
desire, as it will remove obstacles against serving his allies. 
That done, it will be easy to make peace with England, for 
which his sovereign shows every readiness, although he will 
not include rebels in such a reunion. Bethune added: I doubt 
whether the English will want peace, as they wil consider their 
honour has suffered from the recent conflict, as they lost a great 
number of men, ships, standards and guns, especially as they 
thought they had reduced Fort St. Martin to the last extremity 
and considered it more likely to surrender ignominiously than to 
repel the attack with such intrepidity. My king is most proud, he 
went on, of having obtained the victory without foreign help,and 
particularly without the ships the Spaniards promised. He owes 
his success to God alone and values this more than if he had 
conquered England with the help of the Spaniards. 

Bethune said all this with much warmth, and declared he was 
delighted at being ablé during his embassy here to impart such 
good news, which he declares is for the benefit of the Catholic 
aith. He hopes it may help him to personal advantage and takes 
credit for having advised his king to take up this enterprise. 

The pope has expressed extraordinary satisfaction, and has 
ordered a mass pro gratiarum actione to be sung in S. Luigi, the 
French church, and has ordered 1,000 low masses. He has sent 
150 crowns’ worth of wax candles to that church, and in every 
way he shows his joy at what he interprets as a miraculous 
advantage for the faith. I do not find that he has given the 
Most Christian any more substantial help. 

Rome, the 4th Decembér, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


627. Relation of the victory of the Most Christian King 
against the English ia the Isle of Ré on the 8th November, 1627. 

At Rome, by Ludovico Grignani. 

(Italian ; printed pamphlet of seven pages.] 


628. Anzoto CorTartnt, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Doar and Seware. 
The French ambassador told me that the Dunkirk ships which 
were going to help his king had started. Two were wrecked in 
leaving the port. They did not know where the English force 
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had withdrawn or what their plans might be. The king proposed 
to blockade La Rochelle, and the Huguenots were very discouraged. 
Rome, the 4th December, 1627. 
[Italian.] is 


= , 
629. Anzotc Contarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Dogz and SEnaTE. 


Last Sunday the Ambassador Bethune had the Te Deum sung 
in the chufch of S. Luigi, for the victory. Among a large 
attendance were Cardinal Bentivoglio and the ‘ambassador of 
Savoy. The latter, owing to instructions from the duke, to 
make every sign of “rejoicing, including festivities and bonfires, 
though he did not make these, since the French ambassador 
himself did not do so. The courier brings word that the duke 
ordered equal rejoicings at Turin; but the greater the demon- 
strations the duke makes the less the French believe in their 
genuineness, and call it lying dissimulation, so that the duke 
is th worse odour than ever with that sovereign. 

Rome, the 4th December, 1627. 

[Italian.] 


630. Atvise Mocenrco, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, 
to the Dogz and Srenats. 


The brother of the secretary of the French Ambassador Farges has 
brought him word of the defeat of the English at the Isle of Ré with heavy 
loss. On the morning of the 27th they sang the Te Deum in the 
chapel. The ambassador states that the success was achieved by a 
small portion of the troops, not more than 3,000 out of 8,000. The 
government here is very perplexed. They attach great importance 
to this first victory of the Most Christian, because of the Valtelline as 
well as his union with the Dutch. - 

The Lords of the Council of State meet frequently. We are 
waiting to see what they will decide about the fleet prepared 
for France. It is recognised that no trust can be placed in them. 
Rambouillet was not deceived, like the ordinary ambassador, who 
was persuaded that they could not conquer without the Spaniards. 
They fear that an agreement with the English will follow, und they 
will be left here with many difficulties to face and with the obligation 
to keep employed here the forces they proposed to send elsewhere. 

Madrid, the 4th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


631. Acostix Vianvozo, .Venetian Secretary in Florence, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


Henceforward they consider as finished the resort of English 
ships and the trade of that nation at Leghorn, and I understand 
their Highnesses equally fear it owing to the articles drawn 
up between the King of England and the Duke of Savoy about 
the port of Villefranche, which recently reached their hands 
through merchants of Leghorn, who had a copy from Turin. 
I also obtained a copy, which I enclose. By the first article the 
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English must not be subjected to the Inquisition. It is thought 
that the king will send them ail to Villefranche with general 
instructions in the interest of his religion, not to submit to the 
Roman Inquisition. The seventh article allowing them the 
disposal of their goods in case of death, is considesed a great allure- 
ment to that mart. Their Highnesses here say these two points 
will displease the pope as directly contrary to’ the ordinances of 
the Council, which are received there, but as the duke ig hot- 
headed and easily moved, his Holiness niay dissimulate his senti- 
ments. He might also refrain from aggravating the Duke of Savoy 
in his own interests, as the exemption from all gabelles throughout 
the states of Savoy is considered a great matter, as here, although 
goods do not pay at Leghorn, they pay at Pisa and Florence. 
Owing to these important advantages and the greater liberty of 
conscience that the English will enjoy at that mart, so great 
that the duke will get nothing out of it, though for the present 
he will be satisfied by diverting trade from here to there, and 
will afterwards find ways to profit greatly, it # thought that 
the trading of the English at Leghorn is practically done for, 
but besides this, those who live there and do not desire any change 
have presented a petition to the duke, begging him to interpose 
with the King of England for the continuation of this trade. 
It is argued here that the interest, although great, of satisfying 
the companies of his merchants, and the admitted benefits in 
Leghorn, will not stand for anything with the king when set 
against weightier interests of state and of religion. His Highness 
accordingly would not do anything, recognising that his offices 
-would have no effect. He has Andeed, so I understand, drawn 
up a paper for the merchants themselves, pointing out the 
advantages of this way over the other to help their case with the 
king. For this purpose some of the leading men among them 
haveleftforLondon. One of his considerations, and the weightiest, 
is that by this route, from Leghorn to the Po, they can go half 
way by water, to wit, from Leghorn to Florence, and afterwards 
from Bologna to Ferrara, whereas from Villefranche the whole 
journey to the Po is by land. On the other hand one might point 
out that when the water is high one goes up very laboriously 
from Leghorn, and when it is low, as in summer, it is not navigable. 
Unless something turns up ine opposition to the present articles, 
it is considered on good grounds that all the trading of the English 
at Leghorn will be absolutely broken off. In the same connection 
it is thought that the Duke of Savoy may still have some idea 
of making trouble in Italy, and that he intends in this way to 
provide himself with ia good body of ships of war, and once he 
has that he may easily revive his brave and spirited ideas. 
Florence, the 4th December, 1627. 
(Italian. ] 


Enclosed in - 632. Articles made,at Turin for the franking of the English 
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nation in the ports of Nice and Villefranche.* 





* A copy of these articles may be found at the Correr Museum, Cicogna MSS., 
Cod. 827, No. 17, but dated the 28th October, 1628. 
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1. That the subjects of the King of Great Britain shall not be 
amenable to the Inquisition, but be judged in the civil 
courts. 

2. If war_arise between the two princes, his Majesty’s subjects 

~c shall havea year to remove their goods from the dominions 
of his Higkmess. 

3. The goods of Englishmen who go to the said ports shall 
not be consigned to others than Englishmen. 

4. No subjéct of his Highness shall be allowed to monopolise 
the goods of the English, who shall sell them to their best 
advantage. 

5. When English ships come to the said ports and leave their 
goods for transit, they may transport them where they 
will without paying gabelle. 

6. In all other cases the English shall not be bound to pay 
gabelles in leaving or entering those ports. 

7. If any Englishman die in the state of his Highness, they 

* may dispose of his goods at their pleasure, without 
hindrance. 

8. The money of his Highness shall stand at the same value 
as now, without change, and the money of Spain may be 
taken away without hindrance or gabelle. 

9. There shall be an ordinary courier between Turin and 
Nice, to arrive on a fixed day each week, to take letters. 

10. The goods which go to other ports, such as Finale or else- 
where, and have to pass through the dominions of his 
Highness, shall pay 12 per cent. but those which go to 
Nice or Villefranche shall not pay any gabelle, but shall 
pass free throughout his Highness’s state. 

11. The aforesaid articles and privileges shall apply only to 
the English and not for the free port. 

[talian.] ° 


633. With respect to the representation of the Ambassador 


Cinque Savii Contarini in London of tle 18th September last about the decree 


alla 
Mercanzia 
Risposte, 
Vol. 147. 
Venetian 
Archives. 


of the Ambassador Ro at Constantinople forbidding merchants 
and masters of English ships to lade the goods of foreignere unless 
they contribute to the consuls of that nation, and upon what 
the Bailo wrote on the 2nd October last, we have to state that 
on the 27th December, 1625, the Senate directed our magistracy 
that when subjects hired foreign vessels, pledges should be given 
to satisfy the consuls and Bailo of your Serenity for the cottimo, 
and the agents of your subjects are not bound to pay them to 
the minister of any other princé. On the 6th and 11th April, 
1626, two ships were hired, the S. Giorgio for Syria and the 
Stella Dorata for Cyprus, and a security was accordingly taken 
from them. We note that Ro’s decrees made in response to 
that of your Serenity. We are of opinion that a foreign ship 
hired by your subjects becoraes practically Venetian for the 
time. It is only during the last few years that the English 
consuls and ambassadors have claimed consulage, and we believe 
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had a tacit understanding with the ambassadors and have always 
satisfied their claims. Now that Ro has issued the decree, we 
do not see how we can prevent it being carried out by the English, 

-who can make what laws they like for their own subjects, as your 
Serenity has done. We think, however, it wit be advisable to 
hold fast to the decree of the 27th December, 1625, and see that 
it is properly observed, and the self-interest of the owners to 
hire out their ships may help to thwart this new attempt. 

Signed by all five; consigned to the’Most Excellent Dolce. 
° [Italian.] 


Dee. 5. 634. Marc Anronto Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 


pennies to the Dogz and Srnarz. 

Dispacci, I am told by one who has opportunities of knowing that the 
Savoia. Ambassador Wake is to go to Mantua and that the duke here 
Venetian . A 

Archives, May have correspondence with him.- 


Turin, the 5th December, 1627. 


[Italian.] 7 
Dee. 5. 635. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary i in Savoy, 
Lanai to the Dogs and SENATE. 
Dispacci, The last ordinary from the camp before La Rochelle reports 


eevee that Buckingham, all the prisoners being given up, has departed, 
Aschives, the Rochellese refusing to receive more English into the city. 
From intercepted letters to Buckingham, it seems that they 
regret they cannot support any longer 1,500 sick and wounded, 
including, it is said, the Duke (sic) of Soubise. These letters rouse 
great hopes that the Rochellese will surrender. Negotiations are 
on foot between the cardinal and the town, I am told by a 
Frenchman, but he is interested. 

Turin, the 5th December, 1627. 


[Italian. ] 
Dec. 6. 636. Giovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Senato, Netherlands, to the Deez and SENATE. 


Dispaoei The visit of the Dunkirk fleet to the Scilly islands is not 
enon confirmed, nor is it true that it turned towards Biscay. We now 
Voneti hear that it is at the Isle of Wight, where they have begun to 
Archives. prey upon the ships coming from France. Many laden with 
wine have been plundered, although some have escaped and 
brought the news. It is not yet known if they have landed, 
but if they remain long at sea they will seriously obstruct the 
passage. For this reason Admiral Dorp, who was blockading 
when the Dunkirke*s escaped, has orders to take out his fleet 

of 32 ships and attack them at the island. 
The unfortunate incident of the escape has given Carleton occasion 
to question the orders of the States. At one of the meetings he intimated 
that the admiral had not fought as much as his instructions enjoined. 
In spite of all his efforts to get them to declare themselves on the side 
of his master, he has found no one to support him ; indeed a con- 
sideration of the matter and the prejudices has rather stirred them 
against him, and he has not the popularity which he formerly enjoyed 
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in these parts. For this and other reasons he has tried to be recalled. 
He recently showed me letters of Abbot Scaglia advising him that he 
had spoken about it to his Majesty, who promised to give the orders 
he desired., When he performed these offices the Knglish were 
farexsed by fortune, but now things have altered the minister may 
change his mind, a3 although it is announced that Buckingham has 
returned to Court in undiminished favour with the king, so much 
so that his Majesty has refused to listen to criticisms of his operations, 
saying that owing to the failure of succour the duke could not sustain 
the enterprise with greater vigour, yet those who can distinguish the 
sun’s ray from the comet’s tail, see the precipices which are inseparable 
from such eminence. -If this favour sets, the whole party is in 
danger, especially those who are nearest the wreck. For this reason 


“it is thought that Carleton will not press for his recall before he sees that 


the duke has again caught the mane of his fugitive Fortune. 

I note considerable mortification im the speech and expression 
of this minister, who with his unmeasured prejudice, cannot perceive 
the course that must be followed by those who profess neutrality. He 
has. recently displayed an excess of confidence with me, in order 
to find out what advices I have from France since the landing of the 
French in the Isle of Res and the first news of the English defeat. 
He sent his secretary to mine, not to learn some particulars, but for 
the letters themselves. As they were largely in cipher, written for 
my private information and containing particulars true but 
prejudicial to his master, I did not think it advisable to be so free 
with my communications. So I got Vico to tell Carleton’s secretary 
the part which might be made public without prejudice, so far as 
I thought I might to avgid the remark that the first news of the English 
defeat had issued from the Venetian embassy, which might create a 
wrong impression. In other respects I leave nothing undone to 
encourage confidential relations with every minister while maintaining 
the independence which your Excellencies profess. # 

I say this much because I suspect that Carleton was not satisfied. 
When recently with the Queen of Bohemia I answered a hint of his 
in such a way as to give no opening for a reply, because a good 
reason always produces more effect without a gloss. 

Before this accident I saw Carleton at the Prince of Orange’s. 
He asked about news from Venice, and told me that Wake had 
informed him of his office. He did not commend that minister, 
because he had spoken by name of Richelieu and other ministers, 
remarking that your Excellencies’ ears would be offended by such 
violence. He added: They are more afraid of hearing at Venice 
than others are of speaking, asserting that they like negotiations 
to be placid. He asked if I had ‘ard of any reply to those offices. 
I said I had nothing beyond the reply of your Serenity pointing 
out the harm done to the common cause by these differences and your 
readiness to do everything to bring about a reconciliation between the 
two kings. He retorted: I could make the reply that will be given 
to the ambassador, although I could not find such fine general phrases, 
but I could at least conclude that I would not do anything. I replied 
that in the offices we were speaking about your Serenity was not 
asked to do anything. As for past operations, if all the princes of the 
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party had done as much as your Excellencies, the common cause would 
not be in its present deplorable condition. He freely granted this, 
but said we must blame those who had broken their promise. He had 
vo opportunity for saying more, as the Queen of Bohemia was present 
and the meeting was more for pleasure than business, 

The Hague, the 6th December,‘ 1627. : 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


637. Grovannt Soranio, Venetian Ambassador in the Nether- 
lands, to the Docr and Senate. 


Since we heard of Buckingham’s return to Court, some one has 
announced, I do not know on what grounds, that he is coming here. 
The longer the ambassadors already chosen delay their departure, 
the more this report gains credit. It is supposed he may forestall 
them to treat something about the accommodation away from the 
Court. It is true that the ambassadors talk of going, but they take 
no steps in that direction. Doubts about success prevail, increased 
by the last events at the Isle of Res. If he comes, he may be accredited 
to the Queen of Bohemia. She told me recently that the king had 
sent the Lord Chamberlain to meet Buckingham and welcome him 
upon the success of affairs under his command. Thinking possibly 
that she had gone too far, she added, Yet the duke cannot be 
blamed for the last event, although there is something to be said 
about the beginning. The king remarked that both the beginning 
and the end were flightiness (leggerczza). From this your 
Excellencies may judge the feelings of these fallen princes. They 
are lost on every side. Their hopes of commending themselves to the 
emperor vanish, because they pérceive that he does not think about 
them at all. From England they do not even get what they require 
for food and clothing, or the 22,0001. sterling assigned to them for 
ite purpose, no remittances having reached them for a very long 
while, 

One, Temple, has arrived from Brussels, sent by the Infanta, they 
say, to treat with the States for a truce or a peace. 

We hear that Tilly has invested Stadem, but not on the sea 
side from which succour can enter. General Murghem is there, a 
brave and experienced soldier, who will leave nothing undone 
for its defence. He has made the fortifications required ; money 
and food depend upon others, and are not likely to be so promptly 
supplied, especially as the English troops are controlled from 
England, so that there is little appearance of what is required 
being supplied. 

The Hague, the 6¢h December, 1627. 

Postscript.—A French gentleman* has just brought me the 
enclosed letters from M. Durant, governor of Gluchestadt. He 
tells me, among other things, of the defeat of the cavalry a fort- 
night ago to-day, so that no more than 400 effective horse are left. 
* Carleton recommends the enclosed for the Ambassador Wake, 
and I add those of the Ambassador Contarini from London. 

Utalian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 
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638. Zorzr Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and SEnatz. 


On. the capture of Montagu and his papers, a great deal of 
gossip started here, for, say what they may, there is‘no one who 


Veneti 5 ‘ : 
‘Arohivent bail for certain what they contain ; so every one speaks according 
/to Nis 


ca 


f 


fancy. Among those who give the rein to their imagination 
are Mirabcllo and the Austrian residents, who declare that the 
most serene republic has an understanding against. France with 
England, Savoy, Lorraine’ and others interested in this cabal. 
This view gains the more credit with them here from the con- 
sciousness of their own shortcomings, and confirms the common 
opinion in France tha't your Serenity and your Excellencies are 
not satisfied with them. The same authorities say that for the 
same reason the Duchess of Rohan has gone to live at Venice. 
I know that the queen mother remarked the other day to 
the Marshal of Coure, the President di Mem, and some of the 
secretaries of state, that she was waiting patiently to see if the 
Venetians had any share in this affair, a matter she expected 
would be soon cleared up by the papers referred to. After two 
weeks the matter is not settled, and the evil seed has grown to a 
bad plant, spreading its noxious branches. 

Amid all these troubles the truth is that they are eager for 
peace with England, and the queen mother is excellently disposed. 
Her indignation with the Spaniards has taken deep root. God 
grant that this may endure. She also foresees the mischief, 
and this week she wrote to the king and cardinal that if they did 
not wish to see the house of Austria quickly sovereign over all, 
they must accept some equality with others and check by force 
their ungovernable ascendancy. There was no other way to do 
this than to put an end to the discords of the kingdom, give 
peace to the English, have a good understanding with the Dutch 
and renew their confidential relations with their old friends. 
First of all they must protect the Danish king; if this was 
neglected every other way of safety would be gone. If they 
allowed Cesar to dictate to the conquered, a flood of 100,000 
armed men would soon inundate France and perhaps the world. 
She referred to the intrigues of the Spaniards, and indded no 
better letter could have been written for the public cause. 

The cardinal, in not confirming Bassompierre’s treaty, did not 
desire peace with the English. Now, disagreeing with Marigliach 
and Sciombergh, he does everything because he does not want 
war with them. To confirm him in this opinion it will always 
be enough that it is that of the queen mother. The truth is that 
although a great friend of Olivarzs, he is the least Spanish of all 
the ministers and no bigot. Fe sees the real state of affairs, 
and that these civil discords weaken his ascendancy. Thus his 
views coincide in every respect with those of the queen mother, 
with whose support he does all he can to reach the chief place. 

Marsigliach and Sciombergk, on the other hand, are the 
implacable enemies of the Huguenots. They might agree to 
some accommodation with the English, but while they render the 
slightest help to each other, they would wage relentless war on 
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both. The cardinal has struck a blow at Sciombergh in the 
guise of an honour, getting the king to make him governor of 
Britanny, with the express condition that he must not leave the 
province without the king’s permission. 
Paris, the 8th December, 1627. 
[Italian.] a 


a 


639. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in Fraice, to 
the Doce and Srnatz. ® N 


“La Massura, lieutenant of the guards of the queen mcther, 
whom she sent to Quefi to M. de Borbonoys, to fetch Montagu, 
returned to Paris without him*the day before yesterday, to the 
queen’s displeasure. He explained his return by the bad weather, 
and because Borbonoys said he wanted to bring Montagu to 
Paris himself. Such is the common report. The critics assert 
that this is an imposture and that .the Duke of Lorraine has 
obtained by gentleness and gold what he could not have by 
bluster. Montagu offered Borbonoys 100,000 ‘trowns for his 
ransom and 1,000 pistoles for each of the soldiers. This was 
angrily refused in appearance, possibly because ynade in public, 
and he even threatened to stretch him dead at his feet if he said 
a word more about it; but they say this rigidity was not main- 
tained in private. Bourbonoys wanted to serve himself as well 
as the king ; it was not reasonable that he should lose the chance, 
and there is no harm in granting what does not injure one and is 
advantageous to others. In short, they contend that Monta 
will not come to Paris. His papers have been promised, but the 


” more important will be missing, especially those of the Duchess of 


Chevreuse. Two circumstances support this view, one the long 
delay of Borbonoys in bringing him, as the arrest took place 
three days before the duke knew of it, and secondly, that Borbonoys 
“is a Lorrainer and natural brother of the Marquis Villa, the 
duke’s ambassador extraordinary at this Court, who came about 
the disarmament and is staying on to see what will become of 
this other cloud. 

At La Rochelle Targoni erected great double palisades at the 
place where he meant to fix his chain. The Rochellese directed 
several guns on them, and in a short space ruined the work’ of 
several days. Accordingly, their hopes of closing the mouth 
are confined to sinking several boats there, a thing they will do 
before many weeks. : 

They say, but I am not sure of it, that a number of English 
ships have been sighted off Donflur in Normandy. 

Paris, the 9th Decbmber, 1627. 

[Italian.] ws 


640. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
>» Doge and Senate. 
> 
News is circulating in Paris, published by the queen regnant, 
that 25 Spanish ships, of those promised to France by the Catholic 
against England, have arrived at Morbihan, and 15 more will 
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join them in a few hours. Now the occasion has passed, it would 
not be difficult for the Spaniards to fire off this shot, in order to 
trouble further the eclipsed light of France. 

Paris, the 9th December, 1627. * 

alan.) 


a 
641. Marc Antonio Papaviy, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Doar and SENaTE. 


M. di San Sciumon called here to see me. In the course of the 
conversation I expressed the satisfaction your Serefity had felt 
at hearing of the success of the arms of the Most Christian without 
foreign aid, and now would be the time to find some way to finish 
their disputes, which only served to increase the power of the 
House of Austria, which would surely fall upon France in the 
end. Hereplied : It is true that we must think of it. Buckingham 
has caused all the mischief, as he precipitated everything out of 
mere caprice, by landing in the island. He went on to inveigh 
againtt the duke. 

Turin, the 9th December, 1627. 

[Ztalian.] 


642. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 

to the Dogs and SENATE. 

I have heard that another ship has reached Villefranche from 
England in twenty days. Accordingly that business may be 
progressing, seeing that they put pressure on the merchants here 
to set up houses at Nice in order to facilitate it. 

Turin, the 9th December, 1627. P 

[Italian] 


643, SepasTtano VzENIER, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Doc and SrnatTE. od 


We have not been able to obtain the articles of the peace with the 


Costantinopoli.emperor from any quarter. The English ambassador has tried to get 
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them by various ways and by offers of money, and I have made 
every effort, but they have never left the hands of the Caimecan and 
the Grand Chancellor. The imperial commissioners hav kept 
them very closely to themselves. Gabor’s ambassador has declined 
to give them to the ambassadors of England and Flanders, though 
he promised to-do so. I think it will be impossible to obtain them, 
at least before the internuncio has gone. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 11th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] ‘ 


644. AnzoLto ConTaARINI, ¥enetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Doce and SENATE. 


Yesterday morning I went to audience at St. Peter’s. The 
pope showed me all over the Vatican, and when we reached the 
consistory chamber he began to speak of the advantage to 
Christendom of the French victory over the English, chiefly 
heeance the Kino of France will certainiv rid himself of the yoke 
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of the Huguenots and thus make himself better able to defend 
the common liberty. He remarked this was the time for the 
King of England to get rid of Buckingham as the prime mover 
sof the unreasonable attack on France,,and by casting all the 
blame on him save his own royal honour stints his lost 
credit, which might not be possible in any other why, unless he 
ventured to equip another force. At the end the ope said: 
The King of England ought to come over to the true Watholic 
faith, for otherwise with such a diversity of creeds he cansnever 
Hope to enjoy either peace or quiet, neither by human stati craft 
is it possible that he can maintain and save himself (et finalmente 
disse il papa, dovrebbe il Re d’Inghilterra ridursi alla vera Religione 
Cattolica, perche altrimente con tante diversita di Religioni non 
pud mai sperare di goder ne pace ne quiete, et é& impossibile per 
via anche d’ humana politica che possi mantenersi et conservarsi). 

I said his Holiness spoke very devputly, but what he said was 
rather desirable than likely to come about. 

Rome, the 11th December, 1627. 

[Ztalian. ] 


645. Anzoto Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 

to the Docs and Senate. 

It is announced here that Montagu has been made prisoner 
by the French on the borders of Lorraine, when on his way home 
to England from his embassy at Turin, causing great offence to 
the Duke of Lorraine, who is an object of much suspicion to the 


« French, as something has been said of a league he had concluded 
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with the English and Dutch, witile the English force was in France. 
This led to his arming and enlisting troops, though he afterwards 
withdrew when that force fared so badly. I understand that when 
« the pope heard of this league he expressed the utmost astonishment 
and deep displeasure. 
Rome, the lith December, 1627. 
[Italian.] 


646. Atvise Mocenico, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, 
to the Dogz and SENATE. 


The Coruita fleet sailed on the 26th ult., 19 galleons in all. They 
were so ill found that Don Federigo di Toledo wrote to the king 
pointing out the weakness of the force and of each individual ship. 
The fleet lacked the necessary compliment of sailors and soldiers, had 
no camp marshal, was short of many boats and there was great risk 
of hazarding the rofal reputation. 

Since this action on'the Isle of Ré I do not hear that they propose to 
prepare any forces here. They wait to observe the progress of the 
French king against La Rochelle. They think that the English, 
being bound to the Huguenots, will not cease to send them strong 
assistance, and therefere the Spaniards have less fear of new 
INVASIONS. 

Madrid, the 12th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] i 
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Dec. 12. 647. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
Benato, to the Dogz and Senate. 

Dispacei, Montagu’s negotiations at this Court always aroused reasonable 


aeons suspicions, atd it was impossible to find out about them in the 
Archives, Oy4inary ways. Tbe French have laid hands on him to take 

is papers. Among them I fancy there will be the one that 
I enclose, the origin of which they can easily guess, speaking 
of the desire ef the princeg here to ruin the Cardinal Richelieu. 
It is clear this will do much harm, and tend to foment the quarrel 
between the two crowns to the advantage of the Spaniards, 
although the aspect of affairs has greatly changed. The English 
have been beaté&h, and have not that influence in La Rochelle 
that they had. Buckingham remained six days at anchor after 
his defeat. He tried to introduce a garrison into the town, 
but the people would not receive it. So he had to return without 
achieving anythmg whatsoever. 

Ong may clearly see what effect this paper will produce in 
France. It will not help them to swear here that Montagu carried 
no papers which could prejudice the confidence with the Most 
Chris¢ian, and it may serve to diminish rather than to increase 
the confidence with England, owing to the evil offices which 
I believe the Ambassador Wake is passing with his Court, since 
he was deeply offended, so I understand, at the rejoicings in 
this city at the expulsion of the English from the island, so much 
so that he writes that if they had sung the Te Deum at Venice or 
given the least sign of joy he would have left forthwith. He is 
not content even though they attributé it all to Madame here. 
Thus it may happen that the princes here will not at the moment 
have sincerely confidential relations either with France, England 
or Spain. However, Scaglia is highly esteemed by the English 
king and Buckingham, and may’ not allow Wake’s yehement 
complaints to make the impression which they might otherwise 







lo. 
Letters left here by the courier from Rome state that the 
Count of Ognat gave out that the fear of the arrival of the Spanish 
fleet has thrown the Engish into confusion, thus claiming a. great 
part of the victory. This has given Bethune great offence’ 
Turin, the 12th Decemper, 1627. 
[Ltalian.] 


Enclosure. 648. Advice to the King of Great Britain. 


All Europe is divided into two faiths. Each thinks itself the 
true one. They are under the protection of the House of Austria 
and the King of Great Britain. The Austrians aim at universal 
monarchy and have nearly succeeded. The states of the King of 
Spain alone furnish 140,000 warriors, and all the other kings of 
Europe have not so many great captains as he. Neyertheless 
the King of Great Britain can de much to avoid this eventuality. 
If France and the other princes who fear the House of Austria 
joined him it would be an easy matter to oppose their greatness 
and reduce them to the defensive. Such a cenerous resolution 
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cannot be expected from France while Cardinal Richelieu rules 
there. Even if he promised it, he is too faithless to keep his 
promises, and it is repugnant to his profession, his honour and 
nis promises to Rome and Spain. Accardingly the key to this 
situation is to ruin the cardinal, and it remainee49 consider the 
means. The only way is to continue the war beguy in France, 
which will lead him into difficulties that he canzqt avoid. 
Suppose the siege of the fort is raised ; that gives a bad appearance 
to the affairs of the King of Great Britain, yet properly con\dered 
they are in a better state, as La Rochelle is worth more than the 
fort, and this misfortune throws Rochelle into his arms To 
make things last it would be- necessary to supply Rohan with 
money, 200,000 livres would suffice to maintain his troops for a 
year, to munition La Rochelle, leave it the men it requires for 
defence and 4,000 to 5,000 men over and above to attack the forts, 
which are not yet in good condition. That would compel the 
King of France to keep his army extraordinarily strong and so 
to incur great expense. The king or Monsieur could not leave 
it, and there would be other inconveniencies. 

The King of Great Britain might then make a declaration to 
Monsieur and all the princes of the blocd that he regrets that 
Cardinal Richelieu has so much influence over the king, so that 
he could not impart his intentions to him. He had only taken 
arms to repair the injuries which the cardinal had done him. 
He had shown his affection for France and the king by preferrin, 
her alliance to one with Spain. If the King of France pesleriod 
his friendship, to that of the cardinal, no one should be surprised 
at his behaviour or judge ill of his designs. He desired the welfare 
of Christendom and of France with so much passion that if the 
king assembled the princes of the blood, the ancient officers of the 
crown, he would evince his esteem for their birth, sufficiency and 
probity as he would defer to their advice all that the dignity of 
his crown would suffer. He had only begun this war very 
reluctantly, because of the desolation it brought to the common 
affairs of Europe. During that time he should scour the coasts 
of France with his ships and show what difficulties they will be in 
if they do not join with him to prevent the Spaniards taking 
the upper hand in those waters. France, seeing that the cardinal 
is the cause or the pretext of her ills, will revolt against him and 
will readily follow whichever prince of the blood undertakes 
to ruin him. 

It is noteworthy that the cardinal has done all in his power to 
make an accommodation with the Count of Soissons, recognising 
in him his most dréaded enemy, and the cardinal has committed 
no fault by which*the Count has taken advantage. The war 
will provide the Coant with several opportunities for ruining 
the cardinal. The time he takes to declare himself will enable 
him to say that he has dissimulated his private injuries so long 
as he thought it might injure the state, but perceiving that the 
cardinal’s misdeeds struck at the very roots of the crown, he 
could not delay any longer to be his declared enemy and demand 
justice of the king and parliament, as he detested the authors 
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of civil wars. Undoubtedly the best elements of the kingdom 
would unite with him. The manner in which the Duke of 
Buckingham has lived with those of La Rochelle has put that 
town at thé disposition of the King of Great Britain, and all 
thOse of the religien in France will receive his commands as an 


“honour. This consideration will make France hold him in great 
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respect. He cannot make peace without ruining his reputation, 
and there is ne need to do sp since war gives him these advantages, 
as it will ruin the cardinal and make England the chief of all the 
Protestants of Europe, enhance his reputation among his neigh- 
bours, and in the treaty of peace he can so arrange matters as 
to engage France to oppose the designs of the House of Austria. 
This will give him eternal glory and security. 
[French.] 


649. GrovaNy1 Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doer and Senate. 


Before confirmation arrived of the presence of the Dunkirkers 
at the Isle of Wight, we learned that seven ships of that squadron 
had ‘returned to Dunkirk, so severely damaged by the recent 
terrible storms that they will not be able to sail again this year. 
There is no news of the seven others, which made up the fleet, 
and it is thought probable that they have gone down, as reports 
of wrecks arrive from every quarter. 

The Count della Torre has been to see me, and lamented his 
ill fortune. He arrived here without fallowing or baggage, and 
would have fared badly if the King of Bohemia had not helped 
him. However, he does not lose courage. Since coming here he has 
tried to renew the negotiations for a league with the Prince of 
Transylvania, and would like to have 15,000 paid infantry supplied, 
feeling sure that prince would make a strong diversion. *He spoke 
about it to the States and the English ambassador. The first would 
grant something if the other princes joined in. Carleton confined 
himself to generalities, well knowing that his king will now be 
thinking of quite other matters. I have heard something about 
approachtng your Serenity. . 

It is announced that at Stadem the Imperialists have captured 
the fort which General Msrgan built for the defence of the place 
at the mouth of the Elbe. The loss would be most serious, as all 
hopes of holding out depend upon keeping the coast open for 
succour. 

The Hague, the 13th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


650. Atvisz Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, to 

the Doar and Senate. 

I will give my conversation with the duke later, but first of all 
I must tell your Serenity that he informed me in the courteous manner 
he always shows me, that while he was at the islands the king warned 
him that advices issued from the Venetian embassy in France, 
derived from my letters, were by no means flattering to them here or to 
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himself personally. On his return many persons who frequent this 
house gave him conflicting accounts of my affection for him and the 
kéng’s service. In this uncertainty he suspends his opinion, 
informing me of the circumstance, assuring me he had never 
forfeited his claim on my affection, with other friendlp expressions. 

With my experience, I know that ministers cannot renier efficient 
service without the good opinion of those who govern, whats, om my 
letters I have always imparted everything, and not far from the xesult, 
and in my conversation I have sought to cultivate and. increase’ good 
relations, in which I have succeeded. I therefore seized wpom this 
overture to increase affection, as silence would have irremediably 
increased the dissatisfaction, while as the statement came from so 
high a quarter I could not let the matter pass without a contradiction. 
I thanked him for having given me an opportunity to prove my 
candour towards the king and himself. I demonstrated clearly that 
these were the inventions of persons who thought to shake the 
confidence between his Majesty and most serene republic by 
simultaneously accusing two of her ministers. I said that such 
things had not proceeded from my pen and from his Excellency Zorzt’s 
lips, nor could we have imagined them without incurring the indigna- 
tion of your Excellencies, who gave us commands of an exactly 
opposite nature. 

The duke remained very well satisfied, but when I left him and 
thought over the matter, I reflected that his Excellency Zorzi has 
received all my letters, not one being intercepted, and the most 
important matters were always in cipher, and his Excellency is 
very prudent, and I found a certain indication which causes me 
some suspicion. So far back as last February the duke told me 
Abbot Scaglia had written to him from France many particulars 
seen in my letters, confided to him by his Excellency Zorzi, whereby 
I represented the preparations for the outfit of the fleet as less than 
they were in reality. I gave the duke full satisfaction about this, 
adding that through lack of experience and a knowledge of the English 
language I was obliged to depend on the statements of others. 
Such ambiguities, therefore, as may have existed were due to this 
and not to ill-will. On the 9th March I acqueinted his Excellency 
Zorzi with this as by the enclosed copy, and as a most prudent and 
worthy minister he answered-as you will see, it being evident that 
the breach of confidence was intended to affect not the ministers but 
the republic, and for this reason alone I am compelled to give the 
whole story. 

When he arrived here, Scaglia had taken offence at my not seeing 
him, although without any reason, as I offered to visit him whenever 
the Danish ambassadgrs did so. Enraged lest this should be quoted 
at other courts to the disparagement of his master’s claims, which 
are well known to your Serenity, jealous beyond measure lest, for 
his own interests, anyone but the Duke of Savoy should have a hand 


“in these negotiations, finding how much your Excellencies are 


esteemed at this Court and the trust reposed in your ministers, which 
is perhaps greater than he expected, all these considerations, coupled 
with what the Duke of Buckingham confessed openly, make me 
suspect some cunning stroke, though I cannot be sure of i, 
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as well as some verbal statement engrafted on those written heretofore. 
Hence I infer that he certainly wrote to Buckingham from France. 
If his Excellency Zorzi did ‘not communicate my letters to him, 
then he wrote according to his own caprice, and af the letters were 
shown to Inim, he abused the trust, and converted inio poison what 


_26tis “meant for the food of the respective states, to trouble the good 


understanding here. What took place makes me suspect the rest. 

After pondering these circumstances, I returned on the morrow 
to the duke, expatiating upon my displeasure very amply, hinting 
that I myself would assure his Majesty of the praceedings of the 
republic and her ministers, that I could no longer continue to serve 
her here, being mistrusted, that on other occasions I had spoken 
to this effect ; in short I did not omit any argument to prevent the 
usurpation of that post of confidence which I reserve more securely 
than ever. 

Next day the duke came to me, assuring me that since his return 
he had not spoken to the king about this affair, until now ; that he 
found him quite*indifferent, as these first advices reached him in a 
dubious form, and without any subsequent confirmation. The duke 
entertained his original good opinion of your Serenity and of your 
mipgisters, and if I had spoken to the king I should have ps him 
of the same mind. He prayed me not to distress myself so much 
about a thing which had no real substance. 

From this I gather that the king may have appeared upon the 
stage without a part, as he very often does, and from fear of offending 
the duke I abstained from having recourse to his Majesty, I 
answered the duke that from the beginning of this affair my peace 
of mind was not disturbed, as I had never acted contrary fo my usual 
candour, which deserved the good opinion both of his Majesty and 
of the duke. I added: Now that your Excellency is satisfied both 
with regard to the most serene republic and her ministers, as you 
tell me, would you not wish us to yet to the bottom of thig falsehood ? 
If you will tell me from whence it proceeds, I am willing to show 
you the letters written to the Courts by me since your departure, to 
undeceive you entirely. This was the register kept by me of the 
ordinary advices, which contains nothing but public affairs and 
eventsthough. to tell the truth I sought with this small bait to fish how 
this mischief arose, whence it came, whether the cipher Rad been 
discovered, or anything, else of that sort. I told him that in 
extraordinary cases between the ministers of confidential powers, 
the boundaries of our office might be overstepped. In the matter 
of writing I was responsible to your Serenity alone, as he was for 
the secrecy of his reporters. This suggestion nailed the duke ; 
he ruminated, and I knew that all the shadows were dispelled. Not 
knowing what other course to pursue, he embraced me, adding : 
No, Sir, this is unnecessary, nor can I say more to you than that 
I know from my own experience that those who occupy high station 
always have rivals and malignant enemies. 

This, my lords, is the outcome of a diabolical imposition, which 
has met with a harsh rebuff, aril as I have blunted it as it deserves, 
I trust it will help me if others try to injure me by similar unworthy 
devices. As I expressed deep regret for the annoyance which the 
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king or duke might receive, I am certain that the incident will serve 
to increase my confidential relations with them, of which your 
Excellencies will find some indication in the following letter. 
.~ London, the 14th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] : ae 

. ‘ 
651. Atvise ConTarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and SznaTE. #8 

The cloud of suspicion being dissipated: I saw a good opportunity 
of speaking to the duke about the present state of affairs, in accordance 
with the invitation he gave me when I first visited him after his 
return. I laid before him, in short, the state of Europe, the ruin of 
Germany and the other urgent necessities of Christendom. These 
being only too manifest, he made no reply. I added that the most 
serene republic earnestly desired to effect this reconciliation, without 
which everything threatened ruin. To avoid that, you had not 
failed to use your good offices at both-Courts, and would continue to 
do so. I felt sure that his Majesty, no less than the duke, would 
ponder the sincerity of your Excellencies’ proceedings, your affection 
for this kingdom and the reputation for maturity and prudence which 
the republic has earned after so many centuries “of decorous and 
beneficent policy, with the common weal always in view. All 
these things coupled with the good disposition always shown by the 
duke towards the common cause, both by making the French marriage 
and the league with Denmark, are a guarantee that he will not suffer 
monsters to be born of these his labours, but good and profitable 
ffspring, in conformity with his views. 


- “The duke listened to me attentively and said: His Majesty and 


the whole kingdom are fully acquainted with the republic’s sincere 
prudence and friendly affection, and hold it im great account. The 
object of our move was certainly not to injure the common cause, 
~ but to benefit it by proving to the French that tt was neither honourable 
nor profitable to break faith and act contemptuously by the other 
friendly powers, as shown by the league of the Valtelline, by the 
edicts promised to the Huguenots, by employing the late Count of 
Mansfelt, and by persuading the king to declare against the 
Spaniards, and desert him after he had comzrtted himself, under 
the plea of not offending the pope. We are still of the same mind, 
that the world may know that-our counsels are not light or based on 
air, but on true statecraft, for if the Most Christian will unite in 
earnest with us and other Christian powers, such as Denmark, 
Sweden, the United Provinces, the most serene republic, the Duke of 
Savoy and others, who desire reparation for Germany, and that he 
would entirely renownce his friendship with the Spaniards, we would 
make peace at once. \As we were duped in the case of Bassompierre, 
we desire as a guarantee and pledge of this being carried out that 
he shall not molest the Huguenots, because they are the true French- 
men, and because he cannot attend to two sides. When these points 
* are settled, without which any treaty would be vain, as every one can 
see that they are based on the common weal, we shall not haggle over 
details (non la guarderemo per sottile). The French are interested 
in the restoration of Germany for reasons of state, and we merely 
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by consanguinity and our engagements. Heretofore the French 
avmed at the empire and kept Germany divided for their own ends, 
they now neglect her because they are bewitched by the Spaniards. 
This will prove their ruin long before we are destroyeg, as after all 
we are in Gn island which supplies itself, and we shall keep the 
sea. The Huguenots were always commended to this Crown, nor 
does it matter that they are the subjects of the French Crown, as he 
on his part assists the Dutch. In defence of the Huguenots the 
king will not- hesitate to employ his forces, his aid, his kingdom 
and his very life. I assure your Excellency of this-as I know it. 
The affairs of Christendom are brought to such a pass that unless 
@ vigorous remedy be applied they must perish. It is clear that if 
the powers act one by one they will but destroy themselves. All must 
conspire for one end. If France, which is the vital part of this 
body, fails us, it will be proper to harass her, so that if she refuses 
to do good, she may be prevented from doing harm. Although we 
believe the King of Denmark to be irretrievably ruined, we will 
contribute for him, though but little. We cannot give much as 
we have to divide our forces for the defence of our own coasts and 
for the assistance of La Rochelle. If with these two conditions, the 
path of peace, which we value highly, can be made clear to us, we will 
readily follow it ; but otherwise it is not to be thought of, as we 
really do not care about it. Although I did not do what I wanted at 
the islands, because of the betrayal practised upon me here (per esser 
stato qui assassinato), yet I can rest satisfied with what I achieved in 
holding my ground for four months on French soil, and with the 
certainty, believed by the French themselves, that I should have taken 
the fort had I received assistance. It %s notorious, moxeover, that 
we can injure France ‘without receiving hurt from her, as she will 
at least entirely lose her sea trade and be involved in civil war for 
many years. In spite of this, my king, who never had any aim 
with regard to France than of inducing her to espouse she common 
cause and making her repent of her errors, will not look to smail 
advantages lest the greater ones be sacrificed. 

In my reply, I omitted the item of unsound policy which has 
brought things to this pass, as this is irremediable. I confined 
myselfip commending the good sentiments of the king and duke, 
showing that with such excellent intentions the result would’be even 
more advantageous under, the duke’s guidance. I hinted that this 
body corporate of the common liberty was so feeble that violent 
medicines, alluding to the league, would rather make it worse. It 
must be invigorated by degrees. The union of many required time, 
which is the greatest enemy of the good. It would be no small feat 
to stipulate the peace without thinking of leagues, as the reasons 
which prevented France from concurring still subsist. When 
unable to obtain all that is desired, we ought none the less to secure 
all that we can, and as in similar cases our rule should be to select 
with prudence what is most necessary and profitable, not what is 
most desirable. If the Imperialists make themselves strong on the 
Baltic, the ocean and the coasts, England will indeed find herself 
in @ sorry plight, being deprived of her trade and of the means for 
building ships, with which at present she blockades Spain. It will 
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be difficult to bring France to make treaties with foreign powers 
about her own subjects, as England would not suffer the like with 
the Catholics, either with the Spaniards or with the French themselves. 
The case of the Dutch is not in point, the United Provinces having 
been already declared free princes. It is-worth considering whether 
the Huguenots can best be preseryed by treaties or by arms. In 
short, with these and similar ideas I shewed the difficulty of carrying 
their plans into effect, and urged them to adopt a proper moderation. 
I had no commission to interfere further-or to enter into particulars, 
as I might easily have done. 

With respect to the congress and these affairs, I observe that all 
the ministers have changed their tone and are more mild. Even 
the duke speaks more soberly, although he and the king cherish 
thoughts of vengeance in their hearts, peace is desired, but tt will 
be hard to bring about so long as the Most Christian King persists 
in besieging La Rochelle. Without this condition all will be vain. 
That for the French Huguenots England will abandon Denmark, 
Germany and all the rest, that the English being losers cannot speak 
first for decency’s sake, and are therefore obstinate. That should 
the war last, Denmark will not receive assistance from England, 
because she has not the power to give it, nor from France, as she 
will always apprehend some surprise from the English. In addition 
to this Denmark needs vigorous succour. If some reasonable overture 
could be obtained from France they might not allow it to drop here. 
Although the duke speaks high, yet it is no small thing for him 
to admit that he perceives the harm done by the war. In conclusion, 
even were this peace to be made, if money is not forthcoming it will 
prove of littl: use, and assuredly there is neither money nor the 
means of providing it save thrcugh parliament, which the king and 
duke abhor more than ever, and from the lack of which they have 
been led to neglect even their own affairs, as they will continue to do, so 
that still less will thzy help their neighbours. Accordingly, I foresee 
very little good. 

London, the 14th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered. | 


652. Atvise ConTarini, Venetian Ambpasador in England, 
to the Doar and SrenaTe. 


Since the duke’s return the only business which they have settled 
ts the embassy of the Earl of Carlisle to Lorraine, though it will 
depend in great measure on the finances. The earl is very extravagant 
and deeply in debt, and he will make difficulties about setting out 
unless he is well supplied with money, while their present straits 
are beyond description. This business is both public and private, 
public because of the necessity to return the compliment paid by the 
duke on the death of the king’s father, and on his own accession, 
private, because, as I have previously reported, the earl is looking 
out for an honourable retreat from the Court, and Buckingham also 
likes to have him at a distance. 

The ambassador of Savoy, availing himself of the opportunity 
does his utmost to get Carlisle appointed to Predmont. He fancies 
that his master’s interests will profit greatly by this decoy, so as 
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at any rate to draw the whole negotiations for the peace to that Court, 
where alone it might be managed without sharing with others, as he 
earnestly desires; also that the first negotiations of Montagu, 
although done without orders, may be upheld, although I believe 
that the French will not give in to it. The duke told me that this 
resowve was not get made, as it might be construed as a first step 
towards peace, as in fact it is; but at any rate Carlisle will not 
have any power over similar treaties. I am certain, however, that 
should Scaglia insist, as I have no doubt he will, Carlisle will go 
to that Court taking with him some instructions, though secret, about 
the peace. He will take the road through Holland, where he will 
propose the league I reported for the defence of the sea and the Sound 
with Denmark, Sweden, the States and this kingdom. But the 
Dutch ambassador told them that it would be better for him to convey 
a resolve to assist Denmark, as otherwise that kingdom would perish 
before the conclusion of these treaties. He will justify the war 
with France, both to the United Provinces and to the Princes Palatine, 
announcing the wish for peace on the terms mentioned in my last, 
8o that the whole blame for the ruin of Germany may not rest on the 
shoulders of England. From Holland, Carlisle will go to Brussels, 
avgiling himself of the passports he obtained when this journey was 
mooted before. The partisans of Spain say that he will be well 
received even without them. This indirect road is compulsory, 
as there is no other, a deplorable fact ; but one may also say that 
the embassy is intended to create suspicion. I know that 
Buckingham stated that the Spaniards cajoled him when Gerbier 
last negotiated with them, and by means of this journey he will 
renew the attempt. If unsuccessful, he evill then raise all Christendom 
against them, an allusion to the general league aforesaid. If there- 
fore in the course of his journey Carlisle should be invited to enter 
into any negotiations, he will give ear to it, but by reason of his 
good character for antipathy to the Spaniards, I do not anticipate 
any mischief from that quarter, but he will rather servt the interests 
of the Duke of Lorraine, with respect to the part taken in his move- 
ments by the Austrians ; and then in Lorraine he will encourage 
hostilities. Even if he does not effect much, the mere suspicion 
will agritate the French irreconcilably. Scaglia desires these jealous 
doubts, so that the duke, his master, being thus well proveded, may 
take advantage of them with the French, and place them under the 
necessity. of depending*on him. As I have reported, this is the 
basis of all his negotiations. To this end he has been to see Soubise, 
to impress him the more with these sentiments, though I do not 
know how the French will relish them. Should the commissions 
for this embassy proceed further I will report them, as I know that 
they have not been deceived about them down to the present time. 
Soubise and the two deputies from La Rochelle have had a long” 
interview with the king. It was proposed to send thither immediately 
300 Frenchmen whom the Rochellese despatched. to the.islands, and 
who came back to England with the duke, accompanied by a corres- 
ponding number of Englishmen ; but the deputies have requested 
the king not to send the troops, of whom they have not much need, 
until the spring, but rather to send them more victuals, with which 
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they are only provided for six months. They thus astutely endeavour 
to induce the king to send them a considerable reinforcement in the 
spring, which cannot be promised at present owing to the lack of 
many supplies and of money. All that they asked was granted 
to them. After the king had heard them for three hgurs in his cabinet 
in the presence of the duke alone, he-went into the Council Chamber 
and recommended the dispatch of the business with the utmost 
warmth, 

The Dunkirk vessels, purgued by the Butch, were driven towards 
the English coast. The Dutch ambassador informed the duke of 
this, who ordered Pennington to put to sea with all the best ships, 
so as to catch the Dunkirkers between the two fleets, but they had 
passed before he got out. On board of them are 3,000 infantry, 
commanded by the Irish Earl of Tyrone, who is in the service of the 
Infanta. On this account, and by reason of advices from other 
parts in conformity with those I have received from your Excellencies, 
there has been some suspicion of attacks on Ireland in conjunction 
with the French and the galleons of.loledo, but if is said that the 
season guarantees them against any alarm in those parts, which, 
however, are ill provided, and some persons aré of opinion that the 
duke wishes for some invasion in that quarter, so that the people 
for self defence may grant the king money without touching it, and 
thus attain the desired end. The Danish ambassadors are endeavouring 
to obtain some assistance for their master before their departure. 
They presented a paper asking for twenty or thirty ships armed 
and manned for the spring for their master’s service, wherever it 
may be deemed best, as well as for money and a levy of troops. All 
this has been promised them, though I know not what the ‘result 
may be, or what the conditions are. They wish to take this 
declaration to France, to obtain the like from them if possible, as 
they firmly maintain that they cannot wait for the peace, as it will 
be too long postponed. As an effort is now being made to divert 
the Most Christian king from the war against the Huguenots, about 
which he is very warm, and as the English will be no less ardent, 
as being of the same faith, their mediation cannot fail to create 
suspicion. 

Sobl, who was sent to France as I reportedcame to see me. 
He brings nothing whatever about the peace, and the queen 
would not give him so much ag a letter, to avoid causing suspicion. 
He told me that the only hope of any good lay in the jealousy 
between Schomberg and the cardinal. The former had always 
been opposed to the Huguenots, especially since the defeat of 
the English. 

They intended to release some of the prisoners taken at the 
last battle, but when they heard that the colours had been carried 
in procession in Paris and the English prisoners paraded as it 
were in triumph, they have delayed sending them back. 

I enclose a formula or letter given to the merchants by 
Abbot Scaglia, to induce them to go to Villefranche. As the 
word of the Duke of Savoy has not much credit they have found a 
very rich London merchant to invite the traders here. The 
ministers here promised me not to write to Wake about the 
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consulage affair, but as the Signory’s commands have been so 
long delayed, I do not know what they will have done. At any 
rate I will not fail to uphold the rights of the republic. 

I am sure that for the sake of the public service your 
Excellencies will pardon some prolixity, which I am sorry to 
inflict upon you. I wish thé state the utmost exaltation, glory 
and true welfare in the new. year. 

London, the 14th December, 1627. 

Postscript.-I have just heard of the arrest of Montagu on 
the borders of France and Lorraine, as he was -returning, an 
event that will increase ill-feeling and consequently make any- 
thing good more difficult. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. ] 


653. Copy of a paragraph from a letter written to his 
Excellency Zorzi in France on the 9th March, 1627. 


I must, however, tell you in supreme confidence and beg you 
eanestly for the scke of our country to be very cautious in your 
communications to Scaglia, especially with respect to affairs here, 
touching the interests of the Duke of Buckingham. When he 
was talking to me the other day about this business of the French, 
he informed me, I know not whether I should say unguardedly, 
that my letters had been communicated by you to Scaglia, who 
being his most confidential adherent, wrote back their contents 
to him. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


654. Copy of a paragraph from a letter of the Ambassador 
Zorzi dated Paris, the 18th March, 1627. 


I showed some parts of your letter to the Ambassador Scaglia, 
but only such as I deemed advantageous for the allied powers, 
where you extol the ability of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
excellent disposition of the king towards the peace, in short all 
that I thought Scaglia himself would approve, both for the 
advancement of the affairs and because, as the points favoured 
the English, he might take them in good part and communicate 
them the duke in person. I considered this suited, to the 
nature of the time, to the confidential relations between our 
masters and to the service of the public cause. 

[Italian ; deciphered. } 


655. 1627, the Ist of September, at Nice. 


The new franchise of this city, and the harbours promise such 
trade, and especially with regard to the sale of various wares for 
this and other states, that for the convenience of our friends © 
we have determined in our own name and in partnership with 
Sig. Ottavio Barenis of Turin, to establish there a house of 
business, with the means of disposing on fair terms,of whatever 
goods may be addressed to us; so that you may avail yourselves 
of our agency, which we offer you for the purchase of merchandise, 
at the usual commission of 2 per cent, and a like amount on sales, 
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and 1 per cent for the guarantees. We bind ourselves to give credit 
to debtors at double cost, and as usual on bills of exchange, and 
one florin per bale on dispatching the goods, of which you may 
have note, as of the signature of our Sig. Giovanni appended, 
telling us how we are to act for you. God save you. 
Giovannt DpmEntco PrfRoO PeLeGRini. 
[Italian ; copy.] 


656. To the Ambassador in England. 


- We have your advices of the 23rd and 24th ult., and those of 
the 16th arrived later by way of Holland. Your offices with 
the king were prudent and adequate. We hear from France 
that they are using their victory with moderation. We gave you 
very express instructions about the reconciliation. It is not 
surprising that the English want revenge rather than peace, 
but we hope that reflection will bring better counsel, seeing the 
condition to which Germany is reduced and the plight of Denmark 
and their other allies. The peace in Hungary-is only too true. 
The emperor is in the full tide of fortune, ta the detriment of the 
common liberty. You will give warmth to your offices, pointing 
out the great importance of a reconciliatioa with France ; 
assuring the king and ministers of our steadfastness in seeking 
this benefit. 

Our resolutions will conform to your negotiations and advices ; 
we have clearly expressed our wishes and we feel sure that you 
will carry them out with vigour and ability. We are sendi 
similar instructions to the Ambassador Zorzi; and you wil 
tell the ministers so. 7 

Ayes, 142, Noes, 5. Neutral, 14. 

[falian.] 


657. That the tollowing be added instead of the last clauses : 

That owing to the necessity of showing equal esteem for both 
crowns, ambassadors extraordinary be sent to France and 
England and that nobles be chosen for this, to start in eight days, 
upon pain of 2,000 ducats. They shall receive 2,400 ducats each 
for four months; 200 ducats for chests ax trappings; 1,500 
ducats to equip themselves; 300 ducats for extraordinary 
expenses ; 100 ducats for tke secretary and 50 for the coadjutor, 
and 30 ducats each for two couriers. 

Ayes, 22. 

[ftalian.] 


658. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to 
the Doer and Senate. 


The wit of man cannot grasp the contradictions with which 
the world is ruled. The king is eager for peace with his brother- 
in-law, the queen mother sighs for it and the cardinal wishes it, 
and yet, when the States of Holland propose to send two 
ambassadors here for the purpose, they give them to understand 
that as they do not want either Aerssens or Pau, they will not 
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receive them or others until the articles of the new alliance are 
established. The truth is the cardinal has declared himself the 
enemy of Aerssens ; I do not know why ; and they object to Pau 
merely to cioak the offence to the other, though every one 
knows quite well that Vonsbergh is Aerssens’ colleague and 
that if the embassies take place Pau will go to England. 

On Wednesday the Prince of Falsburgh arrived back here. 
Negotiations about the capture of Montagu are still on foot. 
Borbonoys had the courage to take him, but not to bring him. 
Gold can do anything in France. I gather that Montagu will 
be brought to Paris and that the Duke of Lorraine will express 
himself satisfied if he is set at liberty after six days, as has been 
promised. They say the decision will mature this evening. 
In spite of all the fuss over his papers, they say nothing so 
far about the particulars. 

Paris, the 17th December, 1627. 

[Ttqlian.] 2 


659.+ To the Ambassador in France. 


We send you a copy of our letters to the Ambassador Contarini 
about peace between France and England. In conformity with 
these and our last orders, you will perform strong offices with 
the king, his mother and the ministers. If the other ambassadors 
go to the king you will do so also to offer congratulations and to 
speak of the important question of the re-union of the two crowns 
at a time when Germany is almost entirely under a single chief, 
and its frontiers are so near to France: 

Ayes, 102. Noes, @ Neutral, 1. 

(Radian. 


660. AnzoLto ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Docs and SENATE. ’ 


As the Ambassador Bethune has been ill, I sent my Secretary 
Zon to see him. Among other things the ambassador said he 
had letters from Lyons of the 2nd inst. confirming the withdrawal 
of théSnglish force, with a loss of 2,500 foot. He did not know 
what the English would decide. His king would noW listen 
readily to proposals for peace, provided his own subjects were 
not mentioned. He did not know if the means employed at 
present to induce his Majesty were adequate and _ beneficial, 
possibly indicating the States; possibly your Serenity would 
interest yourself, and their resident at Venice, who did not, however, 
inspire much confidence, reported that you had sent some one 
to France, not in the character of ambassador, to sound his 
Majesty’s disposition. 

The same letters from Lyons reported the detention of Montagu 
and the remonstrances of the Duke of Lorraine. They had 
taken his papers, which would show the course of his negotiations 


’ at Turin, hinting that they did not suspect the Duke of Savoy so 


much as the Duke of Lorraine, it being sufficiently clear that 
he had arranged a league with the King of England in favour 
of the Rochellese. This would only exasperate the King of 
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England still more, but they could not help that in the present 
state of affairs. 

Rome, the 18th December, 1627. 

* [Italian.} 7 
5 

661. Marc Anronro Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 

to the Dogz and Senate. 

A special courier has been sent to recall some Englishmen of 
those who came with their ships to Villefranche and who withdrew 
from Nice because of some homicide, as it is found that they were 
guiltless of the deed. I enclose some further orders which have 
been printed for the establishment of the trade in those ports. 

Turin, the 19th December, 1627. 

[{talian.] 


662. Marc Antonio Papavin, Vénetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Doge and Sznatr. * e 


Since Montagu’s detention many reportshave circulated in 
Paris against his Highness, the Count of Soissons and the 
Duke of Lorraine. I also hear that they state that apers were 
found on Montagu showing the understanding your Excellencies 
have with the Huguenots and the King of England. I have 
exposed the vanity and malignity of the report. I told the 
French ambassador that I had never concealed from him my 
conversations with Montagu, which consisted entirely of good 
offices for peaee. The falseness is quite apparent, as it appears 
that only the inventory of the papers found on Montagu was 
sent to Paris, as Babora wanted to take the papers himself with 
Montagu. It was unlikely, when your Serenity keeps ambassadors 
in France and Englend, that you would treat with an English 
Yentleman, and there was an English ambassador at Venice, 
so it was not likely that I should have the least business with 
Montagu when there were so many better ways of treating with 
the English and the Huguenots if any one wished. The 
ambassador knows that there can have beep. no negotiations. 
I did not ask him to write to his Court, as I did not want to show 
that I attached any importance to the matter. I think he will 
do so, however, and repeat thé arguments that I stated laughingly. 

Besides the paper I sent, Montagu had letters all in cipher 
from the Count of Verua for the abbot, his brother, and letters of 
the Viscount of Sardegni to the abbot, but they say merely 
complimentary, with letters of credence from -his Highness to 
the king, queen and Buckingham. They swear that his Highness 
gave him no other papers, but they fear that he may have made 
some memorials in his own hand, containing many important 
matters. But the worst is the paper that I sent in which I under- 
stand the princes here and the Count of Soissons both concurred. 

owever, Montagu’s second despatch to England, of which 
they will have found the copy, may help, as I hear that he com- 
plained bitterly that they did not propose to make any movement 
soever here against , France, as the English had been led to 
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understand. The Count of Soissons is sending a gentleman to 
France, and I fancy the things published against him are the 
cause. 

Turin, the 19th December, 1627. S 

[Itelian.] ° 


663. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogz and Srnare. 


The ships of the Earl of Holland, arrived at the Isle of Ré, 
have sunk some barques taking thither troops and munition. 
It is not thought, however, that they will attempt anything further. 
There seems to be ‘ome ill feeling between Schomberg and 
Marcillac, as both were in the action with the English, and in a 
printed account all the glory is given to Schomberg and Marcillac 
is not mentioned. 

Turin, the 19th December, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] a 


664.: Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Docr and Szyare. 


The ordinary has reached me to-day. The letters for England 
will go on. think they will take advantage of the passage 
of the Dutch ambassadors, who have taken leave of the assemb! 
and the Court, and will cross with the first favourable wind. 
Those for France are also waiting for good weather. They have all 
called upon me and shown me their instructions about a 
reconciliation between the two crowns. They pressed me hard 
to give them letterseto the ambassadors, Contarini, and Zorzi, 
professing that they wish to act in concert in the common interest. 
I assured them of the excellent disposition of your Excellencies 
and I think that they will have nothing to complain of. 

The Hague, the 20th December, 1627. 

[Italian. ] 


665. Atvisze Mocenico, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, 
tethe Dogs and Senate. 


Botru, the gentleman sent with the news of the action with 
the English, remains here. He will leave this week if a courier 
arrives bringing word of the arrival of the Spanish fleet with 
Don Federico di Toledo, off that island. The Spaniards claim that 
the movement of their fleet did more to drive away the English than 
the sword of the French, and put the victory to their account. 

Madrid, the 21st December, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics dectphered.] 


666. Zorzi Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. : 

On Tuesday Montagu at lagt arrived with a very large escort 
of infantry and cavalry. He is placed in the Bastille, but 
will not be examined before the little Buglione reaches Paris. 
As Richelieu sent to him several days ago it seems strange that 
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he has not yet appeared. They fear that the report may die away, 
and the minister, being inclined to gain time and make him 
suffer, there will be all manner of obstacles. His favour and 
intimacy with the Duchess of Chevreusee certainly will not help 
him with the cardinal. However, the Prince of Falsburgh is his 
proctor here and neglects nothing in his interests. Although he 
has received no definite promise, yet the queen mother said 
enough to him to give him grounds for hope; but he must not expect 
excess of kindness. What the one asks and the other does not 
deny is that after they have made him pay his due (preso il suo 
debito) once, twice or thrice, he shall be freely released and 
restored to Lorraine, in order; to some extent, to cover the 
reputation of the duke there. Onlookers judge that the queen 
mother is not free in the matter, but very nearly in a position 
to decide. Others believe that Falsburgh will not be able to 
stay here long, and she is unwilling tq satisfy him with acts, but 
proposes to let him go with fair words. We shall see. 

On the day after Wednesday, the feast of St. Thomas, the 
standards and guns taken from Buckingham’at the Isle of Res, 
entered the gate of St. Jacques with the greatest pomp and 
ceremony. Besides the infantry and cavalry countless numbers 
of the beau monde here accompanied them, with the greatest 
rejoicings. They were first taken to the Louvre and presented 
to the queens, and then taken in procession and placed in the 
church of Notre Dame. In this also the queen mother broke 
her word, allowing herself to be dissuaded from a generous act 
-by Cardinal Berulle. In response to one who longs for peace be- 
tween the crowns and suggested-the idea, she said that if the king 
had presented the prisoners to his sister, she also would give the 
standards to her daughter. Monsieur, who was present, com- 
mended what she sai¢ and begged her to do it. But she changed, 
i know not how, and instead of diminishing the bitter feeling 
has only increased it, since they have now triumphed over 
England and the English for two days running. 

The queen mother has sent M. de Meos or the Seigneur delle 
Rame, as they call her steward, to accompany the English 
prisoners and present them to the Queen of “England, but with 
orders, under pain of her displeasure, to see and visit no one but 
the queen, her daughter.  * 

Paris, the 23rd December, 1627. 

{Italian.] 


667. Zoxrzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Srnate. 

As Targoni’s wooden stockade proved unable to resist the 
storms and the guns of La Rochelle, he proposes fresh plans ; but 
as experience has not justified his hopes and the expense has been 
¥ery great, the cardingl inclines to turn to other professors of 
of the same arts. They propose to build a mole across the mouth 
of the port of stone instead of wood, and another engineer has 
come forward. This occupies the attention of every one at the 
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present time. They can only work at low tide, but if the work 
is completed the Huguenots themselves see that La Rochelle is 
lost. They promise the king that the mole will be completed 
in less than “hree months. . 

I hear on good quthority that one, Baron di Poisol, a man of 
spirit and a creature of the cardinal, under the pretence of going 
on his travels, is being sent by the cardinal to Holland to find 
out what secret understanding exists between the English and 
the States, ta Piedmont t5 discover the objects of the Duke of 
Savoy and the Count of Soissons, and to Venice to clear up once 
and for all what intrigues the Duchess of Rohan and the Duke of 
Candales are carrying én with your Excellencies, and if the Senate 
is giving help or advice to them or to other malcontents and 
enemies of France, as they suspect. 

Paris, the 24th December, 1627. 

[Italian.] 7 

. 


* 
668. Anzoto ConTarRIni, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the DocE and Senate. 


Bethune went to chapel last Sundaf as he promised. In the 
middle of mass he suddenly asked me if the most serene republic 
had sent a gentleman to France to arrange peace between his 
master and England. I told him I knew nothing about it. 
Bethune remarked : To tell the truth I am extremely sorry that 
this Mantua business has happened while my king’s relations 
with England are so strained. If the two crowns could be 
reconciled it would greatly assist the public cause, and*the Most 
Christian is quite ready and willing for an accommodation, provided 
they do not speak of his rebel subjects. But more powerful and 
influential means are required for tpis than the States of Holland, 
who have already sent an ambassador to France, arel another 
to England for this peace. More zeal and better instruments 
are required to obtain this great boon. 

I merely expressed my sense of the advantage Christendom 
would derive from the union of these two great kings, but I would 
not dwétvon the subject, as it was apparent that this gentleman 
wished the most serene republic to intervene to bring about 
@ reconciliation and peacesbetween the two crowns. 

Rome, the 25th December, 1627. 

[Ltalian.] 


669. Acostrmn Visnvor, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
to the Doge and Senate. 


They consider here that the arrest of Montagu in Lorraine 
by the French will be very distasteful to the Duke of Savoy. 
Madame was advised of it, and is said to have offered large sums 
for his release. They have taken from him all paperseabout his 
negotiations at Turin. The Difke of Lorraine is also offended 
at the behaviour of the French in making this arrest in his state. 

Florence, the 25th December, 1627. 

[talian.] 
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670. Przr Antonio Martont, Venetian Resident at Milan, 
to the Doar and Senate. 


~ Zhe Florentine ambassador has advices from Paris of the 
18th of the great victory over the English; the ensigns taken, 
numbering forty-six, and four gu’ts, were to enter Paris on the 
19th in triumph. The ministers would not need pressing to 
make peace with England, provided the English did not want 
the Rochellese included. At Morbihaa they have begun to buy 
Spanish ships: they already have thirty. The others and those 
of Dunkirk being also tossed about by the fortunes of the sea. 

Milan, the 26th December, 1627. 

[/talian.]} . 


671. Atvisz ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Senate. 


All the consultations relate to raising money. The king and 
the duke always attend the Coungil when the matter is discussed, 
the best part of their time and attention,being devoted to it. 
Many bargains are on the carpet, but none has been concluded 
as yet. This is a difficult matter anywhere, but above all where 
ancient customs have great authority. The judges of the kingdom 
being appealed to by his Majesty’s advocates and the persons 
imprisoned for refusing the late forced loans, who maintained 
that their arrest was illegal, passed sentence in favour of the king. 
This award, which will have the force of a law, ought to facilitate 
the future contributions, But the public mind is truly obstinate. 
They already talk of a ten per cent income tax. With the London 
companies they are negotiating the sale of Crown lands to the 
amount of 120,000. sterling. With the Catholies in the north 
it has been agreed that they are to pay an annual census for the 
free exercise of their faith in their own houses, and the like is in 
progress in these provinces. There is an idea of giving some 
prerogative to all titled persons for the confirmation of their 
privileges, for which they will pay a fixed sum down. This in 
short is the centre whither all the lines of the present negotiations 
tend, and in my opinion the course of the Sthers which are yet 
more important will be regulated by their ebb and flow. 

For the last campaign ike army is creditor for the amount of 
60,0001., without the transports, which will also require a certain 
sum. Until this debt is paid off the king pays exorbitant sums 
as interest. Being unable to disband the troops he has to keep on 
foot this considerable force at his own cost, without making any 
use of it. Since the army returned it has never been inspected for 
this reason, and also in order that the entire loss may not be known. 
Many of the officers who have come home fall sick ; others are warned 
by their friends not to speak, unless under compulsion, and others re- 
main as prisoners in the provinces for having talked too much. Even the 
king’s own physician* jas been dismissed for saying that his Majesty 
oe not yet know the full tale of those who were slain at the Isle of 
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Such unusal storms at sea prevail this year that more than a 
hundred good ships are known to have been lost in various parts 
of the kingdom, over 4,000 sailors having perished, while those who 
returned withthe fleet from the islands fall sick wholesule by scores 
daily, especially in Rlymouth harbour. Seven ships of war foundered 
lately, two belonging to the king,* and five the property of merchanis, 
besides many others which can be saved. The loss thus incurred 
is considerable., 

The king has directed the Admiralty to give him an exact account 
of the navy, which I hear on good authority has been represented to 
him as in a worse plight than ever it was before. It may be expected 
to deteriorate daily, sinee many no longer care to build ships with 
trade declining. If the Imperialists remain in possession of the 
positions they now hold on the shores of the Baltic and in Holstein, 
the English will be unable, even if they wish, to keep wp the amount 
and good quality pf their vessels, as they will lack the most necessary 
materials for ship-huilding, such as cordage, pitch and tall masts, 
as thode districts alone supply all nations. But all do not bear 
this in mind. 

The want of money delays and may possibly bring to naught 
the already arranged journey of the Earl of Carlisle. I understand 
that he demands 20,0001. for his outfit, besides a fixed salary of 
160 crowns a day, so long as he remains abroad. In addition to 
this there is the imprisonment of Montagu upon the plea that all 
those schemes have been discovered, as also the opinions of some, 
as reported, who consider the expense unseasonable, and the mission 
more hazardous than profitable or decorous under existing cireum- 
stances. Notwithstanding this I hear that the Savoyard ambassador 
is doing his utmost to keep it on foot in the interests of his master, 
some being of opinion that should this not take place he will attempt 
to have the matter transferred to the Court of Turin by means of the 
English ambassador at Venice, who, I understand, is vefy desirous 
of this task, as he is on terms of great intimacy with the Duke of 
Savoy. 

The victuals for La Rochelle have not yet departed, much difficulty 
having axisen about hiring the vessels which are to take them, by 
reason of danger from the forts which command that channele The 
deputies from La Rochelle have not seen any other foreign minister 
eacept the Dutch ambassador, to whom they gave the recently printed 
manifesto, which your Excellencies will have. seen long ago. It was 
privately intimated to the Danish ambassadors that they wished 
to see them, but the Rochellese apologised for not being able to do so, 
without the duke’s consent, in order not to create the slightest suspicion 
of renouncing the protection of England, into whose arms they have 
thrown themselves entirely. A certain wise man tells me that the 
Rochellese are very well pleased to have interested the King of England 
in their defence, before it was based on air, but now they think they 
have secured it for the future. a 
es ey Te ae eee 


* A great storm on the 6th December, n.s., when 15 or 16 ships of the fleet 
were driven on the rocks in the Hamoaze at Plymouth. The royal ships 
Bonaventure, Esperance and Rainbow were thought to be total wrecks, but were 
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The arguments to be derived from the ruin of the common cause 
and from the sacrifice of Germany, and indeed of the English forces 
at the Isle of Rhe, coupled with the present debility, ought to induce 
the Rochellese to place their hopes at present rather in negotiation 
than in arms. But I am apprehensive of the counsels of Soubise. 

Some Dutch vessels freighted with goods for France were stopped 
at Portsmouth, and on this occasion a consultation was held about 
forbidding them to carry such merchandise in .general, being 
prohibited as military stores, as observéd at present with regard to 
the Hamburgers who trade to Spain.” The Dutch ambassador 
remonstrated with the king and ministers about this, setting forth 
the very great confusion which would arise in the Low Countries 
which support themselves and the war at the same time solely by 
trade and navigation. I believe they promised not to make any 
innovation, according to the paper given him at the beginning of this 
rupture. As some persons are still of opinion that England will 
endeavour by all means to make the-United Provinces declare them- 
selves in her favour, it may be suppbsed that this mixture of harshness 
has this in view, though the ambassador points out that a similar 
demonstration would on the contrary give the last blow to the common 
cause as well as to the private interests of England and of the United 
provinces, nor is he at all apprehensive of this declaration. 

The two ships which were laden some time ago with woollen cloth 
have arrived at Dunkirk. The need of disposing of the surplus and 
providing for deficiency forbids the asstgnment of any reasonable limit. 
I understand that other vessels also are lading for that voyage, the 
premium for insurance being 12 per cent, nor can the declaration of war, 
the league with the States, or the remonstrances of the ambassador 
take their due effect since the Dutch off the coast of Flanders daily 
lose vigour and that ancient fierceness which heretofore rendered them 
the firstborn of Neptune. 

London, the 27th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


672. Atvise Conrarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doge and SEnaTe. 


fF: 

No answer has yet been given to the paper of the Danish ambassadors 
asking for ships, men and money for the spring, owing to the 
occupations reported, and perhaps because the government takes but 
little notice of them. The duke gave them fair hopes at the first 
conference, but since the arrival of Soubise and the deputies from 
La Rochelle it seems that these grand expectations cool, as they say 
that the defence of ,these coasts does not allow them to divide the 
fleet. The matter was discussed in Council, and they said the 
need of Denmark might be supplied either by the merchantmen 
which ply habitually towards the Sound and Hamburg, or by 
requesting the United Provinces to send those stationed off Dunkirk, 


~ while the English undertook to defend those coasts, as they have 


their vessels nearer France and at any rate under their own disposal. 
To this the Danish ambassadors replied in the first place that the 
States have done more than they were bound to do, that they are 
too deeply interested in the blockade of Dunkirk and cannot trust 
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the English, whose trade with that place steadily develops. As to 
the merchants, they will either not employ their vessels for this service, 
or if employed they would not risk them save for their own advantage. 
Small and ilk armed forces would merely induce the" Hamburgers 
to make greater efforts in self defence, nor will they be able as they 
wish to excuse themselves to the Imperialists. In Spain there are 
Jifty Hamburg ships which will return in the spring. The greater 
the forces left ow foot the greater will be the enemy’s strength. Thus 
they procrastivate and demand a written reply, in which, without 
talking of peace with France, they would fain insert expressions 
of readiness to support Germany, provided the French do the like 
and leave the Huguenots in peace. On these two conditions they 
declart. that the arrangement of everything will be easy. The Danes 
wish to take this paper to France, that it may serve as the basis 
for some negotiation, which would be the more easy as by promising 
@ certain number of ships to Denmark the French would ‘no longer 
fear hostilities, anf would bind themselves to give the assistance 
previoisly promised to Sobl, as I wrote. 

Whether they will obtain such a paper I know not, but I have 
my dqubts, as the English are suspicious that owing to ties of kin 
and the interests of their masters the proposals made by the Danish 
ministers may be construed as a first advance from this side. The 
Dutch ambassador, whilst negotiating earnestly for liberty of trade 
for his countrymen, had some opportunity, he tells me, for speaking 
about the peace. He thought of conferring with the ambassadors 
extraordinary who are to go over to France, if his masters approve 
of it, and draw wp together a form of agreement, which when shown 
to either Court, at one and the same time, if t fails to take effect, 
will at least draw the objections, rendering them clear and 
negotiable. He tells me that this method has succeeded before in 
removing delay, which is more mischievous than anything, and 
unless the adjustment be made in two months at the most, it will 
be very difficult to manage, as they will not want to waste their pre- 
parations and expenditure. He spoke about this conference to the 
duke, who does not disapprove of it. The ambassador delays 
speaking of the details of the terms, which maght be most acceptable 
here, until the States sanction his project. If this is the case, it 
seems to me that a tacit inclination to negotiate is a great step, and 
that all these severeties proclaimed against freedom of trade and 
navigation are for intimidation. With the same object they announce 
armaments in the spring, the recall of Vere from Holland and similar 
threats, which cannot be made good owing to the present penury 
and need of the kingdom, unless they find a considerable quantity of 
money. 

The ambassador of Savoy also proclaims the need of peace, but 
modified by the interests of his master, and by the transfer of his 
power, as already made to him by Montagu, since whose imprison- 
ment all the reliance on that side is shaken on account of what might 
transpire about their schemes, to® break the Duke of Savoy's con- 
fidence in France. That country is apparently irying its hardest 
fo gain ground for the sole purpose of winning advantage in the 
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Carlisle’s journey. Meanwhile this minister continues to second 
the operations of the king and duke, which are to effect a change 
tn the policy of France and to oust the present government. Possibly 
"his views would be the soundest, but it is not at all times desirable 
to stretch the string until it break~ whilst Germany and the whole 
of Christendom are going to ruin. The physician who flatter's his 
patient, harms instead of curing him. 

Such is a compendium to this date, of the schemes, ends and 
designs of the ministers resident at this Court. As for my own 
opinions, I will say with all respect, that the king and duke are 
intent on revenge ; but their ardour may be tempered by ‘necessity 
as well as by public opinion, which by no means approves of this 
unnecessary war, combined with so many disasters. England, 
having suffered in repute, cannot be the first to speak, the more so 
because the slightest suspicion of a leaning towards peace would 
discourage that small remnant of friends by whose means she ma 
be hoping to disturb France again. Although the two demands wads 
by the duke are in some respects ‘exorbitant, they may easily serve 
to open negotiations, should the French inckine thereto, and if the 
French make any reasonable overture here they will not let it drop. 
The first step should be either a suspension of ‘hostilities, by sea 
on this side, and at La Rochelle by the Most Christian, or else, and 
this would be the surest, that the Huguenots themselves should make 
@ separate peace with the Most Christian, which would remove the 
impediment of any pretext on the part of England, and of one point, 
which in my opinion is impracticable, namely that the Most Christian 
should negotiate about his own subjects with a foreign power. All 
these particulars I communicate to his Excellency Zorzi, either for 
his own instruction or for such operations as he may be ordered to 
undertake in order to bring the parties to a favourable state of mind, 
elicit their views and acquaint me with them with such circumspection 
as may render them the least exposed to private passions, to vulgar 
discussion and to the artifices of malignant persons, who delight, 
in these broils and profit by them, and also that the dignity and 
advantage of your Excellencies may thus be augmented. 

London, the 27th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] * 


673. Grovannr SoraNzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Docs and Sznatz. 


Temple departed without having negotiated anything, and the 
present moment does not seem favourable for overtures. However, 
since the last advices from London some suspicion has been aroused 
by the expedition of the Earl of Carlisle to Lorraine, as he is to go 
through Brussels, and they fear some treaty uf adjustment with 
England. Of a surety they will only think of standing on the 
defensive, as when the ice comes it will facilitate invasion. 

From what Carleton told me, the earl will not start before the 
ambassadors extraordinary of the States arrive. They are still 
detained here by contrary winds, and the Danish ambassadors have 
been waiting more than two months to leave here. Carleton told 
me that a fleet of Hamburgers might interpose and endeavour to 
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achieve something. I replied that there was good reason to believe 
that they would know how to win some advantage, because the interests 
of so many friendly and allied princes were concerned, the kinsmen 
of his Majesty. He said the matter is very difficult, and I do not 
know what to expect. I believe that the offices of Scaglia are very 
much to be feared, ‘re more so as it seems the intentions of the king 
and the interests of Buckingham tend towards the continuation of 
the rupture. This will be encouraged by that minister so far as he 
can make good*the pretensions of the duke to be the sole motive power 
of this great” machine and arbiter of the adjustment, If Carlisle 
arrives here and proposes negotiations for new leagues,* I foresee that 
they will not listen to him, because it is now recognised that he is only 
trying to gain time in order to postpone the succours, with similar 
specious pretexts, and in the present state of affairs here they cannot 
receive greater hurt than from delay, while the interests of Denmark 

also require diligent application. 
We hear from, Stadem that General Morghem has retaken 
the fart which the Imperialists occupied, and is making himself 


Os) 
The Hague, the 27th December, 1627. 
[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


Dee. 28. 674. To the Bailo at Constantinople. 
been It is in our interest in present circumstances that you should 


Doliberazioni, maintain good relations with the English ambassador. You will 
Costantinopoli. remonstrate strongly with him, because English ships not only 
Archives, attack French ones, although laden with, the goods of our subjects, 
in which case they should rightly be considered as™ Venetian, 

but even attack in our own waters and in sight of our islands, the 

ships of our subjects, on the pretext that they are French, as 

happened recently near Zante. Jf they continue to act thus we 

shall have to take steps in the matter. He is a prudent minister, 

and will be able to give the necessary orders to the ships of his 
countrymen which arrive in those parts. For your information 

we enclose a copy of the decision of the Senate strictly forbidding 

our subjects to navigate foreign ships. You will see that this 


is carrieé out. : . 
Ayes, 131. Noes, 3. Neutral, 2. 
(Italian.] o 
Dec. 28. 675. To the Ambassador in England. 
aaa We have informed you of the good understanding between 


Deliberezioni. his Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople and our Bailo. 
natin The Englishman expressed his regret at the continuation of 
onves. the war between his king and the Most Christian, and suggested 
that the republic was the instrument best adapted to accommodate 

those differencies. The Bailo made a prudent reply. He says 

the ambassador is a good Englishman, no friend of the Spaniards, 

against whom he would like fo see his country’s sword drawn. 





* The decipher reads maneggi di novele, e preaento, but the text gives 5321, 
5137, 5119, 5380, 5118, no-ve le-g-he. 
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He told the Bailo in confidence of the orders the English ships 
have to plunder French goods in the Levant, and their designs 
upon a certain ship which is shortly to leave that city, laden 
with the goods of our merchants for Venice. The Bailo tried 
to stop this; and as some English ships haye attacked ships 
of our subjects at Zante, which has‘ied us to take certain measures 
for defence, and we are sure that such acts are contrary to the 
wishes of his Majesty and the views of his Council, you will take 
occasion to commend to them the pridence of the ambassador, 
and remonstrate strongly about the attack on our subjects, 
trying to obtain orders that our ships shall be respected in the 
same way that we respect thoge of the English. 


Ayes, 131. Noes, 3. Neutral, 2. » 
[Italian.] 
Dec. 28. 676. Sepastiano Venter, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
Senate, stantinople, to the Dogz and Sznate. 
OC) a 


Dispacci, I have at last obtained the articles of the peace, The English 
Costantinopoli.ambassador and the others have not succeeded an getting them yet. 


i The Vigne of Pera, the 28th December, 1627. 
hives, ig) ? > 
aes {Italian ; deciphered.] e 


Dec. 28. 677. Spastiano Vener, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 


Sonato, stantinople, to the DocE and SEnaTe. 
Dispacci, The Pesce Brun, which left here recently, has parted from 
Costantinopoli.the English ship, which took port at Vatica while it went on to 


Archives, Suda, where is will remain for fear of pirates. 

“ Tam advised from Scios that the English ship which left here 
for Venice, on arriving at the port of St. Nicolo di Leumona 
on the island of Cerigo, captured a French tartana which put in 
there on its way to Alessandria. Three sailors escaped and 
‘informed the ‘ Proveditore, who sent troops down. These 
captured nine English who were on land getting water. In this 
way he compelled the master to give up the ship and men. The 
captain made excuses saying he had orders to do this from his 
king, but the Proveditore replied that it was not proper to take 

- prizes in the ports of the republic. It may easily be that the 
captain thought he would not be found out after he had parted 
from the Venetian ship, and acted thus in spite of his promise 
to the English ambassador. ° 

The Vigne of Pera, the 28th December, 1627. 
[talian.] 


Dec. 28. 678. Atvise Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, to the Does and Senate. 
Secreta, 


Dispacci, After the despatch of my last letters, I received the ducal missives 
Tnghilterra, of the 27th November, forwarded by Zorzi, which crossed the sea 
enetian 5 oe - s . + 
Archives, -!”% my boat. I rejoice that my poor services have given satisfaction. 
FT will do as commandéd with the king and ministers, and send a 
full report.’ For the greater advantage of the affair, I have to state 
that Lord Mountjoy, who was made prisoner at the Isle of Rhe, 
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came over in the same boat. Mons. de Meaux (Demo), governor 
of Pondese, came over with him, but has not yet arrived in London, 
to present him to the queen, together with all the other prisoners, 
numbering ninety, who will follow by sea. De Menus is a creature 
of the cardinal. It may be suspected that he is come to spy. In 
spite of this the governor of Calais writes me the enclosed letter about 
him, but I shall use it very cautiously, in order not to lose the con- 
fidence I enjoy here. Should I hear anything further from him 
or others it will serve to forward the intentions of your Excellencies, 
if not, I will not on this account delay acquainting- the state and 
Zorzi with what I may elicit with respect to your commands. From 
what I wrote in my last and other letters, you will have seen that all 
the_stimulants must be applied in France, until the real ends of 
the government can be ascertained. But little can be added to such 
overtures as the duke made to me lately without the utter ruin of 
the affair, because if the French see any eager desire for peace they 
will puff themselugs up and grow too proud. For the rest, I regret 
that as war betweex neighbours was always most difficult to adjust, 
especially when coupled with natural antipathy, ancient hatred 
and crooked policy, so any day may procure unfortunate accidents 
to change the whole scene. 

The replies to a despatch from Italy are more than three 
months on the road. Five weeks have elapsed since I received 
letters by the ordinary Dutch mail, and all this should be borne 
in mind by your Excellencies. 

I am writing this evening to the resident, Vianuolo, at Florence 
about the person who styles himself Duke of Northumberland, 
so that he may have all possible light in the businers which he 
has undertaken with him, of which your Excellencies send me word. 
‘. London, the 28th December, 1627. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


Enclosure. 679. Copy of a paragraph from a letter of the Governor of 
Calais, dated the 21st December, 1627. 


The same boat that conveys your letters takes back Lord Montjoy, 
whom the king is sending with other prisoners captured at the Isle 
of Rhe, vo the Queen of Great Britain. I inform you that the gentle- 
man who has charge of Lord Montjoy is the especial servant of 
the cardinal. In communing with him as you may think fit for the 
welfare and repose of the two crowns and for the satisfaction of the 
most serene republic, you may speak to him with all confidence. 
For the rest I can assure you that any persons coming with your 
despatches and recommended by you will be favourably received, 
as in this so in other matters, I wish to testify to you, etc. 

[Italian ; dectphered.] 


Dee. 31. 680. To the Ambassador in England and the like to the 


Benato; other Courts. 
ecreta, ta Py ss res “ 
Deliberazioni, Duke Vincenzo of Mantua°died on Christmas night, leaving 


‘Lonetien the Duke of Nevers as his heir. He agreed to the marriage with 
emves. the Princess Maria upon obtaining the pope’s dispensation. 
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He avoided seeing Count Serbelloni, ambassador of Don Gonzales. 
He passed away after getting his subjects to recognise M. de Retel 
as the son of the true heir. Retel began by sending the 
Count of Revara as governor of Cittadella di Casale, married 
the princess, introduced troops into the city, fook the oath of 
fealty from the people, and infc’med the ambassadors. We 
hope he has thus established the succession of Nevers, but 
Don Gonzales has sent 4,000 foot and 1,000 horse to the frontier 
and 1,000 horse towards Monferrat ; Cérbelloni declared that he 
hed no one to treat with after the duke’s death, and protested 
about the marriage, while Guastalla, as imperial commissioner, 
invoked the authority of Caesay. The state of Milan has never 
been properly disarmed since the Valtelline affair; there aro 
rumours of the emperor’s claims as his fief, and as husband of 
the late duke’s sister, and with such powerful forces in Germany 
these circumstances call for reflection. The Council of the 
Valtelline has been constrained tg¢give way under pressure 
from Don Gonzales, despite the pretests of the Krench ministers ; 
attempts have been made on the life of il §chenardi, and they 
are trying to stop commerce between the Huguenots and the 
Catholics of Rhetia. “ 

We send this for your information. You will try to find out 
what they think about these things at Court and what the 
partisans on either side say, and what offices, communications 
and requests have passed, sending us a full account. 

Ayes, 122. Noes, 1. Neutral, 1. 

[Italian.] 

Dec. 31. 681. Zorzt Zorzt, Venetfan Ambassador in France, to 


Senato, the Dogz and SEnaTe. 
Secreta, 


Dispacci, Little Buglione agrived two days ago to examine Montagu. 
Brancis They have given the former two coadjutors. These have not 
‘enetian A : . ays « 
Archives, Yet begun their examination and are now waiting to examine 
the papers. They expect these will provide them with materials 
for their interrogations. Cardinal Berulle, who always takes 
the worst side, does all he knows to keep civil war going, in the 
interests of the Spaniards and Austria. Thus recently at the 
Carmes he told the nuncio in the presence of the queen mother 
that these papers made clear the intrigues of Savoy, the vanity 
of Lorraine and the perfidy of Abbot Scaglia and your 
Excellencies. I know he has maintained that the republic is 
leagued with those princes and the English for the hurt of France. 
But say what he will, I know that beyond a few pleasant letters 
of the Duchess of Chevreuse which do not contain matters of 
state, the rest of Montagu’s papers are so far impenetrable, owing 
to the difficulty of the cipher, so I do not understand the object 

of ‘his slanders. 

The fleets are still in the port of Morbihan, both very ill 
furnished. The French as usual is without orders, while the 
Spaniards are forbidden to sail until they hear again from Madrid. 
Owing to the designs of the English upon this realm with the 
new fleet. which is about to gail. it seems that the cardinal will 
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not consent to the Spaniards going away. Perhaps the desire 
of the one to detain them will hasten their departure, as there 
will always be the lack of agreement between the French and 
Spaniards. _ The Spaniards will not lack pretexts. ,Don Federico 
di Toledo andthe Duke of Guise have already quarrelled fre- 
quently. They ‘eel certain here that the Spaniards will do 
all in their power to prevent the king finishing up the enterprise 
of La Rochelle. This has been confirmed by a recent incident. 
A small ship arrived at, Marans last week, laden with Spanish 
wines and a quantity of lemons and oranges. > The garrison 
of the fort demanded whence it came and whither it was going. 
The sailors replied that they came from Spain and were going 
ta.cupply their fleet. That night, as she lay at anchor, several 
small armed pinnaces of the Rochellese, which scour those waters, 
fell upon her, by accident or design, took her without a struggle 
and carried her into La Rochelle. They say that the people 
there found 30,900 ryals under the oranges and lemons. They 
conelude that this was arranged by the Commander Toledo in 
Lie tp assure La Rochelle of the friendliness of the Catholic 

ing. 

Paris, the 31st December, 1627. 

(Italian. ] 
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682. To the Ambassador in France. 
We have abundantly expressed our wishes about the reconcilia- 


Deliberazioni. tion of the two crowns. We expect you have already performed 
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thé offices we directed. Upon the king’s return you will repeat 
them with him, his mother, the cardinal and the other ministers. 
You will try and get the queen ‘mother to speak openly, as you 
have express orders to impart in England what her real opinions 
are in order to put matters on a straightforward footing. You 
will tell the Ambassador Contarini what you learn, so that he 
may carry out the orders we have given him. 

That a copy of these presents ke’sent to the ambassador in 
England for his information. 

Ayes, 143. Noes, 0. Neutral, 3. © 

[takian.] 2 


683. AnzoLo Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, to 
the Dogs and Sznate. 


On St. Stephen’s day, in the chapel, the French ambassador 
told me that on the preceding day he had heard that the English 
fleet had arrived home utterly shattered, and Buckingham was 
most: ill looked on by all and especially the parliament. Soubise 
had been fetched almost by force to justify Buckingham’s action ; 
parliament had granted a good sum of money to the king to help 
Denmark ; the Most Christian had given all the English prisoners 
tg. the Queen of England, his sister, including many of high rank. 
He was determined to reduce La Rochelle and would not leave 
the spot till this was achieved. The ambassador said he would 
tell the pope all these particulars. 

Rome, the Ist January, 1628. 

[Ltalian.] , 


684. Marc Antonio Pap&vin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogs and Sznatr. 


I have seen letters to M. de Balagni from Lorraine stating that 
Mansfelt was expected with a large force on those frontiers, Four 
hundred horse had goneto rescue Montagu. The duke has word that 
Montagu has reached Paris and has been placed in the Bastille 
and that Buglion has also arrived to examine him.” His Highness 
told me that besides his own letters to the king, queen and 
Buckingham, which contained nothing, they would have found 
another of the Count of Verua, all in cipher, possibly unsigned. 

é had offered the French ambassador to have it deciphered 
in his presence, as it contained nothing prejudicial to the king’s 
service. He added that they might find some memorials attacking 
France, but immediately added that he knew nothing about 
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any. In reality the memorial is the paper which I sent, which 
has been thoroughly ventilated more than once in the Council. 

His Highness is advised that the queen mother is most anxious 
for peace. .When the flags taken from the English were sent to 
her to be placedin a church, she decided to send them to the 
Quecn of England, in order to facilitate an accommodation by 
this remarkable courtesy. The duke said he had received letters 
from the Abhot Scaglia, though very old ones, advising him that 
he found feelings were gseatly stirred and in no way inclined to 
peace, but he did not despair. In this connecti¢n I may add 
that the Count of Verua asked me if it were true that your 
Excellencies had decided to send an ambassador to England and 
anocher to France to reconcile the two kings. I told him that 
I knew nothing about it. He replied : His Highness’s ambassador 
says so and even adds that they are deliberating whom to choose. 
He mentioned the names and seemed to suspect that I was hiding 
oe matter fron» him, though it could not be kept concealed for 
long? 

T heard from the duke that the Spanish ships have arrived at 
Morbihan, ill provided and in worse order, so the Council decided 
to Send them away. Marini has the same news. 

Turin, the Ist January, 1627 [.v.]. 

[{Italian.] 


685. Atvise Contarrni, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dog and SgenaTe. 


I have carried out your Serenity’s commands of the 27th November, 
and trust that I have done as you wished in a difficult and important 
affair. I introduced myself to his Majesty, as instructed, and 
assured him that whatever befell this crown, good or bad, the republic 
would always remain most anwiovs for the tranquillity of this realm, 
and for his Majesty's satisfaction. I said that as"soon as you 
heard of the return of the fleet, you desired your ambassador in 
France, after weighing the disposition of the two crowns, not only 
to continue incessantly his good offices in all quarters for their reunion, 
but also to make every other possible demonstration of your excellent 
disposition towards the welfare of these two crowns, which are equally 
your friends and alike respected. I said that speedy succour was 
needed for the restoration of Germany, and if not supported in the 
spring, it would be so reduced that all the forces of Christendom 
united would not be able to repair the mischief, whereas any fairly 
vigorous movement at present would revive it, and the patient would 
either recover entirely or would protract the extremities. I hinted 
that although La Rochelle has no apprehension under his royal 
prottction, yet as the main body of the Huguenots is far from the ~ 
sea and unable to avail itself of this assistance, it runs the risk of 
perishing by the sword rather than by treaties, so that to preserve a 
single member the whole body is endangered. I declared that as the 
season was not suited to hosttlities, it would serve admirably for 
negotiation, which I felt sure would yield him more glory and 
commendation than any conspicuous undertaking whatever, as by 
sacrificing individual passion to the common weal, reason would 
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be made to triumph over personal feelings. In short, I limited 
myself to details rather than to generalities, which, from being 
frequently heard, cause impatience, and I tried to impress him in 
a-way to secure what is desired. as 

Never had I found the king in a, Detter humoar, for he listened 
to me attentively, answered to the point, and took pleasure in talking. 
He kept me with him more than an hour, in a very confidential 
manner. This convinces me that the impgstures, to which I alluded, 
have caused no ill feeling. - . 

“He answered me as follows: I thank the republic, not only for 
her steadfast affection, which is well deserved owing to the great good 
will I bear her, but also for her -sound judgment and knowledge of 
my affairs, I will not say that the retreat from™se islands was 
fortunate, neither can I assert that it was ruinous. I always had 
the common weal in view, without the remotest idea of ever gaining 
a span of territory from France, as I knew that circumstances forbad 
such adesign. If the king, my brother, “vad not engaged me as a surety 
for the Huguenots, I should not have moved, butvas his intentions 
were always false, as shown by his employing Mansfelt, by the league 
of the Valtelline and by the edicts promised to the Huguenots, I 
thought it a lesser evil to have him for an open enémy instead of a 
false friend, and thus prevent his corrupted policy from taking 
effect. I am aware that this is not the moment for recalling the 
minor injuries I have received, although they are numerous. I 
commend the prudence of the Signory in making overtures to both 
courts simultaneously, because we shall never agree between ourselves. 
For myself, I can say that I shall always have the common weal in 
‘view, and whenever the king, my brother, gives me reason to know 
that he is of the same mind, we shall be friends. We shall unite 
for the relief of Germany, which I knéw I cannot effect single handed, 
and give peace to the Huguenots, whom, by the last treaty, he himself 
compelled me to take under my protection. I see, however, that we 
are far from this, for he is determined to destroy La Rochelle, and 
I am no less resolved to support it, as otherwise my word and my 
promises would be void, and that I will never allow. TI believe the 
safest plan would be to fight again, and that I should send an army 
of 20,000 men to La Rochelle, in order to help all the Huguenots 
from that place, as I am convinced that in this way we shall become 
friends sooner. However, this"shall not prevent me from attending 
to my uncle, the King of Denmark, if not as due, at least to the best 
of my ability, and I shall always be firm in what concerns my own 
honour and the common weal. 

I gently deprecated harshness and heat, and said we must suppose 
the Most Christian to be equally well affected to the common, weal, 
but he shook his head, implying that he did not belrove it. I hinted 
that it was very difficult to hope for peace and union through force, 
and that they should try courtesy, and I was glad to see this mutual 
exchange of prisoners. I prayed him not to believe all those who 
Brought advices, inventedafor the sole purpose of causing dissension. 
He admitted this was only too true. I remarked that he never said 
anything expressly to me about the mediation of your Excellencies, 
although I gave him an opportunity, as instructed, but he merely 
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glided over the subject, as I have described, so that you can draw your 
own conclusions. 

I also had two conferences with the duke on this matter. One 
was before the.audience, which helped me, as I found the-king prepared 
and well dispose, In the second, afterwards, I made the same 
observations to him, but in a stronger and more resolute tone. He 
said tome: The French have no wish for peace. They give every one 
to understand that they desire it, but only to lull us to sleep. They 
have vowed to destroy La Rochelle, and we to save it at any cost, So 
long as this punctilio exists, it is useless to think or speak of peace. 
Let all men beware of treating with the French, for they are false, 
They will promise and retract to gain La Rochelle, but we shail 
certizinly not believe them. I know that the republic is prudent, 


' She understands them, and is also aware that the first overtures 


must come from that side, else all is vain. As I have always found 
him bent on this point of La Rochelle, which evidently interests him 
extremely, I thought it well to get at the bottom of it, as it seems useless 
to indulge in stale generalities, and unless a good result be achieved 
in a few days, there will be an end of it for a long while. I therefore 
remarked that some persons pointed out to me that this was a matter 
to be despatched, at small cost of time or negotiation. As for the 
Huguenots, there was the treaty still in force, to which there was no 
objection. There was also, seemingly, a treaty about the navigation 
arranged between King James and King Louis. The French had 
promised a million florins yearly for the King of Denmark, and 
the English were leagued with them, so they might let each perform 
his part, for which the Danish ambassadors were working. Other 
pratiers, such as mutual injuries and offences and the sézure of pro- 
frenty and ships, might be referred to commissioners in the usual way. 

The duke heard me most courteously. He answered that the last 
treaty was too disadvantageous far the Huguenots, but in a way 
that showed he did not reject it entirely. He said nething to me 
about the other points, so from his silence I infer that he did not 
spurn them, though I did not think it advisable to make any rejoinder, 
as I had no orders. I may have prepared the way for others, but 
that I do not mind provided the end is gained, 

As tht opportunity seemed a very good one, I tried to get some 
light on another matter. I said I had heard that they had referred 
the peace here absolutely* to the Duke of Savoy. He answered: It 
is true that several letters have passed between the king, my master, 
and the duke, who is a friend of long standing and bound not by 
writing, but by affection and interest. For love of us he has 
practically made France his enemy. As his understanding with 
Spain is slight he would be alone if we deserted him. Thus from 
gratisude:and the fitness of things the king could not Jind anyone 
better, should the matter come to arbitration. He then paused, 
and perhaps seeing that he had gone too far, for after all he is an 
amiable man (e un buon Signore), he took me by the hand and 
added : But we have not yet come to this pass, and indéed so far as 
can be seen, we are a very long way off it. 

I have also spoken to the same effect with other ministers, but 
more generally. All commend the zeal of your Excellencies, as 
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much as they condemn this war, some whole heartedly, others with 
circumspection, pondering the perils of Germany. I do not record 
their remarks, to which I do not attach much importance, as I think 
the mere conjectures that can be gathered from the duke have more 
weight than the advice or wishes of aj the rest put together. 

From this much your Excellencies will see that I have endeavoured 
to wnravel all the knots which might shackle the business, so that in 
@ single letter you may see clearly to thg bottom and decide freely. 
I can state that words and acts tend in the direction of quiet. I cannot 
promise that this mood will last, because of the constant changes, 
while in war between neighbours accidents so easily occur. If the 
French insist on La Rochelle, as many believe, the affair is utterly 
hopeless. If not success is possible, especially if seme similar bias 
could be introduced in France. I think that very little more can 
be got from this side, and I rather apprehend that even if this much 
were published the French would be 80 elated that they would raise 
their demands. So profound silence ts required. 

I am sending this despatch open to the Ambassador Zorzi, as 
I know no better way to ensure that close correspondence which 
is enjoined upon me. I am asking him to send it on in haste, 
and according to his reply about his own proceedings, I will 
act myself, 

London, the 2nd January, 1628. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


686. Atvise Conrarri, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Daa and Senate. 


The Earl of Carlisle’s jowrneyris delayed, af not giver up entirely. 
The reasons are the lack of money, the result of -Montague’s 
imprisonment, and scruples about irritating the French too much 
and also lest the peece should suffer if they seemed too anxious 
jor it. 

Besides Lord Mountjoy, the other prisoners have arrived at 
Plymouth, and all are loud in praise of the good treatment they have 
received. It is impossible to gauge the effect of these unexpected 
civilities on the nature of the English which is gs sweet in courtesies 
as harsh in injuries. If the French mean to win them by gentleness, 
JI am sure they will not be thg losers, as they always have been in 
every treaty. 

As a return, and in order not to be outdone, the duke has given 
a banquet to all the French prisoners, who will leave on Wednesday 
next, accompanied by Doulbier, who used to be in Mansfelt’s 
service. They will ke taken the whole way, always at the king’s 
cost. Some are not pleased at this charge being given toa German, 
as if there were no Englishman competent td"do it. Besides 
this, his leanings are ail for war, in which he was reared, and 
from which he hopes for advancement and profit. If he ts going 
{0 spy, as is supposed, his reports will not be of much use. 

The French gentlenfan has seen the king, queen and duke 
several times, He is boarded and lodged grandly by Lord 
Mountjoy. He has not treated at all upon current affairs, or 
seen any of the ambassadors as yet, although another Frenchman, 
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who came with him, spoke to some of them, reporting the Most 
Christian’s leaning towards peace, the dismissal of the Spanish 
vessels, which arrived just a week after they were wanted, and 
such things, all-devices to facilitate the espial of their projects 
here, énd to keep Nngland busy with the hope of peace. I enclose 
a copy of my answer to the governor of Calais, who wrote to me 
on this subject. 

The deputies from La Rochelle ‘here are doing their utmost for 
the despatch, of the succour, showing letters, true or false, to the 
effect that the fortress is completely blockaded by land and se&, 
that the king intends to take it by storm and the like. Thus they 
have obtained the despatch within a fortnight of three of the 
king's ships and five armed merchantmen, already fitted out, 
as convoy for seven others, laden with grain and other provisions. 
It is certain that they will never abandon that fortress here, or 
its interests, happen what may. It is generally said that France 
without the Hugwenots would alarm England more than all the 
other Sowers put together, because she is so near. 

Although Carlisle’s embassy is practically given up, yet Scaglia, 
still keeps in close touch with the duke. He desired and obtained 
Pane not as ambassador, but as a private individual, to 
requent the Court and their Majesties’ most private apartments. 
At first the queen took pleasure in seeing him, but now he is only 
allowed to remain in the antechamber. He uses this solely to get it 
known in France how confidentially they treat him here, for very 
obvious reasons. 

There is also talk of sending ships to the Mediterranean ip interrupt 
iy Marseilles trade. Scaglia advocates this in order to frighten 
the Genoese, which they talked of last year, but so far I cannot be 
4ure whether the scheme either can or will be realised. 

The duke has very frequent conferences with Cottington, late 
secretary in Spain. I fancy that he is to go to Spain aécompanied 
by a certain Spanish Dominican monk, formerly captured in the 
Gulf of Mexico, under pretence of trading there, as he used to do. 
But as I know that all these proceedings are intended to arouse 
suspicion, I attach no importance to them as yet, except in so far 
as they my prevent the desired result, as the French recognise the 
device. 

News has arrived of a contract made by the merchants of 
Amsterdam to arm ships for the King of Denmark, in order to have 
the passage of the Sound as security for a few years, until repaid 
for the cost. I cannot say if it is true, as five weeks have passed. 
without any ships or letters from Holland. However, I think it 
my duty to send word so that watch may be kept, as if there 
is suclra bargain it will cause no little jealousy in England, as 
they know the importance of that morsel and may have some 
design upon it. In that case one of. two things will happen ; 
help will be even more stinted or the two nations will come to 
blows. The matter is important, and I have notified his 
Excellency Soranzo. 

The bargain with the City of London Companies for 120,0001. - 
was concluded by the alienation of crown property to that amount, 
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one half of the money to be paid down, the remainder at the time 
of ratification under the great seal of the realm. The assignments 
exceed the supply, and as a summary of all that can be said, your 
Excellencies may rely upon it that the money tide will also regulate 
the tide of affairs. / . 

London, the 2nd January, 1628. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


687. Atvise ConTarint, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and Senate. 


The Danish ambassadors have at last departed for France. They 


Inghilterra. will travel straight to Paris, as Wirected by the queen mother. They 
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hoped to find the king there also, but it is said tat he is staying 
under La Rochelle. This will undoubtedly protract the negotiations, 
especially as these envoys are ill provided with money. The duke 
gave them a written reply to the paper which they presented some 
time ago. As regards the ships, he xaid that he could not promise 
to weaken the necessary defence of this kingdom. Of the troops, 
now the Imperialists are in such force, he saul it would be sending 
them to be butchered. There is no mention of maney, but the duke 
added orally that the king would soon be strong enough to make 
himself feared by everybody, and to enable him to help his friends, 
Touching the peace, they must try to bring the French to reason by 
their urgent offices. 
It is worthy of much consideration that on receiving this paper 
the ambassadors complained to the ministers and secretaries of 
. state of the small profit obtained by them either for the common cause 
or for their master after such x long course of negotiations ; and 
they were one and all astounded at knowing nothing bout it, and 
that no such resolve had ever been laid before the great ‘or the privy 
council. This is aw infallible proof of the duke’s omnipotence, 
“especially in this affair of France, in which he means to have no 
other councillors than the king’s humour and passion. The 
ambassadors came to see me in the greatest distress, despairing of 
any good result and complaining bitterly. In the same confidential 
tone they informed me that Buckingham, in lwo vigorous assaults, 
had prayed and exhorted them to pay their first visit to the ambassador 
of Savoy. He enlarged on that duke’s good opinions, his energy 
and how much it might benefit their master’s interests. They 
apologised for being unable to change the custom, and they complained 
to me that this minister here has constantly opposed their negotiations 
for his own private ends, according to a maxim of his that after 
what happened about the league of the Valielline the French can 
never be trusted again. This may be a sound opinion, but it is 
ul suited to the present time and to this Court. Ti’short they departed 
without seeing him, though they sent a gentleman to pay their respects, 
which he received very sourly. Through another channel I hear 
. Seaglia said that whatever advantageous negotiations they may 
accomplish here they will never make amends for this affront, because 
of what it may lead to at other Courts, and because they thwart those 
ends on which the Duke of Savoy has set his heart. In answering, 
I thought it best not to dwell on these punctilios. Without 
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persuading them to pay the visit or holding them back, I have 
always sheltered myself behind their example. Accordingly no suit 
was made to me, but I know that the king had determined to make 
it to the Danish ambassadors, but, considering the impor? of a refusal, 
the duke supplied*is place. I did my utmost to keep them firm 
about the negotiation’ for peace, remarking to them what I had heard 
from elsewhere, that the English, by giving a paper containing either 
promises or conditions for the peace to ministers so allied to this 
crown, would certainly be construed in France as making the first 
overtures, possibly to the detriment of the negotiation ctself, should 
the French know the leaning towards peace here and the obligation 
to divide their forces,- should England promise assistance for 
Deniiérk ; and by similar arguments I did all I could to encourage 
them. 

Next day the duke went to visit them, and perhaps anticipating 
their complaints, assured them that his Majesty would always have 
the affairs of Denmark at heart and the project to assist them with 
ships it the spring. All the other ministers have since confirmed 
this. With regard to the peace, he urged them covertly to go to France 
to discover the definite resolutions of that Court, and confirmed the 
two proposals I reported. He hinted that even were Fort St. Louis 
to remain standing they should care little about it, provided a promise 
to demolish it be given as before ; a point of very great moment if 
verified by the result. The ambassadors enquired of the duke what 
answer they could give if the French proposed to enter on negotiations, 
but he merely made answer that they were to return hither and to 
make haste. Buckingham wanted to send a creature of his with 


Agee for the purpose of spying it is supposed ; but the ambassadors 


cused themselves on the plea of not causing suspicion to the French, 
especially after obtaining so little. However, when I bade them 
adieu a few hours before their departure, they seemed to me very well 
satisfied with this interview. I have already written thaPin France 
they will first of all endeavour to obtain sure assignments for the 
yearly payment of the million florins promised to Denmark, not 
caring for troops, incapable of supporting the severity of that climate. 
They will endeavour to obtain the diversion previously promised 
them, relying on the constant fear of the imperial forces towards 
Lorraine and on the French having been deceived, as they say, by 
the policy of Bavaria and other princes of Germany. But as this 
diversion must depend on many considerations, and above all on 
the peace with the English, it will be rather accessory to their 
negotiations. 

I venture to give your Excellencies firm assurance of these events 
and designs, as besides confirmation received from good quarters, 
these meénisters have acted by me with such confiding sincerity, that 
I am convinced of the fact. They have desired their king’s agent, 
who remains here, to have recourse to me upon all occasions, and 
they requested me to assist him, though I can only interfere within 
the bounds of the reserve prescrded by your Excellencies. They 
assure me that they will pursue the same course with his Excellency 
Zorzi. One of them is well impressed by his prudence and ability, 
as he knew him in the Low Countries, and they tell me that his 
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assistance will be the more necessary at that Court, as if they depended 
on the Huguenot faction they would not have the credit they 
require. 

“The Dutch ambassador has spoken jo me to the same effect. He 
remarked that the Rochellese, now aon a previous occasion, when 
the Dutch sent their ships to serve the Most Christian, did not have 
recourse to the Assembly, foreseeing that it was furnished with 
arguments of state, but applied to the. preachers, who thundered 
from their pulpits, as I reported from the Hague, and that there was 
danger of some rising in the state, under the guidance of over zealous 
spirits. 

London, the 2nd January, 1528. 
[Ttalian.] ia 


688. Copy of a paragraph from a letter to the Governor of 
Calais on the Ist of January. 


If the French gentleman who drought Lord Mountjoy hither 
will present himself to me, he shall have ese of my esteem for 
the person on whom he depends and for your lordship’s 
testimonials, always with a view to that auspicious result. which 
good men desire between the two crowns, and especially the 
most serene republic. J omit no good offices or remarks to convince 
the whole world of her hearty impartial affection for these two 
kings to whom she is bound alike by the same degree of love 
and observance, and without any interest save the welfare of the 
two countries. God grant they find such means as I trust 

-they certainly deserve to do. Your lordship cannot fail to 
co-operate in this work, to which you are well known to incline. 

({Italian.] nf 

689. Grovanni* SoraNnzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Dogz and SEnatE. 


The States are much troubled at the intimation from France that 
the Most Christian does not desire their ambassadors extraordinary 
at this Court before the signing of the treaty sent by Langarach. I 
saw the French ambassador, who confirmed Sis and that he was 
to go to the assembly this morning to make his exposition. He 
told me in confidence that it was not possible for the States to accept 
that treaty, as it strikes directly at their alliance with the English. 
He added that this was an attempt to sound their wishes, since it is 
well known in France that it does not serve the interests of this state 
to sign such an agreement. It was sent at hazard, so that if they 
refused it here they might have a clear pretext for separating themselves 
absolutely. an 

Those who speculate deeper say that everything depends upon 
their decision here. Personally, I do not think they can avoid 
offending one party or the other. In that case they will have to take 


- some decisive step in abandoning the neutrality they have maintained 


so far and deciding to which party they will attach themselves. From 
the fundamental laws of the state it is probable that they lean towards 
the English, because there is no doubt that in the first place they 
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must seek strength and predominance at sea, the sole bulwark of 
this state. Moreover, the safety of the ports is very important because 
of trade, in which they have very great interesis with the English 
with respect to the East and West India Companics, which they 
have together. b>sides, in this way they can also put constraint 
upon France, because by joining forces with the English they can 
surround their coasts, both on the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
and prevent the smallest boat from passing, and thus cut off the 
trade in wine, corn, salt ard other goods from which France profits. 
This considération alone is sufficient to stir a great tommotion 4n 
that kingdom, which is so seriously divided by the parties of religion. 
That also will be an important factor here and it might be the chief 
oneria deciding their action since tt is certain that they look askance 
at the great preparations against La Rochelle. That place would 
be invulnerable if the Dutch joined the. English in supporting it. 
However, we must believe that they will not take such a step except 
in case of necessity, because for their own safety they desire the support 
of both kings, and 1 am sure they will do everything in their power 
to this end. 

Nevertheless, the test is a severe one, and Carleton’s chief pre- 
occupation is to bring about this separation from France, proposing 
offensive and defensive alliances with Denmark and Sweden. God 
grant that they do not come to this declaration, because it is easy 
to see how a war of religion may arise therefrom, to the great advantage 
of the Spanish monarchy. Amid these imbroglios the best course 
would be for the French ambassador to show moderation in his office, 
in order to prevent precipitate action ;~but it seems more Ivkely 
that he will increase ill feeling here, as he has always done. I know 
his character and have very delicately insinuated to him the harmful- 
ness of this step. He seemed to take this in good part and said that 
he knew they had been playing the game of the Spaniards for a long 
while, but it was necessary to carry out the policy of these in power. 
As for the state, said he, I have never failed to seek its advantage 
both with counsel and action, but believe me, and your Hacellency 
will also experience it in time, there are spiders which turn the sap of 
the sweetest flowers into poison. 

The Hague, the 3rd January, 1627 [M.v.]. “ 

[Italian ; deciphered.} 


690. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the DocE and Senate. 


Carleton has once more assured me that the Earl of Carlisle 
will await the arrival of the ambassadors extraordinary from 
here before starting. It is true they do not know this new decision 
of France, which might change their intentions. I would not 
venture to assert it, but I thinkat very probable that if the embassy 
to the Most Christian is not despatched that to England will also 
be suspended, at least until they try to find some wa¥ of satisfying 
the parties. “ 

In conversation with Carleton I have gathered that Carlisle is 
to go to Venice, either to treat about the league proposed by the Duke 
of Buckingham to the Ambassador Contarini, or to ask for money 
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for Denmark. I have not been able to find out so much as I 
should have wished, because the ambassador has always dried 
up on the subject the more I tried to bring it up. If the earl 
comes here, as they fully expect, I will try and discover all 
particulars to report.to your Sere~ity. * 

Some French ships have arrivea at Texel, more because of the 
violent storms than because they wished to go there. There are 
also some English ships in that port, laden with merchandise. 
The merchants, fearing seme hurt, either on the spot or when 

7 they sailed, have come to the Hague to ask the Ambassador 
- Carleton to procure an escort for them. He has done so, and 
as they have shown no hurry; as usual in this country, Carleton 
suspects that they mean to leave the French a-fsee hand to take 
revenge on the English for the ship of Toras, plundered in that 
same port. He has therefore intimated that he will send for 
ships from England to deliver his merchants, asserting that the 
States ought to guarantee them in théir own ports, forgetting that 
he maintained the opposite, in the case referred to. I fancy that 
orders have been sent to the Admiralty of Amsterdam to prevent 
any hurt to the English. This also has given offence to the 
French ambassador, who says they are partié] to the English 
and they must declare themselves openly. 

News comes from Stadem that owing to the storms at sea the 
rivers have swollen, broken the dykes and flooded the whole 
country, compelling Tilly’s troops, besieging the place, to depart, 
with the reported loss of 20,000 men, considerable in any case. 
They can now introduce succour, but one does not see whence 

“it will come, as there is no sign that they are thinking about it 
in England, which is under the greatest obligations, and here they 
cannot attend to so many places simultaneously. 

The Hague, the 3rd January, 1627 [M.v.]. 

~ [ltalian ; the part in italics deciphered.] 


Jan. 6. 691. Zorzi Zorzr, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 


Senato, . Dogs and SENATE. 
Secreta, 


Dispacei, I visited both queens to pay my respects. I told the queen 

bier mother how the world turned to her to ferminate the quarrel 

Archives, between the two kings. It would be the most sublime action she 
could perform. She told me that she was daily expecting M. 
della Rame* from England, who crossed the sea with Mountjoy 
and the other released prisoners. He has, she said, some restricted 
commissions from me on this subject, and although he has express 
orders not to see the king or treat with others, he may find out 
from the queen, my daughter, how far their pretensions extend. 
She knows my good will. If the English are~not unreasonable, 
they will find us ready to meet them. In short, there is room 
for overtures. Although the queen mother is very deep (cupo), 

_ yet she has at times shown some signs of being stirred by what I 
have said, althougke she has been unable to conceal her 
disinclination to help Nevers. 


~ * The sieur de Meaux, chevalier de la Ramée, a gentleman of the Queen 
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I had some conversation with the queen regnant. I asked 
her if there was any truth in the report that the two fleets would 
set themselves before La Rochelle. With transparent sincerity 
she replied that the French one was not ready and the Spanish 
only had ortlers to help the king to expel the English from the 
Isle of Res, and go Don Federico di Toledo ought not to meddle 
in the siege of La Rochelle or other matters without fresh 
instructions. 

Paris, the 8th January, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[Italian.]+ 


692. To the Ambassador in England. 


Yeu could not have done better to dissipate Buckingham’s 
suspicions. You will perform more vigorous offices for the 
reconciliation with France. With the progress of the Austrians, 
the plight of Denmark and of all Germany makes misunderstand- 
ings between France and England more dangerous and to put 
aside aninor differences and provide for greater matters more than 
ever necessary. . 

We may tell you for information that the Spaniards are moving 
trodps to upset the succession of Nevers to Mantua. The pope, 
who was very friendly over the dispensation, continues to show 
his good will. St. Simon is charged to settle the differences with 
Savoy, and we shall not fail in our good offices everywhere. 

That these presents be sent open to the ambassador at the 
Hague for his information. 

Ayes, 107. Noes, 0. Neutral, 4. . 


., Halian.| ° 
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693. Zorzr Zorzi1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dogs and SENATE. 


The king is tired of the siege ‘Of La Rochelle, and-the cardinal 
will find it’ difficult to prevent him from returning soon to the 
city. He sees the realisation of his hopes is by no means near. 
Four ships having entered La Rochelle without hurt, he spoke 
very sharply to the cardinal. The condition of the royal camp 
is wretched. - 

Two couriers have recently been sent with all diligence to stop 
the Dutch ambassadors" extraordinary. The king has resolved 
that they shall neither be heard nor admitted unless their masters 
have signed the alliance or if they think of meddling in the affairs 
of La Rochelle and the Huguenots. The Ambassador Pes is to 
declare his Majesty’s intention in the full assembly. 

Montagu has been examined several times, but as he refused 
to answer anything and shows his contempt for Buglione, they 
been compelled to let him aloge and send his examination to the 
Court. Nothing is yet known of what they learned from his 
papers. There is a general report that they .have found 
intelligences between the most serene republic with England 
and with the Dukes of Savoy and Lorraine; the utmost was 
that it did not approve of the war against the Rochellese and 
the Huguenots. But I can aver nothing for certain, 
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The Duke of Guise had orders from the king to proceed to 
Provence, but I do not fancy he will leave Morbihan before the 
Spanish fleet has departed. Meanwhile, ten of his men-of-war 
have arrived at the island to assist the blockade and prevent 
the succours that enter La Rochelle. every day.. . 
Paris, the 7th January, 1627 [w.]. 
[Italian.] 
Jan. 8, 694. To the Bailo at Constantinople. 
- Fenato, _. The plan to capture Gibraltar, of wkich you write to us, is 


Deliberazioni, important. When you are sure about it you will communicate 
Costantinopoli.everything to the ambassadors of England and the States, whose 
Archives interests coincide with ours, pointing out the graye consequences 
to the nations if the plan of the Emir of Saida is carried out, 
and you will point out to the Caimecan and other ministers the 
loss to the imperial treasury from the decline of trade at Ale; po 
and the introduction of all ‘the trade -of Syria at Gibraltar ; a 

you must be careful not to offendethe Grand Vizier Callel. 
Ayes, 148. Noes, 0. Neutral, 2. 


[Italian.] i 
Jan. 8. 695. Srzastiano Venter, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
Senato, stantinople, to the Doar and SENnaTs. ‘ 
Secreta, ge 5 os 
Dispacci, I told Metaxa of your Serenity’s decision to set up @ college at 


Costantinopoli. Padua for the Greek nation. He seemed very pleased and admitted 
Archives, that he would have to give up his idea of setting up colleges in other 
places and of sending boys to the university (studio) in England, 

where they are invited and favoured, or elsewhere. 

As far back as last July, the English ambassador’ asked me to 
obtain the protection of the republic for the Archbishop of Smyrna, 
whom he understood to be greatly persecuted by the French ambassador. 
He passed this officerat the request of his secretary, who is a Sciot 
and related to the archbishop. He asked me recently if I had received 
a reply. He said he had also written to your Serenity. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 8th January, 1627 [M.v.]. 

[Lialian ; deciphered.} 


Jan. &. 696. Acostmr ViIANUOL, Venetian Secretary at Florence, to 
bee the Dogz and Senate. 
Dispacci, Madame is advised of an arrangement made between France 


eabaieas and Lorraine about Montagu, to wit, that he should go to Paris, 
Archives, but be given up to the duke after a certain time. 


Florence, the 8th January, 1627 [M.v.]. 


(Ztalian.] 
Jan. 9. 697. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
Senato, to the Doex and Sryartr. 


8 ta. 
Digpacei, Up to to-day eight English ships have arrived in Villefranche, 
Roietie -but I do not know what facilities they have found for disposing 
enetian : a 
Archives, Of the goods which théy brought. 
Turin, the 9th January, 1627 [m.v.]. 
[Ttalian.] 
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698. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the DogE and SrnaTe. 


Letters have arrived from England from the Abbot Scaglia 
relating that he has treated for an armistice between the two 
kings; but the English make so many conditions that his Highness 
did not think fit f lay them before the French ministers. Marini 
told him not to do so, chiefly because the English want to include 
the Huguenots, and the French mean to separate them from 
England. Thus it seems very difficult to bring about peace 
between thé two crowns, which are wasting their forces to no 
purpose and allow those who mean to destroy the liberty of 
others to profit by their discords. 

Many write that Montagu has been placed in the Arsenal, ng 
in the Bastille, not a prisoner though under guards, and that 
he will be released so soon as his examination is taken. Zorzi, 
however, writes that he is in the Bastille and the duke thinks 
that they willttgrture him in order to find out what they can. 
I have heard on good authority that besides the papers and 
letters I, have mentioned Montagu took a letter from Madame 
to the Queen of England in which she says: I cannot do more 
thasi your Majesty yourself can, to bring about peace with the 
king, our brother, since he has Cardinal Richelieu at his side, 
who is all powerful, but I hope his Majesty will soon rid himself 
of such a sorry rascal as he has of others. They fear that this 
letter may prejudice the queen mother against Madame. 

Schomberg is in danger of a fall, at a moment when his victories 
should have established him in favour. They accuse him of 
remaining several days at sea without proceeding te the island, 
as if the authority imparted to him by the Most Christian extended 
to the winds and waves. Toras also has lost the king’s favour 
and his general reputation is the sole reward for his labours and 
services. They accuse him of “having allowed thg English to 
land through cowardice, although they lost their best commanders 
and he offered a brave resistance. They say he shut himself up 
in the fort without food or munitions, although he held out for 
so long. Cardinal Richelieu alone claims the reward and glory 
for the success, though he concedes a small portion to his two 
nephews. He declares that the fort would have been iost if he 
had not supplied it with succour, and the English would not 
have been expelled if he had not thought of the way and provided 
the means for beating them. Thus without risking his life or 
incommoding his person he alone delivered France from the 
English, if not in the general opinion at least in the king’s, which 
suffices. Discontent multiples ahd revolutions are predicted in 
Franpe if it is governed any longer by the cardinal. 

Turin, the 9th January, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[fi talian. ] 

699. Giovannr Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 

Netherlands, to the Doax and SrnaTE. 


T enclose a copy of the office performed by the French ambassador 
in the assembly. Much comment has been excited by it and 
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.it compels the attention of every one. The States complain of 


the imperious attitude of the French about the going of the 
ambassadors. The Prince of Orange spoke to me about it, and 
although he earnestly desires to maintain neutrality in order 
td keep open a way for negotiations for a reconciljation, he considers 
the step taken a violent one. He éold me that the French would 
not treat their subjects as they do the States, and it was 
insupportable. I urged patience as these actions probably arose 
from the king’s success and that the} did not really mean to 
offend the States. In order to accommodate these differences 
it was necessary to dissimulate. The prince declared that he 
would remain steadfast in spite of this incident and the States 
would devise a conciliatory reply, while the ambassadors would 
certainly go, because they could not believe that the king could 
take offence at such.a step, taken out of zeal for the cause. 

He spoke at length upon the renewal of the alliance. It is 
evident that the States desire the treaty more than the Most, 
Christian, both for the help and ntofiey and to gelieve them from 
the constant annoyances they receive from the English, who are 
constantly trying both by deeds and words, to prevent the 
conclusion, and to force the States to declare efor them. But 
it was only reasonable to point out that they could not embrace 
a treaty obnoxious to their interests, from which they would, 
receive notable hurt instead of benefits, as well as loss of reputation 
because they have an offensive and defensive alliance with ingland 
and are not at liberty to arrange a new alliance directl. opposed 
to it. Finally he said: If the French are our friends t) ey ought 
mot to wish td separate us from the English, because these States 
have as much need of that céuntry as of their frfendship and 
help. The ambassadors are appointed in order to find some 
arrangement satisfactory to the king and the interests of this 
state, and it is onlysright, if the treaty is to be negotiated, that 
the French shall consent to listen to us, and allow us to modify 
the articles, which ought to be arranged by consent not by violence, 
to which this state will never submit. They are to beg for a 
million florins ; the king must hear the ambassadors, and if he 
does not agree with what they say the States desire his good graces 
without further interests. “Langarach’s signature counted for 
nothing, as it was subject to,the approval of the States. Never- 
theless, he has done ill and may repent of it. I asked wherein 
the difficulty consisted. He replied: In an article in which the 
States are bound to assist the French against any one soever, 
even the English, although excepting this time. Carleton 
interprets “this time” as meaning the time when the English 
were at the island, and consequently, now they have left, something 
else is meant, so that if the signature is worth anything these 
States must be against the English, and he says this is one of the 
usual subtleties of Cardinal Richelieu. 
< ‘The prince spoke to me again about the paper presented by 
the French ambassado?, taking exception to the statement that 
the king was informed of what took place in the Assembly, and 
that they styled him Governor of the States. I afterwards went 
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to the Queen of Bohemia, where Carleton was, and heard the 
same subject discussed, observing that the English ambassador 
tried to encourage mistrust. I saw the French ambassador 
later and obtained a declaration from him that he meant no 
harm by the title, of which I subsequently informed the prince, 
also telling him that I had it from the ambassador that the first 
part of the office was copied straight from the king’s letters. 

The Hague, the 10th January, 1627 [m.v.]. . 

{Utalian.] * 


700. Office of the French Ambassador with the States. ” 


T have received a letter in which my king commands me to state 
that he knows what takes place in your assembly and that at 
the instigation of the English difficulties have arisen about the 
ratification of the treaty made with M. de Langarach, so that it 
is even proposed to recall that ambassador. I have to intimate 
that his Majésty, considers this very extraordinary, after the 
proofs you have had of his good will, and in view of the success 
which God has granted“him over his enemies I must inform you 
that his Majesty does not wish to see your ambassadors extra- 
ordinary until satisfaction is given in the matters upon which 
he has just cause of complaint, and that he will not allow any 
fresh proposals to be made with regard to the treaty in question. 

You know my efforts to prevent the accident to the ship of 
M. de Toras, as I feared that your connivance might give your 
best friends cause of complaint ; although you had command 
of the sea the ships you built for the figst monarch of Christendom 
.were not safe in yoyr ports, although you were felly informed 
of the design of the English to attack them. The household of 
the king’s ambassador was insulted for three days running, not 
only in the hall of your governor, but in the house of the President 
of your Council of State. The la&t reply given to my gemonstrances 


‘had not been seen by the king’s Council when I received his last 


of the 8th ult. I am sure it will cause grave dissatisfaction in 
France; yet satisfaction must come before your ambassadors 
go to France. However, I will say no more in order not to render 
the beginning of this year unpleasant by a multiplicity of 
complaints, and I beg you for an answer as speedily as possible 
to send to my king, as he has commanded me. 1 wish all prosperity 
to the United Provinces this year. 
[Italian ; translated from the French.] 


701. Grovannr Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
- Netherlands, to the Dogz and SznaTE. 


When Carleton heard that orders had reached the French - 
ambassador to stop the embassy to France, he sent to inform 
me at the tenth hour of the night, and to hear any particulars 
I might have. He said he would like to come op the following 
day, knowing that the time was inconvenient and J was occupied 
with this despatch. The secretary told me that the ambassador 
was undecided, thinking this was a trick of the French ambassador. 
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I thanked him for the communication and said I had already 
heard it. I went to see him on the following day and found him 
torn between confusion and satisfaction, because he could not 
penetrate the object of this decision and because he hoped to turn 
it to the advantage of his master. He said the States ought 
to show prudetice and not deviate fom the steps they have taken, 
because they could not exist without the support of the two crowns, 
and while these are engaged in a quarrel between themselves it 
is evident that they cannot help the Staves, while trade is stopped. 
He then contended that if these disorders continue it will be 
impossible for them to maintain their neutrality, because every 
one will claim some advantage. It was already announced 
that on the score of reputation they cannot vithdraw without 
creating the impression that the French have an absolute power 
over them, which indeed they seem to claim, and that was the 
cause of all the trouble, because his king could not suffer it. He 
called the French demands impertinent and said that if the States 
aed them the French themsetves would call them traitors. 
t is true, he added, that the French are pas} masters themselves 
in such breaches of faith, and so they are trying to have com- 
panions to share the blame. When the States were negotiating 
their league with my king, there was no one who took so much pains 
for its conclusion as the French, who now want the States to 
make one with them which goes directly against it. One could 
only conclude that they claim to be the arbiters of the wishes, 
actions and even the honour of princes. Such a policy does not 
uphold kingdoms but ruins them. All these absurdities are due 
+o the ministers. Thecardinal and the Bishop of Mande are utterly 
ignorant of the affairs of the world. They can only bark like 
dogs at the moon, filling the world with plans against the 
Huguenots. But they do not fish deeper as to whether a war 
of religion is reasoncble and beneficial in France. Sciomberg 
and Darbo, the obedient slaves (pedissiqui) of the Jesuits, 
follow these. Your Excellency sees the state the poor king is 
in, in consequence, with the additional misfortune that the queen 
mother is a strong partisan of the Austrians, My transactions 
in France and the present affairs have made me acquainted 
with the nature of that government. Please God we may not 
have made the experiment with too great disadvantage, because 
at that time they were using our cloaks to make the peace of the 
Valtelline with the Spaniards, and now they are making war with 
the Spanish arms themselves. For my part I do not believe they 
will alter here what they have already decided, and although 
I am urged by my friends, and I believe the Queen of Bohemia is 
going to make an office counter to the French one, I do not want 
to go so far. I state freely that whether they go to England or 
no the king will have these States for friends. 

I detected some passion in this discourse, betraying a deep desire 
that they should not go. I fastened on this, because one may argue 
that they want mediators, but because of reputation they cannot 
ask for them. He told me there was some talk of a@ parkament at 
Court, and if that was realised the war would continue and with 
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vigour, as so far they had been playing at it. However, I do not 
believe that the king will find it easy to make up his mind, as even 
those of Carleton’s household do not believe it ; so I conclude that 
it is an arm which they use for show, nat for striking. 

The Prince of Orange told me he hed heard something of this 
parliament, and séemed to think that in such case the Duke of 
Buckingham would come here on an embassy in order to escape 
censure, as the laws of the realm direct that no enquiry shall be 
made against those engaged in the service of the crown. 

Meanwhilé, the French ambassador is waiting for his reply. 
He came to see me yesterday and told me that they are determined 
to send here, and I feel sure. of it, although it is dangerous. All 
turns*upon the disapproval of what Langarach did. 

The French ambassador asked me if I had seen an office recently 
performed by Wake in the Collegio and instructions sent to him 
from England. I pretended that I had not, in order to see his © 
copy. He said*hg had it from Venice, but it was not convenient 
to shew it to me then. He had sent it to the cardinal. 

We hear from La Rochelle that Targoni’s machines have failed 

and they propose to build a mole. The prince told me that 
ship8 go in and out freely, but Carleton said he was afraid they 
were very short of provisions and it would be hard to succour them. 
From this one may gather that they are not over ready in England. 
It might also be an artifice, but the last advices relate that 52 
English merchantmen have sunk in the storms and 6,000 sailors 
perished, including two of the king’s ships, and this might create 
difficulties. . 
. I have your Excellgncies’ letters of the 17th ult. with those 
for England. I regret that I am dependent on the wind, which 
has been uniformly contrary for two months and a half. I have 
sent five packets to Zeeland to be ready to cross. 

The Hague, the 10th January® 1627 [m.v.]. 2 

[ftalian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 


702. The secretary of England came into the Collegio and said : 

The ambassador is greatly obliged by the favours received 
from your Serenity. Among these the prompt command of the 
republic for the restitution to him of the box of bread detained 
by the ministers of Padua has greatly honoured him and he 
thanks your Serenity accordingly. But he considers it his duty 
to place the convenience of himself and his household below even 
the slightest interests of this state, and having induced his wife 
to accustom herself to the bread of this city, he comes freely to 
renounce the favour, considering ‘that he shows his regard better 
in this than in any other way. He puts his own box at your 
Serenity’s disposition. s 

Councillor Foscarini replied that the state desired that the 
ambassador should receive every s&tisfaction. The Savii added 
that they would not accept the ambassador’s renunciation as they 
wished him to enioy every convenience. The secretary then 
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703. Atvisz Contartnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Docs and Sznarte. 


After the despatch of my last, which should be near Venice by 
now, I have seen many of the ministers ard found them all equally 
inclined to the jyeace, as reported. Spme of them*in particular told 
me that after my last audience the king imparted to the Privy Council 
the offices I had performed with him, commending your prudence 
in seizing the opportunity and the sincerity of your arguments ; in 
short he used expressions of the utmost affection. He confirmed the 
assurance that if the French reciprocate heartily, he will consider 
the four conditions I suggested to the duke. I impress the advantages 
of peace and the perils of war on*the duke’s sister, wife and mother, 
and not without profit. The most knotty point will doubtless be 
La Rochelle, should the Most Christian persist in taking it, as here 
they will certainly not abandon. the Rochellese, and unless England 
negotiates about the place as if she were treating the affairs of her 
own subjects with foreign powers, thee Buguenots might make a treaty 
of submission with the Most Christian, which might not be rejected. 
But if they refer back to the last agreements they might save the face 
of all parties. In fine, the attack must be made on France, and af 
some suitable decision or half measure should proceed thence, I 
hope they will take it into consideration here. My only doubt is 
that if the French get wind of this favourable disposition of England, 
they may attribute it to necessity and become more difficult in 
consequence. This ought not to be the case, as they have so much 
the advantage. 
eo Lhe Frenchman who brought the prisoners hither has departed. 
the queen gave him a diamond and told him to assure her brother 
of the affliction this war caused her, and of the good treatment which 
she receives here, both as regards liberty of conscience and other 
matters, utterly at vagiance with the reports of malignants at the 
French Court. 

The succour for La Rochelle is being prepared, and may have 
been despatched by this time. But as a report is current here that 
the Duke of Guise means to intercept it, the government is compelled 
to have tt convoyed by a stronger force of men-of-war. I believe that 
from this event one may to a great extent foretell whether peace or 
war will ensue, as if the ships get in safe they will supply the place 
with provisions for a year and more, and, with the stores already in 
the fortress, they will involve the Most Christian in a very long or 
else a bloody and difficult war, should he determine to take the place 
by storm. In the meantime he will entirely lose the profit and con- 
venience of maritime, trade, and receive constant injuries, without 
ever being able to take his revenge on the English, while at home 
the war will increase civil strife and discontent™ So perhaps he 
will not risk the glory of his late success. On the other hand, should 
the succour fail to gnter La Rochelle, it is universally believed that 
the, Most Christian will be more obstinate than ever because of his 
Greater hope of conquering that fortress, upon which the statecraft of 
France has been bent for many years. 

The English ministry is intent above all on securing pecuniary 
supply. The duke himself proposed in Council to assemble 
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parliament, as the ordinary and most expeditious way. But the 
king rejected it entirely, saying he would first of all find money, 
so that the present necessities may not render more audacious those 
who opposed him before. This is suppozed to be collusion between 
the king and duke, for the purpose of iferin the opinions of the 
others, but no one*uttered a single word either of approval or of 
disapproval. It was also suggested to lay duties on all articles of 
consumption ag a means common to all potentates, but such an 
innovation contrary to all the privileges and customs of the realm 
cannot but easperate without supplying the need, which is present 
and immediate. The debasement of the coinage, the monopoly of 
salt and other similar-things are also brought forward, but there 
are olfjections to everything and as yet nothing is decided on. The 
burden of 5001. a day for the maintenance of the fleet continues, 
and so does the discontent of the sailors, whose arrears remain unpaid, 
while the ships are not repaired as they ought to be. , 

To the proposéls.for destroying the trade of the Marseilles merchants 
in the Levant it is Ged that if the Turks lose the profits derived 
from the French duties they will make reprisals on English goods, 
so I cannot believe that Scaglia’s project will be carried out, and 
the Dutch ambassador told me no later than yesterday that he under- 
stood that minister was suggesting plans to the king for making 
money, that his ideas were unsuited to the times and his vows as a 
Churchman rendered him not a little suspect in the matter of religion. 
He wished to have the merchants ordered to go to Villafranca, but 
as they reflect that trade considers nothing but profit, they remain 
at liberty, nor can he lure them except by blandishments. 

Reports circulate in ajl quarters that in the spring ship® will be sent 
for the service of Denmark, but unless the move be preceded by help 
in money, I do not know what to say, though I perceive that in talk 
at least they are beginning to attach importance to those affairs, which 
after all affect the well being of tis kingdom. ~ 

In a long conversation I had with the Earl of Carlisle at this 
embassy, he told me that the king cannot abandon the Rochellese 
because the Most Christian himself has pledged him to them by the 
last treaties. La Rochelle would never be lost ; the head being 
preserved, the whole body would live. State policy required this, 
as without this fever France would be too vigorous, and intimidate 
all powers, especially her neighbours, her ancient claims upon Italy 
being also stronger than ever. The deceit about the Valtelline was 
not for the sake of making war on the Spaniards, but in order that 
when all the powers were occupied and at the height of the contest 
France, might crush the Huguenots, as witnessed. If these views 
still prevail the war will be long. It will weary the French without 
much cost or labour to England. It will caase them to lose their 
maritime trade as well as the profits from wine and salt, should the 
Dutch be forbidden to carry them, as they, more than others, are 
bound to save La Rochelle, as from that place alone they might 
indirectly trade in Spain. To grant convenience to an enemy in 
order not to offend a neutral friend was bad policy. I replied that 
it was not my province to decide between two parties, whether the 
Huguenots were well off in France or not. But if they meant to 
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support them they ought to consider whether the safest way would 
be by force of arms or by negotiation. The latter would more and 
more easily pave the way to a reconciliation between the two kings, 
ang by causing distrust destroy the mutual, profit and understanding 
of others. The Dutch without trade would be rwined and one single 
mutiny in thetr fleet from unpaid* wages or maltreatment would 
risk in @ moment that liberty for which England had laboured and 
spent so much, to prevent greater powers from being masters of the 
sea in her neighbourhood. Without the salt from France the whole 
salt fish trade, both of the Dutch and English, would be destroyed, 
and if they take the surplus from France they succour England 
also with this same profit. He answered that such negotiations 
would in fact have caused suspicion, and his embassy would therefore 
have incensed both the French and Spaniards, but as ill luck will 
have it, it is not all good remedies that are adopted. I added that 
I was glad to see that the malady was understood, as it would very 
soon be cured. He offered to use eyeyy*good office on this occasion, 
but said it would be impossible to ie anythsng beyond a good 
disposition on this side, because of honour and staie policy. I 
fancy I left him well impressed, and believe it is in accordance with 
the wishes of your Excellencies that I should state tlearly the words 
and views of those who are at the head of the government. 

Seven despatches are due to me from Italy, the frequent and violent 
storms prevent vessels from putting to sea. The Dutch ambassador 
is provoked because the envoys extraordinary from the States so long 
delay the conference, especially with those destined for France. 
The opportunities here are certainly excellent. I, if they are not 
faken advantage of at once, they will never return. It, is fatal that 
even the elements should conspire with the passions of man against 
the common weal. 

London, the 11th January, 1628, 

«[Ltalian ; decipherél.] 


704. Pirro Maxirrmro, Proveditore of Zante, to the Dogz 
and SENATE. 


Has sent the Albanian galleon to Venice in company with the 
English ship Margarita, which arrived recently and is large and 
well armed, to go together af least as far as Corfu, binding the 
Englishman to do this, especially as the rich cargo of the galleon 
may tempt some pirate, some being reported at Modon and Coron, 

Zante, the 2nd January, 1627, old style. 

[Italian.] 


705. Pier Antonio Mariont, Venetian Resident at Milan, 

to the Doaz and Smnarz. 

The news from Spain,’sent on the 24th ult., has been confirmed 
from another quarter to-day with the addition that the frequent 
sppearances of the nch ambassador in the Council of State 
are to negotiate a league against England, which should be arranged. 
as soon as the Marquis Spinola reaches Madrid, as they want his 
opinion about the way to carry it into effect while they propose 
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to give him the superintendence of a great part of the enterprise, 
should it be arranged. 

Milan, the 13th January, 1627. 

[Ttalian.] 


706. Zorzi Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. 


At La Rochelle all the royal hopes depend upon the mole. 
That advances slowly, and they have scarcely completed a tenth 
of it, and that in the easist part. They are having a quantity of 
boats kuilt at Bordeaux to sink in the middle of the channel. 
These will be filled with stones and earth, and some have come 
already. The Rochellese seem to be leaving their defence at 
sea to nature, but they are active on the land side. They are 
getting rid of useless mouths. They have ten or twelve large 
barques waiting fos favourable weather to take the women and 
children*to England. . 

Sobol, the resident of Denmark, arrived from England four 
days ago and called at the embassy yesterday. After compliments 
he told me of the bad management of the affairs of that kingdom 
and how little succour can be expected from that quarter, either 
for his king or the Rochellese, in spite of their lavish promises. 
He told me that his king was not disheartened by his misfortunes. 
With his own forces and help from the Dutch and Sweden he 
a to do more than defend himself in the spring. 

order to thwart any offices that the Earl of Carlisle might 
perform with the Dukes*of Savoy and Lorraine, to the prejudice 
of France, the queen mother, under other pretexts, has this week 
sent Labar, one of the gentlemen of her chamber, to both courts ; 
to Piedmont ostensibly to visit her daughter, and to Lorraine 
about the interests of Montagu, which sleep at present? 

Paris, the 14th January, 1627 [M.v.]. 

[Italian.] 


707. ‘Bo the Podesta of Padua. 


You did quite rightly in agreeing to the satisfaction of the 
English ambassador, but we think it advisable to go further, 
because he has abstained so far from sending to receive his drum 
with the bread. We have decided that you shall send the drum 
to the magistracy of the Biave, so that they may send it back to 
the English ambassador full of biscuits, and you will assure him 
that he shall have every facility in the futyre for taking the 
bread required for his household from Padua from time to 
time. : 

That the officials of the Biave shall send back the ambassador’s 
drum full of biscuits, and inform him that he shall have 
every facility for obtaining the*bread of Padua for his house- 
hold. 

Ayes, 142. Noes, 4. Neutral, 2. 

[Ttalian.] : 
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Jan. 16. 708. Marc Anronto Papaviy, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
Senato, to the Dock and Srnare. 


Secreta. 


Dispecci, Abbot Scaglia’s last letters from England confirm the disinclina- 

pevoles tion of the Eglish for peace with Frante. Among their demands 

qke2 they require 1n armistice for the Huguenots also; that the Most 
Christian shall not increase his forces by land or sea during the 
armistice and he must declare what he will do for the common 
cause. The Duke told Marini everything, saying that he would 
mot propose to the French*such an armistice as the English claim. 
He expressed his desire to serve the Most Christian and asked 
upon what terms he would accept peace. Marini confined himself 
to generalities, saying merely ‘that his Highness must not suggest 
an armistice on the terms mentioned. 

Scaglia mentions that Carlisle will come as ambassador to his 
Highness also, and they ordered Montagu not to leave, although 
the commissions did not arrive in-time. I am informed that 
the abbot is detained in Englarid’for this and they will always 
carry on their negotiations for peace through him. They will 
evidently last for ever, as for one thing a great time must elapse 
before his letters arrive here, before the French proposals arrive 
and answers are given and sent to England. 

They write here that Cardinal Berulle told the papal nuncio 
it was necessary that the pope should sharply rebuke his Highness 
for his negotiations with Montagu. They say here that this shows 
the cardinal was educated in the cloister and has always lived 
there among friars. . 

Turin, the 16th January, 1627 [M.v.]. 


[Italian.] 7 
Jan. 17. 709. GIOVANNI Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
since ~ Netherlands, to the Doar and Sznars. 
Dispacei, The French ambassador received orders to repeat his office, 
Rigen so he went again to the assembly. On Saturday they gave 


Venetian their reply, which I enclose. The ambassador told me yesterday 
Archives. that they have decided to go; M. de Chatillon has orders to 

r meet the ambassadors and persons are deputed to treat with 
them together with the queen mother. I should hardly have 
believed this if the Prince of Orange had not confirmed it. 
Nevertheless, the ambassador maintains that they will not set 
foot in Calais. He said they would not prevent them landing, 
but they would go to Dieppe. The.wind turned yesterday. If 
they are sent they.will probably give and receive some satisfaction. 
They are very determined to succeed somehow. They will work 
hard for the adjustment, and will show that chey desire nothing 
but what is reasonable for the renewal of the alliance. The 
prince told me that all the difficulties were in the four secret 
articles, which undo all that the treaty seems to arrange. They 
could not negotiate i this fashion, but must deal sincerely. They 
had to consider the interests of the English, who were only too 
eager to prevent any negotiation. If only France would rest 
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much as she liked, because the States are determined to keep 
on good terms with all. 

Carleton has stated that he has advice from the Ambassador 
Wake that Made Bethune at Rome is t: eating with” the pope to 
bring about a closer, union between Frane and Spain. He asked 
if I had heard of if. I said I had heard something entirely to 
the contrary, because your Excellencies had sent me word that 
Bethune wrote that some thought the pope might negotiate 
the reconciliation. . 

Thave seen letters of the Ambassador Anstruther fron Hamburg. 
He says he has received letters in the King of Denmark’s own 
hand, who continues to offer a steady resistance, and that the 
nobility have promised him every assistance. He hopes to 
collect a good number of ships by the spring and to trouble the 
enemy. Hamburg and Lubeck fear the designs of the Imperialists. 
They wanted to put 2,000 foot in Lubeck, but the burghers would 
not consent. It*is impossible to introduce succour into Stadem, 
but if remittances are sent from England they might make some 
exchange, because it is not so difficult to send men in with letters. 
Carleton showed me letters from Colonel Morghem, who writes 
Ha they have provisions up to the end of March, but for no 
longer. 

The Hague, the 17th January, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[takian.] 


710. Reply of the States to the French Ambassador.* 


qn reply to the officesof the Sieur de Pez, ambassatlor of the 
Most Christian King, their lordships desire to assure him of their 
desire to please his Majesty, but being apprehensive of the 
destruction threatened to Christegdom and to their republic in 
particular by the good fortune of their enemy’s arths and by 
the rupture between France and England they have decided to do 
all in their power to obviate this and to send an embassy to both 
sovereigns with instructions to try to bring about a reconciliation. 
Many accidents have delayed this, but now the ambassadors are 
teady to Cepart the States feel sure that his Majesty will zeceive 
them favourably, without crediting the attempts to discredit 
their government. In thfs they are not accustomed to accept 
the guidance or persuasion of others in matters which concern 
their common ‘interests. If Langarach forgot his instructions 
and accepted things contrary to contracts previously made, 
their lordships do not believe that, his Majesty will attribute to 
want of respect any small changes that they may want to make, 
as they? have the alliance so much at heart that they have 
instructed their ambassadors te give his Majesty satisfaction in 
every other respect, and they will give him a satisfactory account 
of all the other matters. The Statés ask the Ambassador Pez 
to contribute his good offices te second their sincere expression, 
making a favourable report of their good intentions. 





* The text in French and Dutch is printed in Aitzema: Seken van Staet en 
Oorlogh, vol. i, page 750, 
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Given in the assembly of the States General at the Hague, 
the 10th January, 1628. 
Nicauas DE Boucuorst, by order of the States General. 
“ {Italian ; t;anslated from the French.]- ‘ 
i 1 
711. Atvise Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogr and Srnare. 


While I was hoping that.my despatch extraordinary had crossed 


Inghilterra. the Channel with the Danish ambassadors, to whom I consigned it 


~ Venetian 
Archives. 


for greater safety, as many of the small boats perished from stress of 
weather, I hear that the Governor. of Dover took it from them, together 
with all the other letters in their possession, giving them dire offence. 

On receiving this intelligence, I immediately sent the Secretary 
Augustini to Dover, not merely to learn all the circumstances of the 
case, and make my remonstrances on sure grounds, but also to enable 
me to send the duplicate, so that my, most humble service and your 
Excellencies’ intentions might not suffer delay by any accident. 
I am bound to say, however, that the state of affairs is such that 
much to my vexation I have to balance everything (tener lo scandaglio 
in ogni cosa con gran pena), past events and “present confusion 
having so weakened what is most noble as furiously to agitate the 
entire body politic, without regard for any person soever. 

In the meantime while the secretary 1s away I do not lose the 
opportunity afforded by a passage boat for Holland, to send the 
triplicate of that despatch and the triplicate of the ones preceding. 
I have only just received the ducal missives of the 11th and 19th 

° November, having been over two months without letters, and I am 
still creditor for despatches. 

The Frenchman who brought over the prisoners was also stopped 
at Dover, after he had been promised a free pass. All the sweetness 

<of his late reception has thus turned sour, and he complains loudly. 
I did not see him, but from what I hear he takes back word to the 
French Court that the English are exceedingly anxious for peace, 
that no great quantity of ships can be mustered for many months, 
that money may be found but tt will require time, and there is neither 
counsel nor command for great undertakings. Your Excellencies 
may imagine what impression he will make at that Court. On the 
other hand, he and the Governor of Oléron,* who is a prisoner here, 
say that the Most Christian will not abandon La Rochelle, and 
that he said he would rather lose Paris. Until now he had never 
been master of Cape Coreglia, and other very important positions 
to close the passage. The Rochellese have erred in declaring them- 
selves against him: In the patents the Duke of Rohan is styled 
general of England. All the Huguenots do rot approve of this 
war, and in short if the Danish ambassadors or others speak to the 
king about giving up La Rochelle, they will not even receive a reply. 
On the contrary, should that chord not be touched they will meet 
with every sort of courtesy and inclination towards peace, though 
I suspect that it will not vibrate long. Indeed, I understand that 
this same Frenchman, being unable to cross with the ambassadors, 
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i 
wrote to the Governor of Calais, to give notice beforehand of all these 
details so that their overtures may be answered with better foundation. 

The victuals for La Rochelle are not at sea, and they will not 
leave soon for, the reasons I have given. Tt is now said that they are 
being sent by private merchants, not by ‘the king, who merely binds 
himself to secure them against enemies. The deputies from La 
Rochelle exhibit letters to the effect that Targoni having built a 
stockade, the winds and the waves completely destroyed it. Some 
believe this, but others consjder it a device for hastening the succour. 
A Dutch shtp which went to La Rochelle with merchandise and has 
returned, reports that Guise’s galleons forbad the entry, though that 
is very difficult in any.case owing to the guns of the forts. 

In*the meantime the Council meets daily to raise money, but 
nothing is yet decided. 

At the moment when the Dutch ambassador was going to the seaside 
to confer with the ambassadors extraordinary of the States for France, 
he got letters from, them showing that the interview was not approved 
by thetr masters and that it would cause more jealousy to France 
than benefit the affair of the peace. I have no further particulars 
as yet, but I will send them at the first opportunity. 

THe king after obtaining sentence in his favour against the 
prisoners who refused the subsidies, very graciously pardoned 
them all, so that they ought not to be so obstinate in the future. 

The ambassador of Savoy is in disgrace with the duke. They 
were going to arrest near his house the wife of one of his brothers,* 
who is said to be mad, in order to have her declared an adulteress, 
so that the son may not inherit from him, as he has no male 
heirs. The police even entered the ambassador’s house, and 
the crowd rendered the proceeding a spectacle. In order to rid 
himself of all parties by a carnival trick, he had his page disguised 
in female attire, and accompanied by others of his household, 
made him get into his coach, which was completely closed, and 
away they went, the police and the whole crowd following for 
a space, thinking it contained the lady, who was making her 
escape. But when the passengers dismounted at a friendly 
house, into which the police followed, the trick played caused 
much amfusement to the mob. The duke has taken great ymbrage 
at this proceeding and refused the ambassador audience. He 
would not even accept @ present of pictures which Scaglia sent 
him. The ambassador no longer frequents the Court, and indeed 
there is so much bad blood that it will be hard for it to resume 
its former channel. 

London, the 20th January, 1628. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


a ° 
712. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce and Senate. a 


The mole is utterly destroyed. ‘The sea overcome the dand. 
The king is tired of the siegegand has gone to Marrans. They 
are making overtures for peace here, and that would present no 


“* Frances, daughter of Sir Edward Coke, the wife of John Villiers, Viecount 
Purbeck. 
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difficulties either with the English or the Huguenots. That 
is the sole hope that supports these wretched people, which 
despairs of any good if these internal troubles continue. 
- The six orsight royal ships blockading the port suffered so severely 
that they w'll all need repair. One of thenr was caught by the 
wind and unable to gain the open sea. They cut away all the 
masts and it was carried into La Rochelle. At the same time 
three ships entered the port with- grain, which is expected 
to tide them over until the greater succours arrive from 
" > England. ° 
The fortune of the sea, which carried away the mole at La 
Rochelle, has also, we understand, wrecked a number of English 
ships in various parts. One was wrecked at Calais and two others 
on the coast of Britanny. 
Paris, the 21st January, 1627 [M.v.]. 





[Italian. ] 
an” 7 
Jan. 22. 713. Szpasttano Venier, Venetian Ambassador at Constanti- 
Senato, nople, to the Dogs and Sznatn. 


Dispecel, Gabor’s ambassador encouraged the hopes of the English 
Costantinopoli.gmbassador here that before he left he would call upon him and tell 
Archives, im his commissions ; but he left without doing so, muttering, in 
order that it should come to England’s ears, that his prince’s states 
join those of the emperor and he cannot alienate Caesar’s friendship, 
especially as England and Flanders are so far off that he hardly 
knows where they are. This ambassador left last week. On the 
* following Sunday in the church of Our Lady at Constantinople, 
I saw a companion of his, which astonished me greatly. On 
Tuesday morning the English ambassador came here early and 
told me that a man of this umbassador had remained behind on the 
w pretext of private uffairs, to make known various opinions of that 
prince against the wish and advantage of his subjects, who are tired 
of war with the emperor and want peace. He added that the prince 
has either come to terms or is about to, on the plea of being attacked 
by the emperor, in order to join him later and move against the 
. Turks. For that purpose he had already sent‘x person to the emperor's 
Court, and had sent to fetch his nephew, a youth of twenty, from 
Flanders, to go to Spain and Italy on the pretence of seeing the 
world, for great negotiations. Two leading Turks knew about this. 
He told me that he was going to the Caimecan then. He did not 
see how to prevent it except by making him mistrust the Spaniards, 
by divulging these particulars, as the Turks are really very ul pleased 
with that prince. 

I thanked England, and he neglects no opportunity of showing 
me courtesy and confidence. On returning from his audience 
he sent his secretary to tell me that the Caimecan had heard him 

- - gladly. He said he had heard it all but did not know what remedy 
_ to apply, asking for advice. England advised dissimulation and 

the sending of a leading Turk to see how things were going. He 

should also try to create distrust of Gabor among the princes with 

whom he treated and to maintain good relations with the most serene 
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republic which could help a great deal. The Pasha approved and 

promised to send a person to Transylvania. 
The Vigne of Pera, the 22nd January, 1627 [M.v.]. 
[talian ; deciphered. | . 7 

714. Sepastizyo Venter, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Docr and SENATE. 


On Sunday, morning Metaxa’s house was set upon by the 


Caimecan’s orders, his presses, books and other things seized and 
his servants arrested. Rumour said he had coined *false money, 


forged the royal seal, slandered the Prophet, and that he was no 
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Greek but an Albanian or Englishman, with things equally absurd. 
The @nglish ambassador ai his audience pointed out to the 
Caimecan how badly he had acted, as he himself had given the 
Patriarch license to print. He supposed it was owing to slanders 
brought by the French.* The pasha admitted this and said he would 
see the books. I hove remonstrated, claiming Metaxa as a subject 
of youn Serenity. 2 

The Vigne of Pera, the 22nd January, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[Italian ; deciphered. | 


715. Axvise Mocenico, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, to 
the Doar and SEnatr. ° 


I saw the French ambassador this morning. He lamented what he 
called the impertinences of the English, and asked me if your 
Serenity would iry and bring about a reconciliation between the two 
crowns. I told him of your anxiety for this, but you not selected 
ambassadors, possibly because you had not been invited. He made 
a long speech on the subject and said your Serenity’s offices would 
be highly appreciated. 

Madrid, the 22nd January, 1638. 

[Italian ; deciphered.} a 


716. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Docs and Srnats. 


Marini, has letters of the 7th inst. from M. di Bousi at Brussels. 
He says a gentleman has come to ask a passport for Carfisle, who 
is expected in that city at the beginning of next month. He 
had seen in private letters that Scaglia was performing very 
bad offices against France in England. Marini told the prince 
that it would be necessary to know the views of the Most Christian 
about the peace so as to send at once to England, that Carlisle 
may come with his king’s decisions. If he is leaving so soon as 
Bousi,writes, there will not be time and Marini thinks it would 


be no good, as the French mistrust the princes here and Carlisle 
also. . 





a 
* Roe attributed the attack on Metaxa to the French ambassador, who was 
“seeking to create a Jesuitical mo y over all these poor Christians,” for 
which reasons the Jesuits brought a false accusation against Metaxa. Dispatch 
of the 12 Jan., 0.8. S.P. Foreign, Turkey. Roe sent a long account to the king, 
which ia printed, Negotiations of Sir Thos. Roe, pages 760-3. For the other side 
see Mercure Francais, ed. Richer, vol. xiv. pages 448-54. 
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The duke has heard that the English and Dutch have taken to 
privateering at sea and plunder everything; that fourteen 
Spanish ships which were going to Hamburg have been captured 
by them. ; . 

Turin, the 23rd January, 1627 [M.v.]. . 

[{Ltalian.] . © 


717. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Docs and SEnate. 


~ Twelve English ships have arrived at the port of Villefranche 
on the way back from the Levant. They will replenish their 
stores of food, but I fancy they will discharge but few goods. 
Pedagnino, general of the finances, who martages the business 
of the port, has gone post to Nice with Baronis, Caselli and other 
merchants, taking the orders of the port and its privileges and to 
try and induce them to buy goods. _ 

They are expecting the English 4eet for Constantinople, which 
will consist of thirty-four .or forty ships. It is said they will 
replenish in the said port and will leave’ some goods, making 
arrangements to take others on their return. I have heard 
that some one at Constantinople maintains that your Serenity 
will do everything in your power to prevent the development of 
this new trade, but that is not the opinion of the duke or of the 
Count of Verua. 

The French ambassador has remarked that so many ships in 
that port will make the Genoese uneasy, but one understands 
that he is uneasy for France. They say that the twelve ships last 


“ arrived will wait for the fleet-for Constantinople, in order to get 


y 


information, as they know the passage is very insecure. 
Turin, the 23rd January, 1627 [M.v.]. 
({talian.] i 

<n 


718. Grovannr Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doar and SznaTez. 


The French ambassador has been again to the assembly and 
made some protest. They hold fast to their decision that the 
ambassadors shall go. Seeing the French ambassador so active, 
Carleton has not been able ¢o forbear taking a part in the scene. 
He therefore appeared recently in the assembly and remarked 
that he had heard of some office performed by the French 
ambassador upon the relations between the States and his king. 
He tried hard to get them to declare themselves, saying that in 
any case the mistrust of France towards them seemed to be 
united with a lack of respect, and they could not be any worse off. 
He neglected no device to stir them up against the French and 
make them decide to adhere to his side, enlarging upon the'affection 
and esteem of his master for them. In evidence of this he has 
assured them that wherever the ambassadors go they will have 
the best reception. He remarked to me lately: Your Excellency 
thinks I have not done well to have a tilt myself. I do not know 
which of us two will have proved his valour (imbrovato). I 
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replied, Neither, but the Spaniards would certainly carry off the 
prize. He agreed that might be, I told him that he was largely 
in the right, but he must pardon my speaking freely ; he would 
find that in the long run only the enemies of the public liberty had 
won., I referred to the new Mantuan troubles, which exercise 
them greatly here, though far off, as,the French are unlikely to 
help Nevers. The French ambassador himself told me this. He 
persists in saying that the ambassadors will certainly not be 
welcome and they will see La Rochelle taken before their eyes. 
It is reported here that the work on the mole there is far advanced. 
This time the king means to take the place. Provisions aré to 
be sent from England for the 15th of next month, but this will 
be c* no use if it is true that the work is already so far advanced 
that they have planted a battery with which they are beginning 
to make the entry of ships difficult though not to prevent it 
altogether. This progress has been made in a week because 
last week the-Prince of Orange told me that ships passed in and 
out freely. Théy‘ say the work costs several millions of florins. 

The Prince of Orange showed me letters from Langarach that 
after they had thrice examined Montagu about his proceedings and 
he always refused to answer their questions, they began to open 
his letters and examine his papers. It is announced that in 
these they found negotiations for a league between England, 
your Serenity, the Dukes of Savoy and Lorraine and the Countess 
and Count of Soissons against France. I told the prince that this 
was one of the usual chimaeras, and it is probably a pretext 
to justify their union with Spain. The prince listened attentively 


-to see if I spoke frankly. He said ‘jhe believed it was all an 


invention. 

The Margrave of Baden has arrived here. The French am- 
bassador has decided not to call or send to pay his respects, 
but the English ambassador ha- visited him. 

The Hague, the 24th January, 1627 [M.v.]. 

[Ttalian. } 


719, Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to 
the Dor and Senate. z 

I forward the enclesed from the Ambassador Contarini. I 

try to second his able offices in the service of the cause. I regret 


-that I do not know whether I fear or despair of a good issue here, as 


I only negotiate with the queen mother, and when I pay my 
respects to her it seems easy to convince her of the right, while 
on the other hand Cardinal Berulle impresses on her his most 
harmful principles with equal facility. There is another difficulty, 
insuperable for the moment, namely, that while England aims by 
the negotiations to relieve the Huguenots or La Rochelle, and they can 
hardly do less, France on the other hand is determined that the world 
shall fall sooner than they yield on this point about-others meddling 
in their house. : 

It is not my business to say which is right. Reason has no 
place where facts are opposed and men are determined to have 
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their own way. The idea that a foreigner may stir up their 
own subjects incenses the king and the ministers to such an 
extent that it is vain for any one to broach the subject. If 
La Rochelle continues to defend itself, so that their fervour and 
hopes die away, if the king grows tired and the ministers disgusted, 
if the sick and.dead increase and th: scarcity of money makes itself 
felt, which is inevitable owing to the bad management of the govern- 
ment, there is no doubt that, with a general change in the aspect of 
affairs, they would listen to reason oat moderation. 
. All these difficulties will hot hinder me from carrying out the 
state’s commands of the Ist inst. 

Paris, the 25th, January, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | > 


720. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. aa” 


The Danish ambassadors who arrived at St. Denis from England 
at the end of last week, entered this city to-day. The queen 
mother, who assured them of a welcome before they crossed the 
sea, has accorded them their first audience. On the other hand 
some assure me that this is only in order to lull the English 
to sleep and delay the arming of the new fleet, thus retarding 
the succours that La Rochelle may speedily require. For the 
capture of that place they require time here for the completion of 
the mole, cutting it off from the sea and compelling it to surrender 
-by famine. his is the opinion of many good_ Frenchmen, 
in spite of all the fair words and promises of the queen 
mother. 

M. de Meos, or la Rame, as they call him, has returned to Paris 
at the same time. “He arrived on Wednesday evening. So far 
we do not know what he imparted in secret. It is freely stated 
that he found a favourable disposition on that side also. The 
king and people were not ill disposed, and the differences arose 
more from pique and private punctilio rather than interests of state. 
The queen regrets this war between her hesband and brother. 
From its outset she denounces the complaints as false, accuses 
the one who disseminated them, Tilliéres, and those who have always 
fomented them, Berulle, Marigliach, as most false, as on the contrary 
she enjoys complete liberty and satisfaction in her civil and 
moral life as well as in matters of faith and worship. 

In spite of the courier sent to the Hague to stop the Dutch 
ambassadors the queen mother gave audience to Langarach 
yesterday and gave him the placet for them to come and that they 
should be well received, sending word of her decision to the 
Court forthwith, as settled by her and irrevocable. Sore, how- 
ever, think this isdone by arrangement, devised by the cardinal 
-for the sake of saving his face, making it appear as the queen’s 
act. 

Paris, the 25th January, 1627 [m.v.]. 
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721. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogs and Senate. 


The secretary whom the Ambassador Wake keeps at this Court,* 
came to-day to tell me that he heard én excellent-authority that 
a league had been arranged in Spain between that crown, the 
emperor, France and possibly Poland/against England, Denmark 
Sweden, Norway, Venice and the Swiss, which will soon be signed 
in France. 4t will then be published, declaring all the above 
named powers Hostes Imperii. They had arranged the division 
of the statés, but he did not know it. They had decided where 
they would employ Tilly, Wallenstein, Slich and the other 
commanders in Germany. Leopold was entrusted with the 
enterprise against the Venetians and Swiss. 

Turin, the 29th January, 1627 [M.v.]. 

[Italian.] 


722. Axvise Conrarr, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and SEnars. 


The seizure of my packets at Dover was only too true. The one 
had. been sent from France, the other was consigned to the Danish 
ambassadors, with the usual passport of the Council. They are not 
free from blame, as they ought to have returned it to me ; but the 
duplicate crossed a few days later, through the good management 
of the Secretary Agostini, who was on the spot. On receiving the 
news I first of all sounded some of the confidante, to learn the reasons 
for this step, and why the jus gentium and. the rights of ministers 
had been so openly violated. I was-assured in confidence that 


neither the king nor? Council knew anything about it, and they 


disapproved ; but it is grist from the duke, owing to his suspicion, 
after the many reverses witnessed daily. 

On hearing these particulars J addressed myself to him, because 
as Warden of the Cinque Ports he commands at Léver. T related 
what had taken place, complained and requested him not only to 
return the packets, but to punish the culprits, although I well knew 
that the Lieutenant of Dover was one of his most slavish dependants. 

He answered me that he knew nothing about it, but he would write 
and I should be satisfied. As I was warned by Agostini on his 
return from Dover that-it was said there that the arrest took place 
by the duke’s order, and a confidant from another quarter had told 


~ me that the packets had been sent to London, and the letters opened 


even those of your Serenity, and that the decipherers were cudgelling 
their brains to make them out, as well as those of Zorzi from Paris, 
I returned to the duke, repeating my complaints even more forcibly, 
adding that I knew for certain that the packets were in his hand, 
so that he might restore them to me. He reflected and replied that it’ 
was true, and they had taken this liberty from suspicion that the 
French might write and receive letters with advices under the name 
of the republic’s ministers. Gre i 

I answered that my packés certainly contained no such letters, 
which is the fact, as they are always sealed in my presence, and 
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I supposed it was the same with those from France. To prove 
this in @ way becoming the confidential relations between our 
masters I would willingly cut their laces in his presence, and if 
there were any such letters I would hand, them over to his Iajesty, 
since neither I nor Zorzi wished to countenance-rogues. It was no 
business of ours to interfere im sich matters. I made this offer, 
not as affecting my freedom, but because I knew their curiosity. He 
answered that this was unnecessary, and I might rest assured that 
the Secretary Coke would bring them to me that same evening. 
Perceiving the pretext to gain time I took sccasion to protest at such 
acts of violence being used against friendly and confidential powers. 
There were other designs against other people’s letters, which might 
have been read in two hours, more or less, giving me back those of your 
Serenity and Zorzi. I was confirmed in this belief as when enquiry 
was made in my name of Secretary Coke about. these packets, he 
vowed, as was the fact, that he knew nothing about them. Perceiving 
that the object of their action was. solely to unravel the cipher, an 
attempt never, until now, I believe, made 80 -openly, even by a 
declared enemy, I thought it*well to confer with the two brothers, 
the Earl of Pembroke and the Lord Chamberlain, who are certainly 
much attached to your Excellencies, and among the chief personages 
of the Court and the king’s Cabinet. I acquainted them with the 
business, expressing the resentment. it deserves, and remarking 
that it was worse than any other outrage whatever, even than an 
attempt on an ambassador's life. They were astounded and amazed 
and said that such a thing had never before been done in England, 
that Buckingham meant to quarrel with everybody, thus helping 
cnone but the “Spaniards, and so forth. Accordingly. I decided to 
ask for audience of his Majesty, which was fixed for the next day. 
The two brothers also told me that the king was determined to give 
satisfaction, and if I required the punishment of those who seized 
the packets at Dovery I should obtain it. The next day they sent 
me word that the audience was deferred for a day, at the duke’s 
request, who sent me word that he would send me the letters before 
it. He did this in part, sending my letters addressed to Venice 
dated the 28th December and 2nd January, as they were almost 
all in cipher, that being my custom, as I know it is unintelligible. 
“I have followed all the phases of this business closely, and shall 
continue to do so. The letteré from Zorzi still remain in the duke’s 
hands. I was in great doubt about receiving them seeing that they 
had been opened and patched, but on account of the cipher I retained 


audience was in order to inform the king, who previously knew 

nothing of the mattér, and arranging with him about the reply he 
should gwe, as happened. a 

L went to audience at the appointed hour. I complained of the 

serzure of the letters guaranteed by @ passport from the ‘Souncil, 

7 by his royal word nd the prerogatives of ambassadors. I observed 

Ue =that all sovereigns respget them and so all are offended, and will 

not trust this Court any longer, or English ministers anywhere. 

I pointed out the importance of this, especially to our republic, 

whole principal supports are the secreey onl greets nly ph 
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which this proceeding violates, as well as constituting an example, 
should it be tolerated. If his Majesty distrusted your Excellencies, 
I besought him to speak out, and I would undeceive him. If he 
distrusted your ministers and their necessary correspondence he 
might apply to Venice, as they were not answerable elsewhere. I 
ended by requesting the full restitution of the letters and open 
satisfaction by the punishment of the culprits as the matter deserved 
after so notorious an affront to all the foreign envoys at this Court, 
which offended his Majesty himself, as it was an offence against 
his friends and the law of nations. I added that from individual 
passion many rejoiced to witness this rupture of the confidential 
relations between his Majesty and the republic. 

The king replied that for some months he had been informed by 
advices from France that the French Court is punctually acquainted 
with the closest secrets of his Council and its designs, and they did 
nat know from what quarter this intelligence proceeded. It was 
suspected that these oFrenchmen or others availed themselves of my 
name or the convenience of my boat, which crosses once a fortnight 
between the two kingdoms, for conveying the advices, especially as 
certain intercepted letters from France state that replies are expected 
in this way, so that in such suspicious times he thought he might 
act thus confidentially, and ascertain the fact by seizing my packets. 
He added other complimentary phrases which are irrelevant. 

In sympathy with this tone I replied with moderation : Sire, 
if your Majesty's counsels transpire in France I am sorry for it, 
but on mere suspicion to affront a friendly power under the guise 
of confidence, is something new to me. ~If rascals choose to make 
use of my name, I wish them to be punished, but the confidence 
which your Majesty is pleased to show would be much more evident 
if you informed me before you took action. No other letters besides 
those of the republic and its ministers are ever enclosed in my 
packets, the sealing of which always takes place underamy own eyes. 
I suppose the same thing is done with those from France, but as they 
pass through the hands of merchants and others, who are not the 
republic's ministers, I have offered if there is any suspicion, to open 
them in the duke’s presence, as we do not wish to favour such 
iniquities, which are at variance with the sincerity of the republic’s 
proceedings. But even if your Majesty meant to take this precaution, 
why not cause the letters of the republic and of his Excellency Zorzi 
and all the others which are not on affairs of state to be returned. 
Why keep them so many days and then restore part of them, openly 
endeavouring to unravel the cipher. This has nothing to do with 
suspicion of others, but is mere curiosity. I assure your Majesty 
that my letters contain nothing but considerations and offices for 
the advantage of this kingdom, always united by political ties and 
affection to the republic, as your Excellencies will have seen by the 
despatches of the 23rd December and the 2nd January which are 
those intercepted. m n 

The king reflected on these points, which he left unanswered, and 
replied that he was sorry, but they had not acted with malicious intent, 
but some over zealous servant had exceeded his duty. On this point 
and about the restitution of the letters I kept this pledge in hand, 
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and said I expected it to be sufficiently ample to satisfy your 
Excellencies and such as the nature of the offence deserved, it being 
now notorious to everybody. As regards the seizure by his_order, 
I ~vould repori it, as on my own authority I could not adtpit it. 
Although I intended to ask for the punishment of the people at Liover, 
I omitted to de so, seeing that the Ring declared they had executed 
his orders. It is evident in this affair as in many others that he has 
taken upon himself the offence committed- by the duke. For the rest 
I shall not accept satisfaction except provisionally, leaving the 
rest to your Excellencies, and I have thought it best for many important 
reasons to leave you free to form such decisions as you think best. 

Already with regard to the seizure the king says that he meant to 
convince himself about his suspicions, and as regards opening the 
letters, of which the king disapproves the culprit is the duke, who 
committed this enormity without thinking, for he communicated it 
to no one, and in my opinion is incapable of correction. So your 
Excellencies must devise such remedies.a& you can supply yourselves, 
without expecting them from this side, as otherwise your service is at 
an end, the dignity of the state destroyed, the example formidable, 
epistolary freedom shattered, and consequently the foundations of 
the republic’s decisions annihilated. 

I had determined to absent myself from the Court, as it seemed 
that no other occasion could deserve’ more bitter resentment than 
this, which saps the foundations of liberty, and I had already found 
a@ house at Greenwich. But subsequently, reflecting on my audiences 
and the important ramifications of the affair, I abstained from doing 
80 before receiving your commands, as his Majesty’s declaration 
inay render summary satisfaction difficult, and to return to Court 
without it would be a double injury, especially as the Lord Chamber- 
lain has given me to understand that his Majesty wishes to satisfy 
me. For the rest, throughout the changes of this scene and the 
appearances of these personages on the stage, I have always 
regulated my discourse so as never to mention the duke, well knowing 
it to be a violent caprice, gratified at a venture, as otherwise he might 
have done like other princes, who, when they wish to know anything, 
intercept letters in such a way that the ministers cannot complain, 
and thereby they avoid disputes. I believe the cause of this act 
is a blind curiosity to know what I wrote to your Serenity and to 
France, and what Zorzi wrote to me with regard to the inclination 
towards peace, in consequence of what I said and endeavoured to 
elicit at the time of my audience. But after all he weither found 
nor understood anything, and damaged the interests of his country 
very considerably, while offending your Serenity by subjecting your 
ministers to risk. So I leave it to the public wisdom to decide to what 
extent therr prerogatives should be maintained, tspecially in these 
paris. It is true that this body politic is weak as shown by the 
effects of its constant paroxysms, so that they deserve pity'erather 
than reproof and I’ would willingly have followed this maxim, but 
the public affront offered in the presence of the ministers of other 
powers, manifest to everybody, and affecting the essence and dignity 
of your service, by reason of the precedent established, where more 
important interests are concerned, compelled me to lay aside every 
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other consideration, and undertake to maintain the point with heart 
and soul. This was my object in the offices I performed, and I do 
the same in conversation, although I do not mean to appear at Court 
until I obtain reparation of some sort, to be given as an earnest like 
the restoration of a part of the letters. In the meantime I await 
your commands, with the anxiety which has constantly harassed 
me of late, both by day and night, the affair being so important, 
knotty and unisual, by reason of the persons concerned in it. 

In conclusion I might say something in my own justification, but 
if they mean to excuse the outrage on the plea of their suspicions, 
and I do not think they can do otherwise, I may remark that af it 
were go your Serenity’s letters would not have been ransacked to 
learn their contents, still less those of Zorzi from France, and this 
all proves their inquisitiveness. If the statecraft of England is 
divulged, they ought to keep it secret. If I discover it, I do my 
duty, and if it gets published elsewhere I am sorry for it, though I 
do not cool in the; least in your service, and there is the question of 
my own credit. I trust to God that it will not be injured by others, 
and if it this affair I have not properly interpreted the republic's 
wishes, I implore kind consideration and warning, as in such frightful 
storms even the best pilots sometimes find themselves at a loss. 

London, the 30th January, 1628. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


723. Axvise ConTaRtnt, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and Smnatz. 


- Nothing is thought of but the raising of money. The Council 
meets every day, and the king there made one of the secretaries of 
state give an account of the affairs of Europe. I understand that 
he laid much stress upon the ruin of Germany and the peril of the 
United Provinces. This they did in order to presorthe necessity 
for reinforcements and facilitate the means of affecting them. Both 
these points raise difficulties. There were also many schemes on foot 
for raising money. For the preparations they talk of compelling 
every parish in the kingdom to keep three men in readiness at their 
own cost; which will not amount to a considerable number. They 
also talk of raising a few cavalry for such need as may occur, and 
there is talk of a large fleét, which is more needed than anything else, 
though I do not know what to promise unless funds are found. The 
Ships which were employed for the last expedition need considerable 
repairs, a large supply of victuals, much tackle and a quantity of 
satlors. The reports which arrive from every quarter about the naval 
preparations of the Spaniards, deserve attention, as since Spinola’s 
deparfure for Spain good treatment and pay are given all along the 
coast of Flanders, to mariners of any nation whatever, and at Lubeck 
they reckon that more than four hundred builders of ships and galleys 
from Provence and Italy have passed through that place. * 

The ambassadors from Holland are expected daily, “although we 
hear from elsewhere that those for France have stopped short ; so 
possibly these also delay their journey for the same cause. It is 
said that they are accompanied by a minister from Denmark, who 
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clearly foresees the impending ruin and is wise not to fail in doing 
what ts due to himself. But matters are at so bad a pass that they 
are irremediable so far as the human intellect can judge. I wrote 
that in Holland it was deemed’ undesirable for thé peace tk the 
interview proposed by the Dutch minister here should take jdace, 
to avoid causing suspicion to the French. He spoke to the auke, 
intending to depart, but subsequently gave up the journey, owing 
to these orders. Thus do opportunities clip. The assent indicates 
@ bias towards peace, but no one urges it as would be necessary, and 
the proposals are mostly such as I mentidned in my despatch of 
the 2nd inst. Some say that this business might be adjusted by 
leaving out La Rochelle, as England formerly did with Spain over 
the West Indies, where hostilities were allowed ; but I do not think 
this would suit two kingdoms so close together, whose material 
antipathies are so strong, and therefore such patchwork would be more 
injurious than the rupture itself. As for the common cause, they 
say that the Most Christian is more than ever bent on taxing La 
Rochelle and the Spanish party in England maintains that he 
cannot in honour retreat. In short, they would keep this flame 
alight, as they have always tried to do. But the answer to this is 
that if the English for the sake of the common weal forget the blow 
they have received, with so much the better grace might France defer 
to another season her attack on La Rochelle, which does not take flight. 

From the case of the two English ships which went to Dunkirk 
some time ago with merchandise, the Infanta lays claim to their 
returning empty, and that her subjects are to send vessels. It becomes 
more and more clear that there is connivance for trade, as I have 
@ritten. The Dutch ambassador opposes this and hopes the goads 
will be confiscated. But I do not know what he will ultimately obtain, 

Mons. de Meauz, who brought the English prisoners hither, nas 
at last recrossed the Channel. The French are leaving to-morrow 
tn-the same way, much offended at the long delay. For reasons I 
have reported they will no longer be in charge of Dulbier, but of 
Achis, who was the king’s agent at Paris at the beginning of these 
misunderstandings. They are dissatisfied with him because he is 
of inferior rank to Meauzx, so they think they are held in small account. 
The victuals for La Rochelle are still here and there is now a talk of 
sending with them 600 infantry, namely 300 French already sent 
by the Rochellese to the islands, and as many more English. Every 
day’s delay compels them to augment their preparations, which proceed 
slowly because of the opposition they might meet with. ° 

Veis, the ambassador appointed to succeed Sir Thomas Roe, has 
left for Constantinople. For his parts and politics, I refer to what 
L wrote last year. 

London§ the 30th January, 1628. * 

[Italian ; deciphered.}. 
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Jan.-30. 4724, ALvise GonTARINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 


Senato, - to the Dogz and SRNATR. 
Secreta. 


Dispacci, After I had sealed the foregoing letters, Coke, the Secretary of 
Inghilterra. State, came to me see in his Majesty’s name. He told me that the 
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seizure took place by his order in consequence of what he heard 
from France, but after due reflection it was possible that the French 
themselves had promoted these suspictons on ‘purpose to destroy 
his confidence, in the republic. He had" already ordered the full 
restitution of my letters. The opening of them took place contrary 
to his wish and knowledge. After a rigosous investigation he found 
that the secretary of the Lieutenant of Dover was guilty of having 
opened them ad therefore he had written to have him brought 
prisoner here, so that he may undergo exemplary punishment. He 
added that ashe matter occurred by accident and not from ill willit 
would be best for me not to write about it lest it alter the mutual 
good understanding, as otherwise they would be compelled to write 
to thei* ambassador at Venice charging him to complain that the 
republic’s ministers wrote for the advantage of the enemies of the 
crown. 

I promise your Serenity that this protest of intimidation irritated 
me as well it maght s but putting it on the crupper with the other 
extravagances I answered without passion. I said that your 
Serenity would never beliéve that it was his Majesty's intention to 
violate the confidence, love and union which reasons of state policy 
ought rather to augment, as they always had been hitherto. I had 
already told his Majesty that I must report the seizure by his order, 
since personally I could never consent to such a breach of privilege. 
I should await the restoration of the other letters. I would accept 
any demonstration against the person charged with having broken 
the seals of the republic’s packets, as an earnest of such further 
satisfaction as your Excellencies might desire for so barefaced and 
offensive an insult offered to all sovereigns in general. e added, tt 
was not in my power not to inform your Serenity, as all other foreign 
ministers, the merchants and everybody had already sent the news 
abroad, imparting it to your Excellencies among the rest, and I should 
deserve punishment if I suppressed it. I assured, him that I 
represented the matter as mildly as his Majesty himself seemed to 
wish, as I wanted to augment good relations and not to destroy them, 
provided I had opportunity by acts indicating esteem and good will 
and not contempt and injury. 

Scarcely»had Coke departed when a post from Dover reaghed me 
with advice that other letters addressed to me from France had been 
sent to the duke. I immediately sent the Secretary Agostini to him 
and his Excellency returned them to me intact, and sent one of the 
secretaries to hear whether they were letters addressed to Frenchmen. 
I cut the packets in his presence. They were all letters from Italy, 
despatched on the 31st December, collected by the postmaster at 
Antwerp, who informs me that the courier had been plundered ; so 
there wes no occasion to investigate further. *I notice that route 
generates confusion and suspicion, so I reserve it for extreme cases 
and ask your Excellencies to be content with receiving notices when 
the wind ts fair. These particulars con¥irm that the king knew nothing, 
that he is displeased about it, ang chose to take it on himeelf to save 
the duke. If, besides the imprisonment of this unfortunate innocent, 
but pronounced guilty because his Majesty deems him so, some 
apparent punishment should ensue, it will serve to make reparation 
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for the reports in general circulation, although all, both great and 
small, disapprove of the outrage, and exclaim against it, even the 
favourite’s own: dependants. They declare that if parliament were 
sitting this would be a great grievance. , Meanwhile, I awkt your 
Excellencies’ commands, as I have sent full details, leaviiig the 
rest to your infallible prudence. : 

I will endeavour to obtain the orders forbidding English vessels 
from acting hostilely to those of your,Serenity’s subjects. I will 
announce the result at the. first opportunity, as ordered on the 
28th December, knowing that you will have understood how all the 
other nations are treated in these parts, the reason being that as 
they give letters of marque to sprivateers, allowing them to cruise, 
the owners fitting them out at thetr own cost, they choose to remunerate 
them, let the cost fall on whom it may. 

London, the 30th January, 1628. 

Postscript.—At this moment the packets from France have been 
brought to me, so no letters remain for restitution, though there 
are other amends in arrear, ° 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.|n 


725. Grovannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Doce and SENATE. 


The ambassadors have left here, as the wind was favourable. 
Aerssens has remained behind because he hurt his foot. His 
colleague, Vosbergh, made difficulties about going alone, but was 
ordered to go. However, things remain as before, as when 
he went to”Brill with those destined for England, they were 
prevented from leaving the port by the ice, so they all retyrned 
here. The interruption has excited comment, as soma say 
that they have not dared to send two to England and only one 
to France, and Carleton himself suspects it. Others call it want 


“ef resolution and lack of foresight, because the ice did not stop 


the ships in the port. 
. The report persists that they will start soon, when the weather 
becomes favourable again, especially as the people are much excited 
because the preachers have gone so far as tosay that they mean to 
let La Rochelle perish, when they could prevent it. This is 
pure ignorance, but it makes a great impression on the populace. 

Everything depends upon this mission, upon which they: gave 
the enclosed reply to the French ambassador. Meanwhile they 
are devoting their attention here to their own security. 

The Hague, the 31st January, 1627 [M.v.]. 

(Ztalian.} . 


. 
726. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doge and Senate. a 


. The Danish arsfbassadors, perceiving that it would be nzere loss 
of time and trouble, have given up the idea of insisting upon 
some arrangement with La Rochelle and the Huguenots; but 
they have spoken at great length and very warmly for their own 
ends and for the peace with England. To tell the truth no one 
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could speak upon the first subject with any hope of success, 
with France so sensitive on the matter and thinking the mole will 
soon decide it in her favour. The proposals of the ambassadors 
are briefly as follows : That by April at latest France shall send her 
deputies to the Hague, where they will find some from England, 
and there, among mutual friends ayd with their assistance, 
discuss and arrange a good and stable peace. They are both 
actuated by regard for the public cause, but one of them is trying 
to obtain help from France in money and men. They hope that 
the business avill develop 6f itself. They reckon in this way. By 
April the mole will have succeeded or not. If it does, La Rochelle 
will have to give in and England to yield her claims and be 
patient. If it does not, and relief enters the town, France may 
realise that the harvest of her hopes produces more flowers than 
fruit, and will have to change her opinion. They think that in the 
short interval one of the two parties must be convinced by the 
facts, and thats what now seems impossible will not prove so 
difficult then. 

In the pwesent state of affairs I think I shall be acting in accordance 
with the wishes of the state if, in order not to irritate the queen 
moth?r to no purpose, I avoid speaking to her about any compromise 
between the king and the Huguenots. The moment is decidedly 
unpropitious for anything of the kind. The Court is too 
apprehensive over the success of this enterprise. I will see her 
to-morrow evening to present the ducal missives. I will tell her 
of the desires and good will of the republic, in the universal necessit 
the world feels for peace between these two kingdoms, and I will 
offer my services according to the nature of her teplies. God 
grant me success and a hearing. 

Paris, the 3rd February, 1627 [M.v.]. 

[takian.] 

° . 

727. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 

to the Dogz and SEnate. 


Some one who has come from Nice reports that only four ships 
have arriyed in the port of Villefranche, laden with herrings, 
cod and other salt fish, so they got little good from thesjourney 
of the general of the finances and the merchants. TI hear that 
Baronis alone bought some bales of cloth. 

urin, the 3rd February, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[Ltalian.} 


728. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Dage and Senate. 


There is little of interest from La Rochelle this week. Whether 
from fear of the succours from “England or for other reasons, the 
French and Spanish fleets, numbering from 60 to 70 ships, ynder 
the command of the Duke of Guise, have been bldckading the 
port since the end of last week. Gamorini’s stone mole and 
‘Targoni’s wooden stockade both make marvellous progress. They 
have sunk nine of the forty ships being built. The rest will be 
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sunk in a few days. They propose to erect two forts to guard 
the narrow space between by which alone succour can reach La 
Rochelle. This news has made them consider easy what they 
thought impossible a week ago. In the king’s last letter-to the 
queen mother he tells her that he will not leave the camp, whagever 
happens. He, will either achieve his purpose or grow ‘grey 
there. 

Paris, the 4th February, 1627 [M.v.}, 

[talian.} f. 
Feb. 5. "729. SEBASTIANO VENTER, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 


Senato, ‘  stantinople, to the Doar and SENATE. 
Secreta. 


_. Dispacci, The English ambassador has informed me that he gathered two 
Costantinopoli. particulars about Gabor from the Caimecan. One is that Bernaschi, 
Archives, Prince of Wallachia, had intercepted letters from Gabor to the King 
of Poland urging him not to send ambassadors here, but -rather to 
profit by their plight, with other leterscto the King of the.Tartars, 
urging them to move. He said he had these letters by him. It shows 
that they build upon the bad state of affairs here> The other particular 
is that the Caimecan urged the ambassador to get me to tell them 
what I knew on the subject. However, he said nothing to me at the 
audience. 
They have sent Jusuf to Gabor, as the English ambassador 
recommended. He is a Turk, well acquainted with that country. 
By this man they have sent letters to the prince, partly threatening and 
partly cajoling, showing that they know all his proceedings. 
The Vigne -of Pera, the 5th February, 1627 [m.v.]. 


~ [Ltalian ; deciphered. ] % * t 
Feb. 5. 730. Sepastiano VeEnNiER, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
$ ei stantinople, to the Dogs and Senate. 


Dispacci, “*I have the commission of the Senate of the 27th November not 

Costantinopoli-to permit the hire of any foreign ships when Venetian are available, 
enetian A 

Archives. OF When they are expected soon. I seem to have acted rightly as 
the order is not an absolute prohibition. The whole affair was 
carried out smoothly without the usual disputes. I explained the 
matter of the larger sum for the hire of the English ship; but 
it is usual to pay more than for Venetian ships as they carry more 
sailors and gunners and less cargo, leaving plenty of room for 
fighting. I have told the merchants here clearly that I shall 
not permit the lading of any but Venetian ships or ships hired 
in Venice with the licence of the Five Sages, until further order 
from the Senate. - 

The Vigne of Pera, the 5th February, 1627 [m.v.]. 


[Ltalian.] 
a e 
Feb. 5. 731. Awnzoxo, Contarini, Venetian Ambassador ai~Rome, 
senate . ° to the Docz and Srnate. 
Dispacci, Although no letters nave come from France for some days, there 


Roma. are reports of the wreck of some English ships in a storm, which 
Venetian 


Archives, had sailed to relieve La Rochelle or for some other enterprise against 
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the French. The French ambassador himself confirms it, and 
says he first had the confirmation from Brussels ; whence he 
also hears that they are expecting the Earl of Carlisle there, 
who had orders to proceed to Holland, Lorraine, Turin and 
Venicé ; and his cgmmissions are more show than substance. This 
has been especially arranged by Buckihgham, in order to get him 
away from the Court, so that he may not throw any hindrance 
in the way of*the restoration to the king’s favour of the Earl of 
Bristol, who is in disgraee, and suspected of too close an under- 
standing with the Spaniards in past events. The’ English &nd 
Buckingham in particular, have forgotten these, and the duke 
wants to restore him $0 as to use him as a means for introducing 
some fresh negotiations for friendship and confidence with these 
same Spaniards. 

Rome, the 5th February, 1628. 

(Italian. ] 


732. . The secretary of the English ambassador was introduced 
into the Collegio and spoke substantially as follows : 

The ambassador, always zealous for the service of the republic 
and having received some advices from Germany which he 
considers important and worthy of your Serenity’s knowledge, 
has directed me to communicate them. They come from a 
well-intentioned man of worth, known to some of your Serenity’s 
representatives, namely, Mr. Anstruther, English ambassador 
at Hamburg. The secretary then read the letters and handed 
them to the secretary. | ° 

In the absence of the doge the Senior Councillor, Foscarini, 
expressed their thanks to the ambassador, after which the 
secretary departed. 

[Ltalian.] 


733. Advices sent by Sir Robert Anstruther from Hamburg, 
dated the 15th January, 1628.* : 
[Itatiag.] 


734, Anvisr ConTARINI, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dog and Senate. 


“I have executed your Serenity’s commands with the Secretary 
Conway, about the hostilities of English vessels against those of the 
republic. I noted the courtesies of Sir [Thomas] Roe in this matter 
as well as in the maintenance of @ good ugderstanding with the 
republic’s ministers. He answered that if the English had acted 
tn this manner they would reeeive capital punishment for acting 
contrary to the sincere intentions of hig Majesty. He would announce 
the fact and give me a more positive answer. As regards the Future 
he would write to Constantinople and other places where there are 
English ministers so that they might be as much on the watch not 


4 e 
* Printed in Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, pages 737, 738. 
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to bring on similar proceedings. As regards the last matter, if I had 
the name of the ship they would have proceeded here against the 
owners on sugh grourids as necessary. He hoped your Excgilencies 
wbuld have discovered that these were Dutch or Algerine pirates, 
who very often use the English flag,in order to ‘upproach their prey 
in safety. * 

I replied that to act equitably by a friendly sovereign and his subjects 
would be quite in accord with the advantages enjoyed by the English 
at Venice. I was expecting further particulars about the persons 
doncerned from your Excellencies, who hat ordered the formation of 
the process in order to obtain precise details. Meanwhile, I could 
assure him that the ships were*English, as a siqnilar one made an 
attempt to injure the republic’s subjects, but was frustrated by the 
Bailo by means of Sir [Thomas] Roe. I added that never before 
in England, particularly in the time of Queen Elizabeth, were letters 
of marque issued for the Mediterranean, and England should continue 
this good system to avoid estranging feiénds and irritating the Turks. 
This will actually happen when the duties leviel by the Porte suffer 
from the trade of other nations being interfepted by the English. 
It is certain that these private persons, after inqurring the cost of 
juting out a ship, mean to indemnify themselves at the expense of 
any one soever, friend or foe, and when once away from England’ 
it 1s impossible to apply a remedy save by force. 

I may mention that these letters of marque directed solely against 
enemies proved very advantageous in time past as they increased the 
sailors’ experience, the shipowners’ profits and the enemies’ losses, 
as of all prizes, one tenth part goes to the Lord Admiral, one-third 


*to the sailors, and the other io the owners, the rest going ¢o the pureeyor 


who supplies the victuals at his own cost and risk. But now these 
letters are so abused that they drain this kingdom of sailors, who 
enter this service with the hope of plunder and shun that of the king. 
*Bhis causes the scarcity of hands I have so often mentioned, and it 
increases daily. Whereas before they served as a reinforcement 
of hostilities, they now serve as a way to pay off debts. Such was 

e case lately, when all who had incurred loss by the seizure of English 
property in France, and cared to fit out ships, were allowed to go 
and cruise, although with the limitation to’act solely against the 
French and. their effects. Your Excellencies hear daily how they 
treat the Dutch and Hamburgers and every other nation, without 
regard for any of them. His Majesty’s orders at the ports of the 
Levant might be of some avail, but not much. The safest plan 
would be to contrive to get the Mediterranean closed ‘to cruisers, 
but the objection tosthis is the hope of great plunder to the hurt of the 
French, through the Levant trade. Should these attacks still continue 
it would be very useful to send hither a detailed Gccount of the names 
of the ships and their captains, in order to proceed against the owners ; 
but the surest coyrse of all would be to expel them Nir as 
they are practically pirates, who cloak themselves under his 
Majesty's protection, contrary to his intention and that of his 
Council. : 


London, the 6th February, 1628. 
(Tiahien + ApAdaihovon 1 
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735. Axvise Conrarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogs and SENATE. 


I sent my last by way of Holland with, the account of the seizure 
of the packets,and at a venture, as there were no shipsof war. These 
are going the same road, as I shall only use that of France when 
the service of the state requires it. Your Hacellencies will have heard 
of the intimation by the French to the Dutch ambassadors, about 
which Carleton-has sent an express, narrating his office to induce 
the United Provinces tg make the desired declaration. The 
Ambassador Joachim has spoken in conformity, not by order of dis 
masters, but as if the ambassadors themselves had written to him 
on the subject. Despite the remonstrances they say they will 
proceed on their mission and be here with the first fair wind. With 
this opportunity he resumed his demands about freedom of trade, 
the seizure of ships and so forth. On this subject, although state 
policy should have prompted them to announce the best possible 
disposition, at least for the sake of rendering the French suspicious 
and gazning the States, he meets with greater harshness than ever, on 
the usual principle of compelling their friends instead of alluring 
them to do what they wish. Thus in the first place they have 
practically determined to forbid the Dutch to carry goods between the 
United Provinces and England, but permit them to trade between 
France and Holland, whither the English propose to send their 
own ships to fetch such commodities as they require. They do this 
for two reasons, to give satisfaction to the English Company here 
which previously had the privilege of trading in France, and in order 
not to lose the trade entirely. The ambossador will do his utmost 
ta have this modified, bat, as he told me this very day, he foresees 
that everything must come to ruin, as even with regard to the Indiamen 
that. were seized, they seem to insist that the perpetrators of the 
Amboyna massacre shall be made to stand their trial in England, 
contrary to all law, which requires the plaintiff to «ue before the 
defendant’s court. He is in fact afraid that they will lay hands on 
them to make money, which is the most important and reasonable of 
his suspicions. For the rest he says he told them freely that his 
masters will not declare themselves for either of the two crowns, 
as if this’war lasts they will both be ruined, and if not, they do not 
want to lose the assistance of France, as here they cannot supply 
their own needs, let alone*those of others. 

As the conference with the ambassadors extraordinary for France 
was not approved, Joachim sent his secretary to do the business with less 
noise. But in consequence of this last news he has recalled him. 
He intends to send him back when he hears of their passage. They 
have written to him that they will wait three or four days at Calais 
for the"purpose of an interview. As all thesé schemes proceed with 
the duke’s knowledge and connivance théy serve to show the leaning 
towards peace of which I have frequently written. The difficulty 
about money is always increasing” and without it all reports of 
preparations and projects for the spring, however grandly they are 
amplified, will all turn to nothing, I venture to say, unless means 
be provided, and men begin to whisper this. It is very true that the 
circumstdnce of these ambassadors, coupled with the emergencies 
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e 
of Italy will cause more punctiliousness, ag the French act with too 
great vehemence and contempt for their friends, while they are called 
to more important machinations elsewhere. The complaints of 
Sqvoy are cotsidered as pretexts to obtain reparation for the wrong 
done him by the French, who without him woudd hardly be able to 
help in Italy, should it be necessary. ¢ This is the more likely as Scaglia 
says that before he left Paris the marriage of the young princess to the 
Duke de Rhetel,* which passed through hig hands, was near completion. 
So, if he did not disapprove of tt, tt is evident that his not asking for 
leave and other punctilios were mere pretects for the ends described, 
and there is no doubt that if things break out in that quarter, the 


English will rejoice, believing that the Most Christian cannot abandon 


Nevers, who cannot be succoured without Savoy. Such a diversion 
would suit their present plans very well, and if the adjustment of the 
Genoese with Savoy has taken place, as reported, it will doubtless 
have been with the assent of the Spaniards, both by reason of their 
share there, and of their predomixgance in the counsels of France. 
They would not have agreed to it without the certainty, or at least 
probability that the forces of*Savoy, being terned aside from that 
war would second ther projects, as otherwise they would have prevented 
the peace which was in their hands. Since recent events these 
considerations must occur to the thoughtful. The _Ambassador 
Wake gives hopes of a rupture in Italy, narrating the preparations 
of the Spaniards and the bonfires at Turin for the victory over the 
English, a demonstration not much relished here, though Scaglia 
does not confirm it, and apologises on the plea that the duke’s real 
sentiments differ widely from the ostensible ones, and it was necessary 
eto gratify the princess. 5 . 

The Council meets daily with great secrecy, even the secretaries in 
ordinary being excluded when the king is ‘present. The sole topic 
is the supply of money. Some of the members propose the abandon- 
ment of foreign affasrs and attending solely to the defence of their 
own realms, and to the mastery of the sea contra quoscumque. 
These are the views of the Spanish faction, in order to escape the 
cest of sending aid to a distance. But circumstances, the employment 
of their forces, and the reputation of the country in so many quarters, 
will not allow this to be adopted. I hear that others, pointing out 
the necessity of calling parliament, offer the king their guarantee, 
in case he consents, that nobhing shall be said about Buckingham. 
I know that the proposal, although odious, is under discussion, from 
necessity ; hence this secrecy. I am told that in the houses of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Earl of Arundel it is said 
they will be released. This would be an indication, but we shall 
See. 

The Barl of Denbigh (Videmburgh), the dake’s brother-in-law, 
took leave of the king to take the succour to La Rochel; , twenty 
ships being already prépared for this purpose. But two mghts ago 
the Rochelle depsties received notice that there were sixty good 
Ships off their coast, ipeluding Spanish and French, so they have 
decided here to increase their convoy with ten more royal ships, as 

* Maria, daughter of Francis 1V, Duke of Mantua, married Charles, son of Charles, 
Duke of Nevers and Rethel, who succeeded to the du hy of Mantua in 1627. 
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they only had three before, which will cause more than a month’s 
delay, unless this dread of the enemy’s force subside. 

They bestow incessant praise on the King of Sweden for his 
magnanimity in rejecting the emperor’s offers, and, good hopes are 
also entertained from the promised assistance of troops to Denmark 
and from the present good understanding, and his subjects, owing 
to the tyranny of the Imperialists about the Holsteiners, who, to 
continue in possession of their patrimony, devastated by the war, 
have been taxed exorbitantly, and from Lubeck and Hamburg they 
demand 180,000 ria dollars each annually. The first refused 
absolutely, the other promised 80,000 but proposed raising troops for 
self-defence. i 

The English ambassador sends all these particulars, adding that 
Denmark complained of having been betrayed by Gabor, as he sent 
his troops into Silesia, trusting to Gabor’s help, he being so near, 
but they were deserted and destroyed. It was said in Denmark 
that this year the emperor would form three armies, one for the empire, 
the other to join the infanta against the States, whose beginnings are 
already sisible in the county of Embden, and the third for Mantua ; 
but I do not know if they will be able to accomplish so much. A 
messenger despatched in all haste has also arrived from the King 
of Denmark with autograph letters for his ambassadors who were 
here. The particulars are not known, but merely that the king had a 
very strong force for the defence of the Danish islands and that the 
enemy’s attacks had hitherto fuiled. Meanwhile, at Brussels the 
deputies of the Hanse Towns are puffed up with the idea of their 
pristine greatness being restored by having an exclusive privilege to 
trade with the Imperialists and the Spaniards, all -other nations 
being denied this advantage ; indeed, some say that a maritime 
league has been concluded between the parties. 

It has been decided to subsidise a thousand German horse. 
Dulbier and Balfour have been cppointed to go to Hamburg for this 
purpose. The Dutch ambassador has already demonstrated that 
this levy cannot be made in the Netherlands as intended. They 
say the object is to defend the country, though I believe it is to keep 
it in check, in case they decide to exact taxes contrary to the ancient 
privileges. Again, some say that in the spring these troops are to be 
sent to La Rochelle together with an infantry force ; but I have 
good reason to suppose that nothing will be done, as it is too great 
and indecorous a novelty to introduce foreign soldiery into this 
“kingdom, which without employment or discipline, would in two 
years or a little more become worthless, without taking into account 
the sum required for raising and providing for them. This does 
not agree with the present penury, the one criterion whereby I believe 
or disbelieve whatever is said or published, and I perceive daily . 
that this pole star is infallible. ° 

I beg your, Excellencies to vote me money for couriers 
and the carriage of letters, as I have no more for the pur- 
pose. i a 

London, the 7th February, 1628. 

[tahan ; the part in italics deciphered.] 
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. 
Feb. 7. 736. Gtovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
genato, Netherlands, to the Docr and SmnaTE. 
Dispacei, The ambassadors made a fresh start last Saturday, the two 
Signori fore England and Vosbergh by himself for France, as Aérssens 


yo is still indisposed and unwilling to go on that mission. The 


Archives. wind is not goed and they may céme back again, causing fresh 
delay in this mission, which is considered so necessary. The 
lack of arrangement and of diligence shown over it are of ili augury 
for its success. Carleton told me that when he was here before, 
such disorders were not seen, so time wag evidently undermining 
the good government of the state. He told me that the 
ambassadors would be heard, but before deciging they would 
have to see what the others would do in France. He ‘said the 
business would be long because the Most Christian might not 
receive the ambassadors at the camp, and if he made them stop at 
Paris, they could not begin the negotiations very soon. He 
repeated what he had said before {hat delay might prove very 
injurious to the affair, as preparations would ge forward with the 
spring, and the expense would be an inducement to continue 
fighting, not to treat for peace. He told me that his king had 
sent 18 ships laden with munitions to La Rochelfe, and he hoped 
they had got in, as he heard that the mole they were building there 
had been utterly destroyed in a storm. Some have told me that 
these 18 ships entered the port of Havre de Grace and fortified 
themselves there, buf I have no proofs of this. 

A Portuguese named Lopes has come here in the name of Cardinal 
Richelieu. They call him his spy, but he has orders to provide ships 
and to enquire about those alreagly built, because, they say, Msde 
Custoius, who ‘was to look after this, is suspected of ‘not having acted 
as he ought, and they even question the ambassador’s conduct. 
Carleton says that the cardinal is so accustomed to deceiving others 
that he cannot bring h®mself to trust his own creatures. 

Carleton communicated letters from the Ambassador Anstruther from 
Hamburg, stating that the Count of Slich has gone to see the emperor 
to receive the command of 30,000 men against the Venetians. He 
adds that he had spoken with a leading colonel who had come from 
Denmark, to whom they had offered a share in that enterprise. 

I thanked him and begged him to communicate to me all that 
he might hear on the subjett. 

The Hague, the 7th February, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[Itakian ; the part in italics deciphered. | . 


Feb. 7. 737. In response to the Senate’s orders of the 30th December 
Cinque Sevii and 5th danuary last about the prohibition of foreign cloth in 
Mereanzia, Venice and Candia: send a copy of their previous reply. on the 

Risposte. matter, which they cohsider very important, and they "do not 

Vol. 147. sea any reason to lead them to such # decision except this decree 
Fenehan #f*the Senate prohibiting foreign cloth in Zante and Cephalonia. 

As regards Venice the’prohibition might be good, considering 
the benefit the state would receive from the increase of cloth in 
the city and state, especially as they learm that only a small 
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quantity is brought, though there used to be mote, which was 
taken to the Morea and other places, and is now taken thither 
direct by the Westerners themselves, f 

Signed by all five. - 

Utalian.] 


738. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Doce arel SENATE. 


Last Friday I saw the queen mother and conferred at length with 
her about ending the dispute with England and preventing the 
rival claims of the houses of Savoy and Mantua from leading to 
war. ~ The public cause requires greater abilities though not more 
good will than mine. The reply I received from her Majesty was 
not bad, but it was not really good or conclusive either, because 
delay is harmful in the present state of affairs. I introduced 
myself by presenting the ducal missives recently received. I 
sought to gaid her good will by praising Avaux. I spoke first 
about’ Italy, and Mantua in particular. 

After“the queen had answered me on this subject, I went ‘on 
to speak of the peace with England. 1 assured her first of the 
untarnished affection of the republic for this crown. I had: 
often spoken to her before of the regret of the republic at the 
quarrels between the two crowns. I was going to repeat this 
and offer your interposition for some adjustment. I told her 
that the Ambassador Contarini was to perform the same offices 
in England, so that they might move towards a reconciliation 
together. I showed how the House of: Austria needed curbing in 
‘Germany, and if speedy succour were not provided; there would 
be a crash which the united forces of Christendom would not 
suffice to repair. I hinted that the capture of La Rochelle and 
the crushing of the Huguenots would always agree with the royal 
wishes, but it would not be so edsy to repair the imminent mischief 
or the threatened Dutch. I pointed out the impropriety of long 
drawn out hostilities between blood relations, without excuse, if 
I might say so, and how glorious it would be if her Majesty took 
the matter up, granted my request and put in operation the 
excellent disposition of the Senate. 3 

Never before have I found the queen in a better mood. She 
took me apart to a window, thanked me for my office and told 


me to thank your Serenity for the offer. After digressing 


summarily upon some of the matters I touched upon and 
admitting the truth of all} she spoke to this effect. Every one 
had laboured this year to bring about a reconciliation. They 
would not lose time. She desired it exceedingly, especially as 
Meos had brought her a letter from her*daughter, begging her - 
for peace, assuring her of the good treatment she receives from 
the king. Thése particulars made a great impression upon her 
and left her content and bound to interpose for a reconciliation. 
At these words I abandened generalities and tdd her there 
would be few difficulties if she gave her consent. I begged her 
to show me the confidence that was so well deserved by the 
republic. I asked her to let me know how far I might go. Here 
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the aspect of affairs changed entirely, as my eagerness may have 
pressed her too hard. She said that in such 2 serious matter 
she would not decide anything, but it was necessary to speak 
to-the king, who was the master. She did not think she was 
far wrong, however, when she said it seemed orly right that those 
who had begur the war should be the first to ask for peace. 

This severe answer did not silence me. I remarked that, granted 
England had first drawn the sword, she-had received full payment. 
In the interests of peace I_begged her Majesty to suppress her 
feelings and listen to reason. She can Co what she pleases, and 
let her therefore allow the most friendly and confidential prince 
that this kingdom possesses to introduce peace between her sons. 

The queen replied: I have said that I desire it, and I repeat 
the same. I will not discuss whether the English have been 
beaten as much as they deserve. God is protector of the right. 
He who wishes to forget injuries has no time to recall -affronts. 
I praise the intervention of the Sigrory, as the parties would 
never agree of themselves. I promise you 7 shall always try 
for the good and the public service. But I can dono more. The 
details must be negotiated with the king. Let those who began 
the quarrel take the first steps towards a reconciliation. There 
is no reply to this argument. 

I repeated what I had said before and other arguments, but 
without success so far as I could see, she held by these three 
points : that she was excellently disposed, that it was necessary 
to speak with the king and that the English must make the 
overtures. = . 
~ Your Excellencies may judge from this what may: be expected 
from this quarter. The queen is very passionaté in her feelings, 
and resentment prevails over all her other sentiments. She does 
not rule of herself, but is directed by others and by those worst 
disposed to the comraon cause. It is doubtful if she will exercise 
her high authority, as every one who treats with her is ultimately 
forced to proceed to the Court. I do not believe this humour 
wil subsist, and with the affair of La Rochelle hopeless, I do not 
consider this business hopeless. 

Paris, the 8th February, 1627 [M.v.]. i 

[Htalian.} 


a 


739. ArvisE ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador-in England, 
to the Dogz and Sryate. 


Ever since I took up this post I have always represented the necessi- 
ties of the kingdom, which could only be provided by the usual means, 
and the mischief which has resulted from obstinacy. At length, after 
many windings, the point of necessity being always fixed, they made 
up their minds to a parliament, whici. has been summoned tor the 
17th of next month, old style. I wrote in my last that I had been told 

“iw confidence about this being in discussion in the Council, which 
met with extraordinary secrecy, especially last night, when the 
matter was decided at a very late hour, and I hope this letter will be 
in time to accompany what I wrote on the Tth. ~ 
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The writs of summons have already been ordered, but I understand 
that in a few days a proclamation will be issued with conditions for 
the proposals of parliament, namely, that lawyers must not sit in 
the lower house, as was usual in the time of King James (che non 
siano admessi jusdicenti nella camera bassa, come altre volte fu 
osservato in tempo del Re Giacomo), and before the meeting the people 
are to pay 200,0001. sterling for the necessities of the war, a point 
which in my belief cannot be carried.* : 

This decision is due to compulsion, from the impossibility of self- 
defence in aay other way, and from the promises made by many of 
the chief personages that nothing shall be said about the duke, Gnd 
at the opening, either a general pardon shall be proposed for him, or 
else a ‘protest will be made for the dissolution of parliament, should 
they give* way to private passion at this critical moment. In that 
case the crown would avail itself of such means as are common to all 
sovereigns, even contrary to the privileges of the realm. But as they 
have not been able to annul them so far, this is probably said to 
intimidate. On tiiese terms the king allowed himself to be persuaded, 
nor could,the duke gainsay him. It is even said that he will be sent 
as viceroy to Ireland during the session of parliament, the sop 
being intended for his safety; but I do not vouch for this. No 
more do I promise anything about the result, as it depends on so many 
whimsical and irritated brains. Meanwhile, I may say that all 
resolves, whether of peace or war, of repute or disrepute will depend 
upon it, so I shall keep on the alert at this beginning of a change 
in the policy of this habitually fluctuating government. 

A messenger from La Rochelle arrived lately with news that the 
stockade for closing the channel had been forced a second time, that 
the Most Christian had offered honourable terms to the besieged, 
who rejected them constantly, unless they had the consent of the 
English crown, and they remained bent on most vigorous defence. 
Although the account of the enemy’s naval reinforcements on that 
coast is confirmed, they also say that Lord Denbigh will set sail 
with the succour, although it does not exceed what I previously 
reported. 

London, the 10th February, 1628. 

[Italiam ; deciphered.] 


740. Zorzt Zorz1, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Docs and Senate. 


"I have letters from the 4th from the Camp. Pompeo Targoni 
has finished his machine, and boats have been sunk at the deepest 
part. As these do not suffice to block the channel, the king has 
arrested all the ships he can to sink there. My informant writes 
that they will require a great many more yet. ‘There was a report 
in the camp that the English succours might arrive at any moment, 
so the Duke of Guise and Don Federigo of Toledo were to withdraw 
to some safe pdrt as they were rt strong enough to encounter 
the English fleet. Don Federigo had taken offence because the 


* The proclamation was not issued until the 16th February, old style. Jt 
does not contain any of the conditions suggested. Steele: Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations, vol, i. No. 1538, 
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king had not made him cover himself and he had several times 
asked for leave to go, possibly from prudence, as he did not appear 
until the English had departed and when he was no longer needed, 
and he may now want to get out of danger. 

The Prince of Falsburg has come for*the release of Montagu. 
They say nothing more about that,here and no orders have come 
from the Court’ as if the matter was utterly forgotten. 

From fear of the English fleet the queen mother has this night 
sent various couriers to Normandy, to warn them and for the 
necessary provisions. 

* Paris, the 10th February, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[Ztalian. ] 


741. To the Ambassador in France. 
Seeing that the affairs of Christendom languish owing to the 


Deliberazioni. inopportune differences between the two kings, while both express 
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good intentions, you will seize every opportunity to renew your 
remonstrances, as what is of no Use at one time may serve 
admirably at another. Now°that France has the advantage in 
the victory over the English while the latter do not insist so much 
about the Huguenots, one may doubt whether sfich a favourable 
opportunity will recur for a long time. 

Ayes, 105. Noes, 1. Neutral, 12. 

[Ztalian.] 


742. Anzoto Contarint, Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
to the Doge and Senate. 


* The ordinary of France has aarived bringing the confirmation of 
the disaster to the English fleet. According to the French accounts, 
this is so serious that the English are no longer in a condition to 
repair it or to give them any trouble. 
+ Rome, the 12th Fébruary, 1628. 
[Italian,} 


743. Acostin VianvoL, Venetian Secretary at Florence, 
to the Dogz and Sznate. 


° 

Various English and Flemish ships have arrived this week at 
Leghorn with rich cargoes, mounting to three millions, they 
say, although some of the goods are for other places, including 
Venice. It is therefore clear that neither the eqneessions of 
Savoy nor the inclinations of the English king avail to divert 
the merchants from that voyage, because it is convenient for 
them, they recognise their advantages and they have already 
planted their houses and their affections here. For the more speedy 
and less céstly (because of the lower rate of insurance) transport of 
goods to the eastern parts of this pyovince, such as Nafles and 
Sicily, and facilitiesfor disposing of a Quantity of merchandise; they 
Poe Leghorn before Villefranche, and without express orders 
rom the king it is possible they may never change. Their 
Highnesses have been very pleased to learn this, and owing to 
this disposition on the part of the merchagts, they no longer 
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fear the efforts of Savoy or the inclination of the English king to 
gratify him. 
Florence, the 12th February, 1627 [.v.]. 
{Italian.] | "i 


744. The English Ambassador came into the Collegio and 
spoke as follows : : 

I am charged to make a warm recommendation to you. in the 
name of my king, who expects that his friendly feelings will be 
reciprocated. With this idea he has written these letters. The 
ambassador presented them and after they had been read he 
said :_I will say nothing where his Majesty has so fully expressed 
himself, although with every effort I have not succeeded in 
discovering where the goods in question have got. I beg your 
Serenity to direct the magistrates concerned so that his Majesty 
may recognise the fruit of the good justice and friendliness of 
the republic. .  , 

I have also tO present a memorial for another affair of our 
merchangs trading in the Levant. As it contains many articles 
about the continuation of that trade, I will leave it for your 
Excollencies to read and to give it your mature consideration. 
I go on to ask your Serenity for a favour. An agent of one of 
our merchants* opened some cases of cloth of gold and silk when 
taking them to the ship, and filled them up with stones and straw. 
After some two months the merchant found this out, and says 
he knows the name and the place where the goods are. I ask your 
Serenity to have this matter sifted for the benefit of my 
countryman. . | 

Iam indebted to the republic for many favours, but { particularly 
appreciate the one recently shown to me about the bread of 
Padua. I assure your Serenity that neither I nor any of my 
household will do anything derggatory to your regulations or to 
offend you. on. 

I must also especially thank your Serenity for the permission 
to have the portraits of those two noble heroes, famous for their 
incomparable friendship, although I understand that there is some 
prohibition. Although they have been rendered notorious by 
rumour and by penalties, yet their portraits will render*my king’s 
gallery more rare (curiosa). For this gallery his Majesty has hada 
collection made of the older pictures of Italy, which are deposited 
in the house of the merchant Nis, to be brought into a condition 
befitting his greatness. As a ship is arranged to take them away 
I beg your Serenity to order their free transit and to have the usual 
marks affixed to prevent fraud’ and permit your ministers to 
identi#y them. His Majesty will take this as a special favour. 

In the absence of the doge, Councillor Alvise Foscarini replied : ~ 
We must first thank his Majesty for his friendly recommendations, 
to which the republic responds }y wishing him all prosperity. 
We will afford the most favourable patronage to, the person 
recommended, as also to the merchants who are always welcome 


* The merchant thus robbed was Laurence Hide. See Wake’s account of this 
audience in his despatch of the 28th February, S.P. Foreign, Venice. 
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and well received in our state. Their Excellencies will also give 
the necessary orders about the pictures and the affair of the 
English merchant. As regards the portraits of the two nobles, 
your thanks are unnecessary, and as regards the bread your 
Exellency may rest assured that it wds due,to the ministers, 
and that the Signory gave the proper orders when they heard 
about it. We'rejoice that you. recognise in this the good will 
of the republic. With this the ambassador took leave and 
departed. 

1628, Feb. 23. . 5 

“Marco Trevisan and — Barbarigo having asked for a copy of 
the paragraph about the portraits, ballot was taken. 

Ayes, 2. Noes, 2. Neutral, 1. 2 

Second vote. 8 

Ayes, 1. Noes, 4. Neutral, 0. 

1630, on the 1st August. 

That a copy of the said paragraph be granted in authentic form. 

Ayes, 5. Noes, 0. Neutral, 1. 7 

[Talian.} . 


The king’s letter.* 7 

Carolus, Dei gratia Magnae Brittaniae, Franciae et Hiberniae 
Rex, fidei defensor etc., Serenissimo Principi Johanni Cornaro, 
Venetiarum Duci, salutem : 

Serenissime Princeps, singulare studium quo vos, vestramque 
rempublicam quasi haereditario quodam affectu prosequimur, 
effecit ut Cives quoque vestros (si qui huc appulerint) gratiose 
clementerque ‘Yecipere, et ab omni injuria immunes sub legum 
nostrarum praesidio tueri et ceénservare nobis in, ust sit. Hine 
Gasparus Despotinus Venetus, cum ab Henrico Wottono (Patris 
nostri’ beatae memoriae Legato) huc duceretur, et in Aulicam 
Clientelam receptus,, et in medicorum apud nos classem, ut 
publice profiteri possit, illico ascriptus fuit. Qui sane multorum 
jam decursu annorum ita hic vixit, ut propter morum probitatem 
et doctrinae excellentiam omnibus sit charissimus, suaeque genti 
ac’patriae summo esse ornamento merito censeatur. Hune itaque 
virum talem cum jure optimo in demortui fratris bona succedere 
deberet, sub praetentu haereseos, indicta causa tanquam extorrem 
excludi, aegre sane ferimus. Et propterea Serentatem Vestram ob- 
nixe rogamus, ut saltem nostra causa cum illo mitius agatur. Ut si 
qui nostratium apud vos in simili causa versentur ne quid in eos 
asperius statuamus vestra mansuetudine et aequanimitate pro- 
hibeamur. Hoc (uti speramus) a vostra prudentia non videbitur 
alienum, ut illa necessitudo inter nos quae publice est saluberrima, 
etiam privatim subditis utrinque nostris sib cqmmodo et saluti. 
Hoc nos certe cypimus et praestabimus quantum in nobis erit. 

Datum a Palatio nostro theron eg trig, decima quinta die 


” 
o) 


Novembris, Anno Jomini 1627, stilo Angliae. 
aie estrae Serenetatis amicus fidelissimus, 
id [Signed] Carotus R. 





* Two copies ‘of this letter are preserved at the Public Record Office, S.P. 
Foreign, Venice, 4 
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745. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in Savoy, 
to the Dogs and Senatr. 


M. di Buglion writes to Marini from Parjs that they are expecting 
the ambassadors. of the States, bringing the confirnation of the 
league. * They would listen to their proposals and to those of 
Denmark also for péace with England, psovided they did not speak 
of the Huguenots. He says that Montagn’s affairs are not so 
bad as they thought, and they had not had his ears pulled to 
make him answer interrogations. They had found the copy of a 
letter writtent by him to the first secretary in England, in whiah, 
almost in the form of a diary, he relates his negotiations, and the 
dealings on both sides.were fully disclosed. They would forget 
these negatiations, which were due to anger more than anything 
else. Marmi told me that he was of the same opinion, and he 
had written to that effect. 

Turin, the 13th February, 1627 [M.v.]. 

[Italian.] . 


746. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador in the 
Netherlands, to the Docs and Sunatn. 

We hear from Hamburg that the English ambassador, Anstruther, 
has negotiated with the imperial ambassador, Sualzemburgh, to 
obtain passports to go and treat with Caesar, no longer about 
the Palatine, but to propose some accommodation for his own 
master. The ambassador welcomed this gladly, but they sent 
word from Court to stop Anstruther from moving, because the 
moment was not propitious for treating Of such things. 

{ hear from Stadem that they have abundance of f@od but are 
very short of money. Carleton told me otherwise, but one sees 
why, as the English garrison there ought to be stipported by his 
king and all shortcomings would ke the fault of that monarch. 

With the present your Excellenciés will receive several despatches 
from the Ambassador Contarini, which have recently reached me. 
The news of the seizure of your Serenity’s despatches has reached 
here and caused astonishment to every one. Cafleton spoke 
to me aboyt it tentatively, saying he was not well informed, but 
we must have pity on the general state of uneasiness, 4 spoke 
of the respect due to minigters, especially with those who profess 
confidence and who work for the common cause. He-did not know 
what to reply except that he believed that the Ambassador 
Contarini would have satisfaction. The Palatine asked me about 
it. He was utterly amazed, but he made no remark, except 
to say laughingly that it was higk treason to speak ill of the 
Duke of, Buckingham. 

The Hague, the 14th February, 1627 [y.v.]. 

[Italian.] 


747. To the Ambassador in Engiand. 
You did well in seizing an “opportunity of speaking to the 
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peace. You also did well.in sending your letters open to Zorzi, 
to whom we have repeated our instructions. As the Huguenots 
constitute the only. difficulty and-the Danish ambassadors and 
others have interposed, we may hope for good results, indeed the 
present disposition of affairs is very favourable. We can only 
await the resylt of the negotiatiors in France. You will continue 
your offices and never let slip any opportunity. We enclose our 
reply to Wake. You will speak to his Majesty in conformity. 
Ayes, 122. Noes, 5. Neutral, 11. 
, [Ttalian.] ? 


748. That the following be read to the English ambassador 
in the Collegio : sa 
With regard to his Majesty’s letter inefavour of Despotino, 
the republic will leave nothing to be desired, and the magistrates 
will show every justice. We have asked for information upon 
the memorial of the English merchants trading in the Levant 
and will try to satisfy them withe that affection which we have 
always shown to your countrymen. We ha¥e ordered a process 
to be drawn up in the matter of the theft from the merchant 
you spoke of, and we will inform you as soow as the matter is 
cleared up. ate 
We have given the necessary commissions for the transfer of the 
ictures for his Majesty, which shall be done as you requested. 
We also thank you for the advices you communicated recently. 
Ayes, 122. Noes, 5. Neutral, 12. 
[Italian.} , 


749. To the King of Great Britain. 


We shall always gladly do anything for those who enjoy your 
Majesty’s patronage. Dr. Despotino may rest assured of this, 
and he shall have fgill justice in his suits here. We should be glad 
fo show our esteem and affection for your Majesty in greater 
matters, and we wish you long years and constant prosperity. 

« Ayes, 122. Noes, 5. Neutral, 11. 

[Ztalian.] 


750. Axvise ConTarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, - 
to the Dogz and SEnare. 


I confirm the meeting of parliament, although opinions vary about 
the result. Many doubt, and if the king means to hawe the 200,0001., 
on which he apparently insists, before the meeting, by reason of the 
necessity for arming, which does not admit of delay, I have little hope. 
All business remains in suspense until then. If the king obtains 
money the war with France will continue, especially with the diversion 
they hope for in Italy, to which they pretend. here that fhe French 
are pledged. So the tendency towads peace grows less as although 
parliament in general would lean towards Denmark and the Palatine, 


°as it did before, the a, ged will not consent to the loss of La Rochelle 


and the Huguenots. But everything depends on the kind of members 
returned.. Meanwhile the king has gone away for his country 
diversions. ; ry 
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The ports are rigorously closed against passage to France, Holland 
or elsewhere, so that no report may get abroad. This may be because 
of parliament, or of the succour destined for La Rochelle, as nothing 
else is being done here. It may last for weeks or months, so I mention 
it beforehand,” not knowing whether, this letter will have the luck to 
get across, as I hope. The duke has a potion that the late reverses 
were caused by a forewarning received through the advices ; 30 he 
is determined to do his utmost to stop them, to the manifest ruin 
of the kingdom, because of the interests of the merchants, which they 
heed but littl. i . . 

The Dutch ambassadors extraordinary have arrived at Gravesend, 
and will make their entry soon. To-morrow. the ambassador in 
ordinary goes to confer with them, and will perhaps send his secretary 
thence to Calais to do the like with Fonsbergh, provided he can get 
a passport, which, I hear, is very doubtful. 

They have decided in Council to confiscate all merchandise 
belonging to France, imported or which may be imported here- 
after by any nafion soever, including the English themselves. 
This is the 1 blow to’the Low Countries and to trade, nor was 
anything so sudden ever known. The merchants have not had 
time %o cancel the orders given to their agents. It all comes 
from such a mass of ill-digested decisions that one might suppose 
the Spaniards and the Jesuits to be intriguing as successfully at 
this Court, as elsewhere, especially as many of them frequent the 
Duke of Buckingham’s house. 

Owing to this prohibition of trade and the closing of the ports, 
which is apparently to last, the whole kingdom is practically 
blockaded, and everything doubled in price. My expenses have 
increased enormously, and I ask the Senate to succour me. 

London, the 17th February, 1628. ° 

Postscript.—One of the deputies from La Rochelle* is going 
to the Low Countries to imploreeassistance and to facilitate the 
declaration, by means of the States, or the preachefs. To-day at 
the election of a member of parliament for Essex, some of the 
villages were excluded ; so they rose and enforced the election 
of another member. The first named supported the duke; the 
other those who last year refused to pay the subsidies. }, 

[Htalian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


751. Zorzi Zorzt, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
+ Does and Senate. 


The Duke of Guise arrived here on Monday from Provence. 
I called upon him at once. He .told me of his quarrels with 





* Vincgnt. He went to obtain supplies of food. See Carleton’s, despatoh 
of the 26th March, o.8., S.P. Foreign, Holland. *: 

t “I make no doubt you have heard ady hdw that upon a jealousy conceived 
by those of Essex tPat the sheriff, who was come to Stratford Layton about 
the country business, had a purpose theragto make a secret election for par- 
liament of some persons that they did not like. All the freeholderg, to the number 
of 1,000 to 1,200, repaired presently phither to have hindered that choice, and 
to have named Sir Francis Barrington and Sir Harbottle Grimstone in their places. - 
But finding that the sheriff had not yet received the writs, they all repaired back 
to their several houses.” Mr. Beaulieu to Sir Thomas Puckering on tho 20th 
February. “Birch: Court and Times of Charles I, vol. i, page 323. 
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Don Federigo of Toledo. He gave me two reasons why France could 
expect nothing from the Spanish fleet against England. First, 
they had scarcely arrived and found the siege of St. Martin raised 
and the island quite free from the enemy, so Toledo éeclared 
that nothing more. remained for him to do im France. Second, 
that he was as short of men, munitions and artillery as he was 
abounding in caution and reserve. Accordingly he concluded 
that the Spaniards had appeared more for pomp and show than 
to attack the English. We have gained this much this year, 
he said ; we have learned from our enemies what we may expect 
for the future. 

He added: I am going to, Provence to get together twenty 
galleons. I expect to have them ready in a month. I have 
left 22 at Morbihan, 18 in Britanny and 12 at St. Malo. These 
with those newly built are all ready. We are expecting some from 
Amsterdam, so without reckoning the smaller ships, which do 
not count, the cardinal calculates tha¢ the royal fleet will number 
seventy or eighty vessels, all of 700,800 and 9Q0 tons each. It has 
been arranged with Spinola that I shall be in-Portugal at the end of 
April or the beginning of May to unite with the Spanish fleet. 
They have not yet told me what design in pafticular they may 
have, but one must believe, with France and Spain united, that 
the storm cannot break anywhere except upon England. I am 
the king’s servant and must obey ; but God knows with how much 
pain, as in victory I foresee our loss and the ruin of the public 
cause, if the war continues and peace between the two crowns 
is delayed. , 

I told him that the best cyre for the evil he lamented was for 
him to publish it and to help me to find a remedy. The queen 
mother had supplied me with some particulars, which I could 
represent elsewhere, with proper reserve. This would ‘serve 
ag an introduction amd perhaps success would not prove so difficult. 

I did not want to lose an opportunity with the prince, who 
amid the universal ruin of the others is the only one who is not 
looked on with disfavour at the Louvre and who enjoys some 
esteem at Court. He promised that he would speak to the queen 
and let me know, though I do not build greatly upon this. 

Paris, the 17th February, 1627 [m.v.]. 

{talian.] . 


752. Sepastiano VENIER, Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the DogEr and SENATE. 


Although I have, interfered no more than was absolutely necessary 
in the dispute about the Jesuits, yet I have not escaped the deep 
resentment of the French ambassador, saying he did not wonder 
at the English ambassador, who was his enemy, or at, Flanders, 
as they were of a different faith, but oly at me, and I had encouraged 
the sen to act. I arm myself with patience and try to avert any 
all effects. 

The ill feeling between the French and English ambassadors 
is very strong and one may fear that it will lead some day to a grave 
scandal in this part. The accident of Metaxa took place on the 
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very day that the English-ambassador had arranged a ball for his 
merchants, according to the custom of his country and as he did last 
year. Of all the ambassadors, I- was the only one invited, France 
being left out because of present circumstances and Flanders for 
personel reasons. The leading Peroti were present, many Greeks, 
and all the merchants of our nation. The English ambassador was 
persuaded that France had contrived the affair for that day in order 
to spoil the spert, as he has done on other occasions. Englind has 
since declared that he is assured that France arranged to have Metaxa 
assassinated» and so he sent to warn the Caimecan. , Bs 

When Stefano and Florio Crassa arrived from Cephalonia the 
Frenck ambassador sent for them and questioned them about Metaxa. 
They said he was an honest gentleman, considered a saint in his 
religion. The ambassador said he knew he was a captain. He 
was a Lutheran, graduated in England, and saturated with English 
ideas. 

Owing to these etents and others which I pass over, the English 
ambassador fumes and rages. The last time he was here he said 
he could sot contain hintself any longer and would certainly express 
his resentment. I tried to mollify him and urged him to be prudent, 
remitiding him of the country we were living in. He is a prudent 
man but very quick and metilesome. I will do my best to prevent 
scandal. He told me one day in connection with the slanders of the 
French ambassador and the Jesuits that although they were not of 
the Roman rite his country was adorned with most beautiful churches 
and the worship of God was performed with every decency and 
splendour. If they had no church here, while other non-Romans 
had, such as Greeks and Armenians, it was merelie a matter of 
prudence and modesty, owing to their numbers. One of his pre- 
decessors had obtained from the king a catecumaggier to have a church 
assigned to him for Christians in Galata, and the Peroti then came 
to beg him not to carry this into effect, pointing out, the evil conse- 
quences, and so he desisted. ~*~ 

It is certain that the English are highly esteemed here, owing to 
their strength at sea and because of their relations with the King of 
Persia, whereby they can inflict great losses or confer great benefits 
on this empire, so that we can never feel sure that their opponents 


will prevail. This is a matter worth the consideration of the court 


of Rome and of all thoseswho have zeal for the ad cua faith and 
who wish to avoid scandal and inconveniences. pray God this 
affair may end well. 

The Vigne of Pera, the 19th February, 1627 [m.v,]. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] a 
753. Giovanni Soranzo, Venetian eAmbassador in the 

Netherlands, to the Doeg and Srnatz. 


The Prince of Orange is very uneasy, seeing himself surrounded 
on every side. ‘He is very anxiow% about what the ambassadars 
to the two crowns will do, especially since he has learned how 
little the Danish ambassadors who recently arrived in France 
expect to effect by their offices. M. Aerssens has at length started 
for France, having recovered from his indisposition, and being 
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reassured by Langarach about his reception. Here they consider 
the queen mother more interested than the king in the capture of La 
Rochelle. AU the offices will be devoted against the English 
interfering. I may add that all who know the business ‘consider 
the offices of Denmark and the States both vePy ill adapted to the 
emergency. - 

Here they are expecting one Dulbier from England, who is 
coming to make a levy of a thousan@ horse. The French may 
object to their granting this convenience to England as a breach 
ef their neutrality. On the English side*they argue that it cannot 
be refused since the Dutch are supplying the Most Christian with 
ships. It will all serve as a pretext for mistrust, and to bring 
pressure upon this state to say to which side it leans. 

Nothing more is said about the coming of the Earl of Carlisle ; 
Carleton thinks now that he will not be employed. ° 

We hear from Hamburg that the Count of Suarzemburgh has 
intimated to the Ambassador AnStruther that he must withdraw 
from that town, since the emperor is determined he shall not remain 
there. This is extraordinary, especially ©n neutral ground. 

The Hague, the 21st February, 1627 [m.v.]. . 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered. | 


754, <Atvisz MocEnico, Venetian Ambassador in’ Spain, 
to the Doaz and SEnaTE. 


The French ambassador has frequent conferences at the Palace 
with the Count Duke. There is a suspicion that they are proposing 
some plans against the English. Although oneo seés no prepara- 
tiong, for a fleet, yet the Count Duke is devoting great attention to 
this matter, and I hear that they will collect a great force for this 
object. & 

Madrid, the 23rd February, 1628. 

[Italian ; deciphered.] 


a 


755. Marc Antonio Papavin, Venetian Secretary in 
Germany, to the Doan and Sanat. 


The Council of War has‘discussed the question whether it is 
in the emperor’s interest to waste his army over the siege of 
Staden and other towns which hold out for the enemy; as 
without exposing his troops he could cut off these places from 
the continent, and as the wealth of the citizens consists in the 
goods brought from England and Holland, they would have to 
submit fo Caesar or die of hunger if they dould find no outlet 
for their goods. I am told that one of the councillorstsaid they 
ought always to adhere to this view, as the empire would be 
losing nothing n&essary in this way, since they could get their 
supplies from the Mast Serene republic, with which their good 
relations were confirmed. 

Prague, the 23rd February, 1627 (m.v.]. , 

{Jialian - copy.) i 
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756. Zorzr Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
» Dogs and Srnate. 


Falsberg has complained to the queen mother about the 
detention of Montagu after the promise to set bim at liberty. 
After séveral consultations she sent him away with the usual 
inconclusive reply," that from Montagu’s examination they had 
found out several particulars, which it required time and patience 
to clear up, and so the duke must have patience and accept what 
France can give him without hurting herself. To soften this 
refusal the queen has sent one of her gentlemen ta Lorraine, to 
pay her respects, apologise for the detention of Montagu as a 
necess#ty, and promising to do all in his power to get the Duchess 
of Chevreuse recalled to the Court. They hope in this way to 
make the duke forget the past offence, though they are quite 
determined to do nothing in either case. é 

News has come that Fonsbergh, one of the ambassadors 
extraordinary of tiie States, has arrived at Boulogne, M. de 
8. Michiel, who is taking a rich present to the queen of England 
in the natme of the Duke of Savoy,* has passed this way on his 
journey to Calais. 

Paris, the 24th February, 1627 [m.v.]. 

[Italian.} 


757. To the Ambassador in England and the like to the 
Hague. 

Various English and Flemish ships pave arrived recently at 
Leghorn with rich cargoes. Some were for other parts, but most 
were*to be unladed there. This traffic is the more worthy of 
observation because these merchants used to ecome here, and 
recently Savoy had drawn up some articles in favour of Ville- 
franche. You will speak to some of the leading merchants to 
find out the reasons which lead them to prefer Lefhorn to other 
places, the advantages they enjoy and the arrangements which 
they may have made with the ministers of the Grand Duke, in 
order to give us fullinformation. You will also tell them that they 
will alw&ys have every honourable convenience and facility 
from the republic, and will try in this way to find Sut what 
they think and want, so that we may bring back here that 
trade which we always favoured, with advantage to both 
nations. 


That a copy of the above be sent to Florence so that . 


the secretary there may find out all he can and advise 
us. 

Ayes, 100. Noes, 0. Neutral, 5. - 
[Ltalian.] 5 * 





* Salvetti writes qn the 16th March: “ Agrivé in questa citta Domenica passata 
un tale Mons. di 8. Michele, Frances, mandato dalla Vemeiieesa di Péiemogte 
eon un belissimo presente a questa Begins consistente in un gabinetéo di cristallo 
di rocca, ripiono di molte galanterie di aloune pezze di drappi d’oro e d’argento, 
e di molto altri vasi di cristalli Pieni di acqua di Gelsomino, dicono di valuta 
in tutto dj 20m. seudi, e che da Sua Maesta viene stimato molto.” Brit. Mus, 
Add. M&S., 27962z. 
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Feb. 28. 758. Zorzt Zorzi, Venetian Ambassador in France, to the 
Renato: Doce and Senate. : 

Dispacci, The king arrived-at Paris on Thursday, and after giving a 


a hasty audience to the ambassadors and, seeing the queen’ he left 

Archives, late on Sunday forthe country and his usual pleasures. I had the 
first place among the ambassadors, owing to the illness of 
Mirabello. I presented the ducal missives and congratulated 
the king on the success of his armsand his good health. He 
seemed greatly pleased and said he hoped I might soon have 
to congratulate him on the capture of La Rochelle and the defeat 
of the Huguenots. I replied that the republic would always 
desire his success. Unfortunately, while he was fighting his own 
subjects, the House of Austria was marching towards the 
dominion of Europe without opposition. I dwelt upon two points, 
reminding him of Mantua and suggesting peace with England. 
For the latter I told him that I had offered to the queen mother 
the good offices of the Most Serene republic, and I renewed this 
offer to himself, solely for the public cause, fer the reconciliation 
of these two crowns, which afe equally friendly, as being the only 
way to keep the Austrians within bounds. 

The king replied as follows: I neither estéem nor fear the 
English. They were the first to attack me without cause and now 
let them be the first to ask me for an accommodation if they want 
it. He stopped there, without moving his lips or opening his 
mouth, with so much determination that I was compelled to 
repeat that this was playing the game of the Spaniards, whereas 
the favorable disposition of the parties was sufficient. to upset 
aheir designs. I knew the great forces of this kingdom. France 
was absolutely in the right and England had atted very badly ; 
but she had paid for her temerity. His Majesty might rest content 
with this, and pass over his private grievances for the sake of the 
common cause. a 

‘The king repeated :° I have said that those who began the war 
must be the first to ask for peace. That is only right, and 
whoever loses sight of it does not desire an agreement and is no 
friend of justice. I can say no other. These were the sole words 
of his reply. I felt hopeless, and as I steod debating whether 
I should take leave or make another attempt, I let slip, I know 
not how, that this was a hard response to the good will of the 
republic and my devotion, especially in a matter in which France 
and the other princes were rushing to their hurt, mildly pointing 
out the need of the world and the condition of the times. This 
was my last attack, and I hope I acted as your Excellencies 
desire. The king ‘repeated for the third time that those who 
had begun the war should be the first to ask‘or peace. After a 
pause he added: But as you do not seem to accept this, speak 
to Arbo and tell him’ what you think, and everything possible 
shall be done for the gratification of the republic and the common 

-~ cause. ae 

These were the king's last words. Although extracted by force 
they might give some hope elsewhere and at another time. But here 
passions rule unchecked, and so I expect fess, especially as the 
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Cardinal, Sciombergh "and. the most influential ministers are not 
here, and I must treat with this worthy man, who is not ill disposed, 
but is a blank sheet and deaf to everything that does not jump with 


“his humour. 


Parig, the 28th February, 1627 [M.v.]. 
[Italian ; the payt in italics deciphered.} 


759. Groyannt Soranzo, Venetian Ambassador jn the 
Netherlands, to the Docr and SENATE. 


Dulbier has arrived here and with him Colonel Balfour. They 
have commissions to levy 1,000 horse. The French ambass&dor 
has made every effort to prevent this being granted. But from 
what Dulbier and Carleton have told me they have always pro- 
posed t? make the levy on the confines of Germany. 1 think 
they would gladly make a place d’armes at Hamburg, if they 
did not fear some mischance, owing to what has passed between 
Sualzenburgh and Anstruther. It is some time since the orders 
were igsued, and they profess to have already enlisted a good 
number... id 

About Anstruther Carleton told me that before the Imperialists 
declared themselves, he had perceived by their refusal of passports 
that they did not want a minister of his king in that city. He had 
therefore advised him to withdraw. But now the Imperialists act so 
high handedly and make themselves arbiters in neutral territory, he 
had withdrawn that advice and urged him not to move without 
special commissions from the king. He did not think they would go 
so far as to lay hands on the ambassador, but he seemed to fear 
it, as they permit themselves to do anything in the full tide of 
heie success, 

The news that parliament has been summoned for the 17th 
prox. makes them fear here that they are determined on war, 
and so the offices of the ambagsadors extraordinary will prove 
fruitless. * ° . 

Carleton, whether in a burst of truth, or in the interests of 
Buckingham, told me that they did not expect much from 
parliament, as it is not possible to meet the king’s present and 
pressing necessities in that way. They want munitions and food 
for next month for the fleet and the payment of the*sailors, to 
whom great sums are due, and such men will not serve while they 
are not paid. To remedy all disorders and provide for the more 
necessary things he told me the king was asking a loan of 200,0001. 
sterling from the cities of the realm, but there were difficulties 
in this, and with all these impediments he did not see how they 
could supply all their needs. : 

The Hague, the 28th February, 1627 [y.v.]. 

[Italian.] 


760. Axvige Conrarmt, Vegetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Dogz and SEnaTE. 

I have lately received copious letters from the Ambassador Zorzi 

for my guidance in the present emergencies. He tells me of the 

offices Ite has orders to perform with the queen mother and the 
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ministers about the peace, and says that the French will neither 
renounce La Rochelle nor be intimidated by England in her present 
weakness. . 7 
After a long delay I have received a whole batch of letters from 
qi taly, the last dated, the 14th January ; so I determined to see the 
king. I began; about the intercepted packets, and went on to say 
that now-a-days affairs are conducted by artifice rather than by 
force, showing how assiduously the eneanies of this crown and the 
public cause sow discord among the sovereigns for the sake of 
crushing the liberty of Europe, without exgepting his Majesty, who 
48 bound to keep his eye upon it lest they succeed. J alluded to the 
stopping of the Dutch ambassadors by France gnd other affronis, 
compelling the States to withdraw from this good work. There were 
also intrigues on foot to create suspicion between? Denmark and Savoy, 
and malignant persons also sought to make crowned heads distrust 
the ministers of Venice, as if the republic were not bound by every 
tie of statesmanship, confidence end ancient friendship to wish 
England all good and tranquillity, and all glary for her king. I 
enlarged on this to dispel bad” impressions, encourage reliance and 
prepare the way for another step. 
he king answered that he was well aware all these devices were 
prepared by the enemies of his crown and of the public cause, so 
he would be on his guard. He made Secretary Coke impart to me 
the advices from France. He was perfectly satisfied and knew me 
to be an honest man, not by my deeds, but by the reports of his 
ministers before and after I came to this Court, and I might rely 
on having lost nothing of his confidence or affection, which had, 
yrdeed, increased from his knowledge of my proceedings. ® 
T rejoined, Sire, now that I am convinced of your affection, I will 
tell ygu that the republic in its desire for the welfare of Europe, and 
knowing how the present misunderstanding with France stands in 
the way, commands ane to repeat the considerations which accord 
with your greatness arid advantage and with the support of your 
friends. Our ambassador in France has orders to make the same 
representations to the queen mother and the ministers and to keep 
up a close correspondence with me, so that if the government there is 
not adverse to the good result which your Majesty seems to desire, 
means may be found for realising it, as all good men desire. Two 
things are necessary for this, letters must circulate freely and 
speedily, lest malignant persons intercept them, and I must have 
the honour to confer with one of the ministers whom youmay appoint. 
I assure your Majesty that none shall avail themselves of my 
privileges, as they never have done before, and you shall be convinced 
of my sincerity in aiming solely at the public welfare. I will say 
no more qbout the misfortunes of Germany, tut pass on to the 
impending ruin of the rest of Europe, The Emperor willbe ready 
armed at sea, which is a terrible novelty for the North. Walstein 
haa received the Duriy of Mecklenburg and been made a free princé 
ofthe Empire, with hopes and promises of even greater things. They 
now intend to give the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Magdeburg and 
others of even greater importance to the emperor's son. War between 
Poland and Sweden is certain, and there is Peace with the Turks, 
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The armies, numbering 100,000 men in all, are in good condition 
and unopposed. Tilly has advanced into West Friesland and 
requires the Dutch to withdraw their garrisons, despising all 
decencies. The approach of this formidable ascendance to this 
kingdort is worthy of your Majesty’s consideration, so that every- 
thing else may be put aside in order ta prevent the advance while 
there is yet time and as acknowledgment for the friendly advice 
of those who believe that the sole remedy is to treat with France for 
the conclusion of peace, or, at least to overshadow her union with the 
Spaniards, which if prosecuted must cause just suspicion to your 
Majesty’s own realms. 

He -answered, I am.certain the republic deems my interests her 
own, nor,does she deceive herself, for such they will always be. I 
clearly perceive the public ruin, but no one can complain of my not 
having given succour, as the policy of the French compels me to break 
with them, and they may rely upon tt that I shall have them for my 
friends whenever fhty will agree with me about mutual reparation. 
I give you my word for this, and assure you that I am obliged to the 
republic for taking so much care for my welfare. You shall have 
the passport immediately, with an express order for your letters to 
pass"to and fro, nor shall the late mischances, which displeased 
me extremely, occur again. You can communicate with Buckingham 
or one of the secretaries whatever may be necessary, and they will 
always be glad to attend. Without speaking of La Rochelle or the 
fleets, as he used on all former occasions, he seemed greatly pleased 
with my office. 

The grant of a passport when the ports are rigorously 
closed, the appointment, of the persons with whom Kam to con- 
fer, “the praise of the republic and the repetition of regret about 
the packets, which had never caused him any sugpicion, as he was 
convinced of my sincerity, show that he accepts my mediation and 
is well inclined. I am confirmed in this belief by conversations 
I have had with some of the ministers, particularly with the Earl 
of Carlisle, who is very averse to the Spaniards, most eager for the 
peace and hopeful of being employed upon it. He, favours it all 
he can, as a negotiation of this sort would yield him much profit. 
I will groceed cautiously with Buckingham, without distrusting 
him, but I shall avail myself of every opportunity of tréating with 
the king, as I can but speak well of him and anticipate the best result. 
I am only sorry that he is beginning his hunting again. I shall wait 
to see what happens about the letters, as though I have so ample 
@ promise and a passport from his Majesty, the duke has different 
ideas and may spoil it. They often prevail, and although the king 
does not approve what was done about my packets, the duke hinders 
such Satisfaction as is being made. It is also a great pity that the | 
service must depend on boats, as accidents may occur, especially 
as private passion must be added to the general distrust between 
the two countriés. The Dutch foresaw this and have secured two 
ships of war to use solely as passage vessels. I witil wroceed with 
all caution and address, but cannot advance until I hear from France, 
and the sooner the better. Meanwhile, I send a copy of my despatch 
to Zorzv, as parliament and the events in Italy may easily change 
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the whole scene. The French presumably are pledged to make the 
diversion, and parliament to supply money, the want of which 
has mitigated the king’s harshness. The negotiations with the 
queen mother are not held in much account here, because of her 
dependence on the cardinal, who is supposedyto intend merely to 
lull the English by manifesting aqdesire for peace. So, unless the 
English arm dnd negotiate sword in hand, the French will use their 
victory insolently, as is their wont, so jhe negotiation will be vain, 
and should armed forces bring about peace they might be used for 
the needs of Germany, when‘once on foot and the expense incurred. 
f therefore represent them as extremely useful, happen what may, 
and would they were in a greater state of forwagdness. Should La 
Rochelle be lost as many antiéipate, opinions vary as to whether 
the war with France would go on or cease. ©All give good reasons, 
though the distrust at sea will probably continue. It is difficult 
to succour La Rochelle, and there is the possible union between the 
French and Spaniards, it may benot without foreknowledge of the 
pope, im order to obtain money frotn’ the clergy, a point of great 
importance to both crowns, thus aiming at sgme greater expedition, 
80 that the Spaniards may remain masters, as they did of yore in 
the kingdom of Naples, after taking it with theireFrench allies. 
London, the 29th February, 1628, 
. [Italian ; deciphered. | 


761. Atvisr Contarini, Venetian Ambassador in England, 
to the Doge and Srnate. 


I enclose 4 copy of the decree about the intercepted packets, 
dt will be seen that they imprison a servant of the Lieutc&hant 
of Dover, who will remain in confinement durtng his Majesty’s 
pleagure, lose his post, and is declared ineligible for any other. 
I believe he was nothing more than a mere servant and these 
forms are more apparent than real. A few days after he had me 
petitioned to pardon ‘him, apologising for having erred through 
ignorance, not knowing the language, in the general order from 
his master to open all letters. I answered that I wished his 
punishment to be prolonged, but everything must depend upon 
your Serenity. J shall persevere in trying? to get some sentence 
passed. But it required all my efforts to obtain this little, so I cannot 
say what more may be expected. I spoke to the king, who announced 
his kindly intentions, and for his own honour, the duke’s only means 
to prevent an outcry against this tyrannical act, is*to obtain the 
man’s full release, as he is certainly quite innocent. But as his 
Majesty sent to tell me that after close examination he had been 
found guilty, and he had himself confessed it, because I believe, 
he had been ordered to do so, I cannot but ttveigh against him. 
Meanwhile, I humbly ask for your Excellencies’ commande, because 
this remaining a prisoner during the king’s pleasuge means that he 
will be set at liberig when the duke chooses ; and I repeat, that the 
king and the whole country disapprove of such a step, taken without 
consideration, as the object might have been attained without offending 
anyone. So everybody rails against the author, and abuses him 
infinitely more than I do, as I have never unBosomed myself on the 
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\ a 
subject to anyone out of regard for the public service and present 
events. : 

London, the 29th February, 1628. 

[Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.} 


762. At Whitehall, the 6th February. Present :— 


The President. The Earl of Morton. 

The Admiral.  ~ The Earl of Kelly. 

The Steward. Viscount Conway. 

The Chamberlain. ~* Baron Wimbledon. 

The Earl of Suffolk. Baron Grandison. * 

The Earl of Exeter. The Bishop of Durham. 

The Earl of Salisbury. The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Zar] of Bridgwater. The Treasurer. 

The Earl of Carlisle. The Comptroller. 


The Earl of Holland. . 
Pursuant to his Majesty’s order, notified to the board, it was thi: 
day ordered that %dward Ingam, prisoner by order of this Council 
in the prison of the Fleet, owing to complaints made by the 
Venetian ambassador, do remain prisoner during his Majesty’s 
pleaswre, be deprived of his place, be declared incapable of 
exercising any similar office and be bound to sue humbly to the 
ambassador upon his offence, and that the clerk of the Council 
do register this order in the Council’s book of causes. 
Signed : Tuomas Mzvnis. 
[Italian.] 


763. Atvisz Conrarrnt, Venetian Ambassador.in England, 
to the Doe and*Senare. by 


To continue the usual inconstancy parliament, has of late been 
in very great agitation. After the riot in Essex, the meeting was 
postponed until the 29th of April. In lieu of it, letters with very 
large privy seals were sent to the chief personages t obtain a con- 
siderable loan, and to the provinces demanding three subsidies within 
ten days, with the obligation to repay the money at the end of one 
year, under the plea that the requirements of the war did not allow 
them to swait the decision of parliament. This alteration was 
universally resented, more than can be told. Many of those from 
whom extravagant sums had been demanded, complained, and others 
refused to pay, being certain that much worse would befall in the 
provinces. In consequence of this, the Council again met several 


times. The original decision for parliament to meet on the 29th’ 


of March was confirmed, and the privy seals and writs for the loan 
were withdrawn. Every one tells me that they will not change their 
mind again, as to-morrow the king leaves fox, Newmarket, where he 
will remain until parliament meets. The duke stays in London, 
negatiating and working with all his might, so that the members 
returned for the-Lower House may be on his side. , But following 
the example of Essex, it is understood that many -other counties 
mean to return members, who,as they say, suffered for the country 
and its liberties by going to prison rather than pay the late subsidies, 
which were illegal. Opinions vary about the result. Those who 
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desire a tranquil settlement would wish tne people, who know the 
king’s affection for the duke; to renounce their accusations, and think 
of nothing but giving money. Others declare it would be @ violation 
of their liberties to tolerate abuses and not remove their cagise. It 
is"said that the king will protest at the opéning ipat. they are to debate 
nothing but the mere money grant, as otherwise he will exercise 
his prerogative and impose contributions. In short, the whole 
bulk of this great burden rests on a pivot; if it turns to good resolves, 
well and good, but vs not, it would have been better not to have 
provoked a contest, which may produce very serious disturbances. 

* The Dutch ambassadors extraordinary made their entry. The 
royal barges met them at Gravesend, but at the, Tower the coaches 
did not, as is usual, so they use mine, which was followed by many 
others. They complained of this proceedings and to make amends 
decided to make a second entry three days later. On Sunday last 
they had their first public audience, after a banquet in the Council 
Hall, which nowadays serves inatea of the usual board. They 
despatched the secretary of the Gmbassador in ordinary from 
Gravesend to France, according to arrangemeyt; as they had decided 
to make the same proposals to both Courts stmultancously. He 
crossed by a man-of-war belonging to the States, which they left for 
the purpose at the mouth of the Thames, as they could not obtain 
the passport for which they were asked. It is impossible to under- 
stand these cabals, for the king and the whole Court acknowledge 
the efforts of those who are exerting themselves for the peace, but the 
duke prevents the transmission of the letters, the two things being 
incompatible. So they obtained two ships from the States, which 
glways remath off this coast for the conveyance of their las pen 
‘und very much to their advantage, these will nots pass through the 
hands of others. 

The Earl of Denbigh went to Plymouth to hasten the fitting out 
of the ships, which will not be ready so soon as expected. They think 
ofasending sixty men-of-war, besides twenty-one transports with pro- 

visions. Possibly owing to this protracted delay they will no longer 
arrive in time, for some boats from La Rochelle, who have come 
Vither with the families of their crews report the passage of that 
channel to be very difficult since they sunk the ten ships, and it cannot 
be made except at high water, in small boats not too much laden. 
So unless the beating of the sga assist them, they apprehend the loss 
of La Rochelle. 

A survey has been made of all the ships in the Thames capable 
of being used as men-of-war. They found about sixty, carrying from 
fourteen to thirty guns, besides three very large East Indiamen. They 
all require many weeks for fitting out. This is the more difficult 
as the king iy Sotho the owners to bear the cost,and he has ordered 
them to hive these ships ready for the defence of the kingdgm and to 
oppose powerful hostile fleets which are preparing ig attack it. This 
system 1s adopted gd terrorem, but the parties concerned reply that 
they have no money, and that arrears of freight money and cosis 

“are still due to them. She intention is to form a large fleet, but I 
do not know how soon or in what manner, as they lack many 
necessaries, and above all sailors, who, in bands of from three to 
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four hundred commit many excesses all over London, taking food 
wherever they find it, with the excuse that they are dying of hunger, 
because the king does not pay them or give them their arrears. 
~ Neither will he allow them to take service where they could provide 
themselues better. One of these bands in particular made a violent 
aitack on Buckingham House and threw down the gates, so that the 
duke was compelled, at first by promises and then sword in hand 
to repel their audacity.” They persisted, using bludgeons and brickbats, 
until the king’s guard came up. They vow they will do even worse, and 
in the meantime the general discontent increases; even in the country, 
as the people are not accustomed to have soldiers biNeted on them 
at discretion and to endure the insolence to which they are necessarily 
subjected by such a system. If therefore the German cavalry comes, 
for whick they have already despatched Doulbier, and they introduce 
Scots and Irish, as they threaten, to curb the people, in case of exacting 
contributions, it will be with great risk and peril of insurrection, 
and may God grant that parliament quiet everything, as it would 

by granting the money without discussion. 

Cecil, who commanded the flect at Cadiz, has been made a member 
of the Council of State,* the number of councillors and titled persons 
being so constantly multiplied that they are no longer distinguishable 
from common people. : 

Gabor’s nephew is now here,t a youth who is on his travels, 
after having studied at Leyden. At Brussels the Infanta treated 
him with great honour. Here he has seen the king, and paid me 
a visit, which I returned with every mark of honour. His tutor 
was previously at Constantinople, when he was sent back to 
Transylvania with the interpreter of “the French.ambassador, 
abovt the stir in the ‘time of the Procurator Contérini and the 
Cavalier Giustinian, whom he commended as much as he complained 
of having been deceived by the promises of the English and Dutch 
ambassadors. He spoke to me at.great length, justifying the retreat 
of his master on account of the disunion of the othereprinces, and he 
will always have it at heart to break the peace between the Turks 
and the Imperialists. I assure him of your esteem for this prince 
and your determination to maintain a perfect friendship with 
him, as jou are convinced that his interests are those of the 
common cause. This young man will depart for France and 
then proceed to Italy and Venice, on his way back to Hungary. 

London, the 29th February, 1628. 

. [Italian ; the part in italics deciphered.) 
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* He was sworn of the Privy Council on the 4th February, old style. ?Dalton : 
Life and Times of Sir Edward Cecilpvol. ii. page 282. i 

+ Sir John Hippesley mentions his landing at Margate with six attendants, 
in a letter dated the 3rd February, 0.8. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1627-8, page 543. 
Cavazza in a despatch of the 4th March, calls him the Count of Hulst. 
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ANZOLO ConTARINI, Venetian Ambassador’ at Rome, to the 
Dogs and Senars.* 


A courier, arrived express to-day from France, brings word of 
some successes of the Most Christian against the English force. 
They made a new,attack upon the fort, bué the French being 
strengthened by fresh troops, they were driven back not only 
from the fort but from the island with heavy loss, the French 
taking prisoners some of the leading officers. The French 
ambassador went to the palace this morning to inform the 
cardinals, but I have not Heard of his going to the pope. The 
ambassador has informed many but has not sent to tell me, 
possibly because he thinks thig success against the English may 
not be welcome to your Serenity or possibly for some grudge 
against me. I note that the remarkable despatch with which 
they sent the courier cannot merely be to send the news, but to 
move the ambassador, upon this wave of success, to invite the 
pope to join in some enterprise against Ireland or elsewhere, as 
already planned. This would not*displease ,his Holiness, who 
is easily persuaded and carritd away. 

Rome, the 27th November, 1627. 

[Italian.] 
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In the series Miscejlanea di Atti Diversi, filza No. 125, at the 
Frari at Venice, there are some papers in English, bearing upon 
the Bishop of Chalcedon controversy. These are as follows :— 

(1) Copy of a letter Written to a Regular to a Tend beygnd 
the Sea to inform the Pope and cardinals about the 
authority which the Bishop of Chalcedon claims in 
England. Signed D.D. (? Don Daniel, alias Mr. Preston), 
antl dated the 24th August, 1627. 

This is the same as a paper at the Public Record Office, 
S.P. Dom., Charles I, vol. lxxiv, No. 106, The Venetian copy 
contains in addition a summarising clause at the end and’ t e 
suggestion that the pope should get the bishop to name the 
persons against’ whom “he takes exception, so that they may 
answer for themselves, and that the one found guilty, whether 
accuser or accused, be punished ; and that credit be not given 
to hearsay to the prejudice of the whole community. ‘The use of 
general expressions argues that the bishop and his chief officials 
bear no great good will to monks and regulars in general. There 
is also a copy of this paper in the Westminster Archives, vol. xx, 
No. 118. 

(2) Fragment of a letter addressed to,the Bishop of Chalcedon, 
beginning : “There is come to our hands a Iter of your 
lordship, dated Oct. 16, 1627.” 

This is the letter of the 10th Dec., 1628, vgl. xcix, No. 12, 
among the S.P. . It only goes down to page 8, line 11 of a: 
pamphlet of 53 pages, and stops sgort in the middle of a sentence. 

(3) Letter missive of the ishop of Chalcedon of the 7th Feb., 
1627, st. Ang., approving of the hearing of confessions 
by regular priests but only lite pendente. . 

Among 8.P. Dom., Charles I, vol. xcli, No. 66, and printed by 
Dodd: Church History, vol. iii, page 138. ‘ 

(4) A Brief |Answer to the Chiefest Objections which some 
Regulars make against the demanding of the Bishop of 
Chalcedon his Approbation, sent back to the Party from 
whence it'came, with a Brief Reply to satisfy him more 
fully concerning this Controversy between the said Bishop 
and the Regulars. . 

This might be called a Reply to the Answers. The Answer was 
not intended chiefly against the commen letter of the Regu- 
lars, writtep last December, but*only against a particular 

. lettek of DD. written last August, which he considers the 

” bishop willnever be able to angwer solidly. Hopes he will not 

answer it in the shuffling, calumnious, fraudufient manner 

that this man has this letfer of the Regulars. The answerer 

obscures difficulties, and by untruthful inventions weakens 

the* strength of his own objections. No reply really 
Wt. 8284, - § ¥ 39 
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needed, but writes that his correspondent may clearly 
see that the Regulars’ cause is like pure gold, which the 
more, it is epposed and examined the more clear and 
sincere it will still appear. : 

First objection is that the bishop’s authority is granted 
him upder the bare name of Faculty, meaning priestly 
power in the penitentigl court, since priests have been 
sent to help souls in non-Cathelic countries. 

This is not true; bishop’s power granted under the name 
of every faculty granted to thg Archpriest. The word 
faculty is not new, but ancient, and occurs frequently 
in the canons. _ 

Reply :! The objection not sincere ; a verbal quibble. The 
regular misrepresented. Where Catholic tribunals for 
ecclesiastical suits are. not permitted, faculty must mean 
priestly jurisdiction only for the soul, unless other words 
are added. The regular megnt by canons the Corpus 
Juris Canonici and not the %anons of Jater Councils. It is 
a paradox to contend that faculty js a clearer word than 
jurisdiction. 

Answer: The Council of Trent uses the sword faculties for 
power in the outward court and never for power in the 
penetential court. ‘ 

Reply: The regulars understand the bishop to claim to’. 
be ordinary of all England and Scotland, with all power 
in the external court over the lay Catholics of both king- 
domg, which ordinaries possess in Catholic dioceses. The « 
answerer may contend that all episcopal and priestly 
functions are to be reduced either to the intefnal or external 
court; Whatever he may say does not impugn assertion 
of thé regulars that the Bishop of Chalcedon has no power 
to punish apy lay Catholics in this kingdom. Argument 
of the Regular from the vague meaning of the word 
facultas. Untrue that the power of the bishop delegated 
to him in the same manner as to legates and nuncios; 
whose ordinary power is derived from the canons. 

Reply to further objections in the answer derived from. the 
procedure of the Council of Trent. : 

Answer: That the apestolic see under the name of facultie 
had granted the archpriest power in foro externo to correc 

" priests. . 

Reply: This not true. The archpriest had not power to 
correct any lay Catholic, but only secular priests. 

Answer: Evident from the pope’s brief that he meant to. 
gave the bishop power in foro externoe 

Reply :+The argument tells jnore against the bishop than 
for him, because the faculties so granted,were not absolute 
and complee, but only commodious and iffeomplete. Words 
of the brief imply that the Bishop of Chalcedon had not 
the office but Snly the ministry of a bishop. . 

Answer: Evident that the pope might without offence to 
God give English Catholics a bishép with power in foro 
externo, 
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ee 
Reply. True, but the pope only professed to help and 
telieve the Catholics. : : 
Answer: The pope gave the bishop authority because hé 
had great trust in his wisdom, integrity, fidglity, zeal and 
learning. 7 
Reply: These qualities also make gen fit spiritual pastors, 
The first archpriest was chosen for the like, but only had 
authority in the external court. What conceit will the 
pope have of the virtue, learning, and wisdom of this 
bishop, when he un@erstands what an uncharitable oath, of 
obedience he exacts and how he claims authority over 
the Catholics in, the external court, and to urge regulars 
who have been approved for England by the pope’s 
authority to ask his approbation, and how he has raised 


this unnecessary contention, without showing authentically | 


his commission, as he was bound to do before he could 

exercise my authority over them. , 

wer : 

ordinaries. 

Reply: The objection answered before bythe Regular, 
snamely, that while the archpriest had some greater 
faculties than ordinaries they had not‘all the faculties which 
ordinaries have for the internal court of conscience. The 
words were added to give the bishop leave to confirm, 
consecrate holy oils, and exercise all other episcopal 
functions which are comfortable, but not penal. The arch- 


‘priests had power to inflict some few punishments on, 


the secular priests ; but ‘this concerns them orly and not 
‘the regulars ; but even the secular priests will not admit 
him to be really their ordinary. . 

Answer: The appeal to the nuncio shows that the bishop 


was made a judge in primg instantia, 


Reply : He was not made a*judge over the lay Catholics, but 


only over the secular priests. Unlikely the pope, knowing 
the state of the Catholics in this kingdom, ,would force 
them to apply to a tribunal in foreign parts. It- more 
likely implies that the bishop was sent to take the place of 
the archpriest. : 

Answer: The nuncie in France said it was never doubted 
in Rome but that the regulars ought to ask the bishop’s 
approbation. 

Reply : Incredible, unless he means the regulars who arrived 
after the bishop, the others being approved by the pope. 
Besides, divers regulars here had notice from their 
superiors at Rome that the bishop hag nothing to do with 
them. Hag heard from Rome that some leading cardinals, 


please them, and it was quite impracticable. ,Had als 
heard that the cardinals*consider his external contentious 
court a mere madness, and his pretended ecclesiastical 
hietarchy a thing in the air, 


faculties of archpriests far exceed those of . 


» 
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pace 


Answer: Argument not from, the Bare word faculties, but 
from the faculty granted to the archpriests. ‘ 
Reply: As befpre, the brief only signifies such things as are 

comnfodious and comfortable. ; 

Answer: II] to call episcopal poWer ing foro externo merely 
penal or odious. © ’ 

Reply : “Disingenuous ; to compare episcopal power with 
statutes which are merely peng] is to compare chalk with 
cheese, 

Answer: Certain acts ‘aot really penal; analogy of surgeon. 

Reply : Nothing to the purpose, only an attempt to disgrace 
the regular, who only said that penal ppwer in foro externo 
may be used in some dctions which are penal and odious 
to some persons.* Even the action’ cited may be penal 
to some persons. 

Answer: Did Christ when he gave to Peter the power of 
the keys, or the Holy Ghost when He appointed bishops, 
or St. Paul when he comménded Titus to appoint priests, 
institute a merely penal and odious power? Is the power 
of a king or a general merely penal, a shepherd or a po ie? 

Reply : Gass a great preacher made ea sermon before 
King James, and after he had propounded his text he went 
wandering up and down with a rhetorical flourish to other 
matters not belonging to his text. When he had ended 
and came to do obeisance, as the custom is, the king said 
to him: In the name of God, man, was the plague in thy 
text that thou durst not come near it? ‘The same may 
be afplied to’ this preacher. His chief objections are 
fictions forged out of his own brain, not’made by the 
regulars he pretends to answer. 

“Answer: The power in foro externo is favourable to the 
bishop, and, therefore to the English Catholics, and is 
rather to be’extended than restrained. : 

Reply: Answer shows ignorance of canon law or something 
worse. The bishop’s power not granted as a favour to 
himself, but as a favour to the English Catholics. 

Answer: Episcopal authority in foro externo not prejudici: 
to any man ; is instituted by Christ. 

Reply : This merely tomake the regular odious to Catholics, 
He never argued against episcopal authority per se. He 
only said it might be prejudicial under certain circum- 
stances. The fault not in the authority, but in those who 
exercise it without warrant. The bishop knows if the 
majority of the leading English Catholics thought the 
authority he claimed was prejudicial to them or not.’ 
He is likely to know it more, and what dissensions it has 
already caused’ between the'secular clergy, the laity and 
the religioys orders which may lead" to the further 
persecution of Catholics by the State. Canon law not 
binding in countries where not received; not so divine 
law. The external court is jure canonico, and differs from 
episcopal authority, which is jure dévino. . 

Answer and reply on the question of the right of regulars 
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to hear confession, with or without bishop’s approbation. 

The reply insists that the bishop is not an ordinary, and his 
contention would invalidaté all abselutions given in England 
since the bull of Pius V by any priest befere the bishop 
cime. The regulars stand upon possession. 

Answer: The Council of Trent insists on approbation. 

Reply: The regulars have had their approbation from the 
pope. The Council of Trent not binding in countries 
where not received. Bishop admitted this in decree of 
clandestine marriage. . i 

Answer: They might as well plead possession against all 
Bishops hereafter, when God shall send Catholic times. 

Reply: A strange inference, seeing the different state of 
regulars herefrom, the regulars in Catholic countries, and 
from the regulars who shall live here in Catholic times. 

Answer: Regulgrs claim to be curates, with charge of souls, 
and therefoye exempt from approbation, but they cannot 
produce any brief, or bull giving them such charge. 

Reply*: All priests may hear confession and give absolution, 
on condition that they have a parochial benefice or be 
approved by the bishop. The regulars already approved 
by the chief bishop. They also have a parochial heccties 
so far as the principal part, the cure of souls, is concerned. 
They are rather apostolical than parochial curates, 
Resemble chartulary judges appointed by the emperors. 
It might equally be contended that the apostles were not’. 
curates. : * 

Answer: In the time of the great plague and since some of . 
the regulars denied that they had curam animarum. 
Decided by the canonists that friars have not; while 
regulars will not. admit bishops to be ordinary, 
extraordinario modo, they wll make themselvgs ordinaries, 
ordinario modo. 

Reply : What some regulars said during the plague importeth 
nothing. Does the canonist mean that no*regulars in 
England have cure of souls? This cannot be absolute, 
or apply to those canonically made parish pwiests or 
bishops, or to those sent by the pope to convert inadstad 
They do not make themselves to be ordinaries, but extra- 
ordinary pastors to convert and help all souls. Conse-. 
quently they are exempt from the examination and appro- 
bation of inferior bishops or ordinaries until the supreme 
bishop shall ordain the contrary. . 

Having sent this reply to the answer which he sent, hopes 
hé will examine them both impartialty, and then makes 
no deubt hé will see the regulars’ cause is just, and the 
‘more their adversaries seek to disgrace them by charging 
them with conduct ill beseerfing Catholics, th§ more ¢hey 
will disgrace themselves apd their cause with all intlifferent 
and judicious Catholics. 

7 Signed : Your loving ica P 
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1626. NOTES FOR RELAZIONE.* 


Bibl S.Marco, French expelled by Buckingham ‘in order to possess queen 
Cod. 1126, entirely, the ladies and sonie of the duke’s relations being intro- 
duced to, serve her. j 

The wealmess of France published on every side; shewn by 
the treatment of their allies at Monzon; effort to incite the 
republic and Savoy to a union and to show‘that they can uphold 
affairs without France. 

This is mere trifling, because the king has no money ; he is also 
the enemy of Spain as well as enemy of France ; he has not the 
love of his subjects ; the ill-feeling increased by the dissolution 
of parliament, with the punishment of those who spoke most 
freely about privileges and the imprisonment of Arundel, because 
he spoke for the parliament, under the protext of his son’s 
marriage. The king was accuser and judge. 

The French who left the queen’s service demanded an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves. They demanded the return of 
money lent to the queen, saying she was exceedingly poor. The 
Bishop of Mande wished to remain in England, but was not 
allowed. 

The English were pleased at the expulsion of the Frenche who 
- 
behaved badly. 

They try to obtain money by sending out notes asking for 
loans, about 500 in number. 

They offer the property of the crown for sale, but no one 
wants to buy it, because the king cannot alienate it without 
the approval of parliament. The efforts to find money increase 
their difficulties, because they aim at destroying the fundamental 
laws of the realm. 

Bassompierre and Tilliéres nominated 40 go to England to 
settle about the expulsion of the French. 

Montagu went to France, to intimate that the king would not 
receive Tilliéres or anyone else who had been in the queen’s 
service. 

They re-coin the pounds, but the people will not take them, 
and so the king gets little advantage from it. 

Pensions are suspended, but it is of little use amid so many 
embarragsments. 6 





* From among the Contarini papers and headed .Per la Relazion® ; these are 
obviously the rough notes of Alvise Contarini for a relation of England which 
he never seems to havg written. It consists of twelve closély written pages, in & 
very crabbed and tiny hand, with numerous ebbreviations, making it most 
difficult to read, and parts are practically illegible. Barozzi and Berchet have 
printed @ tiny portion, Relaziont Venete Serie IV, Vol. unico Inghilterra, pages 
287, 288. It belongs to this volume, becaure although Contarini remained in 
Englend until August, 1629, he does not seem to have added any further notes 

iter 1627. 
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There ard no revolts, because the kingdom has no fortresses, 
and there is no leading man at hand to foment them... 
Carleton went to France to justify the, expulsion of the French, 


The Spaniards whisper about peace if they will abandon the 
Dutch. ° 
The King of England instinctively avoids all arduous and 
difficult business. ‘ 

Montagu not admitted into France, not even to offer con- 
gratulations,about Mongieur’s marriage. Duchess of Chevreuse 
banished from Court... . 

King would like to help Denmark, but cannot. 

Must avoid being taken at sea, because no way of restitution. 
Legal pr&ceedings as to whether it is lawful booty or no take a 
long time and are very corrupt ; the costs are exorbitant, and 
without some present one incurs more serious injuries. The 
Dutch, French, Hamburgers and others have found this out, 
besides, the Venetians. . 

At the. beginning of* the disputes with France, Buckingham 
inclined to peace with Spain, but the Spaniards did not respond, 
because the game was too propitious for them. They captured 
ships from their enemies daily, even off the English coasts, and 
were sure that the English could not hurt them, owing to the 
straitness in the kingdom and the differences between the king 
and his people. The rupture with France, the assistance to the 
Huguenots, which weakened both kingdoms, and upon this they 
me their designs for universal monarchy and their plans against 

taly. 

caontittenis demanded the re-instatement of thé French. 

Weakness of the duke. All decisions changed several times. 
This due to never being sure of money. i 

England ruined Germany, first over the provision for the 


“Palatine of the crown of Bohenlia, then by delusovy negotiations 


and finally by failing in promises for the wars. . 

French and English naturally antipathetic, more than other 
nations. Trade, proximity, the Huguenots in France and the 
Catholics n England make this alienation incurable. 

King James made much of the Scots and adopted theit customs 
more than the English ones. The present king is close fisted 
(scarso) with them. He has never been crowned, a necessary 
thing ; he has never summoned their parliament ; he has talked 
of incorporating church property with the crown, which was 
mostly divided among the nobles at the change of religion, so 
this could not be done without a great disturbance. The Scots 
are resclute and fierce. They are not friendly with the English and 
prefer the French. . 

The English plunder ships af sea ; the French seize all English 
property. . 

Bassompierre arranged for the reinstatement vf _a Bishdp, 
six priests, excluding Jesuits* a chamberlain, two ladies of the 
bedchamber, and forty to fifty others. They promised relief for 
the Cathdlicg from pnereeention Wa andenick ah. lo 8 
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the remaining 400,000 crowns “of the do‘wry, if the English, in 
parliament, assigned 40,000 crowns yearly to the queen. «The 
English found themselves in a worse position by this agreement, 
because the French did not respond, owing to fresh humeurs. 

The permission to go privateering is most pernicious, because 
when they get to sea they want to,recoup themselves from friends 
as well as enemies. 

Bassonipierre only settled appearanges, not essentials, because 
he left the question of the negotiations untouched.. The English 
complained that they wantéd advantages for the Catholics in 
England, and said nothing about the Huguenots in France or 
about French interests in Germany. Bassompierre became too 
intimate (si strinse troppo) with the duke for the adjustment. 
He tried to win him the queen’s favour, and that made him 
suspect to the Court of France. 

hey wanted five subsidies from the people. They replied 
that they would not discuss it, unless parliament was summoned. 
The king wanted to compel them, but with little success, though 
some paid out of fear. The lawyers would, not subscribe to the 
payment for fear that parliament would punish them, although 
when. they entered their offices they swore not to consent to any 
payment of money without parliament. 

Bassompierre left without settling anything except the queen’s 
household. . 

England would like Gabor and Baden to fake the field . . . 

After Bassompierre left, they decided Buckingham should go 
to France to settle the naval disputes, to secure advantages for 
the Huguenofs, who had made the last peace with the king under 
the interposition of the English ambassadors, ¢o ‘whom many 
satisfactions were promised for them, but never carried out. 
To oBtain better information about these matters they fetched 
Soubise to Court, who had never been to the king since he took 
refuge in England, to avoid offending France. Buckingham 
went on that embassy to renew his amours with the Queen of 
France, to obtain the release of Chevreuse and to be safely out of 
the way at the meeting of parliament. But this did not avail 
him, because the people suspected that he was sent for amorous 


’ affairs rather than the welfare of Christendom; that England 


would: receive more injury from his prodigality than advantage | 
from his negotiations; that they knew everything depended 
upon and originated with the Duke of Savoy, whose fancies 
and intrigues Buckingham had always imitated, and his Highness, 
offended with France over the treaty of Italy, was pricking at 
the throat of that kingdom by his plans and intrigues. 
Bassompierre’s treaty was disowned in France on his return, 
although ke showed that he had not exceeded his instguctions. 
The French, dismissed from the service of the Queen of ingland, 
some 500 persons dependent on the Richelieu faction, constituted the 
-mest obvious cause. A more secret one was to ruin the Huguenots 
from their knowledge of the weakness of the English, who were 
not strong enough to save their friends.. Hostilities occurred over 
reprisals at sea, with the seizure of English tapital arid of quite 
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500 English ships. that were lading at Bordeaux, amounting to 
over 500,000 crowns, besides the value of the ships, the sailors 
and the guns. The French could offer no resistance to the 
English at seg, who made much booty, and answered the French 
measuras by ordering the seizure of all French goods and issuing: 
letters of ‘marque against the French. These circumstances 
stopped Buckingham’s journey to France, increased the quarrel and 
practically began war. This was really due to the secret designs , 
of Richelieu against the Huguenots, based on the information 
of the expelled French ort the weakness of England. In England 
it was fomented by the contempt Buckingham théught France 
‘showed him, by the disavowal of Bassompierre, by the Dukes of 
Savoy and Lorraine, who were very ill pleased with France and 
tried to éhgulph her in internal broils, and by the representations 
of the Huguenots, through whom Buckingham thought to win 
favour with the Puritan party. It was easy to win Buckingham, 
and the Abbot Scaglia was sent, who had a grudge against 
Richeligu for not*getting the red hat for him, of which he was 
ambitious, though opposed by the Cardinal of Savoy, if not by 
his master. The abbot, by the will of God, became very intimate 


‘with Buckingham, put straight the weakness of England, and 


with great ease, by deceiving Buckingham, got three fleets 
prepared. He also made use of the Duchess of Chevreuse, who 
was expelled from Court from suspicion of complicity in a conspiracy 
against the king, and had withdrawn to Lorraine, where she 
contrived to gain an illicit influence over the duke. She had 
previously done the same with Buckingham and perhaps with the 
King of France himself, to whom she made a sogry return for 
his amorous courtesies: : 

The Spaniards seized the Opportunity of proposing to the 
French a joint war against England, suggesting an attack on 
Ireland, on condition of each ping his own conquests. On 
the other side they professed a teaning to peace with the English, 
in order to encourage them against France, the game being entirely 
in their hands. - 

The English Catholics wished to pay money to the king to 
escape the visitation of their houses and the subjection to pur- 
suivants or spies. There are some 10,000 of that faith in’England< 
The Catholics are heavily burdened, the king gains very little, 
but the ministers enrich themselves at the expense of those 
‘peor things. 

* * * 


The Spaniards propose an accommodation through the Infanta . 
and Rubens. The king knew nothing about it. 


The Dutch, foreseeing the Proposals Carleton would make to 
them, offered their interposition for a reconciliation with Ftanée ; 
but this was based upon their*own interests. . . . Denmark also 
offered his interposition, but ‘the-Huguenots and his relationship 
to Englarid rendered him suspect to the French. 
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Fleet prepared. Rumours against Frdnce, Isle de Ré, Brest, 
islands of Garonne, of burning ships in port to deprive the French 
of the means of attacking England. 4,000 infantry could not do 
much. England being in no position to give great help» 

Savoy played hjs own game best of alle He promised the 
Spaniards to induce England toemake peace with them. He 
promised England to help Rohan and the disturbances in France ; 
above all he negotiated with the Exglish for a powerful fleet 
to overawe the Genoese in his dispute with them about 
Zuccarelio. The Spaniards 6ffered ships,to the French. 

* Buckingham’s hatred was, however, against the cardinal, and 
he wanted to hurt him at sea. He devoted his chief attention 
to scouring the seas, and thus rendered the French more subject 
to England, but as more than one of the Frénch ships was found 
carrying the goods of various friends, it was decreed that any 
goods found on French ships should be seized, and sypply the 
shortage of money by means of the bogty. To the merchants who 
applied to the king for compensation“for their goods sold in France, 
they gave letters of marque to*go privateering against the French, 
and in this way the king relieved himself of compensating them. 
This constitutes the most difficult matter to accommodate. 

The Dutch were pressed hard by the English to declare them- 
selves on the plea that it was a matter of religion for the Huguenots, 
but they insisted on remaining neutral in order to be mediators. 

It is noteworthy that when Buckingham only wanted a company 
of 100 gentlemen on horse for his guard for the Ré expedition, 
it was difficult in all England to find arms for them, such was 
their defenceless state in troops of that kind. 7 ° 
” Private subsidies from lords and earls; crown lands pledged. 
Many, months wasted in obtaining money, but with little or no 
result. Sale of booty. ~ 

The fleet being ready, it remained to find an honourable pretext 
fortusing it. Every effort was made to stir up trouble in France, 
with Monsieur, the Count of Soissons, with Savoy and Lorraine, 
and to arouse the Huguenots, on whom, chiefly encouraged 
by the brothers Rohan and Soubise and their followers, they 
based their hopes. The Huguenots in general were very per-* 


° plexed at that time. They knew that Soubise and some others 


of their leaders were tradipg upon religion for their personal 
advantage. They had stirred England to move under the 
pretext that the cause was hers since the Most Christian had 
not kept his promises to their party. The English lost prestige 
by their operations, Failure due to the feebleness of the attack, as 
they only landed 460 to 500 horse, owing to their lack of money ; 
to Buckingham’s inexperience ; to the interests of a favourite 
not to remain oo long away from the king. . . . e 
Carleton was sent to Holland to justify the-steps taken by 
the English against France, on the grounds of the disavowal of 
- Bassompierre, the rejection of Buckingham, the intention of the 
French to strengthen” themselves at sea and to reduce the 
Huguenots. He tried to get the Dutch to declare for England 
or remain neutral. He had orders to sugge&t a reconciliation in 
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order to Ill the French, to sleep. This agreed with Scaglia’s 
plans, under pretext of a reconciliation to intimidate the Genoese 
in the interests of Savoy. . 7 

Refer to my offices with the duke when Bugkingham sailed 
with the fleet, shown in my letter,No. 84 to the republic.* 

The King of Denmark, England’s yncle, apart from this tie, 
may be called an unfortunate friend, becayse England launched: 
him in the affairs of Germany. He is creditor for 6 million'franes. 
He obtained troops in plenty from England and Scotland, and’ 
could scarcely get them elsewhere after the defeat. The English — 

_are necessarily friends of Denmark, because of the passage of the 
Sound and the trade jn the Baltic, Poland, Muscovy and Danzig. 
The value of Norway for the building of ships and the other 
materials from Hamburg, Lubeck. 

On the 2nd July, 1627, Buckingham took leave of the king 
at Soduich, a pleasure resort five miles from Portsmouth. The 
king gave him, the* greatest assurances of affection, and wished 
before shis departure to arrange about the commanders of the 
succour which was to follow at a short interval. The fleet sailed 
on Sunday, the 4th July. It was composed of 90 ships ; 42 armed 
ones} including 7 royal galleons with 40 bronze guns and 500 
sailors on each; 30 merchantmen with 20 guns and 60 to 100 
sailors each; 14 Dutch ships; 34 Scottish colliers to carry 
munitions, horses etc.; 7 infantry regiments of 900 men well 
armed, mixed with new troops ; 300 horses, besides 16 for coaches 
and 6 parade ones for the duke. The duke was generalissimo ; 
the Earl of Lindsay Vice-Admiral, the Jarl of Denbigh third, and 
Sir [William] Arvi foprth. Soubise sailed with the fleet, but 
witHout a command, although he was director of everything. They 
sailed towards La Rochelle and the Islands. , : 

In England they have the finest and best money to be seen 
in the world. The gold is made pf Spanish pistoles ; the silver of 
reals. The money is coined ih very small quantity and for the 
requirements of very few, rather than for the common use of all. 
There are some silver mines in Wales, in additioy to the reals, 
but in very small quantity. ... ‘ 

Nothirtg pleases them better than arbitrament between the 

two crowns. The English like to play off France agafnst Spairty 
just as the French fear an accommodation between Spain and 
England. : : 
* Savoy tries to negotiate an accommodation. He offers 
Villefranche as a free port to both, in order to intimidate the 
Genoese. He wants to take away the trade from Leghom. But 
the difficulty of disposing of goods at Villefranche, the demand 
for liferty of conscience and for security from the bankers have 
prevented him from succeeding. * 

In the’ king’s need for money, they offered the Catholics to 
touch their goods only, and to make one contribytion only, but 
they preferred to pay according to the old assessment, Which is 
only a third. of the sum. 





* Vol. xx of this Calendar, No. 326. 
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At the first news of the renewed préparations of England, 
the French also sent troops towards La Rochelle, so that. when 
the English fleet sailed the people there vacillated, some inclining 
to England and some to the king. t * 

rom young Montagu, sent by Buckinghamsto Savoy, Lorraine 
and elsewhere, to make trouble én France, Savoy obtained a 
paper made for him by the King of Great Britain for the accom- 
modation with France. Savoy hoped ¢o profit from the arbitra- 
ment, but he gave support to Soissons. This arrangement caused 
the Venetian ambassadors to ‘be very cautious about offering inter- 
position, but after a long time, when appealed to by ministers, 
they called attention to the advantage of uxion between the 
two crowns. e 

The English have no agreement with pirates like the Dutch, 
but defend themselves by force, and the Companies send from 
12 to 14 ships at a time, all well armed, which frighten the pirates. 

Savoy wishes to use his intimaty with England to obtain the 
title of king, but the king recognised that it was not his business 
to concern himself in such mafters. . 

On the 22nd of July, after the English had been repulsed with 
the loss of 500 slain in their first attempt, they lanfled in the Isle of 
Ré, and on the 25th laid siege to St. Martin, where the French 
had about 2,000 foot and 1,000 horse under M. de Toras. Although 
they had ample warning, the fort was ill supplied with provisions 
and in danger of succumbing to famine. 

The Rochellese received the English sick, and helped them at 
first, but they could do no more, because the king closed them 
in, and they had to attend to their own defence. ~ , . 

Although things were going well for the English, the people 
did not rejoice, and in spite of the accounts printed by the king 
and Buckingham’s supporters of a thousand advantages, yet 
these would not extinguish the flames of hatred against the 
duke. m 

When the English landed in the Isle of Rhé, Lord Carleton 
arrjved in Holland with orders, among other things, to find out 
the intentions of the Dutch about some proposals for peace or 
truce made by the Spaniards to England *through Rubens, a 
famous painter of Antwerp, not because they wished to conclude 
anything, but in order to encourage the English to proceed against 
the French in. the confidence of arranging peace with Spain. 
When the landing took place at Ré, they considered it as open 
war, which agreed with the wishes of the wisest, . 

The Spaniards considered the nearness of the Isle of Ré to 
the coasts of Spain, and that if the English took possession and 
kept a certgin number of ships there they coul4 scour the coasts 
of Spain and prevent intercourse with Dunkirk, Hamberg and 
other northern parts. “As they did not want eremies so near, 
they would have toemake Peace or a serious alliance with the 


#rench, which was contrary to their policy of weakening France, 


at @ moment when circumstances favoured them in Italy, 


disturbed by the hostilities between ‘Savoy, and Genoa, with 
their ambitions in Mantua, for which the French Duke of Nevers 
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was a claimnt. Their artifice was clearly shown by their offer of 
ships and assistance to the Most Christian, under the head 
of religion.* y . E 

They considered that although the iritroduction of peace or @ 
truce would bring about the immediate ruin df the republic, 
owing to religiousedifferences which would break out at once, 
yet they took into consideration that“they had little help from 
the two crowns, and Were fearful of breaking with either of them, 
with their nearness and the interests of trade, owing to the claims? 
of both upon them without regard for their neutrality, over- 
whelmed by excessive expenditure .. . with the Pritice of Orange 
disinclined for quietness, and doubtful of the intentions of England.+ 

The Spaniards also considered that the English would do them 
more hafm, because of the fleet and the fear of lack of gold, while 
their object was to separate the Dutch from both crowns. But 
it did not matter, because the English did not take the island. 

For England, there was the consideration of the quarrel of the 
duke with the “French ; the impossibility of keeping up a war 
with Frayce and Spainsat the same time; the damage to English 
trade in Spain; the hostilities committed by the Dunkirkers 
so near the kingdom ; the slight loss suffered by the Spaniards, 
who traded under the name of other nations. The laws of the 
country give greater authority to the King of England in a war 
with ga than with any other country. The hope that 
parliament would contribute more readily against the French, 
owing to the natural antipathy. 

The Spaniards encourage the idea of peace with England by 
releasing imprisoned sailors, by allowing letters to pass, by 
fivoaring all those going to Piedmont. 

The English found St. Martin strong; they wished to push 
their trenches close to prevent succour. Thef therefore asked 
for a reinforcement of 5,000 men, but lack of money delayed this. 
The Earl of Holland had command, and they propesed afterwards, 
to take the island of Oleron, important as commanding the 
mouths of the Loire and Garonne, and producing large revenues 
from the salt: works of Oleron and Brouage. 

While matters were doubtful the Dutch thought fit to offer 
their interposition. Joachim made the overtures, to Whom the 
king replied that if the French made the first advances he would 
come to a decision, a haughty answer based on the hope of taking 
tke islands ; which was so strong that they were drafting decrees, 
one for declaring open war and issuing a printed manifesto, the 
other for giving La Rochelle greater freedom and allowing ‘free 
trade on the islands of Ré and Oleron, which anciently pertained 
to the crown of England. But some of the wiser ones ‘said that 
before issuing such decrees they ought to make sure of the capture, 
which was still doubtful. . . 

Ambassadors of Denmark ca on purpose to represent the 
plight of their king, as he could no longer look for help frém the 
eae a he ee eg a eae 





* The last sentence is from the margiy. 
+ This garagraph is out of place and should be transposed with the one 
preceding it, 
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friendly crowns, because Tilly had crossed the Elbe and was 
pushing him hard. They also made the most of the doubtful 
Issue in the islands. They wanted the king to direct Carleton 
in Holland to assent to negotiate peace with France- They 
thought they could obtain some words from éheir king’s nephew 
to obtain a response from Frances whither he was going. They 
spoke to the king and begged him to consent to some compromise 
with France, as their king had taker. up the war in Germany 
for the sake of England. The king replied, speaking of the 
affronts received from Franée and his obligation to avenge them 
if the French did not keep the promises made to the Huguenots 
under his guarantee. He assured them he wauld not forget his 
uncle ; but actually he did nothing. 

When Buckingham entered the island he at once published 
a manifesto, laying all the blame for the rupture on the non- 
fulfilment of the promises to the Huguenots, and the determination 
of the king to defend them ; but the rgal reasons were the private 
quarrels of the favourites. $ - 

Ships left England to prevent the passage of some galleons 
bought by the ‘Most Christian at Amsterdam. One of them, 
the St. Esprit, bought by Toras, was captured in the port of 
Amsterdam, laden with arms, and taken to England, where the 
arms were deposited in the Tower of London. 

Buckingham solicits help, which is promised, but the lack of 
money prevents its realisation. This and the scanty support 
he received from the Huguenots prevented a favourable issue 
at_fort St. Martin. 

When Gregory XV instituted the congregation de propaganda 
jide at Rome, he decided to send to England a bishop in partibus 
tnfidelium to rule the flock there instead of an archpriest. The 
pope had two objects in this, one general, to console the Catholics 
and perform confirmation and other episcopal offices ; the other 
to avoid the disorder’ introduced by the Jesuits there both by 
taking away from the other regulars the collections made by 
eyery one throughout the kingdom and using them for the support 
of their own houses and colleges in Flanders, where many English 
flock for the education of their children and for the laudables 
purpose of confirming them in the true faith. The alms collected 
in some years amounted toe 20,0001. sterling and more, and it 
seems they were appropriated by the Jesuits in the kingdom 
to such an extent that they became rich as the other regulars 
grew poor. As time went on the bishop proposed to extend the 
scope of his office, and he declared that no priest, secular or 
regular, should administer the sacrament to Catholics without 
his permigsion. He also proposed to set up a tacit form of 
chancery whenee should issue excompnunications, approhgtions of 
testaments, dispositions of laws, . . . of the houses of Catholics, 
etg. So far as the aglministration of the Sacrament was concerned, 

.the bishop was not without reason on his side, as... some 
sacriligious persons g?ve themselves the title of priests and 
administer the sacraments and other offices in the houses of. 
Catholics, and under the pretext of religion they took possession 
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so to speal, of those houses and did their will, marrying the 
children and conducting the internal arrangements at their 
pleasure, not . . . the father and mother of the family to have 
. . . for prayers and other pious works. The regulars at once 
opposed the bishop’s decree stropgly, maintainifig that it was 
contrary to the cagons for a bishop to be ordinary of an entire 
kingdom in parte heretico, where the’ laws against the Church 
compel him to Xeep in hiding ; and he can do nothing except with. 
those Who are open Catholics. They maintain that his approval 
is neither possible nor fiecessary, since the apostolic missions,’ 
so they call them, are sent from Rome, and, they do not perform 
the Sacraments unless they first obtain recognition from their 
superiors, and so no religious needs to have recourse in England - 
for furtifer authorisation in anything. They add that many 
Catholics, who keep their faith secret in order not to lose their’ 

, goods... would not make themselves known either to the 
bishop or to thg regular clergy, but keep a religious and maintain 
the utmost secrety. They want the bishop to confine himself 
to the confirmations and the superintendence of the priests and 
not to command the regulars. Each of these two factions writes 
its own decrees. The schism once entered among the Catholics 
here may spread to. other countries as well, and a beginning of 
schism is dangerous to the Church of God unless provision is 
made in good time. It dismays Catholics and makes the heretics 
mock. 

An ambassador from Denmark came to arrange peace between 
the two crowns, with the more insistence because of the pressure 
of the Austrians upon their king; but in repeated audiences 
they*received no satislactory reply from the king or Council, 
only complaints against France. They saw the king was hopeful 
of winning fort St. Martin, and that he had prorflised Buckingham 
not to engage in any negotiations during his absence. In this 
way the king had surrendered his own freedom. Accordingly 
the ambassadors decided to go to France to see if they could do 
something there towards an accommodation. Byt seeing the 
difficulties, they gave up the task and devoted themselves to 
trying tc» obtain some assistance for their master. It seems 
also that the King of England refused the interposition of his uncles 
showing that it was all due to the favourite’s pique against 
Richelieu, and that by capturing the islands he expected to 
supply the needs of his master and fortify himself against 
parliament. 

At Leghorn there are substantial merchants who immediately 
buy the goods and ships are unloaded at once. At Villefranche 
it would not be so, and there would always be danger of the duke 

, - scheming to raisemoney. The king inclinesto gratify his Highness 
because his present interests require it ; but the merchants are 
strongly opposed, even to transfgrring that portion of the trade 
which has been interrupted with Marseilles owing to the war.” 

The Spaniards send ships tnder the pretence of helping the 
Most Christian-against the Hugeenots. From them the English 
get the idea that the pope is arranging a league of religion, which 
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Richelieu would accept because he is a éardinal, and they would 
build upon the treaty of Monzon, so that the two crowns united 
would impose their will on all the rest of Europe. This announce- 
ment merely aimed at interesting the Dutch and all the others 
of the same party... . a 

The idea of.a league of religion excited by the promises to the 
cardinal was credited the more. because of Father Berulle of the 
Oratory, deeply distrusted by the English, when he had been 
confessor to the queen, and considered more Spanish than French, 
more religious than a politician, though -he might use religion to 
win honours of every kind. . 

The Danish ambassadors would also ‘have gene to Italy if they 
had had money, but they were in need, and the king had to succour 
them. 

Fort St. Martin relieved. Colonel Boros killed. Buried ‘in 
London with great honour. He always advised abandoning 
the enterprise after scouring the islands and supplying La Rochelle. 
He foretold the disasters which subsequently overtook his country- 
men through Buckingham’s oPstinacy in hie hopes of winning the 
fort. He knew well what was needed to achieve this, because 
the delay had invigorated the defence. ‘ 

The English prefer trading at Venice to Leghorn, owing to the 
convenience of Germany being near. 

The French saw through the artifices of the Spaniards, especiall: 
when they saw them inclined to come to terms with England, 
and when Sobl went to England, who really went to spread ideas 
of peace. The French would not treat while enemies were within 
their borders, the English not until the issue ofthe fort? was 
decided, and so the ambassadors of Holland anf Denmark could 
do nothing in spite of their desire for a reconciliation between 
the two crowns and impelled by their own interests... . 

Abbot Scaglia was driven from France owing to his bad relations 
with the favourite, Richelieu, the ill opinions of that realm which 
he disseminated and his relations with the king’s enemies because 
he did not find Richelieu so ready to help him to get the red hat, 
for which he was most anxious. He also encountered strong 
Opposition at Rome, where neither he, the ‘duke, his master, nor 
the Cardinal of Savoy was acceptable to the Barberini, the 
ruling family. ...He carae to England with the title‘ of 
ambassador extraordinary to congratulate King Charles on his 
accession. This pleased the king and profited hinz, as he made 
50,000 francs merely by the export of hides. He became most 
intimate with the favourite, and he also had correspondents in 
France, so that Buckingham valued his advices more thar any 
other information. This and many other cifcumstances caused 
him to bé expelled from the Cours of France. He thereupon 
obtained a commission from his master to. proczed to Flanders, 
where he tried to oreate the impression that he was negotiating 


. acomposition between the Spaniards and English. From Brussels 


he went to. Holland, with the same ostensible object, but really to 
alarm the Genoese With the naval forces of those States. He 
arrived in England on the Ist October, 1627, without the character 
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of ambassadr, with no definite negotiations or objects except 
to gain some advantage from his intimacy with Buckingham. He 
was well received, and under “such eppearances cloaked his 
Poisonous feelings against France, against which he hoped to 
strike sme blow. With this intent he backed the ideas of 
Buckingham, who ®adily believed him: Every day he reported 
some disorders from ‘France, and when these did not come he 


. prelate, contrary to the maxims of his profession and of lering 


Kindness, brings fire and not water; but this fire soon loses its 

force through*the weakness of the English, owing to their bad 

behaviouy, and through the operations in the other direction of 

the Dutch ministers, not from private interests, but from. their 

zeal for the public cause. a : 
[Ztalian.] 
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Abbas, Shah of Persia: ¢ 
defeated by, the Great® Mogul, 
260 ; Engli understanding 
with, 400, 401. 
Turks esteem English because of 
relations with, 547. 
Abbot, George, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury : 
stroined relations with Bucking- 
ham, 33 ; commissioner about 
grievancos of Catholics, 130 ; 
a ee and Neile opponents of, 
in disgrace for refusing to licence 
Sivthoxp’s sermon, 305, 314; 
talk of release, 584. 
Achin, Achis. See Hawkins. 
Admiralty : 
* * ordered to report on navy, 531. 
Court : 


decides about prizes, 39; 
awards corrupt, 373. 
Admiral, Lord High, of England : 
gets tenth of prizes taken by 
privateers, 582. 
See Villiers, George, duke of 
Buckingham. 
Admiral. See! Ships, nameg of. 
Admirals : 
Dutch. See Dorp; Hein ; 
Nassau, William of ; Reaal. 
English. ‘See Bertie, Robert, 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby ; 
Fielding, William, Earl of Den- 
bigh ; Stervyn, Henry (of the 
Narrow Seas); Pennington, 
John. 
French. * See Lorraine, Charles 
de, Duke of Guise; Menty ; 


Montmorency. 
Spanish. See Bazan, Alonso de, 
Marquis of Santa Cruz; 


Oquendo; 3a Ribera ; Toledo, 
Federigo di. 





Adrian, Father, Rortuguese friar : 


released, 219, 241; Ross to go 
with, 255; going to Brussels, 
270; embar! with prisoners, 
277. 


Adriatic, the Gulf? 224. 
Adventure. See Ships, names of. 
Aerssons, Francis, Lord of Sommels- 
dijk : 
may go to France, 163 ; friend of 
caglia, 287; chosen am- 
bassador for mediation, want 
of patriotism, 457. 
prevailed upon to accept em- 
bassy to France, 469 ; French 
will not receive, 524; Riche- 
lieu enemy of, 525; French 
send to stop, 551, 583. 
arrangements for reception, 582 ; 
Joachim not to consult with, 
565, 576. 
queen mother promises good 
reception, 570; detained, 
575, 578; hurts foot, so 
stays behind, 578. 
means: td proceed, 583 ; 
willing to go, 586 ; expected 
at Paris, 593; starts for 
France, 597 ; Langarach Te- 
assured about Reception, 598. 
Agazzi, Agahi, John Martin, Flemish 
« * merchant, 18, 208, 
Agents. See Ambassadors. 
Agostini, Agustini, Girolamo, secre- 
tary of the Ambassgdor Con-’ 
tarini in England, 278, 296, 


342, 352. 
Buckingham tells that going to 
France, 53; sent with 


_ despatches to Dover, 250, 255; 
' diligence commended, 268. 

letter to ambasgador, 279; to 
find out about Carlisle’s em- 
bassy, 327; visits Danish 
ambassadors, 353. 

sent to Dover about geizure of 
packets, 564 ; manages affairs 
well,, 5714 sent to Bucking- 

+ ham’ for other letters, 577. 


. Alard, Esprit, Sieur d’Esplan, Des- 


@plen, Desplans : 
offers to relieve St. Martin, 3545 
gets into Ré, 422, 443. ® 
narrow escape of, 438; takes 
news of Ré to Condé, 480. . 
Alba Regale [? Arva, Hungary], 20. 


un- . 
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Albania, Balkan Peninsula : 
Venetian subjects dependent on 
for wheat, 421. 
galley of, sent to Venice with 
convoy, 560. 


Albuquerque, Duke of. See Cueva, - 


Francisco Fernandez della. 
Alcala, Duke of. See Henriquez, 
Ferdinand. 
Alel Aga, a Turk : : ; 
going with Mansfelt to Venice, 


Aleppo, Syria, Turkish Empire : 
Grand Vizier at, 392; capture 
of Gibraltar likely to affect 
trade, 552, 
Alevado, Don Francesco d’ : 
takes squadron to Corunna, 388. 
Alexandretta, Iskanderun, Syria, 
Turkish Empire : 
pirates attack French ships at, 
392; French want harbour 
fortified, 448. 
alexendra, Alessandria, Egypt, 81, 
Algiers : 
account of, 118; English spies 
report on, 221. 
pirates of, 582, 
ing of : 
means war on Tunis, 118. 
Aligre, Etienne, Sieur de la Riviere, 
French ambassador at: 
Venice, 3, 45. 
servant arrested, 109, 132, 156 ; 
servant released, 245, 
Aline, Greece, ?Asine now Korone, 
272, 
aloes : ¢ 
from East Indies, 13. 
Ambassadors : 
preserts to, 38, 55, 119, 257, 
306, 377, 484, 447, 453, 471. 
invited to queen’s masque, 107. 
questions of precedence, 107, 
217, 358, 378-380. 
privileges of, 140, 141, 155, 156. 
eallowances to Venetian, 524. 
Ambassadors, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, Agents, .Bailo, 
Chiaus, Commissioners, Con- 
suls, Envoys, Legates, Nun- 
cios, Plenipotentiaries, Resi- 
dents and Secretaries : 
Baden, to England. Sve Poni- 
uu 


Baden, to Venice. See Boet, 
Nicholas. * « 

Danish, in England. See Be- 
low, William ; Brahe, George; 
Resencranz ; Sinclair @gent); 
Thomassen; Woulfien (agent); 
Zobel. ° 

Danish, in France, 387. See 


Brahe; Rosencrantz; Thomas- _ 


sen ; Zobel. 


Ambassadors—cont. 


« Danish in Netherlands. See 
Thoma‘sen. 

Danish at Venice. See Kratz. 

Dutch, at. Calais. See Mybais 
(agent). 

Dutch,-in England. See Catz 
(commissiorsr); Joachim ; 

e Pauw (extraordinary); Ran- 
duich (extraordinary). 

* Dutch, in France. See Aerssens 
(extraordinary) ; Boetzelaer ; 
Vosberghen (extraordinary). 

Dutch, af Hamburg (agent), 481. 

Dutch, at Porte. See Haagen. 

Dutch, at Venice. See Berck. 

English, to Derimark. See An- 
struther. 

English, to Flanders. See Ger- 
bier (envoy). 

English, in France. See Ash- 

- burnham (envoy); Barrett, 
Sir Edward; Clarke, Ed- 
ward (envoy); rbier (en- 
voy); Hawkins (agent); 
Lewis (envoy); Vie (envoy). 

English, at Hamburg. See An- 
struther. 

English, in Netherlands. See 

leton, Dudley, Lord {extra- 
ordinary); Carleton, Dudley, 
jun. (agent). : 

English, at Porte. See Roe, Sir 

homas ; Wyche. 

English, in Savoy. See Hales 
(secretary); Montagu, Walter- 

English, in Spain. See Aston. 

English, to Swiss. See Fleming 
{agent); Wake, Sir Isaac. 

English, at Venice. See Wake, 
Sir Isaac ; Wilkinson (secre-' 
tary); Wotton. 

English, at Zante. See Securo 
(consul). 

Flanders, to Netherlands. See 
Rubens (envoy); Temple 
(envoy). « 

Blenders, at Porte (i.e, Dutch). 
See Haagen. 

Florentine, in England. See 
Salvetti (agent). 

Florentine, in France. See 
Gondi, Giovanni (resident). 
Florentine, at Milan, 235, 236, 

288, 530. 

French, at Brussels. See Bar, 
Sieur de Baagy. 

French, in England. Seg Bas- 
sompierre; La Guette (en- 
voy); Meaux (envoy); Mou- 
lin (secretary) ; Seton (envoy) ; 
Varinieres, John de, Sieur de 
Blainville. A 

Frengh, in Netherlands. See 
Bottaro “secretary); Faye, 
Charles de, Sieur d’Espesses. 
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French, at Porte. See Harlay, 
Philip de, Baren. of Cesy. 

French, at Rome. See Bethune, 
Philip de. 

French, in Savoy. See Marini. 

French, rhe gr &ee Angennes, 
Charles Sieur de Fargis; 
Angennes, Charles deg Mar- 
quis of Rambouillet (extra- 
ordinary) ; Bautru, Guillaume 
de (envoy). 

French, to Swiss. See Aubes- 
ine, Charles do I’, 
reaux ; Miron, Robert. 

French, at Venice, See Aligre, 

Etienne* Sieur de Ja Riviere ; 
Mesmes, (laude, Sieur d’ 
Avaux. 

French consul and secretary at 

Venice, 491, 492. 


Gabor’s. See beats Transyl- 
vania. 

imperial, ,at Consténtinople 
(agent), 354, 471. 

imperial, to Gabor. See Ques- 
tenberg. 

imperial, at Hamburg. See 

chwartzenberg. 

Legate. See under papal 
legate. 

Lorraine, to France. See Lor- 
raine, Louis of, Prince of 
Pfaltzbourg. 

Mantuan, to England. See 
Strozzi, Marquis Pompeio. 

NetMerlands. See under Dutch. 


Nuncio. See under papal nuncio. 

Palatine, in England. See Rus- 
dorf (agent). 

Papal legate. See Barberini, 
Cardinal Francis. 

Papal nuncio, in France. See 
Bagni; Spada. 

Papal nuncio, in Germany. See 

rafa, Charles, Bishop of 
Aversa. 4 

Papal nuncio, in Spain. See 
Massimi; Sacchetti. 

Rohan, to ae See S&. 
Blancart 

Saveyard, 
Scaglia, 
Cesare. 

Savoyard, in France. See Bar- 
occio (secretary); Biandrat 
(residen$); Scaglia, Abbot 
Alessandro, Cesare,; Livron, 
Henry, Manquis of Villa (extra- 
ordinary); Moretta, Count 
of. 

Savoyard, in Netherlands. See 
Scaglia, Abbot Alessandro, 
Cesare. 

Savoyard, a Rome. See San 
Giorgio, Count Guido. 


(enya 
aca See 
Abbot Alessandro 


Sieur de” 
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Savoyard, at Venice. See Ponte, 
Giovanni Francesco, Count of 
Scarnafis. 

Spanish, in England. See Sar- 
miente, Count of Gondomar. 

Spanish, in Fignders, See 
«Cueva, Alonso de. 

Spanish, in France. See Messia 
(extraordinary); Toledo y 
Davila, Antonio de, Marquis 
of Mirabel. * 


Spanish, at Genoa. See Pala 
vicino. 

Spanish, in. Germany. S@ 
Guevara, “Inigo Velez de, 
Count of Osona. 

Spanish, at Venice. See Bene- 


venti de Benavides, Christo- 
foro. 

Swedish, in England. See 
Spence (agent). 

Transylvanian, in England. See 

‘Quad. 

Transylvanian, at Porte. 
Bonamissa (agent) ; 
tetsye; Miches 
Micoferenz. 

Turkish (chiaus), to Savoy, 362. 

Tuscan. See under Florentine. 

Venetian, in England. See 
Agostini (secretary); Con- 
tarini, Alvise; Contarini, 
Anzolo (extraordinary) ; 
Correy, Mare Antonio (extra- 
ordinary); Lando , Girolamo ; 
Pesaro, Zuane; Scaramelli, 
Moderante (secretary); Valar- 
esso. ry 

Venetian, at Florence. 
Vianuol (resident). 
enetian, in Franag. See Con- 
tarini, Simone ; ; Zorzi, Zorzi. 

Venetian, in Germany. See 
Padavin, Mare Anéonio (resi- 
dent). 

Venetian, at Milan. See An: 
telmi, Valerio (resident) ; 
Marioni (resident). 

Venetian, in Netherlands. See 
Soranzo, Giovanni; Surian * 
(secretary) ; Vico (secretary). 

Venetian, at Porte. See Gius- 
tinian, Zorzi ; Veniero, 

+ Sebastiano. 

Venetian, at Rome. See Con- 
tarini, zolo; | Contarini, 
Piero ; Zon (secretary). 

Venetian, in Savoy. See Moro- 
sini, Mare Antonio ; Padavin, 
Mare Antonio (resident). . 

Venetian, in Spain, “See 
Grattaruol (secretary) ; Moce- 
nigo, Alvise ; Moro, Lunardo. 

Venetian, to Swiss. See Cavazza, 
Girolamo (secretary). 


See 
Kere- 
(agent) ; 


See” 
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s Amboyna, East India Islands : 
massacre of : 

oe bd treat about, 154; 
arleton may speak 

about, 170. a 
English bring again, 
A78; Catz makes no pro- 
gress over, 190; English 
mean to have satisfaction, 
al 3 Englisn claims for, 

18. 5 


Carleton demands punish- 
ment for,.229; Carleton 
to superintend trial, 240 ; 

* Carleton to treat of, at 
Hague; 318. 

claims of East India Co. 
on Dutch for, 407 ; Dutch 
appoint judges for, 445. 

ambassadors extraordi 
to deal with, 457; de- 
mand that rpetrators 

: be tried in phe land, 583. 
Amiens [Somme, ce}: ’ 
suggested conference between 
ichelieu and Buckingham 
at, 148, 
Amita. See Ships, names of. 
Amsterdam [Prov. North Holland, 
Netherlands], 70, 103, 202. 
Scots obtain armour from, 11; 
jewels pledged at, 23, 28; 
Jewels brought back from, 55 ; 
landrini goes to, 71. 
ships built at, for France, 45, 
15, 136, 140, 166, 179, 308, 
329, 339, 358, 396, 481, 622. 
Dunkirkers capture ships from, 
167, 208. ; 
Scaglia going to, 253; Rubens 
meg oe at, 307, 323; 
rleton buys waert at, 
308, 314. me Bae 
Espesses goes to about ships, 
338; money paid at for ships, 


English seize cargoes shi at, 

2 350; ships for Teaiee: tae 
to sail from, 390. 

Richelieu sends to buy ships at, 
399; French expecting ships 
from, §96. 

Admiralty of : 

to prevent harm to English 
ships, 550. . 
merchants of ; 
contract to arm ships for 
Denmd?rk, 545. 
P Andros; | Cyclades, island, Bey-of, 


Angennes, Charles d’, Sieur du Far- 
gis, Farges, French ambassa- 
dor in Spain, 83. Fi 

overtures for adjustment, with 
England, 32; agreement 
about fortresses, 41. F 








i 
f 
i 


t 


GENERAL INDEX, 


Angennes, Charles d’—coné. 
r conversation with Mocenigo, 
300, 304 ; tries to get Spanish 
help against English, 329. 
French do not trust, and replac- 
ing, 344; says Spanish fleet 
* to step in Britanny, 494, - 
convineed French cannot con- 
r quer without Spaniards, 503 ; 
negotiating league against 
- England, 660, 598. 
suggests Venige mediating be- 
tween France and England, 
567; frequent ‘ tonferences 
with Olivares, 598, ; 
brother, of secretary of : 
- brings newé of Ré to Ma- 
drid, 503. 
» «+++, Marquis of Rambouil- 
let, 157. 
may supersede Fargis, 41; 
-, corrupt policy, 68. - + 
depresiates damage done by 
English, 256; tries to get 
i Spanish help against English, 
28. 


does not understand English 
policy, 344; asks reason for 
gland’s quarrel with 
France, 362; wanta to find 
out what Wake said, 363. 
sent to hee pes airrieaeat ad 
sanguine of e: in, is! 
from Ré, 382. © 
confirmed in Spain, 426; not 
deceived by Spaniards, 503. » 
Snglican Church, Church of Eng- 
land : ° 
book on similarity to Roman, 
218. 
Angouléme, France : 
Toyras made governor of, 497. 
Duke of. See Valois, Charles 
of. - 
Angus, Earl of. See Douglas, Archi- 
bald. 


Anholt, Hanolt,Count of : 
faces Morgan, 375, 


Anne of Austria, Queen of France, 


461, 600. 

Bessompierre salutes, 67; re- 
ceives Chevrouse, -202; hon- 
ours Strozzi, 379. 

Bautru sent to tell of relief of 
Ré, 421; says Spanish ships 
will soon appear to help 
French, 426 9 returns to Paris, 
429. 

gives gold ¢hain to messenger, 
433; returns fo Paris, 450; 
Louis may send for to siege, 
452. 

Mirabel with, 465; congratu- 
lated on success at Ré, 474; 
Venice urges reconciliation on, 
493, * 
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' 
Anne of Austria—coné.! 
English flags taken to, 496, 538 ; 
, Teports arrival’ of Spani 
fleet at Morbihan, 510. 
Zorzi pays respects to, 550 ; says 
Spanii fleet will not act 
against Rochelle, 551. 
Buckinghane wanted to renew 
amours with, 616. 
Anstruther, Sir Robert, English am- 
bassador to Denmark: + 
gentleman af sent to England, 
6; reports determination of 
Derimark to persevere,.58.  * 
letters from Hamburg, 71; 
forwards complaints of Chris- 
tian, 87% sends ‘demands for 
money and intercepted letters 
of Rusdorf, 178 ; Wake reads 
letters to Collegio, 181. 
Palatine wants to act for him, 
186; commissions sent to, 
194; despatch about seizure 
of ships ip Elbe, 283%. 
riot against at Hamburg because 
of blockade of Etbe, 377, 408 ; 
news sent by, 448. 
no sign of leaving Hamburg, 458 ; 
leaving Hamburg because 
imperial party growing. 
stronger, 469, 
business - at. Hamburg, 481; 
Soranzo sees letters of, 562 ; 
advices, communicated to 
Collegio, 581. 
particulars sent by, about Den- 
mark,, 585; Carleton coth- 
municates information. from, 
to Soranzo, 586. 
negotiations with Schwartzem- 
urg, 593; Schwartzemburg 
intimates must leave Ham- 
burg, 598, 601. 
Antelmi, Antonio, Seeretary of the 
Collegio, 337, 347. 
report on visit to Wake, 81, 
82. “ 7 
+++++e, Valerio, Venetian secretary 
at Milan : 
despatch, 127, . 
Antwerp [Prov. Antwerp, Belgium]: 
132, 241, 281, 446, 473. 
news from, 327. 
commissioners from Hamburg 
go to, 34. 
Prodromus Vindictae published 
at, 87n ;«Rubens coming from, 
100, 323; Rubens goes back 
to, 377. , 
negotiations between Rubens 
and Gerbier at, 160; bills 
presented at, 208. 
efforts of Duke of Parma to 
make mole at, 469; freedom 
of trade proclaimed at, 483. 
courier of, 250, 326 
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Antwerp—cont. % 
postmaster of, 94, 326, 340, 577. 
Jetters sent by, 445, 482. 

Arabs: ‘ 

at Constantinople, complain of 
ravages of English in Persian 
Gulf, 400. 

Aragon, Spain : 

Cardinal Barberino takes under 

. protection, 116. 

Arbo. See Phelippeaux. rs 

Arcadia, i.e. Kyparissia [Prov. Mes- 
senia, Greece], 272. 

Archduchess of Austria. See Isa- 
bella Clara Eugenid; Marit 
Magdalena. 

Archduke. See Leopold. 

Archpriest, in England, 609-611 ; 
bishop to supersede, 622. 

Armenians : 

have church at Constantinople, 

597. 


armour : 
Scots buy at Amsterdam, 11; 
taken on St. Esprit, 437. 
army : 
money due to, prevents disband- 
ing, 530. 
See also levies; parish; regi- 
ments. 
Artagnan, Count of. See Montes- 
quiou. 
artillery, general of. See Power, 
Henry, Viscount Valencia. 
a eysiere's > grand master of (France). 
See Bethune, Maximilian de. 
aeeeee. See guns. bd * 
Arundel, Earl of. See Howard, 
Thomas, Earl ef Arundel. 
Arva ? Alba Regale, Hungary, 20. 
Arveau. See Phelippeaux, Ray- . 
* " mund, Lord of Herbault. 
Arvi. See Hervey. : 
Ashburnham, Embresem, Hach- 
bornen, John, gertleman of 
Buckingham’s chamber : 
sent to Paris, Louis will not see, 
393, 417, 425; Botru confers 
with, 404 ; went about peace, 
416. 
Richelieu treats with, 417, 454 ; 
returning tos England, 426, 
431 ; nothing known in Eng- 
land of visit to Paris, 442, 
taken prisoner at Ré, 468, 480. 
assassins : 
infest road, between Paris and 
Rochelle® 466. 
Assurance. See Ships, names of. 
Aston, Sir Walter, English ambassa- 
e dor in Spain : 
Wyche served, 75. 
Athens, Greece : 
«Metaxa studied at, 356. 
Atramoglia. See Tremouille, Fred- 
erick de la, Count of Laval. 
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Aubespine, Gharles de l, Sieur de 
Preaux, Marquis of Chateau- 
neuf, Preo, di Breo, French 
ambassador to.the Swiss : 

Grisons tell will not accept,Mon- 
zon, 38; tries to convince 
Grisgns, 48, 

treats for renewal of alliance 
with Dutch, 348; mission to 
Venice, 464. cs 

Audouin, Sieur, gentleman of M. de 
Grammont : 

brings food for St. Martin, 443. 

Aumont, Anthony d’, Sieur do Ville- 
quier, Villichier : 

wounded at Ké, 480. 

+++. .., Jacques d’,Baron of Chappes, 
Colonel Sciapes : : 

sent to prevent Huguenots 
crossing Loire, 219. 

Austria : 

Denmark proposes to invade, 
103; parts in hands of Saxony 
and Bavaria, 131. 

++++.., House of, 360, 375, 513. 

(1626) : 

Bavaria’s roposals to 
France against, 3; France 
wants to alienate Bavaria 


from, 10. 
advantage to Valtelline for 
trade, 15; Charles at 


open enmity with, 16; 
French will not break 
openly with, 23, 31. 

Hamburg may ask help, 
34; Gabor to make war 
on, 44; Baden’s diver- 
sign for, 49. 

Venice. will suffer if sub- 
dues Germany, 50; sue- 
-cesses in Germanf,* 58, 
453; menace of ambi- 
tion, 173. 

(1627) : 

need of Gabor to counter- 
Poise, 76; Venice pre- 
vented helping Den- 
mark, 81. 

Cottington partisan of, 85; 
hopes for footing on 
Baltic or North Sea, 87 ; 
ambition of universal 
monarchy, 90, 160. 

French and Duteh will 
repent advance, 117 ; im- 

ression of Venetian 
ostilit? to,.123. 

France and England should 
resist, 190; Dutch 
require forces lent to 
France to serve against, 
192. i 


advantage from quarrel of 
France and England, 199, 
511; Carleton to induce 
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Austria: (1627)—coné. 
Dutch to make truce with, 
234, 


levies to constrain Den- 
mark, 266; doubtful 
about Gabor, 295 ; Dutch 
will always side ‘vith 
enemies, 310. 

England wants French help 
against, 338; idea of 

» general compromise with, 

France helps enemies of, 
346; treaty with Turks 
broken off, 349. 

importance, of Baltic to, 
$52 ; mohey to help Den- 
mark make peace with, 
355, 

Medici contribute largely 
to, 364; efforts te 
make Baltic subjéct to, 

n 448, 

Germany jn power of, 449 ; 
England and Francecould 
counterpoise, 461; de- 
priving Protestants in 
North of freedom, 463, 
464. 

attention at Rome to suc- 


cesses of, 477; danger 
of in Sound, Baltic 
and on Elbe and Weser, 
483. 


Lubeck declares for, 500; 
slanders against Venicer 
509; = efsorts’ to got 
France to oppose, 515. 

intrigues with Lorraine, 
521; Berulle serves in- 
terests, 538 ; progress of, 
551. 

queen mother strong par- 
tisan of, 556; needs 
curbing in Germany, 
587; prospers by divi- 
sion» of ‘ance, 600; 
pressure on Denmark, 
623. 


Archduchess of. See Isabella 
Clara, Eugenia ; Maria 
Magdalena. 


e 
Archduke of. See Leopold. 
Auvergne, France : 
Duke of Chevreuse going to, 
386. 
Avaux, Sieur d’p 
Claude de. 
Avelbergh, See.Havelberg. 
Aversa, Bishop of. See Carafa. 
Avignon [Vaucluse, France] : 
Richelieu hopes to be superin- 
tendant of, 110. 
Ayres, John, gentleman of Wake : 
enquiry ab6ut wounding of, 


See Mesmes, 
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Aytre, Estre (Charente Inféricure, 
France]: 
Louis writes from, 466. 
Azamoglano:  - 
trouble over murder of, 299, 348, 
420. 


B 
Baden [German Empire] : 
diet summoned in, 48, 199; 
attacked by Spanish ambition, 
73. 


Margrave of. See 
Frederick, Margraye gf 
Durlach. , 

Prince of. * See. Christopher. « 

Baeiz, Sanson, courier, 327. 
Bagni, M. di, papal nuncio in France : 
reports French inclined to league 
with Spain, 367. 
honours Strozzi, 379; opinion 


jorge 
aden 


of French union with Spain, 
451, 452. 

Berulle remarks to on Savoy’s 
intrigues, 538, 562; said 
Regulars ought to ask Chalee- 

2 don’s approbation, 611. 
Bahia. See San Salvador. s 
Bailo. See ambassadors. 
Balagny, Sieur de. See Moniue. 


Baldiron, -——~, 15. 
Balfour, Sir William : 
to raise regiment of German 
horse, 585; at Hague, 601. 
Balsamo, Zuane : 
defrauds Venetian customs at 
Zante, *171. 
Balsara. See Basra. 
Baltic Sea, 423, 449. 
Austrian ambitions on, 87, 90, 
115, 406, 448, 474. . ° 
English trade with, 283, 619; 
importance of, 352; Wallen- 
stein’s designs on, 375; Wal- 
lenstein rules shores, 454. 
Joachim shows Charles danger 
in, 483; emperor buys ships 
for, 484 9 interest of Denmark 
« and Sweden in, 487, 
danger to England if imperialists 
strong i in, 519, 531. 
Baltimore, Lord. See Calvert. 
Bandizen, Colonel : 
on Danish council of war, 183. 
Bar, N . . de, Lord of Baugi, Baugi, 
. Bougi, Boéssi, Bousi, French 
ambassador at Brussels : 
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Bar, N . . de—cont. 4 

writes to Herbault about Scag- 
lia, 253; writes to Marini of 
Texel affair, 468; writes of 

. Tejoicings over Ré, 496, 

writes of- Marini about Carlisle’s 
mission, 567. 

Barbagigo, —, 592. 
Barbary, 70. 

Turks expect help from, 221; 
trade of Leghorn with, 222; 
could supply English fleet with 
provisions, 270. 


pirates : 
English reprisals for lose 
through, 332; Roe re- 


monstrates about, 400. 
‘ See also Algiers ; Tunis. 
Barberini, Francesco, Cardinal, 
legate a latere : 
Berulle encourages views, 110; 
French warn to maintain 


independence, 116; Hya- 
cinth’s papers consigned to, 
252. 


proposes league between Spain 
and France, 366, 

House of : 

Savoy family not accept- 
able to, 624. 
Barbora. See Livron, Charles de, 
lieutenant of Bourbonnais. 
Barens. See Barradas. 
Baret. See Barrett. 
Barnevelt. See Olden Barneveld. 
Baroccio, Barocio, Barozzio, Pietro 
Lorenzo, secretary af Savoy : 
may resume negotiations, 154 ; 
Scaglia expects, at Haguo, 
345. 
Baronis, Ottavio, merchant : 

+ Yeady to set up house at Nice, 
387, 523; goes’to Nice to, 
encourage English trade, 568 ; 
brings cloth of, English, 
579. ‘ 

barons. See peers. 
Barozzio. See Baroccio. . 
Barradas, Barens, Francois de : 
fall of, 110. 
Barre, Sieur de la, Labar, gen- 
tleman of qyeen mother: 
sent to Savoy and Lorraine, 
561. 
Barrett, Sir Edward, Baret, English 
ambassador to France : 

to be in readiness, 86; 
hursied, $2. 

Barrington, Sir Francis : 

Essex electors want for member, 

@ 595n. - 

Basadonna, Paolo, Savie alla: Mer- 
s canzia, 213, 319, 355. 
Basel, Switzerland, 189, 244. 

Margrave of Baden at, 

Fleming goes to, 155. 


not 


46 ; 
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Basra, Balsara (Mesopotamia, Tur- 
kish Empire]: : 
English to help Persians to take, 
400. 
Pasha of : “ 
sends complaints about 
English in Persian Gulf, 
400; Turks propare to 
build galleys for 401. 
Bassano [Prov. Vicenza, Italy]: 
. courier robbed near, 94, 132. 
Bassompierre, Francis, Sieur de, 
“ Marshal of France, French 
ambassador extraordinary to 
England, 3, 24, 37, 45, 51, 52, 
68, 86, 107, 116, 158, 177, 375, 


614. 
French resent ill treatment, 2; 
negotiations hopeless, 4; 


ordered to make satisfactory 
settlement, 7; commissioners 
take reply to, 8; Charles 
gives way to, 9; negotia- 
tions with, about ships and 
goods seized, 10, 21. 
report of negotiations, 14, 29; 
‘uguenots object to con- 
cessions made to, 20; form- 
ing queen’s household, 21; 
Buckingham courts, 22 ; good 
oetees asked for Denmark, 


religious released for, 25; suc- 
cessful, 28; confers with 
Buckingham, 30 ;° anxious to 
get back, 32. 

may go to emperor, 31; departs, 
presents to, 38; concessions 
to, 39,615, 616. 

cordial relations with Bucking- 
ham, 40; takes leave of 
Contarini and tells of neyctia- 
tions, 40, 41, 

gives satisfaction at English 
court, 42; Savoy not pleased 
at success, 46. 

made Buckingham desirous of 

- glory of adjustment, 653; 
Buckingham fears may be 
treated like, 54. 

object of reconciliation, 58; 
Buckingham confers with at 
Canterbury, 59, 66; French 
court dissatisfied with, 60. 

priests released at suit, 68 ; con- 
fidence in good fortune, 64. 

reports Spanish raid on Scilly 
islands, 65, 80 ; reaches Paris, 
67, 77; keeps retired, 8C. 

dissuades Buckingham from go- 
ing to France, 67, 89; Riche- 

_ liea jealous of, 82, 88, 104. 

arrangements not approved «in 
France, 82, 92, 104, 11k, 124, 
139, 140, 206, 229, 236, 254, 
265, 363, 462, 509; pities 
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Bassompierre, Francis—cont. 
- English, 85; Louis disap- 
proves of negotiations, 97. 
Hoiland tried to obtain satis- 
faction for, 110; negotiating 
second visit of Buckingham, 
113 ; sBuckingham’s reply* to, 
115, * . 
works hard to get arrangements 
confirmed, 122; says French 
: wilkuphold demands by force, 
132, 


Richelieu repents _ rejecting 

settlement, 135; Charles re- 

- sented disavowal, 153, 165, 
176, 455. i 

- example of, deters others, 163 ; 

tries to get, Montagu to visit 

queen mother and Richelieu, 


168. 
arrangement with, 198, 199 > 
- proposes measures against 


Engiand, 219; got more in 
England than instructed to 
e ask for, 337; Strozzi treated 
in same way as, 343. 
sent to persuade, Rochellese to 
submit, 439; Richelieu mis- 
trusts, 469. 
sent to treat with Rochellese, 
469, 482 ; English duped over, 
518; only settled appear- 
ances, not essentials, 616. 
Buckingham offended by dis- 
avowal of, 617, 618. 
Baths and Wells, Bishop of. See~ 
= Laud. zi 


< . 
Baugy, Baugi, Sieur de. See Bar. 
Bautru, Botru, Guillaume de, Count 
of Serrant : 
confers with Ashburnham, 404 ; 
sent to tell Queen of France 
of relief of St. Martin, 421; 
at Madrid, 527. 
Bavaria [German Empire], 464. 
Duke of. See Maximilian. 
Baya, La. See San Salvador. 
Bayonne [Basses Pyrenees, France]: 
Dunkirkers take prizes into, 
208; men of, relieve fort St. 
Martin, 403. 
governor of. See Gramont. 
Bazan, Alonso de, Marquis of Santa 
Cruz, Santa Croce : 
fleet of, 66. 
Beaulieu, M. de : 
gets into Ré with relief, 422, 443. 
Beauliey, Mr. : 7 
letter to Sir.Thomas Puckering, 
595n. 
Beaulieu-Persac, Boliu, M. de: 
Buckingham releases, and gives 
sword, 488. 
Beaumont, Count of. See Harlay, 
Christopher de. 
Beblitz. See Peblitz. 
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Becher, Bichior, a4 William, segre- 


tary to the Qouncil: 
Bere from Rochelle and report, 


Bedford, county : 
* collection of subsidy in, 119, 


Bedmar, Marquis of. See Cueva, 
Alonso de la. 

Belegno, Filippo, Venetian Frovedi- 
tore of the Fleet : 7 


despatch of, 409. 
tries to restrain ship Dragon, 
409, 410, 412. 

Bellegarde, Duke of.* See St. Lary. 

Below, William de, Danish ambassa- 
dor in England,*241. ‘ 

confidential relations with Con- 
tarini, 51 } presses for money, 
79; realises truth about 
alleged promises of Venice, 
Bes thinks peace advjsable, 

Bembo, Agostjn, Savio ala Mer- 
canzia, 319, 355, 389. n 

Beneventide Benavides, Don Christo- 
foro, Spanish ambassador at 
Venice : 

claims exemption for Gardar, 
140, 141, 156 ; blandishments 
to Venice, 282. 
Beniselo, Angelo : 
corrupt bargain of English mer- 
chants with, 272. 
Beniton. See Boniton. 
Bentivoglio, Cardinal Guido : 
attends.Te Dewm to celebrite 
Ré, 503. 

Berek, Cavalier, John, Dutch am- 

bassador at Venice, 8. 

supports Kratz, 81; discussion 
with Wake and Kratz, 82; 
appeal to Venice for Denmark, 
88, 89; gives in about Den- 
mark, 96. 

secretary tells of capture of 
Groenlo, 249. 

Bergeme [Prov. Bergamo, Italy], 

- 182, 

Rectors of, 200. . ° 

Bergeran, Beringam, —, first gentle- 
man of the king’s chamber, 

brings queen mother news of 
victory at Ré, 467. 

Berks, county : 

Carleton eto raise subsidy in, 
102n. ‘ 

Bermuda, West Indies: 

tobaccd of made crown mono- 
poly, 350. 

Bernardin, Piero, purser of ship 
Madonna ‘teh Rosario, de- 
position of, 413. 

Bernaschi, Prinee of Wallachia : 

intercepts letter from Gebor, 
580. 
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Berne, Switzerland : 

Wake finds lords of perturbed, 15. 

Bernsdorf, Gorio Guglielmo, gentle- 
man of the King Palatine : 

“at Brescia to see Thurn, 212. 

Bertanza, Desiderio, farmer of duty, 

Zante : 
deposition, 272. 

Bertie, Robert, Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, admiral of the Fleet : 

supposed quarrel with Denbigh, 
6; gives reasons for bringing 
fleet back, 12. i * 
refuses command of English for 
Denmark, 22, 33; cedes 
regiment to Morton, 42; 
second in command of fleet, 
205, 619. 
Earl of Lindsey : 
to command new regiment, 
280. 
Berulle, Pierre do : 
bad influence on Richelieu, 110; ; 
confers with Messia, 303. 
tells Spada Huguenots will rise, 
316; works hard for union 
between France and Spain, 
intrigues with Spanish am- 
bassadors, 345; suggestion 
to eee, Spanish alliance, 
35: 
Cardinal : 
news of promotion, 424; 
Richelieu reopens nego- 


tiations with Spain 
through, 426; obtains 
red hat by abusing Hugue- 


nots, 428; Richelieu got 
red hat for, 433; wants 
union with’ Spain, 461. 

dissuades queen mother 
from restoring English 
flags, 528 ; tries to keep 
up civil war, 538. 

said pope should . rebuke 
Savoy for negotiations 
with Montagu, 562; bad 
influence over queen 
mother, 569. 

Henrietta denounces as 
false, 570; English mis- 


trust, 624. 
Bethune, Margaret de, Duchess of 
Rohan : 

escapes t Rochelle, 134; goes 
. to see Duke of Savoy at 

Geneva, 295. 
4 French suspect intrigues at 
Venice, 509, 529° ane 
+.....-, Maximilian de, Marquis of 


as "Rosny, Rhoni, grand master 
of the Artillery : 
Richelieu suppresses office, 230 ; 
letter about relief of Ré, 429. 
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Bethune—cont. 
++++++, Philip de, French ambassa- 
dor at Rome, 410, 456. 
says no further difficulties about 
Valtelline, 8. « 
speaks of English fleet, and 
Buckmgham’s luxury. 325; 
speaks of state of France, 331. 
tells Contarini statd of affairs 
“ at Ré, 343, 282, 425. 
does not believe Savoy against 
France, 344; speaks of Mes- 
sia’s offers, 357, 358, 367. 
SS complains of Scaglia, 358 ; thinks 
Rochelle cause of all mischief, 
367. 
Contarini urges reconciliation 
on, 381; would advise peace, 


382. 
insists that France cannot suffer 
foreign interference with 


Huguenots, 394, 400, 401; 
Contarini urges reconciliation 
on, 401; Contarini’s reply to 
commended, 413. : 
impresses views on pope, 402, 
425; remarks on situation and 
reconciliation, 402, 403; 
views about treatment of 
Huguenots and_ reconcilia- 
tion, 414, 430, 431. 
gentleman of, at Turin, 416. 
sanguine of English withdrawal 
from Ré, 424, 431; claims 
credit for peaceful disposition 
of king, 425. 
tells Contarini of mutiny of 
Scots leyies for Ré, 430 ; gives 
Contarini news of Ré, 452. 
pessimistic about peace, 417; 
congratulated about Ré, 0G1 ; 
celebrates victory, 503. 
vindicates master’s policy, 502 ; 
offeaded at Spanish taking 
credit for English retreat, 513. 
suggests mediation of Venice, 
-625, 529; says king deter- 
mined to reduce Rochelle, 540. 
treating for union between 
France and Spain, but wrote 
pope might negotiate recon- 
ciliation, 563. 
hears of wreck of English ships 
and of Carlisle’s missiom, 581 ; 
reports success at Ré, 608. 
Beumon, See Harlay, Christopher 
de, Count of Beaunaont. 
. Biandrat, Pietro, resident of Savoy 
in France, 421. 
-Bichier. Sse Becher. & 
Biscay. See Vizcaya. 
biscuits, 443, 561. e 
bishoprics left vacant, 24. - 
Bisshop, William, Bishop of Chalce- 
don, 408n. 


Blaia, See Blaye. 





Bleinville, Sieur de. See Variniéres, 


. Blancard. Sea St. Blancart. 


Blanchefort de Crequy, Charles de, 
Prince of Poix, M. di Crichi, 
Lieutenant of Dauphiné, 466. 

increases frontier garrisons, 29 ; 
returns to Dauphiné, 335; 
-at congress of Susa, 337. 
dateianes , Charles de, de Crequy, Sieur 
- de Canaples, Canaple : 
engagement with Buckingham, 
466, 467. 
‘Blavet [Morbihan, France]: 
fleet to raid, 280 ; Dunkirkers to 
convoy French ships built in 
- Netherlands t6, 396, 455. 
Blaye, Blaia [Charente Inférieure, 
France]: 
Guise ordered to, 354. 
Blenville. See Variniéres, John do,~ 
-Sieur de Blainville. 
Blois [Loire et Cher, France] : 
bulk of army left at, 302. 
Biount, Mountjoy. Baron Mountjoy, 
550. 
taken prisoner at Ré, 468, 480 ; 
reported slain, 474; fears for 
Buckingham, 496 ; Louis lets 
off ransom, 497; returns to 
England, 536, 537, 544, 548, 
entertains Meaux, 544, 
Boet, Boest, Boetto, Nicolas, Colonel, 
envoy of Baden, 81, 122. 
proceeds to Brescia, 19, 20; 
Wake introduces, 47; in 
Collegio, 49... ~ 
credentials, 49; letter of, 50; 
repeats demands, 59; con- 
cealed objects from Cavazza, 
67. 
Boetzelaer, Gideon van, Lord of 
Langerach, Langarac, Dutch 
ambassador in France, 333, 
557, 
complains of adnfinistration of 
subsidy, 9@; retort to Riche- 
liev about rejecting alliance, 
117. 
comneunications with Joachim, 
106, 113; Richelieu makes 
up to, 135. a 
says French want Dutch to 
mediate with England, 149 ; 
English have bad opinion of, 
165. 
renewal of treat of Compiégne 
entrusted to, 179; urges 
Richelieu to get Dutch ‘to 
grant ships, 192. 
going to Holland and England, 
236; suspects understanding 
between France and Spain, 
360. - 
Richelieu rethonstrates with 
about Dutch joining enemies, 
308; Richelieu’s altercation 


@ 


« 


Boetzelaer, Gideon van—cont. ‘* 
with, when offered mediation, 
310; quarrel with Richeliou 
pacified, 367. 

going for ‘answer about media- 

+ tion, 328; feigns jllness, 329; 
Be reply ta about mediation, 
331. 

treated harshly, writes of*Mor- 
etta, 345; pleased at renewal 
of alliance, with France, 353. 

reply about English alliance, 
358; reply to offer of media- + 
tion, 362; kirtg refused to 
listen to, 363. 

Venice apyfroves of efforts at 
reconciliation, 364; reports 
alliance with France nearly 
arranged, 385. 

treats for reconciliation, 403 ; 
-secretary of, at Hague, about 
alliance, 414, 458. 

defends Dutch action® about 
Texel incident, 451; reports 
Buckingham’ at Loix, 496. 

Louis insists on Dutch signing 
treaty of, 548, 555; Orange 
condemns about treaty, 554. 

Dutch repudiate, 563; queen 
mother gives placet for re- 
ceiving colleagues, 570. 

letters from about Montague, 
569; reassured  Aerssens 
about reception, 598. 

Bohemia : 

gentleman of in Switzerland 

44, 


estates of: 
recall Wallenstein, to resist 
emperor, 448. 
emperor to make son heir of, 454. 
King of. See Frederick V, 
Elector Palatine. 
Queen of. See Elizabeth, Prin- 
cess Palatine. 
Boian. See Royan.. 
Boislorée, Bolore, —: 
sent to Tower, 256. 
Boissi. See Bar, N. de, Lord ofe 


augy. 
Boliu. See Beaulieu-Persac. 
Bologna [Prov. Bologna, Italy], 504. 
Bolore. See Boislorée. 
Bonamissa, M. de, Gabor’s agent at 
Porte, 197. 
demands investiture, 75; Roe 
* tries to get truth from, 103; 
denies peace with emperor, 
158, 203; notes to Roe and ' 
Haagen, 300, 348, 356. 
Bonaventure. See Ships, names of. 
Boniton, Beniton, John Humphrey, 
Nufrio, English merchant, 18. 
proceedings against, 208, 272. 
++.+..-, Alfred, English merchant : 
petition of, 389, = 


Hy 
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Bonne, Francis de, Duke of Lesdi- 
guiéres, Dighieres, Constable 
of France: 

at congress of Susa, 337 ; sons- 
in-law and son at relief of Ré, 
479. 

books : | 

on sacraments, 218 ; encomium 
of Scot on Venice, 338, 381; 
effort to qrculate Greek, at. 
Constantinople, 356; Greeks 
reprint at Constantinople, 
494, 

of St. Isidore, 356. 

of Isaac, Pattiarch of Constan- 
tinople, 356. 

See also Prodromus Vindictae ; 
Tractatus do haeresi. 
Borbonoys. See Livron, Charles de, 

lieutenant of Bourbonnais. 

Bonleeus {Gironde, France], 175, 
205. 

wine trade, 34. 

wine detained at, 54, 68; ships 
from with goods, 250. 

English ships seized at, 254, 265, 
329, 337, 617; revolt at, 
294. ; 

boats built at to sink at Ro- 
chelle, 496, 561. 

parliament of : 


will not accept edicts 
against English trade, 
57. 


Boros, Boroughs, See Burgh. 
Bosnia [Austria-Hungary] « 
Porte would allow Mansfelt to 
pass through, 133. . 
Bostanghi, royal gardener : 
murder of, 299. 
BostImde. See Buxtehude. 
Botru. See Bautru. 
Bottaro, Botaro, —, secretary of 
French ambassador at Hague : 
going back to Hague, 149, 157; 
reaches Hague, 163. 
Bottigliero. See Bouthillier. 
Bouchorst, Nicholas de, secretary of 
Dutch assembly, 564. 
Boueria, JZacharia, of Saluzzo, 
Capuchin friar: 
Bavaria sends to Paris, 45. 
Bougi. See Bar, N. de, Lord of 


Baugy. 
Bouillon, Duke of. See Tour, Fred- 
erick Maurice de la. . 
Boulogne [Pas d@ Calais, France]: 
» eaptures by English fleet off, 
251, 411; Vosbergh at, 599. 


- Bourgon, Anne de, Coyntess of 


Soissons, 325. 

Lorraine visits, 219; Richelieu 
-mekes advances to, 234; 
agrees to see Richelieu, 289. 
confidential relations with 

Venice, 385: does not wish 


” 
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Bourbon, Anne de, Countess of 
Soissons—cont. 


to see reconciliation with + 


England, 386, . 
supplies information to “Zorzi, 
497; reported league with 
enernies of France, 569. 
++++++, Louis de, Count of Soissons, 
294. 4 

Teception at Venice, 96 ; intrigu- 
ing, 112; league with enemies 
of France, 139. 

going to Burgundy, 199; Lor- 
Taine will side with, 220; at 
Florence, 222. 

Buckingham tries to tempt 
against king, 223; English 
rely on, 228; English try to 
stir up, 239, 618. 

Savoy’s understanding with, 
282, 296; at Turin, 289; 
Savoy will help, 295, 305, 316, 

0. E 


returns with troops, 290; 
French want to prevent Savoy 
helping, 314 ; Pench expect 
in Dauphiné, 336. 

French fear agreement with 
Prince Tomaso of Savoy, 347 ; 
will not move, 357. 

sends news of fall of fort St, 
Martin, 362; has hand in 
movement of England, 386. 

news about Ré, 387; English 
understanding“ with, 405; 
Fglish intrigues with, 407. 

French hope arrest of Montagu 
+ will stop intrigues, 489; at 

Te Dewm for Ré, 490. 
Richolieu’s efforts for reconcilia- 
tion with, 514; reports in 
Paris against, 526; sends 
gentleman to France, 527. 
Richelieu tries to find out in- 
trigues, 529; reported league 
with enemies of France, 569. 
++ 2+, Maria de, Duchess of Orleans: 
Queen Henrietta wears mourn- 
ing for, 293; Henrietta sends 
Jermyn about, 310; death 
of, 317, : 
condolences on death, 345. 
«eee, Colonel : 
chief command for Denmark, 183. 
«+++. Conde, Henry II, Prince of, 
Prince of Condé: 
reception at Venice, 96 ; i 
against Rohan, * 452 ; Oho 
i plan takes news of Ré to, 480. 
Bourbonnais, M. de. 


See Livron, - 
= Charles de. 
Bougi. See Bar, N. de, Lord of 
Baugy. 


Bouthillier, Rottigliero, Bottigliero, 
Leon, Count of Chavigny, 
Secretary, of State, 220. 
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Bguthillier, Leon—cont. 
question of sending to England, 
155, 2u2. 
Bozzolo [Prov. Cremona, Italy]: 
Prince of. See Gonzaga, Scipio. 
Brabant, 147, 170. - 
news from, 162. 

Bragain, Giovanni : 

‘Wake appeals for, 182 ; released 
from ban, 200. 

rahe, George, of Huedholm, Danish 
ambassador to England, 432, 
516, 543. 

goes on ‘to England after con- 
ference with Carleton, 333; 
at Gravesend; 343 ; says Tilly 
in great peril, 351; instruc- 
tions, 3537 

entry into London, 353; likely 
to get poor response, 359; 
private audience, urges re- 
conciliation with France, 373, 
374, 492, 

conversation with  Contarini, 
374, 376 ; surprised at Strozzi’s 
claim, 379. 

finds Council harsher than king, 
389 ; Joachim seconds offices, 
390; Scaglia going to upset 
work, 391. 

cannot get definite reply, 406 ; 
knows Charles deceived about 
Ré, 407. 

decides to proceed to France, 
418, 623; chief object. assist~ 
ance, mediation -secondary, 
419. 

insists on money from Charles, 
423 ; Spanish faction neutral- 
ises efforts, 434. 

fresh audience of king, 435; 
Contarini follows example, 
446; despairs of help from 
England, 447. : 

Carleton accounts for failure, 
456 ; il, 471; present to, fresh 
designs, 471, 623. 

Contarini follows example in 
treatment of Scaglie, 473 ; 
waits for Buckingham’s re- 
turn, 486. 

waiting for money, 487; Buck- 
ingham raises hopes, 500; asks 
for armed ships, 522, 532, 533. 

Rochellese deputies will not see, 
531; Buckrmgham’s reply to, 

46; and sees again ,before 
leparture, 547, 

Governor of Dover took Venetian 
packet from, 564; Louis will 
not answer if suggests giving 
up Rochelle, 564; received 
at Paris, 570. 

to blame fo> seizure of Venetian 
packet, 571; proposals for 
Teconciliation, 579, 594, 


B 


° 





Brahe, Geo! 
letters from Christian for, 585; 
expects to effiget little, 597 ; 
came to represent king’s 
plight, 621. 
suggestion for reconciliation, 
622; thought of going to 
Italy, and short of money, 
helped by Charles, 62 
Brandenburg [German Empire] : 
Tilly’s troops quartered. in, 91 ; 
Danish foyces enter, 244. 
Margrave of. See George Wil- 
liam; Joachim Frederick. * 
Prince of. See Uhristian Wil- 
liam of Brandenburg. 
Brazil wood: * . 
duty readily paid on, 57. 
ad : 


bre 
box of, for Wake, at Padua, 557, 
561, 692; Wake returns 
* thanks for, 591. i 
Breda [Prov. North Brabent, Nether- 
lands]: 
Scaglia at, 
at, 255, 
Prien [German Empire], 241, 
244, 


Sag; claims of Luz 


bishopric of, 63. 

entrenchments made near, 232 ; 
Denmark fortifies, 308 ; Tilly’s 
demands of, 354. 

burgomaster of. See Zobel. 

Bremon, Placide de, prior of Ton- 

guy and Guinegaud : 

guides relief to Ré, 468. 


Breo. Se? Avbespino, Charles de I’, 
Sieur de Preaux. 

Brescia, Bressa [Prov. Brescia, 
Italy], 20. 


despatches from, 212, 213. 
letter from, 233. 
Thurn leaving, 212. 


Captain of. See Valaresso, 
vise. 
Podesta cf. See Ruzini, Do- 
menico. 4 


Brest [Finistere, France] : 
plan to make emporium of 
world, 191; Dunkirkers take 
refuge in, 202; English think 
of ettacking, 215, 281, 618. 
news from, 212. 
Brézé, Marquis of. See Maillé. * 
Briancon, Louis de, Sieur and Baron 


de ila Saludie, M. della 
Salodia : > 

fekes instructions to Couvres, 
3 = 


7. 
bribery : 
nothing done sat English Court 
without, 218; need of, 255, 
615. : 

Bridgwater, Earl of. Seg ne 
Brielle, Brill, [Proy. South Holland, 

Netherlands], 65. . 
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Brielle—cont, % 
Dutch shield French ship at, 95 ; 
ice prevents Dutch ambassa- 
dors sailing from, 578. 


Bri, [Canton Valais, Switzerland]: 
moese Occupy, 29, 
Brill. See Brielle. 


Brion. , See Levis, Fraticis Christo- 
pher de. 
Brise. See~Maillé, Urban de, Mar- 
quis of Brézé. “ 
Bristol, Earl of. See Digby, John. 
Britanny, France, 247, 401. 
Richelieu, collecting ships in, 
31; Richelieu means to 
master in ports, 77. 
merchants of propose to start 
trading fleet, 191 ; ships to be 
fitted out in, 230; English 
capture ships of, 235, 236. 
Richelieu_going to about ships, 
242; English fleet sails to- 
Nr 253; fleet sighted off, 
6. 
king may go to, 259; rejects 
Richelieu, 260 ; Guise to go to, 
to collect fleet, 325. 
Spaniards offer to send ships to, 
354 ; ports to receive Spanish 
succour, 399, 
Louis going to, to see fleet, 411; 
Richelieu tries to secure trade 
of ports of, for Spain, 460. 
Dunkirk fleet to stop in, 494; 
Schomberg made governor of, 
497, 510. 
English ship wrecked+in, 566 ; 
French ships in, 596, 
Governor of: —, 
ordered to post, 251. 
See Schomberg. 
Broaggio. See Brouage, 
brocade, 272. 
Brouage, Broaggio, Brouaia [Cha- 
rente Inférieure, France], 466. 
plot at, 270; salt pans of, 322, 
621; Guise writes from, 399 ; 
picked troops land at,~451; 
munitions sent from, to Ré, 
479, 
Bruce, Colonel Sir Henry : 
Charles sends to. Ré as adviser, 
474, 
Brum, —, captain, 118. 
Brunswick, Duchy of [German Em- 


pire]: 
attacked by, Spanish ambition, 
73. > 


Brunswick congress at, 79. 
Brussels [Belgium], 43, 191, 196, 229, 
9 233, 242, 253, 343,, 426, 441, 
448, 476, 484, 624> ~ 7 
~ news from, 3, 17, 20, 36, 70, 103, 
> 207, 468, 581. 
reported missions to, for peace, 
40; Swedish negotiations at, 
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Brussels [Belgium]—cond. 
44; Scagtia going to, 72, 108, 
113, 168, 180, 190, 195, 199, 
206, 211, 223, 446; mission 
of Rosse to, 78. 

mission of Salisbury to, “136; 
Gerbjer sees Rubens at, 144; 
overtures from, 151, 146, 169. 

Buckingham will regulate busi- 
ness at, 152; schemes at, 
187; Father ‘Adrian going to, 
241, 270. 

Montagu passes through, 290; 
Montagu going to, 291, 296, 
517; Scaglig’s negotiations at, 
243, 248, ~ 

negotiations at, 246, 255, 281. 

Messia going to, 301; Carlisle 
going to, 327, 388, 521, 534; 
Scaglia may return to, "329. 

honours to Montagu at, 361; 
bre anxiously ‘awaited at, 

league between France and 

pain proclaimed at, 433; 
leader of English Catholics 
going to, 433, 447. 

Te Deum at for victory at_Ré, 
496; Temple from, in Hol- 
land, 508; Carlisle expected 
at, 567, 581. 

Hanse deputies at, 585; Gabor’s 
nephew honoured at, 607. 

Brutti, Christoforo, Venetian drago- 
man, 252, 
Buckingham, county : 
arte of subsidy in, 114, 
Buckingham, Countess of. 
Villiers, Mary. 


° 


See 


Duchess of. See Villiers,, Cath- 
erins. * 
Duke of. See Villiers, George. 


Buda [Hungary]: 
WaHenstein might have re- 
covered, 20; Wallenstein 
urged to attack, 103. 
‘hegotiations at, 300. 
ambassador of Gabor at, 203; 
no news from, 277, 
Mufti of, 270. 
Pasha of. See Mortesa. 
Buglion. See Bullion, Claude ; Tour, 
Frederick Maurice de Ja, Duke 
of Bouillon. 
Buk, Colonel : 
regiment mutinies, 244. 
Bulgarian leather? 
English ships unlade, 355. * 
Bullion, Buglion, Claude, member 
of Council of State : 
lettérs to Marini, 468, 469, 480 ; 
to examine Montagu, 227, 
538, 540. 
Montagu shows contempt for, 
551; writes to Marini of 
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Bullion, Claude—coné. 
Dutch ambassadors 
Montagu, 593. 
Burgh, Boroughs, Boros, Sir John : 
to command troops for Rochelle, 
159, 205; state funeral for, 
420 ; foretold disaster at-Ré, 
624, 
Burgundy, France : 
oissons going to, 199. 
i Burlamachi, Filippo, merchant, 124. 
| loan negotiated with, 5; con- 
| tract with for troops, 114; 
buys stores for fleet, 204. 
London will not give guarantee 
to, 218; ; letter to Spinola, 
255 ;° to provide passage of 
Father Adrian, 270. 
suggests mediation of Venico, 
296; Prince Vittorio writes 
to about Villefranche, 305. » 
éo remit payment for four regi- 
eats to Denmark, 307, 315 ; 
ot instructed to send money 
= to Venica. for Gabor, 419, 
brother-in-law of, 135. 
Bushell, Gusel, Capt. William, master 
and owner of ‘the 
escapade at Zante, 409, 410, 412, 
Bussis Lamet, Plesis Lamet, —— 3 
regiment at reliefs of Ré, 479. 
Buxtehude, Bosthude [Hanover, 
German Empire]: 
Morgan holds, 469. 


” 


and 





Cc 


Cadiz [Seville, Spain], 62, 114, 607. 
galleons disarmed at, 72; Har- 
vey at capture, 205n ; muster 
of galleys at,° 293; English- 
man arrested at, 301. 
ships equipped at, 363 ; English 
landing at, 366. 

“Caesar. « See Ferdinand II, emperor. 
Caimecan. See Rezep. 
Cairo, Egypt : 

Turkish revenues from, 221. 

Calais {Pas de Calais, France], 34, 

163, 175, 185n, 213, 293, 326, 
411, 434, 599. 

news from, 1€2, 234, 304, 

preposed conference at, 185; 
Baden going to, 189; ‘Duteh 
agent from in England, for 
seamen, 248, 249, 278. 

captures by English fleet off, 
251; Strozzi stayed at, 327; 
letters detained at, 364, 420; 
letter dated at, 392; 
despatches sent by, 482. 


. 


Calais [Pas de Calais, France}|—cont. 
Contarini arranges for dd&- 
patches to go by 445; Dutch 

ship detained at, 458. 

Dutch ambassadors not to land 
at, 562; English ship wreck- 
ed at, 566 ; Aerssens and Vos- 
bergh may confer with 
Joachim at, 583, 595. * 

Governor of. See Estampes, 

Leonore d’, Sieur de Yalancay. 
Calamota. See Ktlamata. 
Calandrini, Julian, brother of Filippo: 

to gupply funds ineNetherlands, 


2 


++seee, Filippo, Amsterdam mog- 
chant: ° 


Dutch hoping 4or arrival, 1, 2; 
to provide money in Nether- 
Ps 11; starts with drafts, 


authorised to sell jewels, 23 ;*ex- 
Pected in Netherldnds, 36, 
58; delayed by weather, 43, 
taking jewels, 9%, 55; reaches 
Hague, 65; goes to Amster- 
dam, 715 jewels consigned 


to, to pawn, 87; reported 
drowned, 110. 
contract with, for troops, 114; 


paymaster of troops for Den- 
mark, 182. 
Calil, Callel. See Halil. 
Calvert, George, Lord Baltimore : 
comes from Ireland to Now- 
market, 147; to be employeds 
in Spanish negotiations, 152 ; 
frequent conferences with 
Buckingham, 160. 
Calvinism : 
Savoy reproved for tolerating, 


Camerarius, Ludwig, Councillor of 
Palatine : 
reports work in vain for peace, 
101. 


camlet, 224. . 
beet See Coon 
nal, Antonio, Savio alla Meycanzia, 

87, 174. * 

Canaples, Canaple, Sieur de. See 
Blanchefort, Charles de. 

Candahar, Cardian [Afghanistan] : 

Great Mogul takes, 260. 
Condale, Duke of. See Foix, Henry 


8. 
Candele [? Greece}: 
Venetian subjects 
for wheat on, #21. 
Candia. See Crete. 
“ Cantelou, Sieur : 
brings help for St. Martin, 443. 
Canterbury, co. Kent, 102. ~ 
Buckingham —_,confers* 
Bassompierre at, 59, 
Scaglia arrives at, 436. 


depéndent 


with 
66 ; 
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Canterbury, co. Kent—font. 
Archbishop of. See 
George. 
Cape Verde Islands, 34, 
Capuchin: . 
takes Hyacinth’s 
Rome, 252, 
See* Boueria, Zacharia ; Hya- 
cinth. + 
Carafa, Charles, Rishop of Aversa, 
papal nuncio in Germany : * 
to get imperial forces used 
against Gabor and Turks, 477, 
Cardian. See Candahar. « c 
Cardinals : s 
congratulate Bethune about Ré, 
501; appeal to in Bishop of 
Chalcedon’s controversy, 608 ; 
against bishop’s claims, 611. 
See Barberini, Francesco ; Ben- 
tivoglio, Guido; Berulle, 
Pierre ; Cueva, Alonso de la, 
Marquis of Bedmar; Ludo- 
visio, Alessandro ; Magalotti, 
Lorenzo ; Maurice, Prince of 
Savoy; Spada, Bernardin. 
Carleton, e, wife of Dudley, 


ord : 
death, 206, 218, 234, 263. 
++++ee, Dudley, Lord, of Imber- 
court, 160, 195, 207, 210, 423, 
459n. 
(1626) : 
to treat with Bassompierre 
about Ships and property 
seized, 10; asks to sge Con- 
tarini’s advices, 24, 
to accompany Buckingham to 
France, 54; evddes going to 
France, 60; blames policy to 
+ @rance, 60, 61. 
(1627) : 
commissioner about captured 
ships, 79; speaks of, French 
misconduct, 80. 
unsuccessful with subsidies, 94 ; 
to reassure Joachim akout 
Spanish negotiations, 100. 
speaks with sound judgment 
about subsidy, 101, 102; to 
collect subsidies in Oxford 
and Berks, 102n. 
tells Joachim of overtures made 
by, Spain, 141, 142 ; Contarini 
sees about, 144; rates 
Joachim, 146, 
goes with Bua@kingham to New- 
. market, 147. 
appointed ambassador extia- 
ordinary to Dutch, 151 ; com- 
issions of, 152; lWkely te 
make Dutch suspicious, 153, 
hagtens departure, 161; Rosen- 
cranz wishes to confer with, 
163 ; speculations about mis- 
sion, 164, 169, 170, 


Abbot, 


papers to 
e 
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Carleton, Didley : (1627)—cont. 


May succeed Conway as secro- 
tary, 177; Joachim to divert’ 
mission, 180. 

to wait for conclusion of Catz’s 
negotiations, 187; speaks 
shdrply about Amboyna, 190. 

sound views, 206, 263; to have 
instructions cbout Dutch 
alliance with France, 217. 

departure delayed, 218, 234; 
tells Contarini of mission, 
224; Contarini urges for re- 
‘conciliation, 225, 

eommissions, 229; to get Dutch 
to make terms with Austrians, 
Ae 3 likely to follow Scaglia, 

to delay treaty with France, 

237; French do not object 

to negotiations, 240; work- 

ing with Scaglia, 242, 243, 
letters, 


248, 424. 

takes Venetian 245; 
goes into country, 246. 

delayed, 246, 249; departs, 255, 

mission to Orange about Garter, 
256; office about Garter, 
275. 

first audience, proper views, 
263; Dutch urge reconcilia- 
tion on, 264, 

hints at designs on Spain, 267 ; 
unlikely to get satisfaction, 
a ; Venice uncertain about, 

7. 

negotiations in Netherlands, 279, 
294,°323; waiting for Mon- 
tagu, 281. 

ignorant of request for Thurn, 
262; Dutch disappointed 
with, 287. : 

confidential relations with Scag- 
ia, 286, 308; Gerbier to re- 
port on negotiations, 291. 

Soranzo .to have good relations 
with, 289; Catz hopes to 
finish negotiations with help 
of, 292. 

asks Dutch for gunpowder, 293 ; 
buys powder, 308, 314. 

to arrange maritime code with 
Dutch, 306; strong remon- 
strance in Assembly, 318. 

Rubens confers with, 307, 329; 
Danish embassadors confer 
with, 333; advises Dutch 
to make terms, 364. 

views about Rochelle fleet, 328, 
328, aa sanguine views of 

ome affairs, 334; embassy 

to France, 337. te 

reports arrival of Danish envoys, 
343; goes to camp. possible 
objects, 345, 358, 368, 





Carleton, Dudley : (1627)—cond. 


may help arrange accommoda- 
tion cf Dutch with Spain, 352 ; 
sent to Holland to be out of 
way, 353. * 
soarocy about negotiations, 358 ; 
in mbly to ask opinion 
about instructions, 369. 
“Danes wish to see negotiate 
treaty, 375; report on nego- 
tfations with Spaniards, 377. 
conversation with Soranzo about 
‘reconciliation offices, 382, 
383 ; says nothing in Spanish 
negotiations, asks help for 
Dermark, 384, 
long despatch from, 390 ; French 
regiments will not salute, 391 ; 
troubled about Buckingham, 
405; dependant of Bucking- 
ham, 405, 457, 507. , 
Sorgnzo sounds about Scaglia’s 
¢ mission, 395; Soranzo per- 
lexed by" reserve, 396. 
asks for ifiterposition of Dutch, 
402; gets Dutch East India- 
men seized, 497, 445 ; Soranzo’s 
offices with commended, 410. 
disbelioves renewal of Franco- 
Dutch alliance, 405; resents 
Dutch behaviour aboutFrench 
alliance, 414, 416. : 
defends seizure of St. Esprit, 
415, 427 ; complains of Dutch 
action about St. Eeprit, 437, 
exaggerates importance of Cath- 
olic league, 419; asks leave 
to return home, 424; expects 
fall of St. Martin, 428. 
suggests England would weleome 
mediation of Venice, 444; 
approaches Soranzo about 
reconciliation, 455, 456, 475. 
does not believe union of France 


and Spain, workable, 455; 
sceptical about Savoy’s media- 
tion, 457. 


anticipates move from d’Espes- 
ses about Texel affair, 458 ; 
sent to expostulate with 
French, 462. 

not pleased at choice of Pauw, 
469 ; enquires if pope tried to 
stop Savoy’s mediation, 470. 

wants Dutch to declare for Eng- 
land, 483; to treat with 

_ Dutch about sending ships to 
Baltic, 484. e 

losing popularity with Dutch, 
506. 


asks for recall, criticises Wake’s 
office, 507; sends to Wake, 

* 508. 

Thurn sppaks to about league 
with Gabor, 515; speaks of 
Carlisle’s mission, 534, 
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Carleton, Dudley : (1627)—cons. 
Dutch forestall proposals, 
617; objectaof mission to 
Holland, 618, 620; Danes 
want to negotiate peace 
with France, 622. 
1628): . 
efforts to* separate Dutch 
from France, 549, 0534, 
555, 568 ; speaks of Car- 
lisle’s mission, 549; but 
reticent, 550. 
says Dutch should guaran- 
tee own ports, 550; speaks 
of French treatment of 
Dutck to Soranzo, 556. 
fears for Rochelle, 557. * 
asks Sorawzo about league ! 
between France and | 
Spain and shows Soranzo 
letters from Morgan, 563. 
Soranzo’s retort to for office 
against France, 36%; sus- 
picious about delay of 
ambassadors, 578. 
reports French attempt to 
stop Dutch ambassadors, 
583 5 speaks of their 
delay and disorders of 
government, 586. 
reserved about seizure of 
letters, 593; thinks Car- 
on will not be employed, 
598. 





confidences to Soranzo 
e@bout levy, Anstruther, 
and” parliament, 601; 
went to justify expulsion 
of French, 615. 

-+, Dudley, nephew of Lord 
Carleton, English agent in the 
Netherlands, 96. 

remonstrates about vacillation 
of English government, 2; 
Dutch want to promise pay- 
ment of English regiments, 6. 

to arrange removal of English | 
troops, 11; to ask Dutch to 
send own troops to Denmark, 
28; tells States troop% are to 
go to Denmark, 36; does not 
want*troops hurried away, 65. 

reports operations, 71. 

Carlisle, Earl of. See Hay, James. 
carpets : 2 
Persian, 13. i 
Carpezon, Colonel: 
or’ Danish council of war, 183. 
Cary, Henry, .Viscount Falkland, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, Vice- 
roy of Ireland : 

aleemed at Spanish preparations, 
113. 

Casale [Prov. Alessandria, Italy] : 

Count of Revara made governor 
of, 538. 
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Caselli, Savoyard merchant : 
to Nice about English 
trade, 568. 
Cassin Pasha, Viceroy of Tunis, 2, 70. 
potest against reappointment, 
29; Roe gives no information 
about, 75. 
Cassoviar: 
Gabor nat withdrawn to, 103. 
Castelli, 423. 
Castile, Spain : 

fleet of, 301. 

Castres in Languedoc [Tarn, France]: 

synod of Huguenots at, J. 

Catharine, sister ofthe Margrave of” 
Brandenburg, Princess of 
Transylvania, 25 ; investiture 
demanded in name of, 75. 

investiture of, 197; Christian 
William of Brandenburg uncle, 
232. 

Roe arranged marriage, 253 ; 
compromise with, to raise 
money, 292. 

Catholic, the. See Philip IV, King 
of Spain. 

Catholic League : 

Lower Saxon Circle 
security from, 79. 

Denmark resisting, 182 ; Buck- 
ingham’s manifesto likely to 
encourage idea of, 376. 

English apprehension of, 408 ; 
must make Protestants 
cautious, 419, 

Catholics, the English, Papists, Re- 
cusants : . 

Charles promises to mitigate 
penal statutes eagainst, 9; 
concessions to, displease, 20, 

«$16; communications with 

me, 24, 25. °. 

Bassompierre tries to get ad- 
vantages for, 30; Sacchetti, 
ready to favour peace'to help, 
32. 


wants 


promise to Bassompierre to give 
over persecuting, 39, 51, 615 ; 
dissatisfied with’ France, 
63. 

brief directing not to take oath 
of fealty, 63, 859 86. 

Charles institutes enquiry about, 
78; vituperate Bassompierre’s 
arrangements, 97; proposed 
composition with king, 1065, 
106, 617, 649. 

Buckingtiam willing to become 
protector of, 106; queen’s 
household plotted with, 111. 

S@ttish bishops wisheto pros 
ceed against, 107, 131; ¢om- 
missioners appointed for 
rievances, 130. 

France insists on terms for, 135 ; 
permitted to take leases of 
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Catholics, the English, Papists, Re- 
cusants—cont. 
estates, 154 ; amount of alms, 
622. 
disapprove of digputes between 
Bishop of Chalcedon and 
clergy, 408; Louis helps dis- 
creetly, 414, = 
leader of, going to Brussels, 433 ; 
mission countermanded, 447 ; 
numbers 6f, 617. 
position compared with Hugue- 
nots, 520; composition with 
for freedom of worship, 530. 
power claimed by Bishop of 
Chalcedon over, 610, 612, 622, 
623; pope unlikely to force 
to appeal to foreign tribunal, 
611. 
é ++, archpriest of, 610-612, 622. 
seeeee, bishop of. See Bisshop ; 
Smith. 
Catz, Sir James, Dutch commis- 
sioner about seizure of ships : 
appointment announced, 79; 
little expected from mission, 





reaches London, commissions, 
154; sees king, referred to 
delegates, 160. 

negotiations with commis- 
sioners, 178; difficulties in 
negotiations, 186, 187, 207; 
reports not prospering, 190; 
business not progressing, 218, 
237, 240, 292. 

knighted and_ present to, 306; 
report at Hague on negotia- 
tions,318 ; takes letters, 328. 

Cavalla. See Kavala. 
cavalry : re 

wanted from Netherlands to 
quell English, 119. 

scarcity in England, 217, 618; 
talk of raising, in England, 
575; German, raised for Eng- 

~ land, 585, 598, 601, 607. 

gallantry of French at Rhé, 
04. 


Cavazza, Girolamo, Venetian secre- 
tary with the Swiss, 67, 607n. 
despatchés, 3, 7, 19, 46, 59, 67, 


123, 155, 179, 220, 231, 244, - 


251, 273, 354. 
instructions to, 196. 
caviare : 
English ships, unlade, 355. 
Cecil, Edward, Lord” Wimbledon : 
: regiment of guards under name 
of, 62; at Council about 
letters, 605; made fiember 
+ of Council of State, 607. 
sees, William, Earl of Exeter : 
admitted to Privy Council, 94; 


at Council about letters, 
605. 


oa 
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Cecil, William—cont. 
-, Earl of Salisbury : 
proposes. mission to Brussels, 
136 ; at Council about letters, 
- 605. 
ia, Ionian J; Gi 8 
Copbaee ss sland [Grgece], 
currant trade at, 18, 26, 27, 46, 
© 349. 
complaints against English mer-” 
bi cHants at, 108 ; report of Five 
Savii on “complaints, 173, 
174, 
sentences against English mer- 
chants at, 208, 389; reply to 

petition, 214 215, 

farm of currant duty, 276; cur- 
rant crops 298, 299; English 
trade with, 356. 

English merchants complain of 
wrong in, 336; ships, lading 
currants at must take entire 

ecdrgo to Venice, 371; satis- 

a faction to English merchants 

at, 475, * 
currant crop deminished by 
rain, 382; Bolegno comes for 
revenues, 409, 
foreign cloth prohibited in, 440, 
586. 
Proveditore of, 46. 
instructions to, 214, 
See Mosto, Andrea da; 
Mudazzo, Marin; Ponte, 
Antonio da. 
-Cerbelloni. See Serbelleni. 
Ceremonies, Master of the. See 
Finett ; Lewkenor. 
Cerigo, island, Greece : 
port of San Nicolo di Leumona 
in, 536, S 
Cernovicchio, Alessandro : 
defrauds Venetian customs, 171. 
Césy, Cesi, baron of. See Harlay, 
Philip de. - 
Chalcedon, Bighop of : 
controversy, papers on, 608- 
613; account of, 622, 623. 


- 
wees tee 


. 


© Seg Bisshop, William ; Smith, 


Richard. 

Chalil. See Halil. ‘ 

Chalons sur Saone [Saone et Loire, 
France], 197. 


Chamberlain, Great. See Bertie, 
Robert, Lord Willoughby do 
Eresby. 


+++++:, Lord High. See Herbert, 
“Philip, Earl of Montgmery. 
Chambery [Savoie, France], 264, 
Champagne, France, 488. 
ontagu travels by, 281 ; regi- 
ment of, 389, 480. 
Chancellor : 
of ‘Scotland. See 
George. 


ee eine 


Hay, Sir 


Pe, ae 
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Channel Islands, islands off Nor- 
mandy : 
troops sent to farrison, 321; 
ask for reinforcements, 351. 
Chappes, Baron of. See Aumont, 
~ Jacques d’. < 
Charles V, the ergperor ¢ 
English joined France against, 
266. 
Charles I, King of Great, Britain, 4, 
19, 23, 26, 39, 47,°49, 52, 66, 
73, 79, 106, 112, 116, 135, 148, 
169, 190, 236, 273, 282, 310,* 
397, 411, 460, °476, 516, 529, 
591. 
(1626) : 
decision about English regi- 
ments‘in Netherlands, 1 ; 
Dutch blame for beha- 
viour to Denmark, 7; 
. French think imprydent, 
2; blamed jor letting 
Hamilton go, 6% 
Rosencragz thanks, 6; 
Bassompierre thanks, 8 ; 
Buckingham accuses Hay 
before, 11. 
asks Bassompierre to wean 
queen from degrading 
ceremonies, 9; Bassom- 
pierre reports getting 
elp from people, 14. 
Wake states policy, 15, 16; 
expects advantage from 
Huguenots, 17; pro- 
> mises to Baden, 20, 48, 
50, 51, 59. 
wants help from France for 
Germany, 21; strained 
relations with France, 
28; reported accommo- 
dation with Louis, 36. 
Buckingham entertains at 
banquet, 22; present of 
gold chains to Venetian 
secretaries, 30. 
only gets prejudiced advices 
from Spain and Germany, 
24; Catholic plot mag 
make favour common- 
» weal, 25. 
dismisses Crew, 33, 55; 
-merchants resent inter- 
ference about Wyche, 35. 
Bassompierre takes leave 
of, 38; states reasons for 
jeonpeesions to France, 40, 
51. . 
averse from peace with 
Spain, 41; Rosencranz 
complains to, retort, 42; 
to sign new agreement 
with Gabor, 43; will get 
Turks to help Gabor, 44 ; 
help for Gabor, 44, 172; 
help for Denmark, 58, 89. 





Charles I, King of Great Britain: 
(1626)—cone. 


affection for Venice, 53; 
receives Soubise, 54, 161 ; 
Quod takes leave of, 55; 
writes to Gabor, 56. 

Dutch think Buckingham 
captured by artifice, 64; 
writes to Dutch, 65. 

urges Byckingham to go to 
France, 67, 77; com- 
plains of bad return for 
concessions to France, 


forbids import of wine, 69 ; 
Denmark’s hopes from, 
70. 

(1627): 

commands despatch of 
Wyche, 75; remarks on 
puter of Spaniards, 

Venice hopes will persevere 
for cause, 81; thinks of 
calling < parliament, 83; 
values Venetian advices, 
84; averse from parlia- 
ment, 94. 

aversion from business, 85 ; 
sports of, 105, 137, 141, 
142, 

Scottish commissioners pre- 
sented to, 86; arrange- 
ments with, 87, 102; 
audience to Scottish 
bishops, 107. « 

assurances to sister, 88 
Louis writes to, 89 ; audi- 
ence to Vontarini, 90, 
91. 

Gotier traduceg, 93 ; resents 
behaviour of France, 97 ; 
demands removal of 
French _ sequestrations, 
98; France knows pov- 
erty, 99. 

appoints commissioners for 
navy, 100; negotiations 
carried on unknown to, 
101, 146, 147. 

disaffection,of people from, 
104; angry at idea of 
rewarding Rusdorf, 105. 

+ Holland explains policy to 
France, 110, 111; re- 
turns from country about 
subsRlies, 119. 

means to help Gabor, 121 ; 
Fleming may get useful 
information for, 123; 
will not be first to méke 
advances, 124, 

has many confidants in 
France, 125; fortunate 
that people without 
means to revolt, 126, 
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Charles I, King of Great Britain : Charles I, King of Great Britain: 


(1627)—cont. (1627}—cont. 
appoints commissioners for prefit from, 209; extols 
Catholics, 130; will not Savoy, 216. 
interfere about Scdttish licenses privateers, 191, 


Catholics, 131, 

avérsion to parliament, 137, 
144; pope aggrievéd with, 
139; makes foubise com- 
mander,of fleet, 140. 

will keep word to Dutch, 
141; Buckingham aware 
of necessities, 145 ; Buck- 

+ ingham joins at New- 
market; 147, 

ready to treat with Spain, 
151; not wen over to 
Spanish negotiations, 
152; resented disavowal 
of Bassompierre, 153, 165, 
176. - 

letters to Savoy, 153 ; Lon- 
don corporation ask to 
repay loan, 154; talk of 
imprudence, 156. 

Joachim to approach about. 
Spanish negotiations, 
158; attitude to troops 
for Rochelle, 160. 

forced to consider Spanish 
overtures, 160; remon- 
strances to about Dun- 
kirkers, 161. 

displeased at disbanding of 

cots company, 162; 
swayed by  impres- 
sions, 163. 

Joachim offers mediation 
to,“ 165; speaks rosent- 
fully of killing of fisher- 
men off Rochelle, ¥66. 

B&ckingham delays speak- 
ing to, of Spanish over- 

« tures, 167; honours 
Savoy, 168. 

Dishington loyal to, 170; 
harmony with queen, 
171, 174 ; long conference 
with Buckingham and 
St. Blancart, 175. 

very ,angry at Rusdorf’s 
letters, 178; suthority 
restrained by parliament, 
181. . 

gives Quod all he asks, 183 ; 
Palatine’s desires of, 186 ; 
dislikessregqtiations with 
Spain, 186, 195 ; reported 
death, 191. 

not inclined to make Carle- 

© ton secretary, 186 ; wants 
Venice to give up Thugn, 
188, 193, 196, 200, 201, 
21], 212. 

esteem for Savoy, 189, 
383; Savoy counts on 





289; Buckingham gon- 
eeals truth from, 193; 
sends compliments to 
Princessof Piedmont, 198. 
will not abandon Germany 
* or Palatinate, 194 ; means 
to be armed afloat, 205. 
Venetian representations to 
abeut reconciliation, 200 ; 
treated badly about Bas- 
sompierre, 206, 
present to Rosencranz, 207 ; 
always plunging into 
deeper straits, 208 ; wants 
to see Thurn, 213. : 
glad of money taken. from 
. France, 216; will sell 
honours for money, 217. 
does not Tavour Dulbier’s 
demands, 218; will 
listen to any proposals 
for reconciliation, 224. 
Roe’s credit with, 222; 
jueen mother writes to, 
29; wants to buy 
Orange, 231. 
committed to fleet, 225; 
going to Portsmouth to 
inspect flect, 238, 256, 
265; will direct fleet, 
operations, 239. 
asked to mediate with 
Huguenots, 226 ; Hugue- 
nots fear of offending, 
227; promise to about 
fort St. Louis, 235; 
guaranteed terms granted 
to Huguenots, 434, 444, 
454, 462, 463. 
wants to seeFather Adrian, 
241 , not aware of Buck- 
ingham seeing Adrian, 
255. 
sorry plight in fleet, does 
nothing, 248; sends out 
fleet against Spain, 249. 
sees Buckingham receive 
Mendoza concealed, 247 ; 
forbids queen to mediate, 
247, 248. 
high opinion of Chevreuse, 
248; concession to Con-. 
tarini, 250,293; pfomise 
of Gabor to, 252. 
may inspect fleet at Ports- 
mouth, 251; dines on 
flagship, 268; equips 
regiments for fleet, 280, 
éntrusta reconciliation with 
France to Savoy, 254, 
388, 395, 404, 
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Charles I, King of Great Britain: Charles I, King of Great Britain: 
(1627)—cond. : ‘* (1627)—cont. 


Montagu to yrge not to take 
measures against France, 
257; hand forced by 
France, 263; prepara- 
tions agains’ France, 266. 

cannot Sear burden alone, 
267; unlikely togmake 
arrangements with Dun- 
kirk without sconsuMing 
Duteh, 270. 


asks Savoy to mediate, 274 ee 


will be led if Savoy gets 
arbitration, 296. 

esteem for Qcaglia, 274, 
446, 513; propose dd- 
justment with Spain, 
277; dependence on 
Savoy, 304, 342. 

refuses to release French 
seamen, 278; cenfers 
garter on Orehge, 295. 

leaves simportant business 
to Buclsingham, 279 ; &b- 
sence from London, 292, 

Montagu speaks to about 
bank at Lyons, 291; ap- 
points commissioners for 
trade at Villefranche, 
297. 

will not be first to make 
overtures, 298; un- 
reasonable to trade with 

5, France, 301. - 

likel} to seek pretexts for 
war, 305; knights Catz, 
306 ; orders Wake to ask 
Venice to keep Denmark, 
308. 

aims at absolute monarchy, 
305, 306 ; gives audience 
to Salee delegates, 306. 

ready to help Venice with- 
out alliance, 309; orders 
olniioesbtnensta for fleet, 
313. 

Joachim appeals to for re- 
conciliation with Fran&, 
314, well disposed to 

* Dutch naval interests, 
318. 


asks emperor’s leave to send - 


to diet, 319; Bucking- 
ham sends Graham to 
with news, 320. 

orders coloured accounts of 
Buckingham’s achieve- 
ments, 322; greater 
powers against French, 
324.: 

Spaniards want to separate 
from Dutch, 323; Buck- 
ingham threatens to tell 
of Soubise’s deceit, 325. 





coming to Windsor, 327; 
well disposed to reconcili- 
ation, 333; parliament 
will give all that asks, 
334. is 

Wake gives “causes for 

uarrel with France, 337, 
338, 346; Buckingham 
publishes reasons, 339; 
Senate wants to know if 
Wake’s office by com- 
mand of, 340; declara- 
tion tg Rochellese, 34e 

writes to Henrietta regret- 
ing attack on France, 
342; Strozzi goes to pay 
respects to, 343, 

Bethune refers to relations 
with Savoy, 344; Wake 
to report, Venetian desire 
for reconciliation to, 
347. 

asks London for loan, 350 ; 
orders inspection of har- 
bour defences, 351; 
Joachim tells of capture 
of Grol, 352. 

orders Carlisle to accom- 
pany queen, 353; re- 

rets diversion against 

rance, 360; very anx- 
ious to gratify Savoy 
about Villefranche, 361; 
623. 

Venice expected* to help, 
3625 ‘rench renew 
Dutch alljance to prevent 
Dutch helping, 368. 

Roe asks approval of 
decree, 373; Danish 
ambassadors urge to re- 
conciliation with France, 
reply, 373, 374, 423. 

will not do anything about 
reconciliation until Buck- 
ingham returns,* 374; 
Danish ambassadors want 
to negotiate treaty in 
Netherlands, 375. 

present te Mantuan am- 
bassador, 377; who has 
no representations to 
make to, 378. 

letter in reply to offices of 
Dutgh, 382, 384, 385. 

will not be first to make 
overtures for reconcilia- 
tion, 383. g 

wants to gratjfy Sayoy 
about Tieng: 387 ; 
Danish ambassadora find 
Council harsher than, 
389; Danish ambassa- 
dors take leave of, 418. 
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Charles I, King of Great Britain: 
(1627)—conz. 

reply to Joachim about 
reconciliation, 390 ; Louis 
desires econciliation 
with, 396, 

Spaniards indebted to for 
wasting fleet at Ré, 398 ; 
Bethune blames weak- 
ness, 401, 431; pope 
blames * weakness, 

ships in Netherlands to be 
used against, 405; re- 
moves blockade of Elbe, 
407, 408. 

Richelieu hopes to compel 
to withdraw fleet, 406; 
will not listen to peace 
proposals till St. Martin 
taken, 407, 408. 

searches for Bishop of 
Chalcedon, 408 ; injured 
hunting, leaving London, 
409. 

Bethune objects to favour- 
ing rebels, 414; Carleton 
objects to Dutch treat- 
ment of, 416, 

Montagu boasts of forces, 


417; view of eastern 
affairs and Catholic 
league, 419. 

gives Burgh state funeral, 
420; ‘rench _ believe 
ruined by ‘relief of St. 
Martin, 422. 

Richelieu wants to make 
terms with, without 
Buekingham, 426 ; Scots 
will fight if attacked, 
430. 


ae 

pleased at Venetian offer of 
mediation, 433, 444; de- 
termination about peace 

‘due to Buckingham’s 
absence, 434, 

Zobl sees briefly, fresh 
audience to Danish am- 
bassadors, 435. 

gives security on duties of 


next year, 436; will 
reset Dutch firing of 
ship, 437. 


will not negotiate before St. 
Martin taken, 442; will 
never ask for interven- 
tion, 44¢. 

no idea. of reviving claims 
to French crown, 445; 
audience to Scaglia, 

¢ 446. € 

Dutch and Danish ministeps 
despair of help from, 
447; memorial of Dutch 
to, about reconciliation, 
449, 450. 


402, ° 
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Charles I, King of Great Britain: 
(1627)—cont. 

pledged not to treat without 
Buckingham, 447; Dan- 
ish interests correspond 

with, 456. * 
Roghellese will not receive 
as lord, 452; not avorse 
from accommodation, 
453; Contarini appeals 
*to about reconciliation, 


454, 555. 
French ill treatment of, 
469, 461, 464; dis- 


covered Spanish deceit 
a4 persoral risk, 461; 
letter to from Rochelle, 
471n. © 

orders Holland insistently 
to start, 472; Scaglia- 
wants to order merchants 
to leave Leghorn, 473. 

esénds Bruce to Ré, 474; 
Venice approaches about 
medidtion, 475; recalls 
Montagu, 477, 488. 

dares do nothing without 
Buckingham, 482; firm 
ice subjects and Court, 
483. 

Joachim has audience of, 
and exhorts to peace, 
483, 484; great value of 
Signory’s opinion, 485, 

bears Ré reverse with forti- 
tude, 485, laments loss 
of colours and officers, 
497, 

kind reception of Bucking- 
ham on return from Ré, 
499, 508. 

would be advantage to re- 
strain to defence, 501. 

articles of Savoy with, for 
trade at- Villefranche, 
503-505. 

will not listen to criticism 
of Buckingham’s opera- 


€ 


- tions, 507; pope says 
should become Catholic, 
512. 


paper from Savoy on posi- 
tion as regards France, 
513-515; warns Buck- 
ingham of unfriendly 
Venetiar advices, 515. 

often appears on stage | 

‘without a part, "517; 
knowssincetity of Venice, 
618. . 

will stake all for Huguenots, 
519; cherishes thoughts 
of vengeance against 
” France, 520. 

Soubise and Rochelle de- 
puties interview, 521, 
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Charles I, King ¢ of Great Britain : 
(1627)—coné. 
522; warmly recom-, 
mends help fon Rochelle, 
522. 

Contarini to urge reconcilia- 
tion. on, 424; reported 
undérstanding of Venice 
with, 526. * 

always attends Council 
when raisin® of rthoney 
discussed, 531; orders 
account of navy from 
Admiralty, 531. 

Dutch remonstrate with for 
stepping sships, 532; 
Scaglia seconds efforts to 
upse+ Richelieu, 534. 

wants to continue rupture 
with France, 535, 546. 

s in no position for hostilities 
or alliance, 6143 close 
fisted with “Seets, 615; 
wanted to compel gub- 
sidiesS 616. 

avoids arduous business, 
615; knew nothing of 
proposed accommodation 
with Spain, 617; issues 
letters of marque to 
merchants, 618. 

Buckingham takes leave of, 
619; issued favourable 
accounts of Ré, 620; 
reply to Joachim’s over- 

>__ tures, 621. 

Danish suggestions to, “for 
reconciliation, 622 ; hope- 
ful of taking St. Martin, 
623. 

succoured Danish am- 
bassadors, 624. 

(1628) : 

Contarini sees about re- 
egnciliation, 541; reply, 
542, é 

correspondence with Savoy 
about intervention, 543 ; 
Meaux sees frequently, 
544; Meaux hot to see, 

.. 550. 

help promised to Denmark, 

. 546, 547; will not allow 
French to control Dutch, 
556. 

not  asily reconciled to 
parliament, 557; will 
not hear of Parliament, 
659. * 

imparts to Council Con- 
tarini’s representations 
for reconciliation, 558 ; 
pardons those arrested 
for subsidies; 565. 

only undertakes to secure 

- Rochelle against enemies, 





Charles I, King of eGreat Britain: 

(1628}—cont, 

565; not ill disposed to 
peace, 570. 

* knew nothing of seizure of 
Contarini’s letters, 571; 
Contarini ehas audience 

? of about seizure of let- 
elers, 572, 573. 
disapproval of opening, 

574, 603 ; expresses re- 
gret, 576; Contarini told 


‘would report seizure, 
577. 7 

lays affairs of Europe b&ore 
Council, 575; shields 
Buckingham about let- 
ters, 577. 


restoration of Bristol to 
favour with, 581; sailors 
avoid service for priva- 
teering, 582. 
secretaries not present when 
attends Council, 584; 
Henrietta writes well- 
treated by, 587. 
sends munitions to Ro- 
chelle, 586 ; letter to do; 
for Despotini, 592 ; doge’s 
reply to, 594, 
persuaded to summon 
parliament, 589; does 
not succeed in diverting 
merchants to  Ville- 
tranche, 590, 591. 
Contarini commended for 
speaking to, of reconcilia- 
tion, 593; little hope 
from panliiament if means 
to have supply before- 
ay hand, goes off to country 
diversions,?594 ; goes to 
Newmarket, 605. 
not possible to meet necessi- 
ties by parliathent, asking 
for loan, 601; Contarini 
sees about lotters, 602 ; 
and urges reconciliations 
on, 602, 603. 
want of money mitigates 
harshness, 604 ; affection 
for Butkingham, 606. 
wants owners to bear cost of 
fitting out ships, 606; 
does not pay sailors, 607. 
physician of. See Craig, John. 
Charles I, Duke of Lorraine, 501. 
. Offices for Palatine, 3, 343; 
works in vain for peace, 101; 
deputies from expected at 
% Vienna, 132. 4 * 
ill pleased, 219; will teke side 


of Soissons, 220 ; efforts to 
stir up, 239. 

gentleman of, in England, 228, 
278. 
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Charles III, Duke of Lorraine—cont. 
commissioner of, to diet, 319; 
English understanding with, 
405; Montagu’s negotiations 

with, 426. % 

French hope seizute of Mon- 
tagu’s papers will stop in- 
trigues, 489; supposed to 
havo obtained release of Mon- 
tagu, 510. oe 

offended by seizure of Montagu, 

* 612, 529; Carlisle will serve 
interests, 521; negotiates for 
Montagu’s release, 525, 528. 

“reports in Paris, 526 ; Montagu’s 
papers show vanity, 538; 
reported understanding of 
Venice with, 551. 

Montagu to be returned to, 552 ; 
Labarre sent to thwart Car- 
lisle’s offices with, 561. 

reported in league against 

‘rance, 569; French try to 
mollify about Montagu, 599. 

disaffection to France, 617; 
English stir to make trouble 
in France, 618. 

Charles. See Ships, names of. 
Charles Emanuel I, Duke of Savoy, 
72, 145, 368, 518, 533, 541. 

(1626) : 

Contarini to observe rela- 
tions with Buckingham, 
3; relation of plans with 
Buckingham’s, 14, 54, 
93 


Wake guided by caprice of, 
12; Swiss get to mediate 
in France, 15. 

inclined to recall Scaglia, 
37; expresses pleagure 
atsreconciliation of Eng- 
land and France, 46. 

help for Baden, 47, 51, 59; 
Baden approaches, 48, 50; 
Wake’s dependence on, 
57, 61. 

* Louis confirms assignments 
to, 71; Baden applied to, 
83. 
(1627): 

convinesd Richelieu means 
to ruin Scaglia, 94; in- 
trigues, 112. 

apologises to Morosini; 121 ; 
no credit in France, 124 ; 
ready to_ mediate for 
England With France or 
Spain, 135, 154. . 

French think allied with 
Huguenots, 139; Framce 

; 4sks to intervene with 

England, 140. € 

thirst for revenge on France, 
148; letters of Charles 





Charles Emanuel I, Duke of Savoy: 
(1627)—cont. 

French, suspect of foment- 

ing English and Hugue- 


nots, 165; offers to 
mediate not answered, 
166. & 


Montagu té seo about arbi- 

e tration, 168; eager to 

settle differences between 

a ¥pain and England, 180, 

248; England to use for 

accommodation with 
Spain, 198. 

remarks on situation in 

Europe, 180, 181 ; Baden 

expects help from, 189. 

to be sole rrediator between 

England and France, 192; 

Montagu's assurance to, 

© wants to strike at Richefieu, 

¢ F939; hostility to Riche- 

lieu, 223, «253, 254, 366, 


is 442, 44€ ; Richelieu does 
not value interposition, 
281. e 


Spaniards reject arbitration, 
207; Spaniards try to 
win, 211, 253; should 
unite forces against 
Spain, 243. 

makes use of Marini, 208 ; 
interposition of, 209, 210; 
wants to make France 
uneasy, 211. 

sends Bernsdoff t6 Thurn, 
212; high opinion of 
Wake, 214; Charles 
and Buckingham extol, 
216. 

suggests Venetian media- 
tion, 214; French will 
not accept mediation, 
220; Marini to watch, 
223, 

Soissons‘in league with, 
228; embroiling every- 
thing, 242; Duchess of 


bi "Rohan confers with, 
295. 
answer expected from 


about reconciliation, 233 ; 
reply to offers Of media- 


tion, 235. 
hopes to profit by English 
fleet, 236°; hopes and 


* intrigues depend on Bng- 
lish fleet, 274; tries to 
stop fleet sailing, 285; 
not really anxious to stop 
fleet, 307. 

English efforts to stir up, 
239; Montagu proposes 
alliance with Encland 
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Charles Emanuel I, Duke of Savoy: 
(1627)—cont. . 
Charles enérusts reconcilia-, 
tion with France to, 254, 
257, 263, 274, 289, 291, 
293, 342, 383, 388, 395, 
419, 543. ° 
preserits to Montagu, 257; 
Montagu’s negatiations 
with, 259, 363. 
wants title of kg, 257, 314; 
attitude to English priva- 
teoring unknown, 270. 
efforts to get English trade 
to Villefranche, 258, 291, 
297, 386, 420, 431, 477; 
merchants mistrust, 297, 
305,9420, 431, 522. 
may make relations be- 
tween England and 
France worse, 264; de- 
mdence of Chasles on, 
04, Ma, 
wants to be arbiter of re- 
conciNation, 282, “284, 
290, 334. 
uneuccessful in overtures 
for reconciliation, 284; 
Venice mistrusts, 302 ; 
supports Soissons, 305. 
need of intervention be- 
tween England and 
France, 317; French 
mistrust, 331, 346, 364, 
490, 526, 529; France 
. May trust reconciliation 
to, 343. 

lays hands on French ships, 
332; cannot do much 
against Dauphiné, 334 ; 
will not move against 
France, 357, 358. 

France seizes ships building 
for, 335, 354; expresses 
yiews to Padavin, 336. 

will seegnd Charles in war 
with France, 473. 

rumoured share in Ré ex- 
pedition, 344; sends to 
Spain for powers to m&ke 
accommodation with 
England and Dutch, 345. 

criticises military position 
atSt. Martin, 347; opinion 
on French league with 
Spain, 348. 

Venice urges to act for re- 
conciliation, 355; efforts 
‘for rhediation, 360, 361, 
362, 396, 397, 404, 425; 
France may prefer Venice 
to, 361. 

receives news from France, 
369 . Padavin sees, views 
on French affairs and 


a 
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Charles Emanuel I, Duke of Savoy: 


offer of Richelieu to for 
mediation, 386; Louis 
ready for intervention, 
396; eager to be arbiter 
of peace, 404. 

Charles wants to satisfy 

, about Villefranche, 387, 
623; speaks of Montagu’s 
movements, 405; Scagtia 
relies on approval, 406 ; 
esteem of Charles for, 444, 

Richelieu willing shall begin 
medjation, 417; Mofetta 
may commit against com- 
mon weal, 421. 

French hope differences 
with Genoa will check, 
426 ; distrusted by Spain 
and not friendly with 
France, 432. 

speaks to Padavin on French 
affairs, 441, 442; and 
reconciliation, 442; de- 
lusion in policy to France, 
447, 

Montagu has long inter- 
views with, 453; Carle- 
ton doubts reconciliation 
being in hands of, 457. 

ill served by France, 464 ; 
pope tries to stop mediat- 
ing between France and 
*England, 469, tts 

r about ontagu 
plea Louis} 479 ; Eng- 
lish will encourage to 
make taouble in France, 
486. 

French hope seizure of 
Montagu’s» papers will 
stop intrigues, 489 ; cele- 
brates victory at Ré, 489, 
490, 503. * 

labours for reconciliation 
without success, 490; 
agreed with CHhrles ine 
wish to overthrow French 
government, 499. 

articles drawn up by for 
Villefranche, 503-505; 
pope likely to dissimu- . 
late dislike for, 504. 

may want to make trouble 
in Italy, 504; may cor- 

nd with Wake at 

° Mantua, 506. 

Scaglia wants to be alone%to 
reconcile, 516 ; hopes for 
profit from Garlisle’s m&- 
sion, 520, 521. + 

French suspect Lerraine 
more than, 525; papers 
compromising found on 
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Charles Emanugl I, Duke of Savoy : 

(1627)—cone. 

arrest of Montagu distaste- 
ful to, 529; correspon- 
dence of Charles with 
about intervention, 543. 
Buckingham’s policy cen- 
tred on, 616; disaffec- 
tion to France, 617 ; skil- 
ful policy of, 618, 
< efforts for accommodation, 
619; hopes to profit by 
accommodation, 620. 
(1628) : 

. Buckingham urges import- 
ance to Denmark, 546; 
reported understanding 
of Venice with, 551. 

thinks French will torture 
Montagu, 553; Labarre 
sent to thwart Carlisle’s 
offices with, 561. 
says will not propose such 
armistice as English 
claim, 562; hears 
English and Dutch have 
taken to privateoring, 
568. 
reported in league against 
France, 569; efforts to 
ot reparation from 
'rance, adjustment with 
Genoa, 584. 
concessions do not divert 
English from Leghorn, 
590; Medici do not fear 
*efforts, 591. 
present to Queen of Eng- 
land, 599; intrigues to 
make trouble between 
Denmark and, 602. 
no favourite of Barbefini, 
624, 
Charnassé, Hercules, Baron of Sce- 
nesee: 
writes of fate of attempted relief 
of Ré, 429. 
«chase, * See hunting. 
Chateauneuf, Marquis of. See Aubes- 
pine, Charles de I’. 
Chatillon, Count of. See Coligny. 
Chaussenans, Sciausenon, —: 
sent to Italy, 392. 
Chavigny Count of. See Bouthillier. 
Chempt. See Kemp. . 
Chentis. See Kentish. 
Chevreuse, Duchess of. 
Maria de. 
» Tine, Duke of. 
Claude de. 
fhigus: , e 
sent to Turin to offer galleys 
- against Spain, 362. . 
Chieri. See Kieri. . 
Chocler, Arnold, Flemish merchant : 
fined, 208. 


See Rohan, 
° 
See Lorrainég, 
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Choiseul, Caesar de, de Praslin, Sieur 
« de Plessis, Presis Pralin : 
Tegiment crosses to Ré, 479. 
Christian IV, King of Denmark, 127, 
287, 311, 
(1626) : 
new ‘resolve to help, 5; 
Ditch lament way Eng- 
e« land misled, 7; English 
help to, 16, 55, 58, 65. 
letter of Charles to, 19; 
fresh efferts, more ap- 
peals for help, 23 ; raising 
men, in Scotland, 28. 
suspected of negotiating 
with emperor, 32 ; wants 
levy of Scots, 33 ; letters 
to Charles complaining, 


42. 
to sign agreement with 
Gabor, 43; suggestion 


r for Venice to writé to, 
49 ; Boet sent to help, 50. 
Sweden cedes levies to, 56 ; 
military’ operations, 58, 

71; writes to Dutch, 65. 

Morgan promjses to come 
soon, 71; appeal to 
Venice, 71-74, 82; reply 
of Senate, 80, 81. 

(1627): 

Saxony’s proposals to, 79; 
English delude by talk of 
diversion, 83, 84; bitter 
complaints, insists on 

‘6 payment, 87. 

Dutch help fof, 88; means 
to penetrate into Austria, 
103; sends to levy Scots, 
105. 

wants English troops to go 
overland, 114; fears 
that may come to terms, 
122, 

letters of, at Vienna, 123; 
Spanish negotiations con- 
trary fo agreement with, 
142, 

France ready to help, 149 ; 

a “forces of, 163; French 
want to continue war, 
170. . 

England would rather see 
without help, than France 
relieved of suspicion, 166 ; 
promises help to Gabor, 
172. . 

bent on liberty of Germeny, 
178 ; Margrave of Baden 
may go to, 179; Wake 
relates successes of, 181— 
183. 

preparing great fleet, 183 ; 
reported victory over 
Tilly, 214; successful 
operations of forces, 244. 


, 
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Christian IV, King of Denmark: 
(1627)—eons. 2 
mediation. would be suspect 
to France, 184 ; England 
would accept interposi- 
tion, 209. 
writes to Rosencranz for 
money and *help, 186; 
English promises to, 207 ; 
sends to England for 
money, 241, 4 . 
wants Thurn from Venice, 
188, 193, 194, 196, 201, 
211, 212, 282; letter to* 
Venice of* credence for 
Wako, 232, 233. 
help fér BadeX, 189; An- 
struthgr to take opinion 
about going to diet, 194 ; 
Baden going to, 197. 
likely to co-operate with 
$ Gabor, 261; Austrian 
levies against, 266 ; Scot- 
tish troops for, 271. 
seizes English ships in Elbe, 
283; releases English 
ships and goods, 292, 
credence for istian Wil- 
liam of Brandtnburg, 
287; appeals to France 
for help, 289, 
fresh instructions to Wake 
to appeal to Venice, 308, 
309; evil plight in 
Silesia, 320. 
siege of Groenlo intended to 
* help, 323 ; bribed to mak} 
peace with emperor, 348. 
must make terms if not 
helped, 353 ; takes some 


places, 361; proposed 
member of counter 
league, 362. 


revival depends on recon- 
ciliation of France and 
England, 364. 

Charles aasures ambassa- 
dors of help, 373, 374; 
should get help from 
Charles first, 335. ? 

sent to England about 

« blockade of Elbe, 377; 
perilous position, 406, 
+454, 621, 622; can get 
no help from England or 
France, 413; withdraws 
to sefer position, 423, 

» ambassadors go te France 
to, get. help for, 419; 
money owed by Charles 
to, demanded, 423. 

Bethune speaks of plight 
through abandonment, 
430, 431 ; in.danger of 
losing “ crown through 
English, 432. 
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Christian IV, King gf Denmark : 
(1627)—cont. 
+ Mary de’ Medici thanks for 
intervention, 435; debt 
- of Charles to, 447; re- 
sisting alone, 449. 
cost to England, 460; plans 
. for England®and France 
helping, 462; retreat of, 
#71, 484, 487, 
sends Keith to warn Scot- 
tish levies, 474; report 
of victory, 493; Buck- 
ingham assures of help, 
500. e € 
French féel need of protect- 
ing, 509; Buckingham 
considers ruined, 519. 
ships asked for from Eng- 
land, 522 ; Charles means 
to help, 642; French 
subsidy to, 543. 
merchants of Amsterdam 
to arm ships for, 545. 
(1628) : 
not disheartened, hopes for 
spring, 561; hopeful 
letter to Anstruther, 563. 
sends minister with Dutch 
ambassadors extraordi- 
nary, 575; foresees ruin 
and takes measures, 576. 
hopeful defensive position, 
585 ; offers interposition, 
but suspect to French, 
an_unfortunate friend of 
England, 619; pressure 


of Austri on, 623. 
Christian, son of Christian IV of Den- 
mark, 189, 
* Ring leaves in chargp, 182. 


Christian, Duke of Liineburg, Lunen- 
burg: 
faces Baden near Havelberg, 
375. 
Christian William of Brandenburg, 
administrator of Magdeburg, 


Mademburgh, Maetemburg, 
Prince of Brandenburg and 
Halberstadt, Margrave of 


Brandenburg,Bishop of Haile, 
309, 311, 330n, 336. 

general of forces in Silesia, 232, 
287, 302. 

Wake expects at Padua, 234; 
Wake announces coming to 
Venire, 887; reception at 

* _ Venice, 289, 302, 304, 375. # 

Roe hopes will help cause, 262 ; 

e, plans of, 271. ° 

thanks Venice, 308 ; tratified, at 

ry reception, 349; wants Turks 

+ to join Gabor, 364. 

Wake tells signory result of mis- 
sion, 459; Venice prepares 
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Christian William of Brandenburg 
—cont. 
for return, 465, 476, 485+ back 
at Venice, 492; thanks to 
Venice, 495. . 
Roe tells bailo of mission, 470 ; 
coungillor of removed at Ham- 
burg, 481. a 
Christine, Princess of Piedmont, 
Madame, 395. * 
should mediate between Louis 
and Charles, 156; Montagu 
ays respects to, 198; cele- 
rates victory of Ré, 489, 513, 
~ offecs ransom, for Montagu, 629 ; 
letter to Henrietta against 
Richelieu, 553. 
queen mother sends Labarre to, 
561; present to Henrietta, 
599n, 
Christopher, younger son of the Mar- 
grave of Baden Durlach : 
travelling towards France, 179. 
Chur, Coire [Grisons, Switzerland], 


Wake sees leading men of 
Grisons at, 7, 15; Preaux 
leaves for Solothurn, 48; 
Fleming at, 123, 155. 

Cigala, il, merchant : 


accused of murdering Bos- 
tanghi, 299. 
cinnamon : 
Venetian duty on reduced, 36. 
Cinque Ports : G 


advantage to Buckingham in 
being Warden, 106. 

cipher : 

efforts of Buckingham to un- 
ravel Venetian, 571, 572. 

Ciswitz. See Kisucza. 

Ciuran, Iseppo, Savio alla Mefcan- 
zia, 440. 

Clarke, Clerk, Clerch, le Clere, Ed- 
ward, 122, 

Buckingham sends to Paris, 69, 
236, 254 ; expected back, 77. 

negotiating agreement with 
Spain, 85; returns, 92, 104; 
thought to have seen Mirabel, 
93, 100. 

Zorzi to watch, 106; passes 
whole morning with Bucking- 
ham, 113; Gerbier stops re- 
turn, 117. . 

clergy : 
French and Spaniards want to 
raise money from, 604. 
Catholic, in England : . 
quarrel with Bishop of 
Se < Chalcedon, 408. 5 
Clerk, See Clarke. 
* Clermont, George de, Marquis~of 
Galerand : = 
negotiations of Richelieu with, 
397, 





“Ceuvrec, Marquis of. 
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Cleves, Duchy of : 

; emperor means to restore Leo- 
pold to, 162; Austrians use 
to embroil with emperor, 266 ; 
Infanta urges forays in, 
474. 7 

Clinton, Theophilus, Earl of Lincoln : 
prosecited fer not paying sub- 
~ sidy, 126, 154; will not 

appear before Council, 130; 

> cormmitted to Tower, 161. 

Clochir, Arnold, Flemish merchant, 

18. 


cloth, 174, 

Venetian‘duty on, 57; Leghorn 
mart for English, 156, 

sale of” Englisif not to be for- 
bidden in.Cephalonia, 173; 
suggested prohibition, 214, 
215. 

Florentine trade in, 222; Eng* 
lish have difficulty in dispos- 
dng of, 352. 

unladed from English ships, 356 ;_ 

? Villefranche might be mart 
for English, 432. 

Venetian Levant islands not to 
buy foreign, 440; Baronis 
buys at Villefranche, 579. 

report of Five Sayii on pro- 
hibition of foreign, 586. 

Dutch, 219. 

Kerseys, 213, 214, 355, 440. 

London, 399, 

Venetian, 440. 

woollen, 283. 

of gold, 591, 599». ~ 

cloves : 
from Kast Indies, 13; reduction 
of duty on, 36. 
coach : 
Duchess of Buckingham presents 
to queen, 167, 


cod : 
taken to Villefranche, 579. 
Coen, Can, Cun, JoHn Pietersen : 
English dcbmand punishment, 
218; Carleton demands. re- 
call, 240. 
See Estrées. 
Coiffier, Antoine, de Ruzé, Marquis 
of Effiat, Fiat: - 
does not want peace with 
England, 428; confirms pro- 
mises of Louis for marriage, 
461. 
Coiffy, Quefi [Haute Marne, France]: 
Mcssura sent to, to fete Mon- 
tagu, 510 x 
coinage : 
debasement proposed, 559, 614 ; 
English best in world, 619. 
Coire. See Chur. 
Coke, Sir Edward : 
Countess of Pembroke daughter 
of, 565n, 
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Coke—cont. | 
Saedes , Sir John, secretary of state, 
459n, a 


insists on Mouling going, 297; 
not concerned with foreign 
affairs, 312. 

Contarini speaks to about seizure 

’ of Moulin’s letters,313 ; Mou- 
lin’s letters sent to, 315. 

Contarini sees about conswlage, 
3871; asks Joachim for help 
against Dunkirkers,*377. _* 

Contarini thanks about Roe, 
and speaks to about reconcilia- 
tion, 420. . 

blamed for failure at Ré, 499; 
to bring pack letters to Con- 
tarini, 572; apologises for 
seizure, 57@, 577; promises 
redress, suggests ntarini 

- need not write to Venice about 
ait, 577; tells Contarini ad- 
vices from France, 602. * 

Coligny, Gaspar do, Count*ofsChatil- 
lon, marshal of France, 325, 

ordered to m&et Dutch am- 

bassadors, 562. 

Colmar, Alsace{German Empire]: 

commissioner sent to, 319. 

Cologne [German Empire]: 

Prodromus Vindicte published 
at, 87; Mansfelt’s death pub- 
lished at, 90. 

Comar. See Komorn. 
Comberfort, John, gunner of the 
‘< William John: ~ 

deposition, about Barbary, 117 

118. 


~ commissioners to treat with Bas- . 


sompierre : 
do not answer his paper, ‘43; 
reply of, 8; inform king, 9. 
for navy: 
appointed, 100. 
for Scottish affairs, 102, 
for grievances of Catholics, 130, 
for sale of French goods : 
purchase goods for selves, 
176. 
for trade with Villefranche, 297, 
305. * 
to negotiate with delegates from 
Salee pirates, 306. 
See alsg ambassadors. 
Common Pleas, chief justice of. See 
Hobart; Richardson. 
Commons, House of, Lower House : 
proposal to exclude lawyers 
* trom, 589; Buckingham trios 
to secure favourable, 605. 
Como [Prov. Como, Italy], 8. 
Compiégne [Oise, France] : 
treaty of, question of renewing, 
157 ; Dutch will not abandon, 
163; Carleton may try to 
prevent renewal, 164; Riche- 


Wt. 8284, 
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Contpiégne [Oise, France}—cont. 
Heu urges repowal, 179; 
French keep, altering, 192; 
*Carleton to hinder renewal, 
229; Dutch undecided about 

“renewing, 237; in suspense, 
6. 

both French and Qutch desire 

Tsnewal, 333; new alliance 


based pn, 353. 
new alliance to be exactly like, 
414. ° , 
Comptroller of the Household. See 
Saville, Sir John. 


Conche. See Conquet. 

Condé, Prince of. See Bourb¢n 
Conde, Henry IT de. 

Congregation de propaganda fide 

introduced by Gregory XV, 
408, 622. 

Coni, Cuneo [Prov. Coni, Italy]: 

canal to be made at, 386. 

Conlembergh. See Konigsberg. 
Conquet, le, Conche {Finistere, 
France]: 

English raid on, 212, 216, 219, 
223, 229, 255; English fleet, 
doubles, 295. 

Constable of France, See Bonne. 
Constantia, Queen of Poland: 
wants firstborn preferred in suc- 
cession, 30. 
Constantinople [Turkish Empire], 
91, 92, 172, 326, 375, 392, 581, 
607. ; 

news frorh, 25, 38, 75, 173, 407, 
413, 492. 

money for Gabor to bé paid at, 
44, 52; bailo stopped un- 
lading of ship a%, 371 ; Levant 
Co. pays ambassadors at, 372 ; 

+ Roe’s decree dated at, 373 ; 
English goods taken to, 399. 

English fleet (merchant) for, 568. 

Wyche starts for, 576. 

English highly esteemetl at, 597. 

Arsenal, 14. 

church of Our Lady, 566. | 

patriarch of. See Cyril Lucar ; 
Isaac. 

Venetian instructions to repre- 
sentatives at, 2, 179, 260, 428, 
458, 535, 552.* 

eonsulage : 

Venetian merchants forbidden 
to pay, 168; Contarini’s 
negotiations with Council 
about, 37}-373 ; Roe’s'decree 

. . upon, 373, 499. 

Council approves Roe’s action 
about, 391, 428; payment at 

® Constantinople, 39%; Senate 

advises bailo about,» 458; 
Council’s decree upon, 408; 
only claimed of recent years, 
505. 
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consulage—cont. 


Venice “annot resist Roe’s 
decree, £06; ministers, pro- 
mise not to write to Wake 
about, 523. 


consuls, 438. . 


Contarini, 


See also ambassadors. 

‘Alvise, Venetian am- 
bassador in England, 14, 19, 
139, 180, 440, 449, 505, 508, 
525, 569. 

~. despatches to the Senate, 4, 8, 
11, 20, 22, 30, 32, 35, 38, 42, 
él, 54, 59, 62, 67, 75, 76, 83, 
8&, 90, 92, 97, 100, 104, 110, 
113, 118, 123, 127, 129, 135, 
141, 145, 147, 151, 153, 158, 
160, 165, 175, 177, 183, 185, 
204, 206, 215, 217, 224, 226, 
229, 237, 240, 242, 245, 248, 
250, 255, 265, 268, 277, 281, 
284, 290, 291, 295, 304, 311, 
313, 320, 322, 326, 340, 349, 
371, 373, 376, 378, 389, 406, 
418, 423, 431, 432, 434, 445, 
447, 454, 471, 473, 482, 483, 
485, 497, 499, 515, 518, 520, 
530, 532, 536, 541, 544, 546, 
558, 564, 571, 575, 576, 581, 
583, 588, 594, 601, 604, 605. 

to Proveditori of Mint, 


284. 

Semnmanieations with Morosini, 

54, 

«esse. With Simon Contarini, 
23, 25. 

«..4.. With Zorzi, 41, 112, 146, 
147, 206, 258, 391, 534, 540, 
544, 

«ss... with Moro, 133. 

«..... With Soranzo, 146, 152, 
164, 302, 391, 545. Laas 
evades" discussing Baden, 5; 
conversation with Rosen- 
eranz, 23; Carleton asks to 

see advices, 24, 

writes about interpreter, 35, 36 ; 

s Bassompierre visits, 40, 41; 
Buckingham tells of negotia- 
tions, 51, 52. 

complains of searcity, 55; tries 
to allay feeling against France, 

}, 98. 

defends Venice about alleged 
diversion, 84; audience of 
king, 90, 91; efforts to re- 
,concile England and France, 
104. * 

invited to queen’s masque, 197; 
conversation with Holland, 
110-112; conversation, with 
Béckingham, 129. 

petitions for relief, 124; Joachim 
tells of Spanish overtures, 
141, 145; sees Carleton upon 
this, 144. 





Contarini, Alvise—coni. 


. Pembroke speaks to of Spanish 
negotiations, 152; suggested 
shall ‘instigate queen to 
mediate, 176, 

approves idea of queen’s media- 
tion, 177; Dishington takes 
letters to France, 192. 

avoids Garter ceremony, 217; 
way of sending despatches, 
23%; Buckingham calls on 
before sailing, 265. 

work for reconciliation, 224-226, 
240, 243, 266, 267, 433, 434, 
454, 455, 518-520, 587. 

need for reserve about media- 
tion, 296 ; advice to Moulins, 
297; distress at absence of 
advices, 307. 

speaks to Coke about seizure of 
Moulins’ letters, 313; corres? 

2 powers with Moulins, 313, 


letter to Valaneé, 327; the only 
ambassador a away from Court, 


343; interviews Joachim, 
352, 

sends to meet Danish ambassa- 
dor, 353; dealings with 


Council about consulage, 371- 
373, 498. 

discussion with Danish ambassa- 
dors, 374-376; difference 
with Strozzi about precedence, 
378-380, 428. 

asks instructions about dealings. 
with Scaglia, 291 ;- asks vote 
for couriers, 459, 585; vote 
for couriers, 465. 

returns thanks for Roe’s action, 
420; reports on design to 
move trade to Villefranche, 
431; and trade of Leghorn, 
432, 

courtesies to Zobl, 446; letters 
to Valanzé, 449, 545, 548; 
Scaglia somplains of treat- 
ment, 473. 

pays respects to Buckingham 
on return from Ré, 499; 


Buckingham taxes about 
unfriendly advices, 615— 
518. 


suspects intrigues of Scaglia, 
516, 517; warns Zorzi about 
Scaglia, 523. 

Dutch ambassadors want in- 
troduction to, 527; writes 
ee Vianyol about Dudley, 
5 

speaks to Charles about recon- 
ciliation, 541, 542; and to 
Buckingham, 543; tries to 
kepp Danish ambassadors 
firm about reconciliation, 
547. 


ee 
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Contarini, Alvise—cont. 

Buckingham suggests leagua to, 
549; conversation with Car- 
lisle on French war, 559, 560. 

sends secre to Dover about 
letters, 564; letters seized in 
England, 571; *% audience of 
king abowt, 572-574; Coke 
apologises to, 576; ang pro- 
mises satisfaction, 577. 

will try to get orders*to prewent, 
English skips attacking Vene- 
tian subjects, 578; speaks to 


Conway on , subject, 581) 


582. 

Carleton believes, will have 
satisfaction about letters, 593; 
office withking.about letters 
and reconciliation, 602, 603; 
decree of Council giving satis- 
faction to about letters, 604, 

* 605; Gabor’s nephew ‘isits, 


607, * 
notes for a gelation of England, 
614-625. 9 s. 
secretary of. See Agostini. 


..+.+., Anzolg, Venetian ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to Eng- 
land, 30. 

Venetian ambassador at Rome, 
456. 
despatches, 252, 274, 
331, 343, 357, 365, 
380, 394, 401-403, 
424, 420, 430, 452, 
, 494, 501-503, 511, 512, 
523, 529, 540, 580, 590, 
608. 
bailo to write to for Arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, 300; 
efforts for reconciliation 
of France and England, 
344, 394, 401, 413, 414, 
502 ; reports on supposed 
league between France 
and Spain, 357, 365-368. 
pope tells*of relief of St. 


325, 
367, 
413, 
477, 


Martin, 402; offers 

Bethune congratulations 

about Ré, 501.¢ € 

pope shows over Vatican, 
*Sll. 

.++..-, Piero, Venetian ambassador 
at Kome, 8. 


despatches, 139. 
ses...) Simon, Venetian ambassa- 
dor in France, 8. 
@espatches, I, 7, 14, 29,°45, 64. 
communieations with Alvise 
Contarini, 23, 25. 
-2+..++, —, Procurator, 607. 
Convertive. ° See Ships, names of. 
Conway, Edward, Lord, Secretary of 
State, 86, LB5. * 
speaks to Joachim about troops 
for Denmark, 2; source of 


| 
< 
| 
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Conway, Edward—cont. 
reports about Baden, 12; 

* resentful off French action, 
31. 

pinion about Wyche, 75; crea- 
ture of Buckingham, 83; to 
re-assure Joaghim about 
Spanish negotiations, 100. 

speaks to Contarini about help- 
ing Denmark, 131; ignorant 
of Spanish overtures, 142; 
calls Buckingham Judas, 
143, 

colloquy with Joachim not 
relished, ,146, 151; sfys 
Savoy’s offers of mediation 
never answered, 166. 

made Viscount Killultagh, 177 ; 
unwilling to give up secretary- 
ship, 187; may lose post, 
214, 

asks Contarini to support Wake, 
230; speaks about Thurn, 
aa 3; insists on Moulins going, 

97. 

absent with king, 312; Danish 
ambassadors wait for informa- 
tion from, 374. 

goes to see to defences of Isle of 
Wight, 390 ; Contarini confers 
with about reconciliation, 
433, 434; wrote Montagu’s 
instructions, 434. 

Contarini speaks to about priva- 
teers in Mediterranean, 581, 
582; journal of Montagu to, 
found by French, *593; at 
Council about letters, 605. 

coopers, art of, at Zagte, 294. 

cordage. See rope. 

Cordova, Don Gonzales Fernandez de, 

* Don Gonzales, governor of 
Milan : 

goes to inspect positions at Riva, 
8; at Gravedona, 29, 

suspicious of France and Eng- 
land, 288 ; passport for Mon- 
tagu, 388, 397. ag : 

French not pleased with ar- 
rangements for Valtelline, 
413; sends forces towards 
Monferrat, 588, 

Coreille, Coreglie, Correglie, Coreglia 
{Charente Inferieure, France], 
#39. . 

Rochellese occupy, 339; An- 
gouléme occupies, 354; not 
yet stized, 380. 

* distance from St. Louis, 442 ;* 
Louis master of, 564, 


Corfy, island, 560. 4 
accounts of, 108 ; Enflish ships 
e unlade at, 355. 


corn # 
unpopularity of tax on in France, 
302; French trade in, 549. 
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Cornaro, Cornalio, Giovanni, Doge 
of Venice, 171. 

replies to Wake, 16, 26, 48; 49, 
172, 173, 181, 182, 188, 189, 
196, 197, 203, 232, 309, 818, 
347, 459,485. *° 

letter of Boet to, 50; letter of 
Wake to, for Denmark, 72; 
letter of Denmark,to, 233. 

statement of Wake to about 
quarrel witk France, 463; 

* remarks on Ré, 492. 

reply to English secretary, 495 ; 
letter of Charles to, for Des- 

©  pofini, 592. , 
Coron. See Koroni. 
coronation medal : 
device on, 16. 
coronation in Scotland : 
Charles promises, 102. 
Correglie. See Coreille. 
Correr, Corraro, Mare Antonio, 
Venetian ambassador extra- 
ordinary to England, 357. 
corsairs. See pirates. : 
Corsi, Florentine merchant, 204. 
Corsini, Florentine merchant, 204. 
Cortaumer, Cortumer, Marquis of. 
See St. Simon. 
Coruna [Prov. Galicia, Spain] : 

East Indiamen going to, 72; 
Federigo of Toledo in no 
hurry to go to, 363; Spanish 
res assembling at, 388, 389, 
435. © 

queen mother asks Mirabel 
abGut galleons from, 476; 
Spanish fleet not got beyond, 
479. 
Dunkirkers not to join ships at, 

494 ; fleet very ill found, §12. 
eottimo, Venstian duty, 57, 158, 505. 
paid at Constantinople, 399. 
Cottington, Sir Francis : 
partifan of Austria, 85; fre- 
quenting Court, 100; may 
go to Spain with Spanish 
~ “Dominican, 545. 
cotton, 213, 224. 
from East Indies, 13. 
Council, the Privy, 54, 61, 292. 
(1626): « 
Dutch resent behaviour, 1 ; 
occupied with subsidies, 
5, 11; assignments on 
queen’s dowry, 10, 21. 
Buckingham changes de- 
crees, 22; mémbers sent 
to collect subsidies, $3, 
55, 62, 70, 75, 78. 
want to help Gabor,« 35; 


“merchants clamour to 
for reprisals againtt 
France, 39. f 


Buckingham overrules in 
French negotiations, 40 ; 


aa 
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Council, the Privy : (1626)—cont. 
r Venetian representations 
to, 50, 51. 
against allowing privateer- 
ing against France, 68. 
(1627) : 
Confarini deplores bicker- 
ings with France to, 92; 
- king sits in about naval 
reparations, 93 ; Exeter 
Fromoted to, 94, 
superseded*for naval affairs, 
be 100; no quorum left in 
London, 108; away in 
country, 113, 
refugprs of subsidy sum- 
moned before, 114; Lin- 
coh. summoned before, 
126; Lincoln before, 
154. 
confusion in, 118; give 
° money to rioters, 125; 
« “anger of opposing Buck- 


i ingham, 228, 
Lincoln «will not appear 
before, 130; inform 


Joachim of-Spanish over- 
tures, 141, 145, 147, 
discuss quarrel with 
France, 151; question of 
opening trade with Den- 
mark must go before, 
178. 
go to-city about subsidy, 
187; division in about 
- French policy, 195; 
formula fr Amboyna 
affair, 207. 
give up idea of fleet going to 
Mediterranean, 278 ; 
exertions about reprisals, 
279. 
write to Hales about Ville- 
franche, 305; absorbed 
in present, emergencies, 
312; Charles assembles 
about reinforcements for 
fleet, 313; decide on re- 
inforcements, 342. 
Soachim appeals to about 
reconciliation, 322; to 
meet: at Windsor, 327; 
refuse written reply to 
Dutch ambassador, 350. 
depend on private passions 
and intergsts, 352 ; Buck- 
ingham arranges to keep 
Carlisle away from,*353. 
dealings” with Contarini 
about consulage, 371, 
372, 428; release Dutch 
ships seized, 377. 
Danish ambassadors find 
‘ harsher than king, 389; 
Danish ambassadors not 
visited by, 406. 
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Council, the Privy : ( 1627) 20 
approve Roe’s action about 
consulag®, 391; could * 
not do more for Spain if 
composed of Spaniards, 
407. . 

Danish ambéssadors have 
four audiences of, 418; 
invite merchants to trade 
at Villefrancke, 431, 

proposal in to send money 
to Venice for Gabor, 419 ; 
Dutch and Danish arf- 
bassador$ despair of 
help from, 447; meet 
aout repSrts from* Ré, 
448, 3 

disapprove of army spend- 
ing winter at Ré, 472 ; op- 
position in to trade ar- 
rangements with, Dun- 
kirk, 473, « | 

to raige money from crown 
lands,482 ; decree about 
consulage, 498, 

king and Buckingham al- 
ways attend when discuss 
raising money, 530; dis- 
cuss answer to Danish 
ambassadors, 532; op- 
posed to liberties of 
privateers, 536. 

Charles tglls of Contarini’s 
offices abgut peace, 558 ; 
no comment made in 
about proposal to suim- 
mon parliament, 559; 
parliament discussed in, 
588. 

meet daily to raise money, 
565, 575, 584; passport 
for Venetian packets, 
571, 572. 

knew nothing of seizure of 
Venetian packets, 571; 
Frenclf punctually ac- 
quainted with secrets of, 
673. 

privateers abuse intentions 
of, 582; decision to con- 

'  fiseate all French mer- 
chandise, 595. 
decree about Venetian let- 
lers seized, 605; Dutch 
ambassadors entertained 
in Hall of, 606. 
, Wimbledon admitted to, 


. 


$07; no satisfactory 
reply to Danish ambassa- 
dors, 623. 

clerkof. See Meautys, Thomas. 

secretary to. See Becher, Sir 

William. , . 
of War, 114. 
the Great : 


pe eer ee ae ye ee ee. TB 
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count duke. See Guzinan, Gaspar de, 
+ Count of Otivares. 
counterpanes : 
«from East Indies, 13. 
Coure. See*Estrées, Francis Hanni- 
bal d’, Marquis of Coeuvres. 
couriers : *: 
robbed, 94, 132, 577. 
mone for, 108, 139, 290, 465, 
585. og . 
of Moulins, released, 312 ;* seiz- 
ure of, 313, 315; Contarini 
asks vote for, 409. 
to be set ug between*Turingand 
Nice, 505. . 
See Baetz; Leind. 
Courtaumer, Marquis of. See St. 
Simon, Cyrus Antoine de, 
Cracow, Galicia, 172. 
Craig, Dr. John, the king’s physician : 
dismissed for remarks about Ré, 
530. 
Crassa, Stefano and Florio : 
a aaa about Metaxa, 


Crems. See Graham. 
Creniz. See Kremnitz. 
Crete, Candia, island, 191, 409. 
accounts of, 108; oil laded at, 
273; ships from, 410, 412; 
prohibition of foreign cloth in, 
586. 
Proveditore General of. See : 
Morgsini, Francesco. 
Crevecceur, Crevacore, Baron : 
sent to Paris about ports for 
Spanish ships, 399. 
Crew, Sir Randal, chief justice of 
the King’s Bench: 
Charles removes, 33, 55; Hyde 
** replaces, 137. 
Crichi, M. di.’ See Bilanchefort do 
Crequy. 
crown lands : . 
sale of, 62, 614; proposed sale 
of in city, 350; no one will 
buy, to be mortgaged, 482, 
618. id 
Negotiations with London com- 
panies for sale, 530, 545. 
Cueva, Alonso de lg, Marquis of Bed- 


mar, Cardinal Lacueva 
Spanish ambassador in Flan 
* ders: 


writes to Osona, 103; recom- 
mends Philip to employ whole 
power {1 Germany and leave 
Dutch alone, 376 ; advises a3- 
parture of Dunkirk ships, 
476. ° 
..eeee, Francesco Ferfandpz ella, 
Duke of Albuquerque ; 
negotiates league between 
France and Spain, 346. 


: Cun. See Coen. 


Wineaa ties Cane * 
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currants, 400. * 
conspiracy to keep price down, 
18, 46. 


trade at Zante, 117, 439; Eng- 
lish monopolis® trade at 
Cephalonia, 173, 214; fines 
for ménopolising, 208. . 
buying for re-sale forbidden, 
174; farm of duty on, 276; 
good harvest, 298. 
“price of, 298, 299; Rucani in- 
creased returns from duty on, 
319; at Cephalonia, 349. 
> ships to lade ust take cargoes 
to Venice, 371, 440; crop 
diminished by rain, 382. 
illegal compact about between 
English and Flemings, 389; 
good harvest at Zante, 398. 
value of duties on to Venice, 
389. 
Curtenbach, Colonel, 244. 
caer’? Constantin, of Zante, 
272. f 
Cugac, M. de : 
gets into Ré with relief, 422. 
Cusein Effendi : 
ambassadors approach about 
peace with emperor, 262, 
277; tells Roe peace neces- 
sary, 493, 
Custoius, M. de : 
does not give satisfaction in 
jetting French ship from 
hatch, 586. 
customs duties : 
king pledges for loan, 436. 
Cyprus, island pf, 213. 
Venetians hire ship for, 505. 
Cyril Lucar, Greek Patriarch, at 
Constantinople : = 
friendly with Roe, 260; sends 
Greek books to cousin in Lon- 
don, 356; preaches regularly 
against Jesuits, 466; Caime- 
on gave license to print, 
° 567. 


D 


D.D. ({Don Daniel afias Mr. Preston): 
a letters on Chalcedon contfo- 
versy, 609. 
© “dofente of Regulars against 
Bishop of Chalcedon, 609-612. 


Dalbior. See Dulbier. . 

@Alevado. See Alevado. 

Dalezi, Hierolamo, Captain of Padua. 
See Leze. 


- Denbigh, Countess of. 





damask, 272. 
Damata, bishop of. See Spada. 
Dampiere. Sée Dompierre. 


Dampierre, Francesco, 202. 
Danes. See Denmark. 
d’Angennes, « See Angennes. 
Daniel, Don? alias Mr. Preston : 
I¢tters about Chalcedon c!aima, 
609. 
Danzig [West Prussia, German Em- 


ire]: . 
fight with ships of, 274; with 
hold on Baltic Austrians can 
control” trade with, 352; 
English trade with, 619. 
Dazbo. Set Phelippeaux, Ray- 
mund,, lord ,of Herbault. 
Dartmouth, Dormont, co. Devon, 8. 
d’Aumont. See Aumont, 
Dauphiné, France, 227. . 
troops sent to frontier, 1654 dis- 
urbane in will help English, 
28. 


° Savoy cannat do much against, 
334; Crequy returns to, 335 ; 
French uneasy about, 336. 

English do not get help from 
attack on, 357. 
lieutenant of. See Blanchefort 


de Crequy. 

d@’Avaux, Sieur. See Mesmes, 
Claude de. 

David and Dehbinsse, deputies from 
Rochelle : 


expected in London, 471, 472,* 
482; confers with’ Bucking- 
ham, 472 ; accompanies Buck- 


ingham, 497; reports Tar- ' 
goni’s stockade destroyed, 
565. 

Dehinsse, deputy of Rochelle. See 
under David. 

Delft [Prov. South Holland, Nether- 
lands]: 


Carleton confers’ with Danish 
ambassadors aty 333, 456, 

Rubens goes to, 416. 

See Fielding, 


. Susan. 
++++-+, Earl of. See Fielding, Wil- 
liam. fs 
Denmark and Danes, 120, 163, 586. 
news from, 108. . 


English regiments for, from 
Netherlands, 1, 2, 5, 6, 22, 36, 
43, 65, 103, i114, 126. 

-command of, 62. * 

Dutch help fer, 5., 

English help for, 11, 16, 28, 43, 
58, 63, 64, 70, 83, 136, 144, 
153, 159, 178, 267; England 
cannot pay subsidy to, 89, 91. 

English troops for, 219. 

Bassompierre offers help for, 21 ; 
levies for in Moravia, 29; 
English fail, 30. 
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Denmark and Danes—cont. 

English officers evade going to, 
42; alleged Venetian pro- 
mises sent to, 47; Bucking- 
ham talks of negotiations with, 

~ 51, 52. 

forces waste Siledta, 58; re- 
ported negotiations forpeaco, 
79; Venice prevents Milan 
helping against, 82. . 

appeals to Yenice to help, 88, 
320, 384; need of united 
effort to suppo: , 90 ; attitude 
of Venice to, 12 9, 131, 350. 

difficulties in negotiations, 
95; English league with, 100 ; 
Scottish levies for, 105, 124, 
131, 420. 

Dutch fear will come to terms, 
150 ; Charleswillnot treat with 
* Spain without consulting, 152. 

help of Gabor, 158 # IQqutch al- 
liance with, 165 3 son and 
Council left<n charge, 182° 

Council of War of, 183; method 
of paying troops, 186; ships 
seized released, 207. 

Thurn going to, 211, 213 ; Gabor 
to join forces, 261, 262 ; Con- 
tarini to cultivate ministers 
of, 289. 

seizure of English ships in, 292. 

Burlamachi tq, send By for 
regiments to, 7; netian 
captains serving, 318. a 

negotiatidns for peace with, 
311; army in Silesia dis- 
persed, 327. 

gentleman from, in England, 
322; wish to include in com- 
promise with Austria, 343. 

France supplies money to, 346 ; 
money remitted to, 355; 
territory attacked, 374. 

strong if united with others, 
413; importance of Franco- 
Spanish alliance to, 438. 

deplorable state, 448, 483, 490, 
524; estates resolf¥e not #o 
admit foreign troops to 
foftresses, 469. 

Prince of Brandenburg went to 
Gabor to save, 470; Spanish 
ships sent to, about Sound, 
476. 

councillor who favours, removed 

“ at Hamburg, 481 ;* English 
suggest league with for de- 
fence of Baltic, 487, 498. 

imperialists need Hanse towns 
for ‘attack on, 500; Venice 
helped league with, 518. 

England willabandorfor Hugue- 
nots, 520; Carlisle to propose 


fleague to for defence of Baltic, 
EOT 





Denmark and Danestcont. 

moans for supplying with ships, 
532; English ships for would 

e relieve French, 533. 

interests" require 
535 ; parliament 
anoney for, 540.” 

(1628) : 

Charles will always have 
affairs at heart, 547; 
Carleton suggests Duteh 
alliance, with, 549. 

Carlisle to ask Venice to 
subsidise, 550 ; *plightof, 
551; talk of English 
naval help for, 559. 

nobility promise king assist- 
ance, 563 ; reported league 
against as hostis imperii, 


attention, 
grants 


571. 
king on good terms ‘with 
people, 585; French 


ready to listen to peace 
proposals of, 593. 
parliament would lean to, 
594 ; offices for reconcilia- 
tion ill adapted, 598. 
intrigues to make suspicion 
with Savoy, 602 ; Charles 
would like to help, but 
cannot, 615; English 
necessarily friends of, 
619. 
King of,» 217. 
See also Christian IV. 
Princes of. See Christian son of 
Christian IV; Frederick, 
Prince of Dengnark. 
Deodati, Dr., of Lucea : 
+ guggests mediation of Venice 
between France gnd England, 
192, 490. 
Derby, Ear! of, 66. 
d’Espesses. See Faye. * 
d’Esplan, Desplan. See Alard. 
Despotino, Gaspar, physician : 
letter of Charles to doge fob, 592 ; 
Venetian reply about, 594. 
@Estrées. See Estrées. 
Deuxponts, Duke of. See John IT. 
Devereux, Roberts third Earl of 
Essex : 
to command English for Den- 
‘mark, 22; senior colonel in 
Netherlands, 23; returns 
from Netherlands, 43e 
offendéd dt Morgan’s appoint- 
ment, 62; Buckingham see 
to conciliate, 77. 
de Jie. See Vic. ® 
d’Ho, chevalier. See Eaux., 
diamonds. See jewels. 
Dieppe, ABeme: Inferieure, France], 


English sink ship of Richelieu 


moar A: Baolich - saiende 


%. 
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Dieppe [Seine _inferieure, France] 
—tont. 


for behaviour of ships of, 
411; Dutch ambassadors to 
land at, 562. * 
diet, 186. , 
question of Anstruther attend- 
ing, 194. 
Digby, John, Earl of Bristol, 15~ 
- in Tower, near death, 94; pro- 
posed restoration to favour, 
581. 

Dighieres. See Bonne, Francis de, 
Duke of Lasdiguiéres. 
Dishington, Discinton, Sir Thomas, 
gentleman of the Privy Cham- 

ber, 192. 

loyal to king but against Buck- 
ingham, 170; efforts to re- 
concile France and England, 
212, 220; imprisoned, 271. 


a 


dogs : 
hunting, Louis asks Henrietta 
for, 497. 
D’Olbier. See Dulbior. 
Dolce, —, Savio alla Mercanzia, 


506. 
Dolfembitel. See Wolfenbuttel. 
Dolfin, Andrea, Savio allo Mercanzia, 
213, 355, 389, 440. 
Dominican, Spanish : 
may Socompany Cottington to 
pain, 545, 
Domini renee di,-Archbishop of 
Spalato : 
Metuxa, accused of spreading 
heresies, 466. 
Dompierre, Dampier [Charente In- 
ferieure, France]: 
Louis rides from to coast, 429. 
Donado, Antonio, Savio alla Mer- 
canzia, 17, 57. 
Donadoni. See Shi Ss, names of. 
Donflur.t See Honfleur. 
Doria. See Ships, names of. 
Dormont. See Dartmouth. 
Dorp, —, Dutch admiral : 
Dunkirkers evade blockade of. 
506. 
Dorset, Earl of. See Sackville. 
Douglas, Arckibald, third Ear! of 
Angus, 42n. 
++++++, Robert, Earl of Morton, 42n. 
marries Elizabeth Villers, 119, 
120, 161. 
eestor William, Parl, of Morton, 
Murton 
* to raise troops for Denmark, 28 ; 
to command Scots for Den- 
mark, 33 ; declines command, 


w 425 
~ Mar bribed to surrender trta- 
surership to, 119. . 


troops under, from Ré, to 
son Isle of Wight, 497; at 
Council about letters, 605. ys 
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Deulbier. See Dulbier. 
Dover, co. Kent, 34, 59, 65, 66, 228, 
255, 278, 574, 577. 
Buckingham sends things to, 85 ; 
proposed conference at, 184; 
courfer arrested at, 239; 
Buckingha® embarks at, 250 ; 
~ Agostini sent to about seizure, 
of packets, 564. 
» lettefs from, 312, 315, 
Meaux stopped at, 564; Vene- 
tian. aoe seized at, 571, 572. 
seeile, 345. 
Henenant ioe 
Sjr Jol 
ofp 


See 


“Hip sley, 
Downs, ee 98n, 249. 
London ship ordered to, 4, 61 ; 
London ships in, 69n; Dun- 
kirkers raid village off, 148, 
dowry, the queen’s, 176, 616. a 

*Bassompierre asks security for, 
4;" money promised upon 
security, 9¢ security from 
pe arliamer:t wanted for, 10; 

inglish intent on obtaining 
residue, 21. « 

Buckingham to treat of, 66; 
Charles should pay out of 
French ships seized, 93, 128. 

assignment to Holland on, 110. 

dragomans : 

vizier excludes, 252. 

Dragomesti, Dragomestri [Acarnania 
and Aetolia, Greece] : 

+ Venetian subjects dependent ott 
for wheat, 422. 

Dragon. See Ships, names of. 

Druent, Count Francesco Provana di. 
M. di Druent : 

Savoy may send with con- 
gratulations about Ré, 490. 

Dryden, Sir Erasmus : 
arrested for not paying subsidy, 


ll4n. 
Due, il. See Duyck? 
du Fargis, Sieur. See Angennes, 
Charles d’, 
Dudley, Elizabeth, Countess of 
c I%wenstein, Levestein: 


arrives at Hague, 88. 
«see, Robert, Duke of Northum- 
berland : 
wants English gdods seques- 
trated at Leghorn, 252, 262, 
477; claim against Grand. 
Duke, 262, 478; very con- 
dential with Vianuok, 263 ; 
expects to get reprisals, 478. 
title and position recognised at 
Florence, 494; gives Grand 
Duke lectures, ‘his political 
views, 494, 495. 
Contarini rrites 
about, 537. 8 
duke count. See Guzmam Gaspar 
de, Count of Olivares. 


to Vianuol 


~~ 
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H 
Dulbier, Dalbier, d’Olbier, Doulpier, 
John. 

memorial to Vénice, 138; ar- 
rives in England, 218; re- 
turns to England from fleet, 
390; come to hasten rein- 
forcements, 406° 

takes provisions to Ré, 471; to 
take back French prisoners to 
France, 544; Hawkins, goes 
instead, 876. 

to levy German horse, 585, 598, 
607; expected at Hagud, 
598; arrives? 601. 

du Moulin. See Moulin. 

Dunkirk, Frefich FlarWers, 77. * 
Spanish reipforcgments for, 6; 
_ Spinola pays money,to sailors 

of, 12; Spanish shallops for, 
13, 86. 

‘soldiers intended for disyersed, 
23; strongly forsifigd on sea 
side, 30., 

prizes taken into, 93; English 
exchange prisoners with, 114, 
219, 277, 340; report of pre- 
parations at, 137. 

English want to open trade with, 
177; negotiations for trade 
with England, 241, 270. 

Spanish troops sailing to, 249 ; 
objections to exchange of 
prisoners with, 278. 

reported English landing at, 
320; English at Ré could stop 
Spanish intercourse with, 323, 
620. 

English loss of trade with, 324 ; 
Spinola at, 472. 

Dutch blockade of, 472, 473. 

Wake arranges trade with, 473 ; 
trade suspended at Joachim’s 
request, 483; ships reach 
with wool, 532. 

English “trade with, 576; hos- 
tilities of, 621. 

Dunkirk, Dunkirkers, ships of, 247, 

310. 

» Spinola wishes to putsto sea, $2 5 
Dutch pursue, 34, 44, 62, 
315. 

to convoy troops and money to 
Flanders, 45; reported 
occupation of Scilly Islands, 
56, 65, 94, 102. 

troops frim Biscay for, 88; 

« plan to destroy im harbour, 
114, 115, 420, 130. 

infest Channel, 136; depreda- 
tions in Thames and Downs, 
148; raids on England, 154, 
161. 

capture English ships, 161; 
fight with Dutch, 167, 178; 

f capture Kratz, 186; take 
refuge at Brest, 202. 








Dunkirk, ships of —cpnt. 
-take Dutch eships, 208; de- 
predations, 218; to join 
< arene against English, 260, 
expected from Biscay with 
. specie, 315; Spain can only 
help France with, 329 ; Span- 
iards promise to France, 351, 
425. 
English ask Dutch help against, 
377; prevent letters crossing 
by command of sea, 378. 
to convoy French vessels from 
Holland, “396, 437; English 
will not let ships built in Hol- 
land join, 415. 
infantry embarking on, 435; 
queen mother asks Mirabel 
about, 476; sail for Sound, 
483. . 
ordered to stop in ports of Brit- 
anny, 494; Dutch defeat off 
*Zecland, 498; mishaps to, 
502. 
various reports of whereabouts, 
506; return damaged b: 
storm, 515, 530; evade Dute. 
and English fleets, 522. 
Duplessis, Armand, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, 127, 217, 438. 
(1626) : 
attention to maritime af- 
fairs, 31, 66, 77; import- 
tant for Bassompierre to 
stand well with, 40. 
Spada suggests league 
against England to, 45, 
71;  isapproves of 
‘agsompierre’s arrange- 
bie nts, 60 3 jealous of 
Bagsompierre, 82, 88. 
more concerned about Italy 
and Germany, than Eng- 
land, 66; Bassompierre 
knew intrigues, 85. 
(1627) : * 
reason for affection to Scag? 
lia, 88 ; covert communi- 
eation to Buckingham 
about visit, 92; wants 
to ruin Scaglia, 94,95. , 
overtures to England, 97; 
=. seeking own safety, 99; 
sends fresh proposals to 
Buckingham, 14. 
navel proparations against 
“ England, 115; Bucking 
ham’s letter to, 116; will 
not answer, 117. . 
says Dutch will repeflt of 
rejecting alliance, 117; 
growing influence’ with 
king, 122; quarrel with 
England may break, 
123. 


. 
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Duplessis, Armand, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu : (1627)—oont. < 
blames secretaries and Mou- 
lins, 124; demands of 
English, 232; secret 
negotiations with Oli- 
veres, 134. 

repents rejecting Bassom- 
pierre’s settlement, 135; 
affects , friendliness to 
Savoy, 139. 

contemplates reconciliation 
with Spain, 140; intends 

* some noteworthy act 
against’ Huguenots, 144. 

Buckingham offended with, 
145; Scaglia suggests 
conference with Bucking- 
ham, 148. 

hopes to use Rosencranz 
for reconciliation, 149, 
170; hostility to Buck- 
ingham, 150, 189, 342; 
designs on Huguenots, 
152; Herbert blames, 
153. 

made Grand Master of the 
Sea, 155; unpopularity, 
156; to arrange adjust- 
ment with England, 159, 
hopesforaccommodation, 
163. 

Langarach marries relation 
of, 165 ; deyice to weaken 
Huguenots by levies for 

e Denmark, 166. 

eagerness for Montagu’s 
visit, 168; Tepents 
har$h dealing to Eng- 
land, 170; designs 
against Huguenots, 45. 

finds difficulty of making 
France maritime power, 

e eager to settle with Eng- 
land, 179. 

dread of English fleet, 188, 
192, 202, 257, 273, 298; 
determined to suppress 
Huguenots, 190 mer- 
chants cry out against, 
191, 192. 

understanding with Oli- 
vares, 192, 226, 260, 388, 
509; inclined to accom- 
modation with England, 
198, 233. 

Savoy wants toatrike, 199 ; 
Savoy’s ill will against, 
223, 254, 264. 

gives history of quarrel with 

England, 199, 200 ; Bluck- 
ingham’s designs on, 20g. 
sees Chevreuse, 202 ; hears 
of raid on Conquet, 212 ; 
English fleet captures 
property, 219, 235. 


| 





Duplessis, Armand, Cardinal Riche- 
1eu: (1627)—cont, 


navaf preparations, 202, 
242, 256, 257; efforts to 
create marine, 230, 380, 
389, a 

Erfglish »lans to thwart, 
215; Chevreuse has no 
instructions from, 220; 

eSeton creature of, 229. 

advances «to Countess of 
Soissons, 234 ; suggested 
Chevreuse going to Eng- 
land, 248, 

going to Brittany about 
feet, 2426 Louis to con- 
figm as admiral, 259, 260 ; 

. ambitions for Brest, 281. 

sends word of English raid, 
244; tells Zorzi of 
quarrel with England, 
#245; Zorzi sees about 
reconciliation, 258. 

bad_ behaviour does not 
affect Scaglia, 253 ; treat- 
ment of Qeaglia’s letter 
about reconciliation, 285. 

Buckingham speaks against, 
267; imprisons Dishing- 
ton, 271 ; not worried by 
Montagu’s negotiations 
or fleet, 281. 

securigy wanted against 
oppressing Rochelle, 287 ; 
spies in Rochelle hanged,* 
294, eS 

Countess of Soissons agrees 
to see, 289; Targoni ¢ 
forewarns of proceedings 
of English, 302. 

Rohan writes to, 303 ; Mon- 
tagu’s letters fall into 
hands of, 304. 

remonstrates with Lan- 
gerach ab6ut Dutch join- 
ing éaemies, 308; alter- 
cation with Langarach 
when offered mediation, 

» 310, 345; quarrel with 
Langarach pacified, 367. 

tormented, feeling cause of 
ruin of France, 309; 
sends Vignolés to camp 
with chief command, 316. 

rancour of Savoy against, 
317, 320, 442,446. 

«hopes English will evaste 

away et Ré, 324; Guise 
says must bear incon- 
veniences of office, 325, 

Louis will not throw over, 
327 ; spreads web against 

+ Rochelle, 330. 

has pataches built in Nor- 
mandy, 331; incensed 
and bewildered, seeks 
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Duplessis, Armand, Cardinal Ricke- 
leu: (1627)—cont. 

way of saf8ty, 335; be- 
wildered, 359. 

leaves Bassompierre in 
lurch, 337 ; Mirabel and 
Messiasask fr port and 
fortress, 338, < 

measures for defending 
coast against+ English, 
339; .Verua speaks of 
headstrong 
346. 

rejects Spanish proposals 
with disdain, 353; Mon- 
tag’ says fecessary *to 
ruin, 360;. Messia of- 
fended, 364. * 

tries for safety by winning 
favour of Rome and con- 
conciliating Spain, 366 ; 
would like uniop with 
Spain, 367. X 

incensed at Spanish de- 
mands, makes league 
with Dutch, 370; tells 
Moretta will not nego- 
tiate while English 
on French soil, 370, 371. 

conspires for suppression of 


Huguenots, 374; re- 
luctant to begin siege of 
Rochelle, 380. 


Carleton sayg Spain will 
deceive, 383; wants not 

"only peace, but leagud 
with Spain, 384. 

offer to Savoy for media- 
tion, 386; efforts for re- 
conciliation with Eng- 
land, 387, 393, 417. 

inconsistent conduct, 387, 
388; thinks of accom- 
modationwith Rochellese, 
397%; changes mind and 
eager for*siege, 398. 

chief object of English to 
bring about fall, 397; 
will not publish disasteys 


at Ré, 399. 

showers honours on Ash- 
burnham, 404; wants 
Spaniards to make 


diversion in Scotland,406. 

Richard Smith creature of, 
408 3" dissuades king from 
going to see fleet or army, 
4 . 

secret negotiations with 
Ashburnham, 417, 454; 
‘concerned with dispatch 
of Danish ambassadors, 
419.5 : 

‘may have committed 
Moretta. 421: wants to 


character, 
. 
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' Duplessis, Armand, Cardinal Riche- 
| lieu: (1627)—conte 
land without Bucking- 
| ham, 426. 
knows best for crown and 
self to make peace, 428 ; 
understandisig with Oliv- 
ares to surprise Ireland, 
429. 
gets red hat for Berulle, 
433 ; participates searet- 
ly in Zobl’s visit to Eng- 
land, 435, 447, 
impatient to finish quigly 
with “Rochelle, 439; 
quarrel with Angouléme, 
441 ; goes to Oleron, 452, 
page of at relief of Ré, 443. 
Carleton thinks hinders re- 
conciliation, 456 ; Exspes- 
ses has not ear of, 457. 
absolute ruler of France, 
460; Spanish policy, 
463 ; purely selfish, 464 ; 
would send good news, 
465. 
assures queen mother Eng- 
lish will go soon, 466; 
wants to keep control of 
Monsieur, 468, 
not confidential with Vig- 
noles, mistrusts Bassom- 
| jierre, 469; relief of Rd 
loyg planned by, 478, 
479. 
encourages divisien in Ro- 
chelle, 482; priest with 
great influence over, 490 ; 
negotiating with Ro- 
chelle, 506. 
Carleton blames Wake for 
mentioning, $07; queen 
H mother urges against 
Austrians, least Spanish 
of the ministers, 509. 
gets Schomberg made 
t governor of Brisanny, 
510; Savoy wants to 
~ ruin, 5138, 514; quarrel 
with Schomberg, 522. 
{ wants peace with England, 
! 524; enemy of Aerssens, 
525; sends for Bullion, 
527;  Montagu’s  inti- 
macy with Duchess of 
Chevreuse will ngt help 
MorXagy with, 528. 
sends to find out foreign 
intrigues against France, 
529; Meaux creature of, 
i ’ 537. : * 
will not consent to Spanish 
é fleet leaving, 539.  * 
11628) : 
Venice approaches about 
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Duplessis, Anmand, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu: (1628)—-cont. 2 
find it hard to keep king~ 
at Rochelle, 551. - 
letters of Christina against, 
takesall ereditfor Ré, 553; 
farleton speaks of subtle- 
ties, 564; Carleton says 
utterly ignorant of affairs 
of world, 556. 
D’Espesses sends Wake’s 
office to, 557; queen 
mother receives Dutch 
- ambassadors to save 
face, 370." 
sends Lopes to Hague about 
ships, 586; away from 
Paris, 601 ; queen mother 
dependent on, 604. 
Henrietta’s attendants of 
faction, 616; secret de- 
signs against Huguenots, 
617. 


Scaglia’s grudgoo against, 
617, 624; Buckingham’s 
hatred of, 618, 623. 
Duplessis, Daniel, Bishop of Mende, 
Mande, Mandes, 60. 
sends salutations to Bucking- 
ham, 40; sent to Havre 
about ships, 316; Carle- 
ton raves against, 333; 
not allowed to stay in 
England, 614. - 
+e ++00, —y gentleman of Soissons : 
rc brings news of English fleet, 
94, 


Durant, M., governor of Gluckstadt, 
608. © 


Durham, bishop of. See Neile. 

Duscian, M., lieut.-colonel of Gnatil- 
lon’s regiment : 

sent to Netherlands, 304. 

Dusseldorf [Prov. Rhenish Prussia, 

German Empire] : 
news from, 191, 

Dutch. See Netherlands. 

Duyck, Anthony, il Due, councillor 
and pensioner of “Holland 
and West Friesland : 

Joachim warns of Spanish 
overtures to England, 143; 
Scaglia has long and confiden- 
tial interview with, 318. 


E 


Earls. See peers. 5 
East Friesland [German Empire] : 


co gC ee, a, ee ea = ge eae 
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East India Co., Dutch: 
"interests with English, 549. 
English 
gets Dutch East Indiamen 
seized, 407; lend king - 
emoney to forward 
<desigys, 448; ships of, 
in Thames, 606. 
East Indies, Indies, 72, 221, 241, 
. Yichships from, 12; cargoes of, 
13; proposed French Co. for, 
31. 


carracks from, 121, 125; sailora 
desert/navy for ships to, 148 ; 
Coen ill treats English in, 218. 
Dutch’ships frém seized in Eng. 
land, 407,420, 424, 436, 445, 
448, 452, 458, 484, 583. 
Eaux, Sieur D’, Cavalier d’Ho : 
slain at Ré, 301. Ps 


ebony : : 
rom, East Indies, 13. 
Echerfibergh. See. Eggenburg. 


Effiat, Marquisof.’ See Coiffier, 

Egerton, John, Earl of Bridgewater : 
at Council about letters, 
605. 

Eggenburg, Echembergh, Utrich von, 
Prince of : 


writes to Wirtemberg, 131 ; pro- 
sals to Wirtemberg for 
alatine, 154. 
Eglisham, Eglinton, George : 
author of Prodromus Vindicte, 
87. a 


“Eideni. See Heyden. ~ 
Elbe, river, 12, 183, 516, 

English to blockade, 136 ; Engt 
lish ships seized in, 283 ; Tilly 
crosses, 351, 352, 375, 622; 
danger of Austrians getting 
footing on, 362, 483. 

riot at Hamburg about blockade, 


377, 
ships blockaditig recalled, 407, 
4l5n. « 


Hamburgers occupy island in, 

458; Denmark warns Scot- 

e tish levies not to go to, 474. 

Elbeuf, Duke of. See Lorraine, 
Charles IT of. . 

Electors of the Holy Roman Em- 


pire : . 
all will not attend diet at 
Mulhausen, 375; to attend 
in person, £69. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England,«f05. 
did not issye letters of marque 
for Mediterranean, 582. 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, Queen 
of Bohemia, 19,°28, 101, 427, 
461, 507, 555. 
dissatisfied at way things going 
in England, 6; - condemns 
treatment of Denmark, 7; 


\ 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, Queen 
of Bohemia—cont. * 
many, 21; Charles will not 
desert, 41. = 
welcomes arrival of Calandrini, 
65; Charles sends assurances 
~ to, 88 ; Soranzo speaks of with 
enthusiesm,.95. 7 

Nethersole goes to represent 
urgency of affairs, 134 ;~dis- 
like of Buckingham,+134, 144. 

Puritans support party of, 137 ; 
may hear of Spanish overtures 

+ before Charles, 146. 

Nethersole goes t¢ England for 
needs of household, 151; 
mission of CarletOn to, 15 

asks for arrearg of pension, 154 ; 
suggests commercial privileges 
for Dutch, 155. 

Charles promises to pay debts, 
167; Carleton to take mqney 
to, 218, 229; lack-of money 
for, 234. | iv 

queen mother,wants to hep 
reconciliation, 220, 235; 
queen mother sends present 
to, 234, 235. 

Carteton sent to prepare, 323 ; 
Buckingham abandons for 
private pique, 335. 

gives birth to son (Philip), 416 ; 
sends ¢o announce confine- 
ment, 424 ; asks Soranzo news 
of R6, 427. 

favours Venetian’ mediation, 
4563 expecting Frederick of 
Denmark and Thurn, 496. 

mocking remarks about Buck- 
ingham and Ré, 508; to 
perform office against French 
one, 556. 

secretary of. See Nethersole. 

Embresem. See Ashburnham. 
Emden, Embden [East Friesland, 
German “mpire] : 
army forming in*county of, 585. 
Emperor. See Charles V;_ Fer- 
dinand I; Ferdinand II. 
Empire. See Germany. «~ 
England and English, 566. 
(1626>: 
Dutch ready to make treaty 
without knowledge, 3; 
Wake does not conceal 
weakness, 8; defenceless 
condition of, 12, 113, 115, 


a 


i 3651. . 
much inclined to peace with 
Spain, 32; trade at 
Venice, 36. 
Spada suggests 


league 

against, 45 ; trade in Le- 
vant islands, 46. 

Buckingham risks hold on 
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“England and English: (1626)—cont. 

= wine detaingd in France, 

54; short’ of supplies, 

55; imprecations against 
Buckingham, 59. 

not used to being burdened 

with troops, 63; Manti 


takes shipc of, 64; 
frantic at interruption of 
trade, 68. 

(1627) : 


Buckingham’s device . to 
curry favour with, 77; 
eapture Dunkirk shallop, 
88; Spanish designs qn, 
74, 150. 3 

French know disorders in, 
99, 136; loss of trade, 
defenceless, 105; stirred 
but lack leaders, 126, 

Dutch would not make 
truce without informing, 
107; feer of invasion, 
137; Buckingham es- 

> tranged, 144. 

Dunkirkers, raids on, 161. 
Rusdorf criticises govern- 
ment, 169, 170. 

French want to continue 
war, 170; trade at Zante, 
171; trade at Cepha- 
lonia, 173, 174. 

when changes opinions 
changes secretaries, 177. 

porta, closed, 194, 202, 204, 
215, 219, 220, 234, 244, 
246, 248, 249, 268, 276. 

anxious to be rid of Buck- 
ingham, 205; Thurn not 
going to, 213. 

sentence against merchants 
atCephalonia, 208; mono- 
polise currant’ trade, 214 ; 
not desirable to remove 
from Cephalonia, 215. 

reason Leghorn popular 
with, 222; promise to 
trade at  Villefranche, 
258; illegal oil trade at 

> Zante, 271, 272. 

Richelieu expects his fleet 
to attack, 242; name 
hateful in France, 238; | 
joined France against 

+ Charles V, 266. 

troops im service of Den- 
mark, 244, 309; delicacy 
ef, 971+ Denmark dis- , 
gusted at, 283. 5 

things going to ruin, 246; 
fight ships of Hanse, 274 » 
extensive trada in Baltic, 
283. 

Scaglia to ask five ships 
against Genoa. 276: 
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England and English : (1627)—cond. 
French rejoice at success of, 
304% Dutch alliance 
with, 310; pirates fear, 
312; strong party in 
France for, 346. 
repression dangerous, 306 ; 
Katred of Buckingham, 
322; hope duke will re- 
turn dead, 350. 

. reinforcements for Ré, 341, 

- 347; suggested thanks- 
giving for landing at Ré, 
342, 

a -Rambouillet cannot under- 
stand policy, 344 ; Charles 
orders inspection of coast 
defences, 351. 

importance of Baltic to, 
352; France can main- 
tain war against, 382. 

- Spanish proverb about 
peace with, 388; Scaglia 
may make trouble in, 
415, © 

measures for defence, 
390 ; Turkish complaints 
against in Persian Gulf, 
400. 

goods in danger at Ham- 
burg, 408; goods from 
exempted from duties at 


Venice, 409, 
Montagu boasts of power, 
417; plague among 


troops, 431; delight at 

- Buckingham’s defeat, 
447, 

difficulty of raising troops 
an& provision for fleet, 
474; fury against Buck- 
ingham on returne from 
Ré, 485. 

lamentation in over losses 

eo at Ré, 487; respect of 
pirates for, 493; short 
of officers so feels losses 
at Ré, 497. 

supposed league with Ven- 


ice, 509; trade with 
Dunkirk steadily de- 
velops, 533. 

(1628) : 


Dutch more likely to side 
with than with «France, 
548, 549; efforts to stop 
Dutch alliance with 
France, 554+ 

ships at Villefranche, 552. 

Metaxa gives up idea of 
sending Greeks to study 

©. in, 552. e 

French negotiating leagpe 
with Spain against, 560 ; 
Rochellese sending wo- 
men and children to, 561. 





England and English : (1628)—cong. 

take to privateering, 568 ; 
French receive Danish 
aribassadors to delude, 
570. 

reported league of Spain, 
Hrance and emperor 
“against, 571; Fargis and 
Olivares plotting against, 
598, 

“s deserves pity for weakness, 
576; Contarini speaks of 
hostilities against Venice, 
581, 582, * 

high* handed treatment of 
other nations at sea, 582 ; 
: thischief from not having 
parliament, 588; pay- 
. ment for war as condition 
for parliament, 589. 
idea of using German horse 
a in, 585. 4 
ship at Leghorn, 590. 
* Turks esteem highly, 597 ; 
t introduction of foreign 
troops may cause in- 
surrection in, 607 ; claims 
of Bishop of Chalcedon in, 
609. ° 
Scots prefer French to, 615 ; 
want Gabor and Baden to 
take field, 616; no re- 
joicing in about success 
at Ré, 620; mistrust of 
Befulle, 624. 
England : ° 
° “Venetian instructions to re- 
presentatives in, 3, 8, 19, 20, 
37, 38, 50, 51, 58, 59, 66, 71,° 
72, 81, 89, 96, 97, 109, 139, 
147, 157, 174, 191, 200, 201, 
210, 244, 259, 276, 295, 304, 
311, 320, 330, 340, 348, 349, 
364, 380, 392, 410, 428, 437, 
465, 475, 492, 524, 535, 537, 
540, 551, 594,7599, 
church of. “See Anglican Church. 
King of. See Charles1; James I. 
Queen of. See Elizabeth, Queen 
a ofEngland ; Henrietta Maria. 
English Channel : 
ships to guard, 240; fight in, 
274; Dunkirkers in, 498. 
Enkhuizen, Incuisen,- Inchisem 
(Prov. North Holland, Nether- 
lands] : 
ships built at ‘for France, 396, 
405; French ships afmid to 
leave, 437. 
envoys. See ambassadors. 
Epernon. See Nogaret. 
Erffet, Colonel, 244, _ 
Erizzo, Francesco,. Venetian Pro. 
veditore General, 319. 
Ernest Casimir, Count of Lewenstein, 
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Erskine, John, Earl of Mar, Lord 
Treasurer ‘of Scotland : 
bribed to give office to Morton, 
119. - 
+++ee+, Thomas, Earl of Kelly: 
at Council about letters, 605. 

Esperance. See Ships, names of. 

Espesses, Sieur d’, See:Faye. 

Essex, county of : 

riot in, over election, *595; 
other counties follow example, 
605. z 

sheriff of, 396n. 

,Earlof. See Devereux. = 

Estampes, Leonore «d’, Sieur of 
Valancay, Valanze, Valance, 
Governoz of Calas, : . 

sends about passage traffic, 248, 
278; offer +o Buckingham, 
249, 

£ Opens letters from Antwerp, 326; 

letters of Contarini to, 327, 
449, 545, 5483 intercepts and 
opens letters from land, 
349 ; lettérs to Contarini, 391, 
392, 537, ~ 

order to about Venetian packets, 
436, 445; gives facilities for 
letters, 482. 

Governor of Oléron writes to, 
565. 

Estre, See Aytre. 

Estrées, Francis Hannibal d’, Mar- 
quis of Coeuvres, Coure, Tres, 
Marshal di Trie, 509. 

nv letter to Bethune, 8; English 
distrust, 11; replies sent to 
articles, 15 ; raises difficulties, 
17. 

not to proceed with treaty until 
forts rased, 37 ; rivalry with 


Bassompierre, 41; not to 
carry out treaty until tribute 
settled, 51. 


collecting forces to join Baden, 
96 ; Ho#land condemns orders 
to, 110. & 
wants Zorzi to mediate between 
England and France, 192; 
may go to England,248, 368. 
goes to Venice for repatriation of 
Jesuits, 464. 
Exeter, Earlof. See Cecil, William. 


F 


Falkland, Viscount. 
Henry. 

Falmouth, co. Devon: 

Peanington puts back to, 98n, ? 


See Cary, 
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Falsburgh, Falsberg. See Lorraine, 
Louis of, Prigco of Pfaltz 
bourg. 


| Fargis, Farges, Siour du. See An- 





gennes, 
Farnese, Alessandro, Duke of Parma: 
efforts to make mole at Ant- 
werp, 469, ca : 
+s...) Odardo, Duke of Parma: 
marriage to Margaret de’ Medici, 
161. 
Favelburg. See Havelberg. ,° 
Faye, Charles de, Sieur d’ Espesses, 
Despesses, Pez, French am- 
bassador in the Netherlands, 
96,410. * 

advices of, 36; treats with no 
one, 164; believes Dutch 
would consider general ac- 
commodation, 180. 

Carleton calls on, 263 ; opinion 
of Scaglia, 264; precedence 
with Carleton, 275, 

asks for leave, 276; good will 
bout reconciliation, 286; 
Richelieu comforted by ad- 
vices from, 298. 

suspicious of negotiations be- 
tween Spain and Dutch, 307; 
Carleton gets gunpowder be- 
spoken by, 308. 

goes to Amsterdam about ships, 
318; ordered to urge dis- 
patch of ships, 329, 358. 

inconclugive reply to about 
Dutch mediation, 328 ; views 
about Ré, praises Scaglia, 
368. 

Soranzo does not trust, 383; 
.asks Dutch for more ships, 
396; has news from France 

~~ of alliance with Dutch, 408. 

remonstrates abouw Si. Esprit, 

415, 437; demands satisfac- 

tion, 427; Carletqn expects 

to move about Texel affair, 
458. 

says alliance with Spain will 
harden France against me-~ 
diation, 456; Soranzo ap- 
proaches about reconciliation 
without success, 457. 

tells of pope stopping Savoy’s . 
mediation, 469; asks convoy 
of States for ships, but expecta 
nothing from them, contempt 
of government, 481. _ 

to_ insists op, Dutch 


signing 

- Langarach’s treaty, 648; 

increases ill feeling, but 
admits 


policy serves Spain. 
549. e ‘i 
accuses Dutch of partiality to 
English, 550; to insist Dutch 
ambassadors shall not be 
received unless alliance signed, 


| 
| 
Fe ; | 
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Faye, Charles de—cont. % 
551; offjce to that effect, 553, 
555, 583. - 


Orange complains of, 554 ;" says 
meant no harm, 5655; waiting 
for reply, 549. - 

repeats office, 562, 568; reply 
to, 5625 563, 578. 

says French unlikely to help 
Nevers, 569; Richelieu sus- 
picious of, 586 ; opposes levy 

. of horse for @ngland, 601. 

+ Ferdinand I, Emperor : 

grant to Robert Dudley, 252, 

n, 478. 
Ferdinand II, Emyeror, Caesar, 207, 

262, 319. 

(1626) : 
tries to protect peasants, 
20; Gabor treating with, 
29; France to send to 

“ about Palatinate, 31. 

Denmark suspected of 
treating with, 32, 63; 


Infenta offers to negotiate _ 


general peace with, 44. 
Spada suggests entering 
league against England, 
45; Gabor not to be paid 
till takes field against, 52. 
France wants to detach 
Spain from, 53; French 
assurances to, 56; Wal- 
lenstein offers force to, 
58. 
peace negotiations with, 
~ 15,76; demands of Circle 
of Lower Saxony from, 
79. 
(1627): ~ 
orders Tilly to waste Hol- 
stein, 87; promises te,sond 
Gavoy to Porte, 103; 
peace negotiations with 
. Gabor, 123, 172, 179, 203, 
252, 261, 277, 295, 300, 
311, 348; peace with 
i” Gabor denied, 158. 
Palatine must submit to, 
131; Sultan wants allies 
to continue war against, 
133. 
aims at complete dominion 
in Germany, 144; pro- 
posed general peace, 170. 
means to reinstate Leopold 
in Cleves and Juliers, 162; 
Sultap suspends negotia- 
tions with, 172. @ 
Denmark resisting, 182; 
danger of Denmark mak- 
-ing peace with, 182° 
“disbanded soldiers of Venice 
fs will enter service, 180, 
186; Anstruther ~ has 
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Ferdinand IJ, Emperor, 
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Caesar : 


{1627)—cont. 


efforts to embroil Dutch 
with, 266; peace with 
Turks, 330n, 401, 413, 
440, 470, 511. 

proposed league with« 
egainst, Protestants, 338 ; 
Spain ‘bribes Denmark 
to make peace with, 348. 
amburg and Lubeck 
likely to make terms with, 
351. 

Tuscany supplies money, to, 
36h; Denmark has no 
negotiations with, 375. 

Martua must look to for 
honour of precedence, 
378;, Gabor and Turks 
will consider Germany in 
negotiations with, 407. ~ 

success makes reconcilia- 

ntion of France and Eng- 
land more necessary, 410, 
413,” 

Roe tries to prevent Turks 
making peace with, 424 ; 
France and England in- 
duced Denmark 40 take 
arms against, 431. 

violating privileges of Bo- 
hemia, 448; ambitions 
for son, 454; French 
help to peace with Gabor, 
459,7464. 

peace with Gabor, 470, 493,, 
511, 607 ;,,Gakor cannot 
afford to alienate, 566, 


raises obstacles to peace. — 


between Poland = and 
Sweden, 474; prosperity 
noted at Rome, 477. 
Dutch believe French have 
understanding with, 
against Protestants, 481 ; 
ships to esail in Baltic 
under flag, 484. 
Hamburgers want excuses 
to, 500; queen mother 

2 alarmed at progress, 509 ; 
Guastalla appeals to 
about Mantuan succes- 
sion, 538. 

reported league of Spain 
and France with, 571; 
Sweden praised for re- 
sisting cffers, 585. 

, forming three armies, 585 ; 
Slich goes to see about 
attacking Venice, 586. 

Anstruther wishes to treat 
for peace with, 593 ; will 
not have Anstruther at 

" Hamburg, 598. 

likely tc be armed at sea, 
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Ferdinand, son of the emperor, King 
of Hungary : a 
object to get ergwned King of 
Romans, 131 ; “father tries to 
make heir to Bohemia and em- 
pire, 454. 
chosen King of Hungary, 493. 
bishoprics of Halberstadt, Mag- 
deburg etc. to be givan to, 
602. 
Ferens, Ferenz, Colonel Th.: > 
memorial to Yenice, 138. 
Ferrara [Prov. Ferrara, 
Fiat. See Coiffier, Antoine de, Mar- 
quis of Effiat. 
Fielding, Fillin, Basil, Lord : 
reported sent with St. Seurin to 


Paris, 408, 404; wrong, 
416. = . 
poeeee ; Susan, Countess of Denbigh, 


Buckingham’s sister : 
gs Buckingham not to zo to 
rance, 59; has filst place in 
queen’s court, 111; opposed 
to Buckingham going with 
fleet, 217; Contarint impresses 
with dangers of war and ad- 
vantages of peace, 558. 
seeees; William, Earl of Denbigh, 
Videmburgh, Vice-Admiral of 
the Fleet : 
supposed quarrel with Willough- 
y, 6 ® tries to induce Hamil- 
ton to return, 24, 161. 
may commend four regiments 
! embarked, 160; third in com, 
mand of fleet, 280, 619. 
reported slain at Ré, 398. 
starting with relief for Rochelle, 
584, 589; goes to Plymouth 
for fitting out ships, 606. 
Fiesco, Don Agostino, a Genoese : 
royal gift to, 38. 
+++, Count: 
‘eports degth of Toiras, 431. 
Fillin. See Fielding, 
Finale [Prov. Genova, Italy]: 
duty payable at, 505. 
Finett, Sir John, Master of the Cere- 
monies : * e 
succeeds Lewkenor, 162; noti- 
fie@ of Strozzi’s arrival, 327n ; 
meets Scaglia at. Greenwich, 
445,” 
Fionia, See Funen. 
fireworks, 397. * 
Charles goes to Tower to see, 
238; tried in Thames, 247. 
. French excel with, 350. 
fish, 498. 
fisheries : 
herring? chief resource of poor in 
Notherlands, 315. 
. Station of nearShetlanti, 351. 
Flasdor, Baron : 
on Manish council of war, 183. 
We 4 


a 





Italy], 504. | 


| 
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‘English ships maj only fly, of 8k 
> George or. St. Andrew, 498, 
flags : 


gaken at Ré, put in Notre Dame, 
Paris, 628, 530; Dutch and 
Algerine pirat often use 
English, 582. “ 
Flanders and Flemings, 37, 241, 246, 
no news from, 13; news from, 
234, . . 

English arrangement with ebout 
currants, 18, 46. 

Spanish naval forces in, 28, 

Dutch blockede of, 34,°249, 270, 
377, 

money sent from Spain to, 45, 
62; help from against Ire- 
land, 66. 

Dunkirkers alone to carry goods 
from Spain to, 93; Olivares 
sends secretly to, 94, * 

English lade ships of, at Cepha- 
lonia, 173; ills due to Buck- 

gham, 199; merchant at 
Cephalonia fined, 208. 

Scaglia leaves for, 211; fleet 
of, 250; exchange of prisoners 
with, 277. 

Spaniards unable to transmit 
money to, 293; proposed di- 
version by fleet in, 293. 

troops sent from Milanese to, 
320; precautions in against 
Englist attack, 330. 

passage of letters by, 340, 349, 

Messia hastens to, 367% relieved 
by English going to Ré, 398 ; 
Mirabel gets, money from 
France for, 399, 

.§panish ships leave to help 
French, 452; Spanish ships 
to use French ports, 462, 

Dutch blockade of, relaxed, 532; 
Gabor says too far*off, 566 ; 
good treatment and pay to 
attract sailors, 575. 

ships at Leghorn, 590, 599 

Jegnits houses and colleges in, 
622; Scaglia goes to, 624, 

Infanta of, governor of, . See 
Isabella Clara Eugenia. 

fleet. See navy. : 
Bleming, Oliver, English agent with 
+ the Swiss: 


negotiating at Zurich, 59; at 

Coire, Catholic Cantors take 
umbrige? 123. : 

” goes to Basel to see Baden, 155% 

writes to Wake, 197; per- 


plexed, 244; ijformation® 
about Montagu, 231. 
Hemings : 


hopes to attach to new govern- 
ment, 323; boats of engaged 
in Channel] passage, 326. 
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Flemings—cont. 
report orl English dealings with, 
about currants, 389; -report 


of ships of about St. Martin, ©} 


407. 
escapade of ship of, at 
409, 410, 412, 413, 
pirates treat badly, 492; ships 
at Leghorn, 599. 
See also Flanders. 
Fleury, M. de, di #lori : 
‘opinion of Spanish help to 
France, 442. 
Florence {Prov. Firenze, Italy], 492. 
® seizure of goads of merchants of, 
161, 162n; idea of citing 
merchants trading with Eng- 
lish to Rome, 478. 
English goods pay duty at, 504. 
cloth of, 222. 
despatches dated at, 102, 157, 
“ 204, 222, 223, 252, 263, 478, 
495, 504, 529, 652, 591. 
Venetian instructions to repre- 
sentatives at, 38, 71,191, 599. 
Grand Duke of. See Medici, 
Ferdinand II. de’. 
Grand Duchess Dowager of. See 


Zante, 


Maria Magdalena, Arch- 
duchess of Austria. 
Flori. See Fleury. 


Fobur, M., French gentleman, 313, 
315. 
Foix, Henry de, de la Valette, Duke 


of Candale, Gandales : 
supposed intrigues with Venice, 
529. 


Foix, Foes, abbot of. See La Fond. 
Fonsbergh. See Vosberghen. 
Foscari, Piero, Savio alla Mercanzia, 


213. . 
Foscarini, Alvise, Venetian Council- 
lor: 


replies for doge, 557, 586, 591. 
fowling > 
Charles engaged in, 115. 
Fraisten. See Freistein. 
Frarice, the French, 70, 73, 100, 141, 
308, 315, 523, 532. _ 
(1626) : 

Charles trying to revive 
civil war in, 2; Dutch 
incline to treaty without 
knowledge of, 3, 20. 

ships seized by English, 4, 
10, 21. 

Wake’s hostility to, 7, 8; 
Engiish’ noé successful in 
making trouble in, 10; 
Soubiseemployedagainst, 
17, as 

‘attendants of queen, 4, 9, 
53, 97, 98, 614-616. - 

will not break openly with 
Spain, 10, 23; internal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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France: (1626)—cont. 

government in Valtelline, 
1§; Charles would like 
to help Germany, 21 ; 
Germany’s hopes from, 


24, ‘ 
Bfckingham intentz on 
agreement with, 22; 


Buckingham thinks of 
. Boing to, 31, 33, 53, 54, 59, 
bd 60, 67, 68, 122. 

may withdraw from treaty 


rm of Monzon, 37; relations 


with Savoy, 40, 46.” 
merchants ,clamour for re- 
prisals against, 39. 
accepts proposalsof Bavaria, 
40; ope to interest in 
- _ Germany, 41. 
Dutch ships for, 45, 61. | 
Buckingham tells of nege- 
. tiations with, 51, 52; in- 
- ” terruption of trade with 
England, 55. 

assuraaces to emperor, 56 ; 
English suspicion of, 62, 
63, 108... 

English will have_to show 
less obstinacy with, 66 ; 
Charles incensed against, 
68; English excitement . 

against, 69. 


(1627) : 
news,qfrom, 468, 477, 475, 

480, 524. 
i release wine of, Scots, 76, 
77; complacence to 
Spain, 77; Carleton 
speaks of misconduct, 

80. 


Baden gets scant satisfac- 
tion in, 83; suspected 
collusion with Spain, 85, 
86, 129, 150, 157, 382, 
384; ogders to receive 
Spanish ships in ports, 
86, 96. 

wish to evade contributions 
to Dutch, 89, 96 ; Charles 
more hot against than 
Spain, 91. 

Buckingham gives up idea 

-of going to, 92,95; Eng- 
lish ships plunder, 93; 
Buckingham offended by 
refusal.to receive, 99, 120, 
145. 

Charles demands rerioval of ° 
sequestrations, 98; Eng- 
lish view of motives, 99. 

Rusdorf dependent on, 101; 
Venetian efforts to re- 
concile with England, 

~ 102.4 

Dutch treat for -enewal of 
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| 
France: (1627)—cont. France: (1627) te 


blamés, 110-112; “ng- 
lish make mischief in, + 
113. 

English will try to prevent 
joining naval forces with 
Spain, 115.. 

Dutch refuse alliance with 
terms against English, 
117; disturbances, in, 
118, 

English” scour seas, 122; 
quarrel with England 
grows mare bitter, 123, 
133; Spain offers ships 
to, U24. . . 

Charles has many confidan 
in, TMA; ‘goods seized, 
127, 186; orde? for sale 
of goods seized, 148. 

English goods seized in, 
128; English sailors de- 
tained in, 148, % 

negotiations with England 

roken off, 132; Spanish 
expectations from breach 
with England, 134. 

Savoy ready to be mediator 
with, 135 ; pope’s view of 
aufferencee with England, 
1 


ships built by Dutch for, 
140; effect of Anglo- 
Spanish® negotiations on, 
143; Carléton condemns 

+ behaviour, 144. . 

jealous of English negotia- 
tions with Spain, 146, 
148, 

desire for adjustment with 
England, 149, 159; 
Council discusses quarrel 
with, 151. 

bad treatment of England, 
152 154, 342; English 
encourage malcontentsin, 
153, 158, 159. 

English barred from trade 
with, 156; want assur- | 
rance that Dutch will nBt 

« help English or Rochelle, 
157. 





Gabor blames, 158; Eng- 
lish exasperated against, 
160, 161; better rela- 
tionswith England, 171. 

Dutch unwilling ,to lose 
friendship, 164; unable 
to‘blockadeRochelle, 166. 

Venetian efforts to reconcile 
with England, 167, 172— 
174; Dutch efforts for 
same, 169, s 





ivergent* views in about 
English relations, 168 ; 
English designs on, 175. 


* 
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English Jafle ships of, at 
Cephalonia, 173; goods 
of sold in England, 176, 

begin to be apprehensive, 
177 ; Dutch secure 
safety of @traders, 179; 
Richelieu realises diffi- 

culty of making naval 
power, 179; Dutch fear 
treaty with Spain,, 180; 
English antipathy to, 

: 181, oat. 5 i 
elp will ensure Denmerk’s 
ale oy 183; English 
blame, 184, 206, 210, 225, 
234, 242, 243, 263, 265, 

Zorzi to make remonstrance 
in, 185; Richelieu gives 
history of quarrel with 
England, 199; Venetian 
efforts to mediate, 200, 
256. 

Chevreuse out of favour in, 
188; Charles permits 
privateering against, 191. 

keep altering treaty of Com- 
piégne, 192, 237 ; English 
anxious about Dutch al- 
liance with, 217. 

collusion with Spain, 192, 
208, 323, 334; suspect 
understanding between 


Hpgland and Spain, 
196. 


Buckingham waxts rupture 
with, 193, 205; prospect 
of war with England, 
194, 195.@ 

goods sold in England, 195 ; 
decide to sell English 
goods seized, 216. 

quarrel with Savoy, 198; 
Savoy wants ,to make 
uneasy, 211; affronts 
to Savoy, 216; Savoy 
seizes ships, 332. « 

English plans to injure, 215 ;! 
incensed at damage done 
by English fleet, 219, 
235. 

will not *accept Savoy’s 
mediation, 220; need 
of reciprocation from, 
225. 

English quarrel with helps 
Legborn, 222; Bucking- 
ham cannot win glory 
against, 226. 

have time to prepara 
against English, 228 ; *by 
withdrawing stop* Eng- 
lish gains, 229. ° 

effort to separate Dutch 
from, 234; ill treatment 
by England, 236, 
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France : (1627)—cont. 

no disturbances in, 237, 251, 
268;  Scaglia’s mlove-# 
ments to alarm, 248 ;. 
Savoy’s palicy of £ dis- 
tracting, 317. 

English would raise entire 
population, . 238 ;- Eng- 
lish querrel.with, 241, 
255; English designs on, 
246, & 

opinion of Montagu’s mis- 
sion, 245; Montagu re- 

; Plies about dispute with 

ingland, 254. 

letters sent to, 250; offence 
to Caimecan, 252. 

ships taken and fitted for 
war, 247 ; active prepar- 
ations for war, 253; 
alarmed by English fleet, 
257, 331. 

prizes taken daily from, 
249; intrigues with mal- 
contents in, 267, 291, 294, 
296. 

Biscay and Dutch ships to 
help, 260; Spain tries to 
embroil with England, 
265, 

Savoy wants England to 
bring pressure on, 264; 
England joined against 
Charles V, 266. 

Buckingham ° incensed 

s against, 268; English 

" try to make uneasy, 296 ; 
English encourage mal- 
contents in, 343. 

money raised by sale of 
goods, 269; averse.from 
yeace, 270; mistrust 
Scaglia, 285; Scaglia’s 
animosity against, 307. 

‘Richelieu counts on having 
no leaders, 273; Riche- 
lieu not alarmed for, 
281. 

Charles gives pittance to 
poor prisoners, 278; 
English money compared 
with; 284, 

profit from Greenland 
fisheries, 280; English 
can ruin sea trade, 297. 

will not suffer interference 

* in infergal affairs, 287 ; 
danger Sf breach with 
England, 301. 
suspicious of Savoy, 289, 
¢ 295, 346, 358, 364; t~y to 
“stop Montagu, 290 ; Span- 
iards make trouble i, 
293. ig 

Carleton professes fleet not 

going against, 293; 





+ (1627)—cont. 
stirred by approach. of 
flea, 298. 
heavy losses at Ré, 303, 
317; gallantry at Ré, 
304, 321. . 
rejoice at success of Eng- 
lish, 804; England no 
wish to make war on, 306. 
words between Richelieu 
and Langarach about 
relatioris with Dutch, 310, 
345; Contarini tries to 
divert English suspicion 
of, 313, e 
do not want,adjustment be- 
- tween Savoy and Genoa, 
3M. x 
eunlikely to listen about 
reconciliation while Eng-. 
lish on soil, 317, 320.  ¢ 
mean to succour Germany, 
320; loss to revenue if 
English hold islands, 322. 
Dutch "trade profits by 
uarrel with England, 
23; parsage to Eng- 
land stopped, 326; cor- 
dial relations with Ven- 
ice, 328, 
desire renewal of treaty of 
Compiégne, 333, 355; 
make morv_ difficulties 
abou+ reconciliation then 
England, 334; try to 
make Savoy suspicious of 
Spain, 336. 
English 


Wake justifies i 
policy ‘to, 337, 338, 346 ; 
new treaty with Dutch 
progresses, 338, 348; 
Dutch need trade with, 
351. 

reported league with Spain, 
340, 346,-357, 359, 365— 
368; Carlisle going to 
Spain to forestall, 345; 
league with Spain dis- 
advantageous to, 348. 

“English intercourse with 
forbidden, 340; aim at 
having Rochelle on side 
of, 341. m 

Rembouillet satisfied with 
position of, 344, 345; 
desire fer peace with Eng- 
land, 347. é 

* excel in use of firetvorks, 
350; < privateers in 
Channel, 351; English 
cloth forbidgen in, 352. 

Spaniards promise ships to, 
351, 353, 354, 357; 
Spanish help for, 388, 395, 
398, 408, 4257427, 452, 


618, 620, 621. _ 
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(1627}-cont. 
Danish ambassadors geing 
to, 353; feared rupture 
withSavoy, 354; Bucking- 
ham’s plan to harass, 357. 
alliance with Dutch re- 
newed, 353; hitch in 
allianse, 364 ; uire- 
ments of Dutch, 269. 

Montagu blameg, 360; dif- 
ficulties in ~ ways of 
recontiliation, 361; Span- 
iards object té helping 
Dutch, 363, 368. 

Savoy shows danger to, 
37; Savoy thinks will 
demolish fort St. Louis, 
37L. « . 

Danes urge recoaciliation 
with, 373, 374 ; Bucking- 
ham: too far piqued 
against, 374. 

alleged attemp? tp 
sinate . Buckingham usec used 
to stirs English against, 
377 ; rigorous closing of 
ports, 378. 

treatment of Strozzi in, 
379; . Zorzi writes of 
frenzies of, 380. 

Spaniards want to prevent 
reconciliation with Eng- 
18nd without them, 382. 

English seize ships, 385, 411; 

culty o& Dutch renew- 

” alliance with, 384; 
alfiance with Nether- 
lands, 393, 395, 405. 

Montegu wants to get Chev- 
reuse out of, 386; offer 
to’ help Savoy against 
Genoa, 386; English 
insist shall make first 
overtures, 390. 

dispute of troops serving 
Dutch wjth English, 391 ; 
pirates attack boats at 
Alexandretta, 392. 

clergy offer contributions 
against Hugue&ots, 39¢ ; 
. English attack prevents 
* helping friends, 401. 

likely to abandon Dutch, 
°395; two treaties with 
Dutch, 413; Carleton 
objegts to Dutch alliance 
with, 416; and tries to 
prevent it, 445. * 

Montage fears exorbitant 
claims, 397; vigorous 
qeply to peace proposals, 


unable to resist England 
without Spanish help, 
406; English depreda- 
tions on trade, 409, 412; 





France : 
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(1627)—cont. 
English war on become 
open, 415; English ships 
to attack ships of In 
Mediterranean, 440, 
441. 

Buckingham{s hopes from 
maleonten’ in, 417; 
Danish ambassadors go- 
‘ing to, 418, 419. 

English wish to divert 
league with Dutch, 424 ; 
unreasonable conduct of, 
426. 

Scaglia means td ford to 
adjustment, 428 ; Spanish 
policy to keep apart from 
England, 430. 

plague among troops, 431 ; 
strained relations with 
Savoy, 432, 473. 

difficulties in way cf re- 
conciliation, 433; pre- 
tensions not stated, 434 ; 
favour peace with’ Eng: 
land, 435. 

claim damages in Holland 
for St. Esprit, 436, 437. 

efforts at Rome to unite 
with Spain against Eng- 


land, 437, 488; Zorzi 
thinks blindness incur- 
able, 439. 


Duchess of Chevreuse pro- 
voling war against, 439 ; 
expulsion of Scaglia from, 
446, 

Savoy’s chimerical plans 
against, . 446; want 
Alexandretta. and other 
Turkish ports fortified, 
448. 

Pennington showed Eng- 
land’s power to injure, 
450; Berulle wants union 
with Spain, 452. 

Contarini urges Charles to 
upset union with*Spain, 
454; Charles says can- 
not rely on promises, 
455. 

Carleton thinks union with 
Spain impracticable, 456 ;« 
Weke’s papers on rea- 
sons for quarrel with, 
459-464, 

a rT of league with 

ain, 465; English do+ 
all in power to weaken, 
468; will not attack 
English fleet, as tod 
strong, 472.°° 4 

Savoy ready to help Eng- 
land against, 473 ; loss at 
Ré, 480 ; numbers at Ré, 
481, 
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France : (1627)—cont. 
see how little reliance can 
be piaced on Spain, 483 ; 
probable English policy 
against after Ré, 486, 
500. t 
pirates treat badly, 493; 
Sa¥oy and England 
agreed to overthrow 
government, “499;  ad- 
vantage with, 501. 
Buckingham less ardent 
against, 499; suspected 
Venetian intrigues a- 
* gainst, 509; Spaniards 
ean trouble, 511. 
effect of Montagu’s papers 
in, 513, 540; Savoy’s 
objections to Richelieu’s 
influence on, 514. 
influence with Huguenots 
makes England respected 
in, 515; Buckingham’s 
views of policy, 519, 543. 
England stops helpint, Den- 
mark, 520 ; Scaglia wants 
to make jealous, 521. 
proposed attack on Ireland, 
622; power of gold in, 
525; ichelieu tries to 
find out about foreign 
intrigues against, 529. 
question of helping Den- 
mark, 533; Charles and 
Buckingham want to 
change government of, 
7534. 
English prey on ships of, in 
Levant, 535, 536. 
will be“overweening if find 
others want peace, 537, 


544, 547; incompati- 
bitity with Spaniards, 
539. 


reasons for antipathy to 
England, 615; circum- 
stances of quarrel with, 

° 616, 617. 

English try to stir up 
trouble in, 619, 620°; send 
troops to Rochelle on 
news of English fleet, 620. 

English like to play off 
against Spain, 619; 
English laws give king 


. greater authority against, . 


621. 

saw thrcugl Spanish arti- 
fices, 624; Scaglia’s bit- 
terness against, 625, 627. 

(1628) : y 

A Ckarles disclaims idea” of 
wanting territory in, 
542; dangerous to Eng- 
Jand without Huguenots, 
545. 


e 





France : (1628)—cont. 
Buckingham omnipotent in 


policy towards, 546; 
polity of Danish minis- 
ters in, 547. 


Carleton tries to separate 
Drtch from, 549, §56; 
ships take refuge in Texel, 
550; Richelieu claims 
sole credit of delivering 
‘from English, 553. 

Dutch complain of im- 

- perious attitude, 554; 
demands likely to rise if 
know English disposed to 
peace, 558. 

Dutth and. English fisheries 
dependent on salt from, 

. 560; Bethune treats for 
closer union with Spain, 
563. 

Joachim not to ccnsult 
vith Aerssens and Vos- 
bergh for,fear of making 
jealoug, 585, 576. 

only hope of people in peace, 
566 ; Scaglia performing 
bad cffices against, 567 ; 
Carleton tries td stir 
Dutch against, 568; un- 
likely to help Nevers, 569, 

Jeague of England and 
others ernst, 669; 
league with Spain etc. 
against England and 
others, 571. 

secret counsets of” England 
divulged to, 573; may 
have promoted suspicion 
of Venice, 577. 

Danish proposals to, for re- 
conciliation, 579 ; letters 
of marque issued against, 
582. 

letters sent by, 583. 

Dutch do not want to lose 
help, 583; act with too 
great vehemence and 
contempt of friends, 584 ; 

n Dutch waiting to see what 
others will-do in, 586; 
Venice awaits result of 
negotiations in, 594, 

Council decides tc confiscate 
all merchandise belong- 
ing to, 595. 

can expect nothing from 

- Spanish fleet against¥ng- 
lend, 596; against Eng- 
lish raising horse in 
Netherlands, 598. 

Lorraine must ‘take what 
gives him, 599; will not 

* renounce Rochelle or be 
intimidated bySEnglish, 
602. % 





> 


France : (1628)—cont. 
Charles says policy cogn- 
pels to break with them, 
603; pledSed to diver. 
sion in Italy, 604. 
likely to use victory in- 
* solently, 60f; weakness 
publisked on every side, 
; 614. > 
fleet of : . 
Dutch building Ships or, 
46, 61,9140, 318, 339, 348, 


358, 364, 396, 399, 408,, 
4) 


Richoliou’s offorts to create, 
115,230, 389, 399; pre- 


parations for, 202, 222, 


256, 287. . 

always to ‘have 45¢hips in 
Atlantic, 117; ships col- 
lected, 329, 331. 

Guise will ‘not command 
le fully *equipped, 
316. 


Guise made general, 335, 
346; bad state, 359, 


399, 

Dutch agree to supply 25 
ships, 387; increasing, 
402. 

king going to Brittany to 
seo, 411; Spaniards re- 


pdt weakness, 417, 
assembled , at Morbihan, 
422; streagthened by 


Dunkirk ships, 425; 
"Guise cannot rely on, 
427, 
contemplated attack on 
England with, 438; earl of 
Hoiland in danger from 
486. 


without orders, 538. 
ready to blockade Rochelle, 
551, ships blockading 
suffer from storm, 566; 
blockading Rochelle, 579, 

584. 

Guise gives particulars of 
force assembling, 596. @ 
Venetian instructions to repre- 
sentatives in, 29, 30, 37, 61, 
59, 71, 81, 96, 133, 139, 191, 
201,°220, 233, 259, 343, 365, 
393, 413, 423, 476, 492, 525, 


540, 590. 7 
sdmirals of. See Admirals, 
“French. °: 
Assembly,of Notables : 


decides to keep fleet in 
Ocean, 117. 
ConstaBle of. See Bonne, 
Francis de, Duke of Lesdi- 
guieres, . 7 


Eng¥%h company trading with, 
os tee 
ry 
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France---cont. 
garde des Sceauxy See Marillac, 
*Michel de. ¢ 
general of the galleys. See 
¢ Gondi, Philip Emanuel de. 
King of. “See Henry IV ; Louis 
XII; Louis XH. 
mershalsof. See assompierre 3 
Coligny ; Estrées ; Hopital ; 
Losieres ;  Maillé ; Marillac, 
Louis ; Sts Bonnet, John de, 
Sieur de Toyras ; Schomberg. 
Queen of, See Anne of Austria. 
Queen mother of. See Mary de 
Medici. . © . 
Princesses of. See Christina ; 
Henrietta Maria. 
secretaries of state. See Bou- 
thillier ; Phelippeaux, Ray- 
mund, lord of Herbault. 
Franche Comte, 488, 
Montagu to return by, 1902 
Frankenthal, Franchental (Bavarian 
Falatinste, German Empire], 


9. 
Frederick V, Elector Palatine, King 
of Bohemia, 19, 96, 317, 455. 
(1626) : 
question of commanding 
Dutch forces, 3 ; protec- 
tion of, renounced, 41. 
Baden believes in reinstate- 
ment, 46 ; opinion about 
Buckingham, 64; wants 
English troops — sent 
speedily to Denmark, 65. 
(1627) : c) 
Rusdorf writes to about 
Wyche, 7§ 3 urges Den- 
mark to continue hostili- 
tie, 79; stands on 
dignity, 95. 
recalls Rusdorf, 101, 122; 
Brandenburg wants re- 
stitution, 105% fears 
Denmarkwill make peace, 


122. 
emperor’s demands off 131 fi 
Mansfelt’s effects for, 


138; distressed at quar. 
rel between England and 
France, 440. 

England will continue help 
for, 142; may hear of 
Spanish overtures before 
Charles, 146. . 

Venetian good will #p, 150; 
riisf#on *of Carleton to, 
152, 164, 169; proposal 
of Eggenburg for, 154. 

builds on English fleet, 149 { 
general peace fo include, 
170; wants to preyent 
diet, 191. 

wants Thurn from Venice, 
188, 193, 194, 201, 211, 
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Frederick V, Elector Palatine : (1627) 
—cont. ® 
212, 230;: reasor for 

ing to. negotiation, 
194, Z 3 

Carleton may move to help, 
195; Thurn anxious to 
see, 213; Contarini to 
watch negotiations with, 
289. 

proposed conference about 
affairs, 319; France 
means to succour, 320; 
Carleton sent to prepare, 
323; Buckingham aban- 
dons for private pique, 
335. 

offices of Lorraine for, 343 ; 
unlikely to come to terms 
with Austria, 349. 

Rusdorf’s instructions in 
interests of, 368; nego- 
tiations at Brussels for 
restitution, 388. e 

Scaglia says must get what 
he can, 415; at inter- 
view between Carleton 
and Soranzo, 416. 

sorry Anstruther and Rus- 
dorf did not go to Mul- 


hausen, 469; calls Ré 
expedition flightiness, 
08. 


helps Thurn, 515; Carlisle 
to justify French war to, 


521. 2 
(1628) : 
says high treason to speaks 
il, of Buckingham, 
593. 


parliament would lean. to, 
§94; English ruin’ Ger- 
many through, 615. 
sons of. See Louis; Philip. 
Frederick, Prince, of Denmark : 
driven by storm to Fries- 
lend, expected at Hague, 
3 Freistein, ‘Fraisten, Upper Austria : 
Wallenstein gathers army at, 
9. 


French. See France, 
- Frets, James, Flemish merchant, 18. 
fined, 208. 
Freudenthal, Fridenthal [Austrian 
Silesia] : 
in-Denmark’s hands, 183. 
friars : 38? 
“have no curam animarum, 6f3. 
Fridenthal. See Froudenthal. 
‘Friesland, 65. ie 
Tafanta urges forays in, 474; 
~ Frederick of Denmark in, 
496, ' 
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Fruges, Viscount of : 
e opinion of English, 170; and 
3 French,, 171. 
i Fuenterrabia, Fuentarabia [Basque 
| Provinces, Spain] : 
! Spanish succours for France 
H assembled at, 333. . 
| Fuentes, Fort [Pro¥. Sondrio, Italy]: 
| Feria goes to inspect, 8. 
Funen, Fipnia, Denmark : 
-King of Denmark retreats to, 
i 471. e 
: Furlano, Nadalin, 410. 


G 


| Gabor, Bethlen, Prince of Transyl- 

' vania, 37,9132, 151, 155. 

i (1626) : 

Quad tries te get encourage- 
ment for, 5; Charles ready 
to help, 16, 18, 19; succes- 
ses of, 20. 

importance of movements, 
24; Venetian help for, 
25, 109; alvices of, 26; 
operstions, 29. 

Roer does not prevent get- 


. ting help, 35; Quad’s’ — 
treaty fot at London, 
43, 44, 


Buckingham tells of nego-” 
tiations with, 51, 52; 
Charles writes to, 56; 
terms of emperor with, 
58. 

Mansfelt recommended to, 
63 ; demands investiture, 
75 ;,,.needed as counter- 
poise to Austria, 76. 


(1627): 
negotiations with emperor, 
© * 90, 123; professions 


about war; 103; views of 
duplicity, 108,7109, 121. 
Roe ordered to_help, 121; 
Turks leave free to con- 
tinue war, 133; Turks 
careless about, 204. 
peace with emperor denied, 
“158, 203; Wake appeals 
ta. Veriice -for, 171-173 ; 
reply about, 174, 179. 
Wake does ngt press re- 
quests for, 181; Den- 
mark brings into field, 
" 182; ‘Charles pays in ad. 


ec Ne Bhs’ 
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i 
Gabor, Bethlen, Prince of Transyl- 
vania : (1627)—cond. P 
steadfast, 189, 197; Den- 
mark has hopes of, 207 ; 

Christian William of 
Brandenburg acceptable 

* to, 232. 2. 

Roe’s csnfidence in, 252, 
253; sends amb: lor 
to Roe and Haagen, 260 ; 
claims of, 2617 . 

offers t> help Denmark, 
261, 262; pestce with 
emperor made, 295; 
note to Rde and Haagen, 
300, ‘ 

Roe’s dealings with &m- 
bassaglors ef, 311; said 
to have*taken field, 356 ; 
moving on Hungary, 361. 

Brandenburg wants Turks 
to join, 364; Danes 
accuse of deceivigg them, 
375.9 

will have regard for Ger- 
many in negotiations 
with emperor, 407; pro- 
Rosa to send supplies to 

enice for, 419, 424, 436, 
holds out hopes of breaking 
eace with em r, 459 5 
esy boasts of getting to 
wake peace, 464. 
negotiations at Porte about 
peace withaemperor, 470, 
471, 494; Roe thi 

* infperialists mean to at- 
tack, 471, 

nuncio in Germany suggests 
attack on, 477; council- 
lor who favours removed 
at Hamburg, 481. 

proposals for sending money 
to on the wane in Eng- 
land, 484; Prince of 
Brandenburg leaves ill 

r satisfied, 492. 

‘hurn wants leaguerenewed 
with, 515; cannot afford 
to alienate emperor, 5@6 ; 
Ree gets particulars of 

* from Caimecan, 580. 

Denmark considers _be- 

* trayed by, 585 ; nephew’s 

' tutor justifies, 607 ; Eng- 
lish ,want to take field, 
616. 

9 Sisvwiéiee » nephew * of. 
Hulst,, Count of. 
Gais, Thomas, captain of Amita, 273. 
Galata : 
grant to English to have church 
at, 597. 
Galerand, Marqvis of. “See Cler- 
rfont, George de. 
gales. “ See weather. 


See 


| 
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. 
Galilei, Florentine merchants : 
application for, restoration of 
+ goods, 162”, 
ileo : 


glasses of, 489. 
gall nuts, 224° 
Gallipoli [Rumelia, Turkish Empire], 
400. . 
Gamorini, — : 
building mole 
a 579, . a 
Gardar, Zuan Antonio, 140, 156. 
Garonne, River, 113. 

English think of taking islands 
in, 215, 227, 618 ; * Penwing- 
ton raids, 216; Oleron and 
Ré command mouth, 341, 621; 
Buckingham hopes to. profit 
by trade, 419. 

Garter, Order of the : 

new knights created, 217, 240; 
conferred on Orange, 25€3 286, 
294, 358. 

Garson. Venetian councillor, 138, 
88. 


at Rochelle, 


Gascony, France : 
reprisals on English ships in, 
122. 


levy of Huguenots from, for 
Denmark, 165 ; English trade 
with, 257. 

Gaston, Duke of Orleans, Monsieur, 
514, 

on bad terms with king, 112; 
attempts to make rebel, 228 ; 
eager to go to front, 298; 
sends news of English land- 
ing, 301. 

waiting for issue of king’s illness, 
309; death*of wife, 317; 
jealous of Richelieu, 327, 

‘Boing to army as general, 367 ; 

- sends Bautru to tell queen of 

relief of Ré, 421. 

not allowed to go to Ré or Lan- 
guedoc, 452; not allowed to 
enter fort St. Louis, 454 ; sub- 
jection of, 460. * 

a slain at Ré, 466; Riche? 
ieu does not want too far from 
king, 468. 

returning to Paris, 475; com- 
pany of, a kod of Ré, 479 5 
approves of returning English 

. “flags, 528. 

Montagu goes to congratulate, 
615; English try £ make 
trouble*thr$ugh, 618. : 

tutor of. See Marsan, 

Gelsomino : 

water of, 599n. 

Gdheva, Switzerland: . 

Baden goes to, 188; Thurn to 
» goto, 211; Duchess of Rohan 
going to, 295; English gentle- 


mean wiaiting 944 


. 
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Genoa and Genoese, 332, 439. 

news from, 320, 362. 

occupy passsof Brigue, -29; 
bankruptcy of Philip IV. at 
cost of, 160. * 

negotiations with, *207. 

projects of Savoy against, 216, 
236, 2%6; Scaglia wants 
Charles to alarm, 243; re- 
lations of Savoy with, 270; 
Savoy wants,to alarm, 291;, 

hostilities with Savoy, 
620. 

English no longer trade at, 

r 222; Dutch will not lend 
ships against, 233 ; privateer- 
ing allowed against, 269. 

trouble with Savoy, 311; France 
and Spain do not wish to see 
adjustment with Savoy, 314, 
426. 

English ships join French 
against, 337; France com- 
pels to keep armed, 444. 

league between France and Spain 
negotiated at, 346; Messia 
treats about, 368; Messia 
says nothing about, 367. 

Richelieu offers Savoy help 
against, 386; buy English 
goods at Leghorn, 420 ; Savoy 
suspicious of, 446. 

Scaglia wants to alarm by Eng- 
lish ships, 545, 618, 619, 624 ; 
English ships at, Villefranche 
may alarm, 568. 

Peportsd adjustment witlt Savoy, 

84. 
Gentelot : 

Richelieu séads to Netherlands, 
202. 

George Frederick, Margrave of Béden 
Durlach, Margrave of Baden, 
5. 

alleged promise of Savoy and 
Venice to help, 7. 

England inclined to help, 12; 
Wake asks Venice to help, 16 ; 
teply about, 19; second ap- 
peal and reply, 47-50. * 

English promises to, 20, 44, 67, 
95; at Baszl hopeful, 46. 

origin of Wake’s offices for, 83 ; 
reasons for Venice refusing 
to help, 84; Buckifigham 
doeg not mention, 91. 

Ceeuyres collecting forces to 
join, 96; prom‘seg of further 
help, 123; Wake writes to 
Roe of, 133. 

>» Fleming goes to see, 155; un- 

* likely¥.to go to France, 179; 

movements of, 189, 197; to, 

* join Danish army, 194 ; serv- 
ing Denmark, 308, 375 ; joins 
King of Denmark, 423. 
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George Frederick—cont. 
at Hague, 569 ;- English want 
to take.field, 616. 

George Williarti, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, Elector : 

Rusdorf does business for, 101 ; 
overtures to Saxony for Pale- 
tine, (05; Datch hold Cleves 
dands pertaining to, 162. 

Rusdorf’s letters to, intercepted, 

- 178£ neutrality endangers, 
183 ; loses half territory, 375. 

Austvians aim at destroying, 
266; servility to Austriais, 
406; wiil not attend diet of 
Brandenburg, 469. 

‘sister of." See Catharine. 

Geraca., See Hierali. 

Gerbier, Gerbert, Giespier, Gierbier, 
Balthasar, 113, 118, 329, 416, 
473, 521. s 

Buckingham sends to queen 

ther, 54, 69, 77; returns, 
92; sent again to France, 97, 

“ 104; presents letters, 115. 

Scaglia meets constantly, 116 ; 
Richelieu detains, 122; re- 
turning, 123, 124, 129, 132. 

complains of Richelieu’s* treat- 
ment, 135; overtures of Ru- 
bens to, 141, 144 ; at Brussels, 
144. 

negotiations with Bubens, 160, 
169, 307, 323; to go to Brus- 
sels, 168; paper from, 231. 

Buckingham sent about Bassom- * 
pierre’s treaty, 236,°254; to 
go with fleet, 269, 281. 

accompanies Carleton to Nether- 
lands, 245, 265 ; ‘not ready to 
depart, 246; return awaited, 
269, 291. 

absolute dependant of Bucking- 
ham, 359; Rubens to meet 
again, 377. a 

Joachim shows suspicion of 
negotiatiofis, 424 ; came with 
Scaglia from Netherlands, 
446. ‘ 

Gegman Osean, North Sea, 449. 

Austrian ambition to get footing 
on, 87, 91, 115. bs 

Germany, and Germans, Empire, 13, 

37, 40, 43, 73, 91,7131, 220, 
282, 294, 391, 525, 532, 544. 
news from, 8, 20, 26, 38, 89, 109, 

132, 157, 234, 295, 361, 413, 
484, 581. s 
(1626): , + 
Bavaria wants to stop 
Austrian progress in, 3; 
France and England seek 
excuses for not helping, 
*4, r 
Rosencranz and 
seek advantage f 


. 


achim 
» 10; 
“a 
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Germany, .and Germans, Empire : 
{1626)—cont. 
condition cannot ‘be 
worse, 11% Blizabeth 
wants help from France 
for, 21; France’s pro- 
‘ *mise to make diversion 
in, 23.4 7 

Carleton asks to see advices 
from, 24; intense* dis- 
tress, 41. s fe 

title of general odious to, 
42 ; troops for Gabor, 44; 
Baden’s diversion for,* 
48, 50. ° 

Buckingham may seek peace 
with? 53; Austrian sac- 
cesses , in, 58; Queen 
mother and Richejiew con- 
cerned about, 66, 

Spain will meet no obstacle 
in, 68; Venice forced 
Spain to sead troops 
from,, to Milanese, 81. 

(1627) : a . 

benefit from diversions of 
Italy, 83; interest of 
Charles in, 84; success 
of Spanish policy in, 86. 

parlous state, 90, 98, 110, 
112, 524, 534 ; endeavour 
to interest Louis in, 99, 
lhWl; Rusdorf to go to, 
12200006 

Dunkirkers’ degigns on, 137 ; 
England will continue 

“assftance, 142; emperor 
hopes to secure dominion 
over at-diet of Nurenberg, 
144; Turks disregard, 
151; Contarini speaks for 
Protestants of, 153. 

England caused ruin, 159, 
615; expected effort of 
Spain in, 160. 

Freneli plan for trade over- 
land with, 162; Dutch 
alarmed by forces of, 
165. 

Savoy talks of, 180; - 
ings Denmark, ied; 

*damaged by disbanding 
of Venetian troops, 185, 
186. 

Charies will not abandon, 
194 ; Richelieu attributes 
ills to Buckingham, 199. 

' Venice will not gek troops 
from aasily, 218; peace 
with Spain’ slavery for, 
243; ruined without 
English support, 266. 

Buckingham sees need of 
help, 267 ; Spaniards can- 
not transmit money to, 

“293. 





Germany, and Germans, Empire: 
(1627)—cont. 
- gentlemen, df, go to see 
Wake, 273. 

negotiations for settlement 
in, 309; Jesuits will use 
Sibthorp’s example in, 
314; Jesuits work to de- 
stroy liberty, 315. 

forrner French policy of 
helping, 317; France 
will succour, 320; object 
of Spain to subjugate, 
323. 

English want Fresch kelp 
in, 338; Austrian hold 
on Baltic will facilitate 
subjugation, 352. 

depends on reconciliation of 
France and Germany, 
364; Danish ambassadors 
represent peril to Chasles, 
373, 374. 

4 Bedmar recommends Philip 

'  toemploy whole power in, 
376; Charles desires to 
stay victorious course of 
Spain in, 384; Charles 
ready to help, 385. 

Gabor and Turks will con- 
sider interests, 407; 
Hamburg mart to supply 
with English goods, 432. 

deplorable condition, 433 ; 
Charles blamed for ruin, 
435, 454; Orange com- 
plains of English neglect 
of, 437. 

Charles under no written 
obligatior® to, 444, 445; 
Spaniards want to ex- 

. clude in peace with Eng- 
land, 447;° Spaniards 
subduing, 490. 

in power of Austria, 449, 
454, ; Austrian success 
in, 453, 477; Huguenot 
relations with, 460+ 

effects of French policy in, * 

* 462, 464; Poland’ and 
Sweden should unite for 
restoration, 474. 
effects of Anglo-French 
quarrel in, 475; em-* 
s  *  peror’s troops uncertain, 
477; designs tg enslave, 
483. 
advisable sfor Engiish to , 
bs! defend coast, 487; Con- 
tarini represents ruin of, 
618, 521; French policy 
to, 519. . * 
England will aband’n for 

Huguenots, 520; English 

want to help with France, 

533. 
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Germany, arid Germans, Empire: 
(1627)—cont. 
emperor's powerful forces 
in, 538. 
(1628) : ‘ 
needs speedy*succour, 541 ; 
Charles speaks of uniting 
fof relief, 542 ; plight of, 
551, 602; Charles re- 
presents ruixf of to Coun- 
cil, 575., 
levy of horse, for England, 
585, 601, 607. 
Austria needs curbing in, 
- 587. 
can get supplies from Venice 
598; force raised by 
Frenah and English can 
be used for, 604. 
Bassompierre did not treat 
of 616; England launched 
Denmark in affairs of, 
619; Denmark took up 
war of for England’s sake; 
622, f 6 
English like Venice as port 
for, 624. 
Venetian instructions to re- 
presentatives in, 71, 191, 
200. 
Princes of : . 
Dutch expect congress of, 
79; Rusdorf did business 
for, 101. 
perce to Savoy’s royal title, 
57, 
Rurks mean to include in 
peace with emperor, 419 ; 
French deceived by, 547. 
Germen. See Jermyn. 
Gibraltar : 
plan to capture, 552. a 
Gibraltar, Strait of, the Strait, 306, 
312, 432. 
Gierendorf. See Jagerndorf. 
Giespier, Gierbier. See Gerbier. 
ginger : 
from East Indies, 13. 
*Gioi. See Jouy. 
Giona. See Ships, names of 
Gistoioux : 
sent to Amsterdam for French 
ships, 140. 
Giustinian, Zorzi, Venetian ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, the 
Bailo, 29, 37, 200, 259, 607. 
despatches, 1, 14, 103, 121, 133, 
60, 158, 2038.c 
office with Captain Pasha about 
pirates, 150; merchants ask 
leave to hire English ship, 
158; confidentialrelations With 
Roe, 173. * 
Gluckstadt, Luistat (Prov. Schleswig- 
Holstein}, German Empire: 
83n. 
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Gluckstadt—cont. . 
Hamburgers occupy fort oppo- 
site, 458. 
governorOf. See Durant. 
lefroy, Jean, mayor of Rochelle : 
seizes gate of town and offers to 
let incking, 488. ~ 
gold specie? 70. « 
goldsmiths : 
forbidden to buy Spanish reals, * 
~ 288 * 
Gondi, Giovanni,. Florentine Resi- 
dent in France : 
letters to colleague at Mian, 
235, 238. 
++++++, Philip Emanuel de, general of 
* _ the gilleys: “ 
Richeliey suppresses office, 230 ; 
wounded at Ré, 468, 480. 
Gondomar, Count of. See Sarmiento. 
Gonzaga, Neceat Prince of Guastalla;. 
a 379, ¢ 
appeals to emperor about Man- 
tua succession, 538. 
++ %..+, Charles, aDuke of Nevers : 
ships of destroyed, 359 ; honours 
trozzi, 379 ; heir to Mantua, 
537, 620. 
efforts to establish su€cession, 
538; disinclination of queen 
mother to help, 550. 
Spaniards move troops to pre- 
vent succession,#551 ; French 
unlikely tg help, 569 ; English 
believe Louis cannot abandon, 
584. f 
eenees » +++, Charles? sor? of, Duke 
of Rethel, M. de Retel, 
Rhetel: - f 
at Mantua, 379; nieasures to 
secure succession, 538 ; 
marriage, 584. 
--, Ferdinand, Duke of Mantua, 
242n. - 
ae o kare , Francis IV, ,Duke of Man- 
tua, 584n. 
ofa teiad's » Maria, Princess of Mantua, 
537, 
married to Duke of Rethel, 538, 
- 58. 
++++++, Scipio, Prince of Bozzolo, 
379. fe 


Sbreateie: , Vincenzo II, Duke of Man- 
tua, 378. * 
sells pictures and antiquities, 
241; Spanish designs in 
event of death, 314; death 
imminent, 331; shoul lead 
way in honouring Venice, 
379. © 
death, 537; wants Nevers to 
succeed, 538. $ 
Gonzales, Don. See Cordova, Don 
Gonzales Fernandez de. 
Good, Gud, —: 3 P 
English renegade piratéy 117. 
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Gordon, —, Anstruther’s secretary : 
sent to tell Denmark abgut 
English regimenjs, 7. 
Goring, Sir George, thd queen’s vice- 
chamberlain : 
may go ambassador oxtra- 
- ordinary to Frante, 10, 22. 
meets Buckitgham on return, 
499; LElizabeth’s saxgastic 
Z reference to, 508. . 
Gotier, Gotiers, lute player: 
sent to Towdr, 93; suspected 
intrigues, 97; tortired, hig 
crime, 107. | 
Gradisca (Prov. Coastiand, Austria] : 
Bruce, governor of, 474, 
Graham or Grimes, Crems, Captain 
Richard : 4 . 
Buckingham snds with report 
of operations, 313, 320. 
“Gramont, Anton: 
chen, M. de Grammont, 443. 
governor of Bayonne: , 


wavering, 273. 
Strigonia [Ebungary, Austria- 
Hungary]: 
Wallenstem neglects _oppor- 
tunity of recovering, 20. 
Grandison, Viscount. See St. John. 
Grattaruol, Grataruol, Gratarol, 
Girolamo, Venetian secretary 
in Spain, 140, 
despatches of, 157, 255. 
Greverdone [Prov. Lomo, Italy]. 8, 


Gran, 


. a 
“Gravelines [Pas de Calais, France], 
34g. ° 


battle between Dutch and Dun- 
kirkers off, 167. 


proposal to open passage at, 
326. 


Gravesend, co. Kent, 38, 245. 
Danish envoys at, 343; Finet 
meets Scaglia at, 445; Dutch 
ambassadors arrive at, 595; 
fetched from, 606. 
Gravora, Don Ninigo de, Count of 
; Onate, Ognat, 8. 
says English afraid of Spanish 
fleet, 513. : * 
Gray, Sir Andrew, Colonel : 
occupied with fireworks, 175. 
Great Britain : 
defenéeless state of, 12; re- 
eruiting for Denmark per- 
mitted in, 22.: 
King of. See CharlesI; James I. 
Great Drag 


Dragon, + 4 
Great James. See Ships, names of. 
Greeks: | 
Metaxa eager to spread culture 
of, 356; college for at Padua, 
553. 2 
of Gallipoli, to build galleys for 
‘rurks, 400, 401. 


de, Count of Gui- - 


jon. See Ships, names of, ‘ 
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Greeks—cont. 
at Constantinople, irritated by 
~ Jesuits, 466;° publish books 
under patronage of English 
> and Dutch ambassadors, 494, 
&t Roe’s ball, 597. 
of Santa Maura : 
« English attack, 409. 
Greenland, Grondland, the Newland, 
118. * 


Pennington ,to destroy French 

fisheries of, 278, 280. « 
Greenwich, co. Kent: 

Contarini thinks of retiring to, 
574. 

Gregory XV, Pope: 

introduces Bishop of Chalcedon 
to England, 408, 622. 

Gressuel, Gresuel, Richard, English 
merchant, 18, 
fined, 208; petition, 389. 
Grignani, Ludovico, 502. 
Grimes, See Graham. 
‘Grimstone, Sir Harbottle : 

Exskex electors want as member, 

595n. 
Grisons, 25, 209. 

Wake urges to send to France, 
3; Wake sees leading men of, 
7; Wake advises to turn to 
Spain, & 

Wake asks Venetian intentions 
about, 16; Venetian reply 
about, 18. 

must submit to treaty of Monzon, 
37; refuse to accept treaty, 
38, 49; grateful 4o Venice, 
47, 


will explain position to France, 
48; Wake’s® disseminations 
.. in, 57; Louis inclines to pro- 
* tect, 72. as 
Catholic Cantons take umbrage 
at Fleming’s presence in, 123 ; 
settled, 188. cy 
dissatisfied with French minis- 
ters, 197 ; Thurn to go to, 211; 
suffer from selfishnéss of 
French, 464, . 
Groenlo, Grol, Groll [Prov. Overys- 
sel, Netherlands], 366, 367. 
Orange besiegeg, 307, 323; Savoy 
has plan of, 347; Dutch cap- 
ture, 349, 352. 

+ congratulations about, 358. 
Grol, See Groenio, . 
Grondland. See Greenland., 
Groningen {Prv. Netherlands] : 

~ Infanta advises forays in, 474. 
Guadagnata. See Ships, names of. 
Gupdl. See Quad. a 
Guastalla [Prov. Mantow3, Italy]: 
a _Princeof. See Gonzaga, Caesar. 
Gud, See Good. ? 
Guernsey, island of : 

troops sent to garrison, 321. 


| 
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Guevara, Inigo Velez Ladron de, 
Count. ,Osona, Spanish am- 
bassador in Germany : ” 


sanguine of peace with English” 


and Dutch, 17; letier of 
Cardinal Cueva to, 103. 
Guichen, Coynt of. See Gramont. 
Guienne, France : . 
Huguenots strong in, 227; Eng- 
lish trade with, 257. 
governor of. -See Nogaret, John 
~~" Louis de, de la Valete, Duke of 
Epernon, 
Guinegaud, prior of. See Bremon. 
Guise, Duke of. Sve Lorraine, Charles 


de. 
Gulf. See Adriatic. 


lac: 
from East Indies, 13. 
guns, ordnance, artillery, 68, 118, 
358, 418, 429, 452, 468, 606, 
617. s 
invénted by Targoni, 202, 241, 
242, 256; on English fleet, 
238, 443, 479. 
made at Hague for French, 329 ; 
on St. Esprit, 436, 437 ; taken 
from English at Ré, 486, 497, 
502, 528, 530, 
Spanish fleet short of, 596. 
gunpowder, powder; 268, 277, 413, 
443, 


Carleton buys from Dutch for 
fleet, 308, 314. 
Gusel. See Bushel. ~ 
Gussoni, Vicenzo, Savio alla Mer- 
edazia, 440. 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden : 
English congratulate on succes- 
ses, 5; negotiations at Brus- 
sels about ships and trade. 44 ; 
lettes to agent in Exgland, 
56. 
remittances for Scottish levies, 
7G; Scottish infantry for, 
130; Brandenburg appeals 
to for help, 183. 
tarter conferred on, 217, 240, 
256; Spaniards can-stop by 
hold on Baltic, 352; Wallen- 
stein wants to alarm, 375. 
praised for- resisting emperor’s 


offers, 585. 
Gut, the 250. * 
Guzman, Gaspar de, Count of 
Olivares, the duke count, 


AG4. oe 
sends secretly co Spinola and 
Infanta, 94; secret negotia- 
tions with Richelieu, 134; 
- private understanding with 
« Ri€aelieu, 192, 226, 250, '273, 
388, 509. - 
Rambouillet has two interviews 
with, 157; Buckingham’s 
quarrel with, 301. 





Guzman, Gaspar de—coni. 

+ Richelieu asks ships of, 303 ; 
rejecty idea of league against 
heretics, 366. 

asks what return French will 
make for loan of ships, 382 ; 
undgtstanding with Richelieu 
to surprisé Ireland, 429. 
émpatience of Philip with about 
dglay in helping France, 494 ; 
- devoting much attention to 
fleet, 598. ° 


H 


Haagen, Cornelius van, Dutch am- 
.  bassador at; the Porte, am- 
bassador“of Flanders : 
remonstrates against appoint- 
ment of Casg‘n, 29; discus- 
sion about pirates, ,37; re- 
presentations against pirates, 
believes Turks want peace with 
emperor, 103 ; believes Gabor 
insincere in pefce, 158. 
dragoman “xcluded, 252; am- 
bassafior from Gabor to, 26Q, 


r 261; notes of Gabor’s agent 


to, 300, 348, 356, 

tries to prevent peace with 
emperor, 262, 440, 470 ; Turks 
will inform if peace with em- 
peror, 277. 

speaks of losses through Barbary 
pirates, 332; helps Metaxa 
to print books, 356. 

Greek books «printed under 
patronage, 494; Gabor’s am- 
bassador will not give articles 
of peace, 511. 

Bailo to teli of plan against 

° Gibraltar, 552; Césy pro- 
pared for opposition, 596. 

not invited to Roe’s ball, 597; 

Gabor deceived by, 607, 
Hackbornen. See Ashburnham. 
Hacket, Sir Cuthbert, Lord Mayor of 

Ta e 

willing about subsidy loan, 187. 

hackneys. See horses. Dae 
Hague, the Netherlands, 197, 206, 

255, 293, 306, 314, 548, 570. 

news from, 191, 475. 

despatches dated at, 2, 7, 28, 36, 
3. 64, 65, 71, 88, 95, 108, 122, 
134, 140,151, 15%, 163, 164, 
170, 180, 190; 19154237, 248, 
264, 276, 286, 308, 318, 329, 

5 
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Hague, the Netherlands—cont. 


. 


334, 346, 359, 369, 384, 385, 
396, 406, 416, A28, 437, 445, 


457, 458, 4707481, 496, 508, | 


515, 527, 535, 549, 550, 555, 
557, 563, 569, 578, 586, 593, 
598, 601. oe 

Venetian inxtructidns to repre- 
sentatives at, 3, 19, 20,.29, 30, 
37, 51, 58, 59, 71, 72, 81, 89, 96, 
109, 200, 201, 256, 258, 276, 
289, 294, -302, 311, 330, 348, 
349, 363, 392, 410, 438, 465, 
551, 599, 

treaty made at,"43, 338; reply 
to Espesses dated at, 564. 

Calandrini arrives at, 65; Bot- 
taro retugns to, 163; Riche- 
lieu sends to, 179; Scaglia to 
meet Carleton at, 207, 243. 

Thurn hopes to reach, 213; 

~ Christian William of Brenden- 
burg at, 232; Corn fo be re- 
called ta, 240. 

Scaglia reaches, 248; Montagu 
passes through, 290; Mon- 
tagu gqing back to, 296. 

negotiations of Carleton and 
Scaglia at, 294; proposed 
negotiations at, 342 ; Rusdorf 
returns to, 343. 

French send money to, for ships, 
346 39 English merchants at to 
ask Carleton’s protection, 550. 

Margrave of Baden at, 569 ; pro- 
posed congress for reconcilig- 
tion at, 579; hopes at, about 
ships, 586, 


* Halberstadt : 


bishopric to be given to em- 
peror’s son, 602. 

bishop of. See Christian Wil- 
liam of Brandenburg. 


Hales, Anthony, Wake’s secretary, 


Halil 


Englishsecretary at Turin, 282. 

Morosini remonstrates with, 
210, 214. 

sent to Venice, 257, 

reports difficulty of Savoy grant- 
ing what merchantswant, 291. 

to try and satisfy duke about 
Villefranche, 305; arrives at 
Turin, to keep Wake advised, 
328. 

suggests Venice helping Eng- 
land, 342; sent to thank 

, Padavin, 386. 

performs office with duke like 
Wake'’s at Vopice, 478; re- 
ports league against hostes 
umperti, 571. 

2, Chaiil, Callel, Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, 259. - 

to support Gabor, 172; Bran- 
cenburg wants troops to join 
Gabor, 364, 


a 
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Halil—cont, 


French complain to about pi- 
> rates, 392 ; Bailo not to offend, 
552. 


Halle, Bishop of. See Christian Wil- 


Hamburg, 


liam of Brandenburg. 

German, Empire, 23, 
~619. 

news from, 71, 232, 244, 322, 481, 
581, 586, 593, 598. 

commissioners from in England 
about raising blockade, 34. 

merchants at may take crown 
jewels, 55; France could get 
ships from, 61. ~ a 

Tilly in sight of, 87; Spain gets 
naval stores from, 90, 240; 
seizure of ~ships, 98, 295; 
right of search, 111. 

English to blockade, 136 ; Baden 
going to, 189; English seize 
property, 216. = 

ships from, 250; English fight 
in Channel, 274. 

Ahstruthér’s complaint of, 283n; 
Denmark fortiftes, 308; at Ré 
English could prevent Spanish 
intercourse with, 323, 620. 

likely to make terms with em- 
peror, 351; Tilly’s demands 
of, 354s Tilly and Wallenstein 
make agreement with, 406. 

riot at because of English 
blockade of Elbe, 377, 408; 
blockade of Elbe prevents 
sending naval stores to Spain, 
407. °% 

mart to supply Germany with 
English goods, 432 ; Schwart- 
zenberg treating with to fit out 
fleet, 448, 454, 

“seize island in Elhe, 458; Rus- 
dorf at, 469; English think 
of renewing blockade, 500. 

may not take military stores to 
Spain, 532; Danes want 
strong force against, 533. 

Carleton thinks might interpose, 
534 ; Anstruther writes from, 
562. 

fears designs of imperialists, 562 ; 
privateers gapture Spanish 
ships going to, 568, - 

high handed treatment of by 
‘English, 582; demands of 
imperialists from, compliance, 
585. < 

Schwartz¢nbetg intimates An-~ 
struther must leave, 598, 601... 

English would like to make 
place d’armes at, 601; firid 
need of bribery."in English 
courts, 615. 


‘Hamilton, James, second Marquis of : 


Court pension of, 5; death at- 
tributed to poison, 6; Scota 
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Hamilton, James, second Marquis of 
—cont. 
demand ‘ enquiry, about death, 
87, 


see.e-, James, third Marquia ef: 

offended with Bickingharn, 5, 
6; Denbigh tries to induce to 
return; 24, 161. 2 

honoured by Scottish nobility, 

45; commissionérs with pro- 
posals for, 78. 
Hanelt. See Anholt. 
Hanse Towns, 440. 
French may set up new trade 
e with, 54, 56; France might 
get ships from, 61. 

Tilly’s approach alarms, 87; 
Tilly’s designs on, 90; Dutch 
contemplate union with, 
against English seizures, 351. 

imperialists hope to secure sea 

“power through, 431; English 
consider already too im- 
perialistic, 500. 

elated by prospéct of monopoly 
of Spanish and imperial trade, 
585, 

Happy Entrance. See Ships, names of. 
hares : 

Charles hunting, 409. 

Harlay, Christopher. de, Count of 
Beaumont, Beumon : 

regiment crosses to Ré, 479; 

sends account to Court, 480. 

.++..+, Philip de, Baron of Césy, Cesi, 
French ambassador at the 
Porte, 466. 

assists Polish nuncio, 14; pro- 
tests against appointment of 
Cassin, 29; discussion about 
pirates, 37; representations 
against pirates, 221, * 

sceptical of Caimecan’s assur- 
ances, 133 ; arrangement with 
Ree to keep Mediterranean 
clear, 200. 

dragoman excluded, 252; stiff 

“with Bailo, 260; letter of 
Gabor to, 262 ; persecutes Arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, 300, 552. 
dispute with Roe prevents co- 
operating against pirates, 332 ; 
induces Gabor to make 
with emperor, 459, 464. 

Jesuits calumniate Roe io, 487 ; 
Ree attributes attack on 
Metaxa to, 567n, 597; bitter 
feeling agdinstrRée, 597. 

resentment against Bailo, 599. 

interpreter of, 607. 

Mart. See Ships, names of. Zz 
Harvey. See Hervey. = 
Harwi h, E 
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Hauterive, —: 
, regiment of will not salute Carle- 
ton, 391. 
Havelberg, ‘Avelbergh, Favelburg 
[Brandenburg, German Em- 
pire], 244. 
Duke of Luneburg near, 375. 
Havre, le [Seine Irferieure, France] : 
Pennington to seize ships at, 98n; 
Bighop of Mendé sent to in- 
- spect ships ¢ at, 316; ships at, 
329, 
bosts from, at relief of Ré, 443 ; 
English ships reported to have 
entered, 586. 
Hawkins, Achin, Lachins, Achis, 
* _ John, English agent in France: 
leaves, 242, 253; to listen to 
proposals for reconciliation, 
243; returns, 247. 
to take back released French, 
~ prisoners, 576, 
Hay, Sir Goorge, chancellor of Scot- 
tand 
~ prosecutions of, 11; no sub- 
stantial charges against, 24; 
complains of ,French action, 


won over by Buckingham, 120 ; 
shrugs shoulders about sale 
of French goods, 128. 
«.+..., James, Karl of Carlisle : 
assignment on qvyeen’s dowry, 
10; offended with Bucki: 
ham, «22, 107; goes wit! 
* Buekingher to Canterbury, 


deems shoiitiera- about sale of 
French goods, 128; accom.” 
panies Buckingham to New- 
market, 147, 

Vitry great friend of, 179; dis- 
likes Seton, 202; proposed 
embassy, 327. 

talk of sending ,to Lorraine to 
encourage malcontents, 343 ; 
may go to Spain to forestall 
accord with French, 345, 

wants to get away from Court, 

Ps 358 ; going to Brussels, 388 ; 
going to Lorrame, 397, 520. 

early visit to Scaglia, 445; 
Seaglia, tells object of visit, 
446; promise of Louis to, for 
marriage, 461. 

extravagant and deep in debt, 
520; objects of mission, 521; 
want of money delays and 
may stop altogether, 531, 544. 

Dutch suspicions of, 534, 535; 
embassy given up, 545. 

Soranzo tries to gather particu- 
lars of mission from Carleton, 
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: i 
Hay, James, Earl of Carlisle—conz. 
Labarre sent: to thwart offees 
with Savoy and Jprraine, 561 ; 
to go to Savoy also, 562. 
Baugy writes to Marini about 
visit, 567 ; Bethyne hears of 
* mission, 581. . 
Buckingham Wants to get away 
from England, 581; Castleton 
expects will not be employed, 
598. * 
eager for poacé, 603 ; at,Council 
,, about letters, 605. . 
daughter of, 107., 

Hein, Peter, Dutch admiral : 
exploit in Rrazil, 270, 271. 

Helvetia, 232. 
treaty of Msnzon> threatened, 

464, - 

Henrietta Maria, Queon of England, 

bad 20, 30, 60, 68, 335, cs 
(1626) : 

Charles asks Bagsompierre 
to wean from degrading 
ceremonfes, 9; gives a 
masque, 21, 32; Buck- 
inglram tries to conciliate, 

Danish gentleman takes 
leave of, 23; Quad takes 
leave of, 55. 

concessions made for may 
béannulled, 39; gentle- 
man sent by queen 
mother to, 29, 40. 

Buckingham wants tc 
choose new attendants, 
53; Soubise sees, 54 ; 
question of chapel ar- 
ranged, 66. 

Bassompierre accused of 
leaving without support, 
82, 92; revision of terms 
for, 97, 104, 116; Buck- 
ingham will not  relin- 
quish conérol, 98. 

Buckingham hopes to pro- 
fit by barrenness, 106 ; 
gives masque, 107. 

stays in London, 115, 1379; 
mother sends to, 155, 
176. 

Dychess of Buckingham 
presents coach and horses 
to, 167; harmony with 
king, 471, 174. 

« would like to mediate be- 
tween brother and hus- 
bard, I76 ; Gonterini ap- 
proves, 177, 

“queen mother sending gen- 
tlemen to, 195, 202; 
queen mother writes to 

aby Seton, 229. 


. sends respects to Printess © 


of Piedmont, 198 ; goes 
Wt. 7384, 


| 
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INE _) 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England : 
(1626)—conz. : 
: into mourning for Duch- 
ess of Orleans, 293. 

Charles forbids to mediate, 
247, 248; efforts for 
reconciliation, 298. 

* asks king to release French 
seamen, 278; takes waters 
at Wellingborough, 297. 

sends Jermyn to queen 
mother, 510; letters from 
queen mother to seiged, 
316, SRLaE 

wishes usband success 
against brother, 342; 
Carlisle to accompany, 
353, 

Danish ambassadors have 
audience of, 374 ; present 
to Strozzi, 377 ; supposed 
message of mother to, 378, 

Charles orders iogmeet him, 

a indi , 409; Scaglia 
reeelved by, 446, . 

asks Contarini to get waters, 
oils and seented powders 
from Italy, 448. 

Louis makes present of 
English prisoners to, 497, 
528," 537, 540; pretends 
sickness to avoid meeting 
Buckingham, 499. 

Charles stops asking for 
release of ‘ountjoy, 4097 ; 
letter to mother, 500. 

letters of Savoy to, seized 
on Montagu, 526 ; mother 
thinks of presenting Eng- 
lish flags to, 528, 541, 

(1628) : 

“  Meaux sees freqaently, 544 ; 
treatment of Scaglia, 
545; Meaux to sound 
about English demands, 
550. 

Montagu takes letter. from 
Christina to, 553 } present 
7+ and recommendation to 
Meaux, 558. 
regrets war, denounces mis- 
representutionsof French, 
570; wrote urging peace, 
- 587, 
present to, from Savoy, 599; 
dismissal of at(endants, 
614; stion ofsdowry 
_ and Ronsehold, 616. 
++++++, household of. See house- 
hold, the queen’s, 6 
++ +e, ++..., Vice-chamberlain of. 
See Goring, oy 
Efsnriquez, Ferdinand, Duke of-Al- 
-eala : 
expected as governor of Milan, 
197. 


i 
| 
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Henry wv. King of France, Henry the 
reat: _ 
did wondersdespite Huguenots, _ 
401. 
Henry IT, of Orleans,,Duke of, Lon- 
gueville : ie 
suggestion to Zorzi, 231; in- 
formed of movementeof Eng- 
lish fleet, 273. _ 
Herbault, lord of. See Phelippeaux. 
Herbert, Philip, Eerl of Montgomery, 
* the Lord Chamberlain, 303. 
« blames Lewkenor, 107; amazed 
at seizure of Venetian packets, 
¢ 672; says king will give 
satisfaction for, 574; at 
Council about letters,’ 605. 
wig siahe o , Williani, Earl of Pembroke, 
Lord Steward : 
friendly to Venice, 107 ; opinion 
about Spanish overtures, 152; 
blames Richeliet, 153. 
Coritarini speaks to about re- 
conciliation with France, 434 ; 
amazed at seizure of Venotian 
ackets, 672 ; at Council about 
letters, 605. 
-+++-, Lord, See Somerset, Henry. 
heretics : 
Proposed league against, 45, 366, 


herrings, 27. 


English ships unlade, 355 ; taken ~ 


to Villefranche, 579. 
fishery of, chief resource of poor 
in Netherlands, 315. 
Hertfordshire ; 
regrets subscribing to subsidies, 
62. 


Hervey, Harvéy, Arvi, William, lord: 
third in command of fleet, 205 ; 
founth, 280, 619, x 
Hesse: 
attacked by Spanish ambition, 
78. 


Heyden, Eideni, Sir William : 
slain at Ré, 321. 
. Hide, Laurence, English merchant, 
. 592, 5 
Wake asks favour for, 591 ; pro- 
cess promised about case of, 
594. - 
hides : 
Bassompierre has permission to 
export, 97; Scaglia profits 


by exporting, 624. < 


Hieraki, Geraca, Zante, 412. 

High Mightinsses. ‘See “Nether- 
lands. 
Hinojosa, Marquis of. 

Juan de. a 
Hippesle}; Sir John, lieutenant of 
Dover Castle, governor -of 
Dover, 607n. a 
letter referred to, 167n; ship 
takes prize, 247n ; takes 


See Mendoza, 
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Hippesley, Sir John—cont. 

- Venetian packet from Danish 
ambi lors, 564; slavish 
dependant of Buckingham, 
571. 

Hire, Bertrand le, Baron, Vignoles: 

Richelisu gives supreme ccom- 
mand. to, 316; sent to treat 

e with Rochellese, 469, 482. i 

no gonfidant of Richelieu or 

- Buckingham, 469. 

Ho, cheval'er d’. * See Eaux. 
-Hobart} Sir Henry, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, 55n. ~ 
Hobson, Obson, Opson, John, Eng- 
lish merchant, 18. 
fined, 208; petition, 389, 
Hoga. See Hoya- 
Hollane, 97, 128, 469. 

no news from, 13; Calandrini 
leaves for, 22. * 

“letters sent by, 482; England 
seus off from communication 

. _ With, 498. - 

Pensioner éf. See Duyck. 

See also Netherlands, : 

Earlof. See Rich, Henry. 

Holstein : ry . 

. Tilly threatens, 71; Tilly ordered 
to waste, 87; Danish forces 
in, under king, 375; Tilly 
and Wallenstein froe to over- 
run, 456; in%perial armies 
cannot subsist long in, 423 ; 

. danger to England of im. 

- perialists holding, 531. 

tyranny of imperialists in, 585. 

Honfleur, Donflur[Calvados, France]; 

English ships sighted off, 510. 

honours : 

creditors paid by sale of, 218. 

Hopital, Nicholas de l’, Marquis of 
Vitry, Marshal of France : 
Richelieu ready to send to Eng- 
land, 179. ¢ 
Horneburg, Hornborgh [Hanover, 
German Empire] : 
Morgan holds, 469. 


horses : 
~ Sects purchase in England, 11 ; 
presented to Bassompierre, 22. 


Duchess of Buckingham pre- 
sents to queen, 167; Lorraine 
wants from England, 278. 

for tilting, Buckingham takes to 
Ré, 325. « 

at Ré, oats for, 376. 

hackneys : 

Seton not allowed to take, 
229, 239. 
household, the queen’s, 14, 111. 

Charles gives way about, 9; 
Bessompierre forming, 21. 

Buckinghara wants to keep con- 
trol, 98; dispute about, « 
merely a pretext, 99. 


x 


ot 

household, the queen’s—cont. 
French metbers may not write 
to France, 298 y;intrigues of 
French attendants of, 337. 
Bassompierre’s arrangements 
for, 615 ; only thing Bassom- 


* pierre settled, 616. 
Howard, Thomas, Harl of Arundel: 
talk of release, 584; imprtson- 
ment of, 614, J 
ewe, oe » Thomas, Egrl of Suffolk*: 
made Knight of Garter, 217; at 
» Council about letters, 605. 
Hoya, Hoga, Oya [Hanpver, German 
impire] : 
Denmark takes, 58, 71. . 
Huguenots, those of the religion, 


reformed cBurches of France, | 


267, 294, 431, 587. ° 
synod at Castres, 1; Charles 

accused of fomenting, .2; 

English do not get response 


expected from, 10. 
Charles cxpecgs advantages 
17; ing] 


from, lish ‘conces- 
sions to Bassompierre dis- 
please, 20. 


restive, 46$ English position to, 
54; French designs against, 
Wee 110, 125, 132, 135, 136, 
152, 


English care more for than Ire- 
land, 180; English stir up, 
129, od 

reported alliance vith, enemies 
of Wrange, 139; Scottish 
regiments for Denmark to 
support, 148. 

Council discuss, 151 ; Pembroke 
warm for support, 153 ; Mon- 
tagu to make rebel, 158, 

England may ruin, 159; French 
suspect Savoy of fomenting, 
165, 

Richelieu grants levy of, to Den- 
mark, 165, 46; Dutch sus- 
pect league against, 180. 

French do not intend direct 

\ persecution, 183; English 
obligations to, 195. e 

Englishcount on making trouble 
in France through, 184; and 
‘Savoy also, 198; English 
understanding with, 216. 

Sciapes sent to prevent crossing 
Loire, 219 ;«unlikely to rebel, 
wei French mean to, ruin, 

9. 

Savoy hopts ‘to ume to ruin 
Richelieuj 223 ; Dutch would 
not grant help against, 
237. 

English wait for mova, 226; 
perplexed about fleet, 227; 
cuglish ‘negotiations with, 
239, 


|. 
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Huguenots—cofit, 


land can help and France 
ac oy 235; France 
expects war with, 253. 

letters of Buckingham and Sou- 
bise to, 246; Savignac and 
Boisloree make mischief with, 
236 ; obedient, 257. 

English ean act without, 265; 
English hopes for rising of, 
269, 280 ; do not help Engjish, 

75, 

security wanted against Riche- 
dee, 287; Jook to +Rohgn, 
298. 

Richelieu feels sure have under- 
standing with Buckingham, 
expected rising, 316. 

Buckingham wil hazard rather 
than English troops, 321; 
thougkt to be joining English 
in large numbers, 325. 

consent required for Bucking- 
hgm to qnter Rochelle, 329; 
Bethune speaks of loyalty, 
331. 

obligations of Charles to, 333; 
Charles surety for, 337, 434, 
462, 642; will arm if Ro- 
chelle besieged, 346. 

Louis need not fear, 359; 
Spaniards promise help a- 
gainst, 365; outbreak of Beth- 
hune agginst, 367. : 

expected revolt, 370; Charles 
wants promises to, qbserved, 
373; Charles cannot allow 
suppression, 384, 

English support ag, 394; Span- 
iards to help French against, 

* 396. 

Richelieu tries to pe*suade that 
siege of Rochelle not against 
them, 398. A 

Louis will not carry out peace 
with, 401; king must be left 
free to punish, 402, 454,« 

Bethune against allowing foreign 
protection of, 403, 414; ‘Eng- 
lish blame for reserve, 407. 

of Languedoc, decide to join 
English, 4039 will not be 
included in peace with Eng- 
land, 417. 

Teague with Spain must give last 
shock to, 420; ithout 
leaders,» mpney or helpf 422 ; 

+ Bethune’s policy to, 425; 
French consider defeated, 438. 

Berulle obtains red hat through 

« invectives against, 428 ; Eng- 
lish pretend to mak® wa? for, 
433, 437, : . 

of Val di Lucerna, remonstrances 
with Scaglia for treatment of, 
441, 
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Huguenotsa—cont. 
Contarini-warns Charles, about 
policy to, 449, 450} not- 
strengthening selves, 452. 


danger to France, 460;-+ why ! 


Charles protects, 463; assas- 

sins tbetween Paris and 

Rochelle, 466. % 
destroyed church of St. Martin, 

468 ; all do not accept Rohan 
-_ as general, 472. 

Dutch expect severity against, 
481; danger of massacre, 
486 ; English will not readily 
* give up protection, 495. 

England wants peace with 
France if not molested, 500 ; 
Bethune says very discour- 
aged, 503. 

Marcillac and Schomberg im- 
placable enemies of, 509, 522 ; 
pope sure France will get rid 
of yoke of, 511, 512. - 

devotion to Chagles, 51%; Buck- 
ingham says French broke faith 
with, 518; Charles will stake 
all to defend, 519 ; English will 
abandon all for, 520. 

reported understanding of Venice 
with, 526; Jost if mole com- 
pleted, 529. 

English want France to leave 
in peace, 533 ; separate peace 
with Louis will, help reconcilia- 
tion, 534, 

effosts to stop commerce with 
Swiss Catholies, 538; en- 
dangered by policy at Ro- 


chelle, 541. 
Buckingham says last treaty 
disadvantageous fore * 543 ; 


Fraiice too dangerous to Eng- 

land without, 545. 
connection with would injure 
anish ambassadors, 648; 
Louis will not have Dutch 

- meddle with, 551. 
cause difficulty in arranging 
reconciliation, 553, 558 ; 
Richelieu and Marcillac fill 
world with plans against, 556. 
treaty of~ Monzon to enable 
France to crush, 559 ; English 
ought to consider what ig best 
way to support, 560. ~ x 
English demand armistice for, 
562, do aot all-approve of the 
war, 564; peace with presents 

no difficulties, 566. 
ara aim at relieving, 569; 
Zprzi_will not suggest zcom- 

promise with, 579. 
ie were ‘do not insist so mich 
about, 590; French will 


listen to mediation, if not 
BOSE ee eee Ps 


i Hull, Kingston- -upon- -Hull, co. York : 
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Huguenots—cont. 
- Puritans will not hear of des- 
tructben, 594 ; Zorzi hopes for 
defeat, 600. 

cause of dissension with France, 
615» French meant to take 
advantageof England’s weak- 
ness to ruin, 616, 617. 

“Buckingham hoped to. win. 
févour of Puritans through, 
617; English efforts to stir 
up, 618. 


« 


© scanty support from, led to 


failure. at Ré, 622; Spain 
pretended to help France 
. against, 623° 


rendezVoug, “for levies, 178; 
‘roops leave for Denmark, 
219, 
Hulst, Count of, Gabor’s nephew : * 
to go to Spain and Italy for 
* uncle’s intrigues, 566 ; in Eng- 
r land, further plans, 607. 
Hungery, 103, 138, 189, 348, 607. 
reads to, 20; negotiations 
“ab Porte abot, 37; 3 terms of 
emperor to Gabor shout, 58 ; 
horse for Denmark, 183 ; 
troops for Denmark, 261, 262 ; 
peace of doubtful, 323, 
peace of, 355, 419, 484, 524, 
Gabor moving of, 361; Turks 
desire war in, 375. 
King of. See Ferdinand, son ef 
the emperor. + 
Palatine of, 58. 
Queen of. -See Maria, Infanta 
of Spain. co 
+ees++, Upper, 58. 
hunting, chase, 278. 
Charles away, 137, 141, 409; 
Charles beginning again, 603. 
Hyacinth, Father, a Capuchin : 
Father Zeaccharia replaces at 
Paris, 45; papers taken to 
Rome, 252. 
Hyde, Sir Nicholas : 
mgde Lord Chief Justice, 137. 


I 


imperial minister at Constantinople, 
471. 
Imperalists ; . = 


capture fort rear Stade, 515; 


cite Man 24. ROR 
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Imperalists—cont. 
danger to England if secyre 
Baltic, 519, 531s; Hambur- 
gers willing to exéuse selves to, 

523, 

useless to send English troops 

« against, 546; fe of, near 
Lorraine, 597. 

Hamburg and Lubeck « fear 
designs, 563; tyranny to 
Holsteiners, 585 ; high- 
handed tre&tment of Ham- 


burg, 601. * p 
Incifisen, Inclusem. See Enkhui- 
zen, . 


India : 5 ‘a 

trade of, 99; fleet for, 194. 

English repnisals on Turks in 
seas of, 332. * 

East. See East India. 

West. See West India. 

Indies,’ 269, 301. 

donation to new king? 7},; fleets 
from, 3636 

East. See East Indies. 

West. See West Indies. 

indigo : « 

frog East Indies, 13; Venetian 
duty on, reduced, 36; duty 
readily paid on, 57. 

Infanta. See Isabella Clara Eugenia. 

+++... of Spain. See Maria. 

Ingam, Edward, secretary to lieu- 
tenant of Dower: 

guilty of opening , Venetian 
packets, 577; lecreo (Ofe 
Council against, 605. 

Inoiosa. See Mendoza, Juan de, 
Marquis of Hinojosa. 
Inquisition : 

English trading at Villefranche 

not to be subject to,'504, 505. 
Ireland, Irish, 56, 66, 114. 

English regiments in Nether- 
lands, fox, 2, 6. 

collusion of France and Spain 
to seize, 77, 608, 617; ships 
for defence of, 100. 

Biscay ships attack, 102; 
Viceroy presses for*defeng, 
1135 fears of attack on, 137, 
522. 

Calvert leaves, 147; Spanish 
designs on, 150; troops for 
defence of, 159, 

Spanish fleat makes uneasy, 

42; troops from, for fleet, 
38, 247, 280; ports*closed, 
268. 5 © . 

regiments in Germany, 244n; 
devoted to Spain, 247 ; enter- 
prise against to be left to 

pain, 368. e 

troopaready when wanted, 321 ; 
reinforcements for Ré, 341, 
347, 420. 





Treland, Iris: 


‘g—cont. : 

plan of ‘Richolie and Olivares 
*to surprise, 429 ; pope speaks 
of devotion to Rome, 430, 

- 437, 

secret intelligence of French in, 
462; troops yith Bucking- 
ham at Ré, 472. 

idea of gending Buckingham as 
viceroy to, 589; threat to 
introduce etroops into Eng- 
land, 607. ¢ 

Lord Deputy of, Viceroy of. See 
Cary, Henry, Viscoynt Falk- 
land. ° ne 

Treasurer of. See Villiers, Sir 
Edward. 


Isaac, Patriarch of*Constantinople, 


356. 


Isabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta of 


Flanders, the Archduchess, 
30, 6£ 255,378. 

offers Sweden to negotiate 

sone eace with emperor, 
4, 56; Expected negotiations 
with Scaglia, 72. 

Olivares sends secretly to, 94; 
to mediate for peace between 
England ahd Spain, 141, 
142. 

to put final touches to peace 
negotiations, 168; wanted to 
open trade between Dunkirk 
and England, 178. 

Scaglia fb see, 206; pawns 
jewels, 208; friar released 
at request, 219, 241° 

conference with Dutch at Rosen- 
dal, 248, 416 3, 5caglia goes in 
response to overtures, 253. 

passport to Montagu, 264, 

* honours Montagy 290; pro- 
posed negotiations with 
Orange, 317. 

proposed abdication, 3%3 ; con- 
nives at passage of English 
letters, 340. 

sends Rubens to Holland, 358,, 
364; Hamburgers urged to 
help seize Sound, 454. 

Dutch made trade arrangement 
with, 473 ; wants Wallenstein 
and Tilly to seize some of« 
Baltic fortresses, 474. 


*favour to English trade, 483; 


rejoicing over Ré, 496 ; sends 
Temple to Dutch tg treat, 
508. “* ° 
Tyrone serving, 522; claims 
about Duniark trade with 
England, 576. ort 
imperial army to hefp against 
Dutch, 585; honours Gakor’s 
y nephew, 607; Spaniards pro- 
“pose accommodation through, 
617. : 


6g 
taidore. St., Bishop of Thessalonia, 
56. 


Iskanderun, Seo Alexandretta. 

Ttaly and Italians, 16, 49, 50, 73, 175, 
241, 281, 296,.317, 366, 434, 
537, 587. 

news frqm, delayed, 13, 56, 64, 
115, 132, 137, 149, 238, 246, 
250, 266, 277, 293, 307, 491, 
560 ; peace of, doubtful, 17. 

queen mother and Richelieu 
concerned about, 66; Buck- 

ingham wishes to see, 77. 

diversions benefit Germany, 83 ; 

* Baden might profit by Vene- 
tian operations in, 84. 

packet from opened, 94, 326; 
packets from, 155, 311. 

Richelieu attributes troubles to 
Buckingham, 199; not quiet, 
230, 311; French forget, 288, 

foreigners leave, 309; France 
will succour allies in, 320; 
profited by action of France, 

1. ii 

in England, 378; France does 
more than England for, 381 ; 
Sciausenon sent to, 392. 

English attack prevents France 
helping, 401; Queen wants 
waters, oils’ and scented- 
powders from, 448. 

France fills with accounts 
against England, 459n; in- 
structions frofa England to 
the English ministers-in, 460 ; 
Dudley advises Tuscany to 
keop well with princes of, 495. 

Savoy may make trouble in, 
504; French claims on, 559 ; 
Gabor’s nephew going to, 566. 

shipbuilders from, at Labeck, 
575; letters from, 577, 602. 

emergencies of, will cause more 
difficulty, 584 ; Charles makes 
collection of pictures of, 591. 

English hope for diversion in, 

594; events in may change 


whole scene, 603 ;, Gabor’s: 


nephew going to, 607. 
circumstances favour Spainiards 
in, 620; Danish ambassadors 
going to, 624. 
Ithaca, island of, 208. 


J 


Jagerndorf, Jeggendorf, Gieyendorf 
[Austrian Silesia] : s 
in Denmark’s hands, 183. 
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Jagerndorf—dint. 

. claims of Christian William of 
Brantlenburg to marquisate 
of, ort 

Jahangir, the Great Mogul, Great 
Magor : s 
defeats Persians, 260. 
James J, King ofGreat Britain, 589. 
used Tailor as spy on Gondomar, _ 
32%; Scots demand enquiry 

- about death, 87. 

London clafms repayment of 


- fnoney lent to, 154; esteem 


for Duke of Savoy, 3837 
treaty dbout navigation with 
Frange, 543,; anecdote of, 
and ‘preacher, 612; made 
much of Sests, 615. 
Jeggendorf. Ste Jagerndorf. 
Jermyn, Germen, Henry : St 
Queen sends to France, 298, 305, 
* 310; Richelieu receives 
rgledly, 310; returns at once, 


Jeronimo, Italian named : 

Scaglia takes house of, 445n, 

Jesuits, 21. ® 

make trouble between Louis and 
Charles, 61; responsible for 
brief to English Catholics, 
63n. i 

rule Buckingham’s mother, 106, 
147; French declaration in 
favour of, 110; frequent 
Buckmgham’s house, 247. 6 

released in England, 277; af- 
rested taking young noblemen 
to College, 307. 4 

likely to follow example of Sib- 
thorp’s sermon in Germany, 
314; called bigots in France, 
338. 

Metaxa enemy of, 356 ; English 
war with France to bridle, 
374; powers Bavaria, 376. 

Bishop of Chalcedon send to get 
funds out of hands of, 408; 
Ceeuvres at Venice for repat- 
riation of, 464. 

- acduse Metaxa of spreading 
heresy, 466 ; ‘calumniate Roe 
to Césy, 466, 467, 397. 

Schomberg and Herbault obe- 
dient slaves of, 556; falsely 
accuse Metaxa, 567n. 


detrimental - influence over 
Buckingham, 595;, Césy 
“angry with Bailo* about, 
596. + af oe be 


excluded from queen’s house- 
hold, 615; appropriate alms 
collected by Catholics, 622. 
See, Santarelli; Stamford. 
jewels, $2, 377,453... 
crown, pawned at Amsterdam, 
23, 28; Calandrini taking to 
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jewels—cont. 
Netherlands, 
to Calandrini pawn, 87; 
pawned for fleet, 93; Infanta 
pawns, 208. 
diamonds, 23, 38, 207, 235, 257, 
> 377, 426, 558. « 
from East Indies, 13. 


pearls, 38, a 
‘Jews, 70. . 
book of patrigrch Cyril ageinst, 
356. 


Joaghim, Albert, Dutch ambassados 
in England, 28 41, 164, 166, 
195, 242, 279, 297, 318, 376, 
384, 4330 . a 

(1626) : 

Buckingham end Conway 
speak t@ about? English 
regiments, 2; thanks 
Charles, 5; no, pews 
from, 6. 

wants to secure*adwantage 
for Germany, 10; san- 
guine &bout help for 

aden, 12, 
gets leave for London ships 
» to join Dutch fleet, 23; 
suspicious of negotiations 
with Spain, 30, 32, 64, 
suspicious of negotiations 
between Denmark and 
efhperor, 33; opinion of 
English “levies, 42, 
complains of &&clusion from 

« Quged’s negotiations, 449 
56; embarrassments, 45. 

apologises for supplying 
«France with ships, 61; 
Buckingham assures will 
send out fleet, 63. 

tries to allay heat against 
France, 69; complains 
of seizure of ships, 70, 
79, ° 

(1627) : a 

"confines himself to generali- 
ties, 76; receives Sax- 
ony’s proposals to Den- 
mark, 79; might help 

« against Wyche, 85. 

thi Clarke saw Mirabel, 
293; Contarini stirs up 
about Anglo-French 
quarrels, 98. 

asks alsout fleet, reassured 
about Reeoations with 
Spain, 100; Bucking- 
hatn ‘misirforms about 
victualling fleet, 105. 

writes to Langarach about 
Spanish negotiations, 106, 
113; ntarink will not 

fraternise with, 107. 

Buclsingham and secretaries 
speak to about escort for 


52, 56; given | 
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Joachim, Algert, Dutch ambassador : 
(1627)—cont. . 

: troops’ 114; asks co- 
operation for attack on 
Dunkirk, 114, 115, 120, 

wants English to go straight 
to Stade,,126; speaks 
about irregularity about 
ships, 128, 

tells Contarini of Spanish 
overtures to England, 
141-146; Carleton tates, 
146; Orange will ask to 
Temonstrate, 147; m- 
munic&tion to, cancélied, 


147, 
unsuccessfyl about ships, 
150; Buckingham tells 


of Carleton’s 
161; 


mission, 

not satisfied with 
Buckingham, 152. . 

to “offer Dutch mediation, 
159 ; warned of Rubens's 
negotiations, 160; offers 
mediation to Charles, 165, 

told of proposals brought by 
Gerbier, 169; dare not 
write that Dutch will get 
no help from England, 
170. 

Contatini to encourage con- 
fidential relations with, 
174; to try and bring 
about reconciliation, 179, 

to divert Carleton’s mission, 
180; told mediation 
might be suspect, 184; 
speaks to king about 
mediatiog, 190; efforts 
at mediation, 314, 322, 
334, 342, 533, 621; could 
do nothing, 624. 

leave to return home, 194; 
at Garter ceremony, 217 ; 

“not told of Garter con- 
ferred ort Orange, 240; 
tries to delay sending of 
Garter, 256, 

*opposed to negotiations 
with Spain, 196; wants 
to warn States about 
designse of Scaglia and 
Carleton, 243. 2 

+ may not send out ships of 
war, 215, 246; letters 
stayed, 238. a 7 

Engli pproack, about 

“hedhoh* alliance, 217; 
objects to exchange of 
prisoners with Dunkirk, 
278. . 
hears Spain oehnot send 
money to Flanderg or 
Germany, 292. 

question of trade and 

pirates referred to, 306- 
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Joachim, Albert, Dutch ambassador : 
(1627)—cont. 


sayé Butch averse from _ 


peace with Spain, 323. 
sends nothing about re- 
lations with Spain, 345 ; 
tells Charles of capture 
of Grol, 352. x 
promise to, broken, 350; 
lets out negotiations with 
Spain tg Contarini, 352 ; 
coach meets Danish am- 
bassadors, 353; curt 
replies to, 359; sends 
letter én reply to offices 
for reconciliation, 369. 
Coke asks for help against 
DunKirkers, 377; Carle- 
ton’s version of king’s 
reply does not agree with 
copy of, 383. 
tries to help Danish am- 
bassadors, 390; remon- 
strates about seizure of 
Indiamens 407% 420, 
436, 
refers to English dread of 
Catholic League, 419; 
thinks of effecting escape 
of Indiamen, 424, 
despairs of help from Eng- 
land, 447; says nothing 
about violation of Texel 
or Indiamen, 448. 
presents mernorial for re- 
conciliation, 449; wants 
© Rochelle deputies to help 
for mediation, 471. 
‘remonstrates about trade 
arraiigements with Flan- 
ders, 473; has news of 
Morgan’s retreat, 474 ; 
trade with Dunkirk sus- 
pended at request, 483. 
audience of king about 
Baltic, neutrality of Dutch 
and reconciliation, 483, 
484; maritime league sug- 
gested to, 498. | 
recommends help for Den- 
mark, 521; gets English 
help against Dunkirkers, 
522. 


sees Rochelle deputies, 531 ; 
remonstrates about stop- 

+ ping of Dutch ships, 

_ 582. 

says Kochrllése do not 
apply to Assembly but 
to preachers, 548 ; criti- 
cises Scaglia, 559. 

Feevoked at delay of Dutch 
envoys, 560; dissuaded 


from conferring _ with 
colleagues for Ffance, 
565, 576. 
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Joachim, Albert, Dutch ambassador : 


{1627)—cont. 
opposes English trading 
with Dunkirk, 576; re- 


news offices about trade, 
seizure of ships ete.,” 
583. J © 

says horse for England can- 
not be levied in Nether- 
lands, 585; goes to con«‘ 


% fer with colleagues, 
595. * 
- *sends secretary to France, 
606. © 


Joachim Frederick, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, 287n. 

Jonn II, Duke of Deuxponts, Zwei- 
brucken, 189. 

John and James: See Ships, names 


of. 
John Casimir, Prince of Poland: “+ 
‘mother wants preferred fn suc- 
esvion, 30. 
John Ernest, Duke pf Saxe Weimar, 
Weimar :¢ 5 
attacks Silesia, 87; 
Denmark would 


Denmark sent out, 182% Thurn 
to have post of, 211. F 
John Frederick, Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, 189. 
offices for Palatiney 3; works in 
vain for peace, 101; Eggen- 
burg writes to about Palatine, 
154; proposals im? 
possible, 167. . : 
Anstruther to work with, 194; 
commissioner of, for diet,” 
319, . 
John George, Elector of Saxony : 
Denmark on good terms with, 
56; proposals to Denmark, 
79. 3 


help to 
assist, 


overtures of Brandenburg to, _ 
for Pi tinate, 105; holds 
part of Austria, 131. 
agrees to Savoy having royal 
title, 257; Austrians will 
déstroy, 266; Buckingham 
complains of, 267. 
approached about éettlement, 
09; Denmark suing for 
peace through, 326. 
Jonas. See Ships, names of. 
Jonathan. . See Shins, names of. 
Jouy, Gioi, —: re 
slam in attempting to ‘relieve 
St. Martin, 339. 


attitude to subsidies, 33, 55, 94; 
subserviency, 137; decide 
forced loans legal, 530. 

Juliers, Duchy of: - 

emperor means tp restore Leo- 

pold to, 162. 
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Justice, Lord Chief. See Crew, Sir 
Randal; Hyde, Sir Nicholas. 
Jusuf : 
sent to Gabor by'Zurks, 580, 


K 


Kalamata, Calamota [Prov. Mes- 
senia, Greece], 272, 
Kavala, Cavilla, 14 {Rumélia, 
Greece], Rey of, 191. 
Keith, Sir George :« 
sent by Denmark: to warn Scot- 
tish levies against go’ to 
' Elbe, 474. 2 = 
Kelly, Earl of.; See Erskiye, Thomas, 
Kemp, Chempt, Humphrey,” ‘English * 
captain Ta Venetian’ service : 
: petitions for despatch, 319. 
Kentish, Chegtis, fartin, English 
. merchant, consul at Patras, 
272. 
Keretetsye, Paul, Gabor’s ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople : 
Roe’s negotiations with, 261 ; 
depayts, 277. 
kerseys. See under cloth. 
_ Kieri, Chteri, Chiari, Zpante, 409, 410, 
4 
Killultagh, Viscount. 


i ee Conway? 
King’s 


ench, chief justice of. See 
Crew, Sir Randal; Hyde, Sir 
Nichglas. 
Kingston-upon- -Hull. 
Kisucza, Ciswitz, Hungary : 
in Denmark’s hands, 183. 
Knightly, Mr. : 

created fgr not paying subsidy, 

14n. 
Komorn, Comar; Hun; , 20. 
Konigsberg, Conlembergh [Austrian 
Silesia] : 

in Denmark’s hands,«183. 
Koroni, Coron {Morea, Greece] :* 

Engitish ships from, 171, 271, 
272; pirates reported at, 
569. 

Dr. Joachim, Hilarach, 
Danish ambassador to Venice, 
185. 

Wake’s letter for, 72-374; asks 
Venicg for help, 81; does 
nothing without consulting 
Wake, 82; Berck assures of 
Dutch good will, 88. 

fresh office of, 89; takes leave, 
96; Wake’ ‘a report Shouts 131. 

Kremnitz, Creniz, Hungary 

Gabor vfrites from, 103. 


See Hull. 


Kratz, 
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L’ 


. Labar, See Barre, Sieur de la, 


La Baya. See San Salvador. 
La Bussiére, M.: ry 

brings Soranzo news of Gluck- 

stadt, 508. 

Lachins. See Hawkins. 

Lacueva. See Cueva. 

La Fond, Sieur de, Abbot of” Foix, 
Foes, 244, 

La Forest, La Fgre, Sieur de See 
St. Bonnet, Simon de. 

La Guette, — 

sent by queerm mother to Hen- 
rietta, 39; salutes Bucking- 
ham, 40. 

La Hire. See Hire. 
La Masures M. de la, La Maseura, 
lieutenant of the guards of the 
« queen mother : 
sent to fgtch Montagu, 510. 
Lando, Girolamo, Hieronimo, Vene- 
tian ambassador in England: 
complains of Watson, 35n, ° 
Podesta of Padua : 
despatch, 7, 234, 
Land’s End : 
fleet sighted off, 56. 
Langerach, Langarac. 
laer, Gideon de. 
Languedoc, France, 231. 

English hope for rising in, 269 ; 
full of Huguenots,,.298 ; need 
to watch, 302 ; English do not 
get expected help from, 357. 

Huguenots of decide to join 
English, 403; Monsieur not 

*« allowed to go py, 452. 

Lanier, Nicholas: 
sent to Mantua to buy pictures, 
244, 
Le Noue. See Noue. 
La Pree, La Prea,*La Preda. See 
Pree. 
La Rochelle. See Rochelle. 
Lassa, ? Persian Gulf : 

English to help Persians to take, 

400. 
Lathom, Lathums Thomas, English 
captain in Venetian service% 
+ petitions for despatch, 319. 
VAubespine. See Aubespine. 
Laud, William, Bishop o? Bath and 
Wells y . 
> made member of Council, 218 ; 
at Council about letters, 605. 
Launay, M. de: 
gets into Ré, with r@lief, 443." 
quausitz, Lusazia [Brandenbutg, Ger- 
man Empire}: 
Ypayment of emperor's debts to 
free, 131. 


See Boetze- 
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Laval, Count of. See, Tremouille, Lesdiguiéres, Duke of. See Bonne. 
Frederick de Ia. | , letters of Venetian ambassador 
La Vella, 1. : seized ‘gt Dover, 571, 575, 577, 
Lavin, —: 583. * 
arrested at Rochelle, 246,’ Contarini speaks to Buckingham 
. lawyers : about, 571; protests, 572. 


proposal tg exclude from House 


. audiengs of king, 572-574,602. 
of Commons, 589; will ‘not 


Coke apologifes for, 576; pro- 


pay subsidies, 61. emises satisfaction, 577; all 
lead, 443. exelaim against, 578. - 
Venetian duty.on reduced, 36 ; vamazement at, 593; Charles 


*unladed from English ships, promises shall not happen 


355. ips again, 603 ; satisfaction given 
league : for, 604, 605. 
Sp suggests against heretics Levant, 57, 11%, 246, 312, 568. 
and England, 45, 71. - Ships laden fox seized, 118; 
Contarini’s opinion of, 108; no Wyche wants to go with 


confirmation of, 113, fleet for, 1379; Venetian trade 


leather : 
Scaglia makes money from per- 
mit to export, 446. 
legates. See ambassadcts. z 
Leghorn {Prov. Livorno, Italy], 278,, 
439, 492. 

ships laded for, séized, 113. 

construction of mole at, 156. 

, busy trading at, 156, 157; Eng- 
lish and Dutch flock to, 204, 
222; efforcs to divert trado 
from, 258, 262, 473, 478, 619. 

Grand Duke willenot seize Eng- 
lish goods at, for Dudley, 
252; only port in Italy free 
to English, Be0. 

English merchants unwilling to 
give up for Villefranche, 291, 
305; 420; wealthy merchants 
buy up goods at, 297. 

English goods unladed at, 355; 
Montagu" negotiates to re- 
move trade from to Ville- 
franche, 361, 364, 365, 380. 

English trade at, 399, 400 ; trade 

“of damages Venice, 432; 

question of reprisals, 477, 478. 

idea of citing English merchants 

at, to Rome, 478 ; Medici fear 

English trade at finished, 503, 
04. . 

English trade not to be drawn 
from, 590; Venice wants to 
know reaspn of popularity, 

advantages of, 623; English 
prefer Venice to, 624. = 

Leind, Enech, Henoe, ordinary from 
. Antwerp, 327. . 
‘lemons, 539. foo8 < 
Lennox, Duke of. See Stuart, Esmé. 
Leopold, Archduke : é 
° xepresentations to Swiss, 1§; 
empéror means to reinstate in 

Cleves and Juliers, 162 > 

asked to remove troops, 197. 


to act for league against Venice 
and Swiss, 571. 


ing 213. 

fleet for, 194, . 

reals useful in, 222; privyateer-‘ 

° ing against French in, 269, 
536," 582. 

-English merchents trading in, 
petition, $36, 594; English 
cloth sent to, 352; English 
trade in, 591. « 

payment of consulage jn, 371; 
ships from, 412 ; English lade 
for, fearing loss of northern 
trade, 440. 

decree about. consulage in, 498 ; 
objections to froposals to 
destroy French trade in, 


559,” 
Pvseics Company : 

wants Wyche’s appointment 
cancelled, .132; etitions ¢ 
against sending . fleet to 

editerranean, 248. 

wants Roe’s consul decree 

confirmed, 372; dispute in 


about consulage,. 373. 

has no orders to send money 
to Venice for Gabor, 420; 
business eof- at Marseilles, 
420. 

opposition to Venetian ambassa- 
dor, 498. 

* Leveneur; Tanneguy, Count of Til- 


| liéres, 39, 168, 195. , 


Henrietta denounces misre- 
presentations, 570: Charles 
will not receive, 614. 
Levestein. See Dudley, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Fewenstein. 
levies, 159, 247. 
new, in England, 5. 
for Dennrark, in England, 16, 
178. 
Scots for Denmark, 33, 42, 52, 
55, 70, 87, 474. 
Swedish for Denmark, 56. 
Scots for Sweden, 70.e 





German cavalry for England, 
585, 598, 601, 607, 


Levis, Francis Christopher de, de 
Ventadour, Count of Brion : 
brings newsof landing at Ré, 301. 
«seeee, Henry de, Duke of Venta- 
dour, Vantadour, 301. 


Lewenstein, Count of. See Ernest 
Casimir. pis 

Sebo , Countess*of. See Douglas, 
Elizabeth. a 


«Lewis, Luis, William: 4 

? Holland’s gentleman set to 
France, 65; goes to demand 
hire for English skips, 122; 
leaves Parisill pleased, 132,135. 
Lewkenor, Sir Lewis, Master of the 
Ceremonies : 
Chamberlain blames, 

death, 162. - 
Ley, James, Lord High Tseasurer of 


707; 


England : 
sailors demand arrears of pay 
from, 55; house guarded, 


119; Rosencranz/bribes, 218 ; . 


at Coungil about letters, 605. 
Leyden (Prov. *South Holland, 
Netherlands] : 
Gabor’s nephew studied at, 607. 
Leze, Hierolamo da, Dalezi, Captain 
of Padua : 
despatch, 7, 234. 
VHopital. See Hopital. 
Liberale di Francesco, of Murano, 
fishesman, 418. 
Ligcudescho. See Liguditsa. 
, Liguditsa, Ligcudescho [Prov. Mes- 
senia, Greece], 272, yy 
Lillo, Lilo [Prov. Antwerp, Belgium]: 
: Spinola’s failure at, 327. 
Lincoln, Bishop’ of. See Williams, 
John. 


Lincoln, county : 
collection of subsidy in, 119, 130. 
Earl of, See Clinton, Theophilus. 
Lord Lieutenant of. See Man- 


ners, Feancis, Earl of Rutland. 


Lindsay, Alexander, first Lord Spy- 
nie, 42n, 
seeey eee, second Lord Spynie, 
Speim, Spin: 
to_ commend Scots* levies, for 
Dennfark, 42,182 ; objects to 
serve under Morgan, 43; 
patent for; 105. 

Lindsey, earl of. See Bertie. 

Lippomano, Nicdlo, Venetian coun- 
cillor, 298, 

Lishgn, Portugal, 121, 125, 274. 

Real to stay off, 64; galleons 
disarmed at, 72; goods from 
exempted: from duties at 
Venice,’ 409. 

Livron, Charles de, lieutenant of 
Bourbonnais, Barbora, M. de 
Boerbonoy3: 

arrestsgMontagu, 488; queen 
sends horse to, 501; Montagu 
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- 
Livron, Charles de—cont. 
tries“to bribe, 510; had not 
courage ta Bring Montagu to 
Paris, 525; wants to take 
Montagu’s papers, 526. 
....+, Henry de, Marquis Villa, 
Savoyard ambassador extra- 
.ordinary in Ffance, 510. -* 
loan: isi be 
supplie y Portuguese to 
Charles, 208; Charles asks 
from towns of kingdom, 601 ; 
privy seals to magnates for, 
605, 614. . 
forced, judgag declare legad, 530. 
Lodrieres. See Roudriere, 
Loire, River, France : 
effort to provent Huguenots 
crossing, 219; Oléron and Ré 
command mouth, 341 ; Buek- 
ingham hopes to profit by 
trade, 419. y es 
Loix, Loye, Orzie, Oize, Orca [Char- 
ente Inferieure, France], ib- 
“land 0: : 
English prepare for retreat to, 
471; disaster in retreat to, 
480, 492; English leave, 481 ; 
Buckingham reported at, 496. 
Lombardy, Italy : 
Venetian ¢roops in reduced, 172. 
Lomenie, He: Augustus de, Baron 
of la Ville aux Cleres : 
confirms king’s promises for 
marrige, 461. 
London, 14, 28-30, 43, 123, 134, 180, 
202, 236, 247, 268, 268, 283, 
284, 352, 356, 492, 504, 671," 
. 624, 
despatches dated at, 6, 11, 13, 
22, 25, 32, 35, 36, 42, 45, 54, 
‘87, 62, 64, 71, 76, 80, 85,°87, 
92, 94, 99, 102, 108, 113, 115, 
121, 127, 129, 132, 187, 145, 
149, 149, 153, 15%, 160, 163, 
167, 177, 178, 183, 187, 196, 
206, 208, 217, 219, 226, 228 
230, 240, 241, 244, 248, 240, 
1251, 256, 268, 279, 283, 297- 
293, 307, 313, 315, 322, 324, 
327, 343, 353, 373, 376, 378, 
380, 391, 409, 421, 424, 432, 
434, 436, 147, 449, 455, 473, 
474, 483, 484, 487, 499, 501,: 
“618, 520, 523, 532, 534, 537, 
544, 546, 548, 560, 565, 575, 
576, 578, 582, 585, 589, 595, 
604; 405, 607. . 
letters dated at, 328, 491. 


Bishop of. See Montaign, 
George. ee 
companies, negofiitiops with 

for sale of crown lands, 530, 
545. ag 
) Corporation : 


ask king to repay loan, 154. 
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Lonton Corporation—cont. 
Lord Mayor, 154. *See Hacket, 
Sir Cuthkerj. e 
merchants of, unwilling to 
give up Leghorn for Ville- 
franche, 291, 305; alarmed 
by Tilly’s move, 351. 
trained basids, 125. 
ships fitted out by, 4, 12,23, 34, 
44, 61, 64, 69, 98. ° 
demand for victuals for two 
‘ months fnore, 113, 118. 
Bassompierre reaches, 2; Ham- 
ilton leaves, 5; refusal of 
a subsidy in, 33. 
Real in, 44 ; ryt of sailors in, 55. 
importance of wine trade to, 68 ; 
queen remains at, 115; only 
verbalecommandsabout Catho- 
lies in, 130. 
cost of bringing French goods to, 
« 136; money for Scots ready 


| 


| 
| 


aty 149; Charles away from, 
at 


169. 
asked for loan, 18%, 350 ; money 
raised by subsidy in, 194 ; will 
not give guarantee for Den- 
mark, 218, 
discontent on, 238; French 
living in imprisoned, 275; 
queen away frpm, 293. ~ 
no news of fleet at, 308; mani- 
festo printed at, 339; pilots 
of Dutch East Indiamen 
brought to, 424, 
Buckingham may return to, on 
Holland’s arrival, 428 ; Pem- 
broke comes to, with king, 
434, 
Buckinghar’s return to, ‘485; 
Rochelle deputies expected in, 
497 ; sailors and soldiers kégin 
to appear riotously in, 498 ; 
riots of sailors’in, 607. 
places in and near: , 
uckingham House, 607. 
the Fleet prison, 605. 
© the Tower, 93, 94, 161, 238, 
256, 271, 445, 606. 
«+.+.., arms from St, Es- 
prit deposited at, 622. 
Whitehall, 605. 
York House, 2397. 
Longueville, Duke of. See Henry II 
of Orleans. naar. 
Lopez, a Portuguese : 
at Hague about ships for France, 
. °) «58. ie ge 
lords. See peers.: ° 
Lorraine, 220, 426, 512, 523, 540. 
- Goring to go to, 10; Chevreuse 
© goesedo, 117; Montagu goirz 
to, 153, 158, 168, 184, 187, 
+196, 215, 281, 290, 405, 441." 
465; Montagu passes thr¢ugh 
316, 317; Montagusent to, 620. 
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Lorraine—cont. 

Scaglia to go by, 190, 199; 
Chevreuse gets help in, 199; 
Carlisle Zoing to, 327, 343, 353, 
388, 397, 520, 534, 581. 

Strozzi going to, 378; French 
want ¢o get Chevreuise oyf of, 
386. * 5 

cegurier to, 397, z 
uckingham assured forces will, 

» move, 439; disarming pro- 
ceeds satisfactorily in, 452. 

effect of defeat at Ré on, 476; 
troubles of accommodated, 
488 ; fresh trouble with, 496, 
501. 

‘reported Venetifn understand- 
ing with, agajnst France, 509 ; 
Caplisle wéll encourage hos- 
tilities in, 521. 

fear of imperialist forces near, 
* 547; queen mother ‘sends 
to, about Montagu, 599, 

Duchess of Cheyreuse withdrew 

* to,617, 

Duke of. See Charles FII, Duke 
of Lorraine. 

Lorraine, Charles de, Duke of Guise ; 

proposal to send to Pfovence, 
219; will not command fleet 
if not fully furnished, 316; 
means to attack Buckingham, 
325. e 

receives. gereralship of fleet, 
falls sick, 335 ; goes to Nantes 
to command fleet, 346, 

Riva to command under, 354 ; 
bad state of fleet, 359, 399 ; 
agitates aliout fleet, 387; 
fleet increasing, 402. 

to command Spanish auxiliaries, 
389; ‘fleet strengthened by 
Dunkirk ships, 425. 

cannot rely on fleet, 427 ; coun- 
termands Biscgy fleet, to go 
and help blockade of Rochelle, 
496. 2 

quarrels with Toledo, 539, 596 ; 
ordered to Provence, 552; 
means to intercept English 
succour. for Rechelle, 558 ; 
galleons block entry to Ro- 
chelle, 565, 579. 

cannot face English fieet, 589 ; 

arrives from Provence, 595; 

confidences to Zorzi about 

fleet, 596. 

-, Charles IT of, Duke of Efbeuf, 

Elboouf,; ary 

made governor of Picardy, 
303. 

see-., Claude de, Duké of Chev- 

reuse, 496, 

overtiires for peace, 97; Riche- 
eu gets to write to"Bucking- 
ham, 111; strictures against, 


, 
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F i 
Lorraine, Claude de, Duke of Chev- 
reuse—coné. ca 

117 ; leaves Court in dudgeon, 
124. 2 

Montagu to visit, 153, 158, 168 ; 
Richelieu sends for to Court, 
188; gets help*jn Lorraine, 
199; redsived. at Court, 
Richelieu sees, 202. + 

may be employed forsmediation 
with England, 206; goes to 
England for accommodation, 
237, * a 

remains in Paris against will, 
220; letter to Buckingham 
by Seten, 229, Louis dis- 
likes, 248. 

makes his pace, 386 ; returning 
to Paris, 476; claims credit of 
Lorraine settlement, 488, 

Buckingham, went for release of, 


616, : 
«..++, Francis of, Bishopaof Ver- 
dun: « 


Spaniards encourage, 388; em- 

peror promises help to, 574, 
«esse, Louissof, Prince of Pfaltz- 

bourg, Falsbergh, Falsburgh, 
Falsberg : 

demands release of Montagu, 
501, 590; negotiations about 
Montagu, 525, 528; com- 
plairfs of detention of Mon- 
tagu, 599. - 

. Losieres, Ponce de, Marshal de The- 
mines, Tamines, lieutenaat 
general in Britanny : 

‘ sends word of English fleet, 295 ; 
Schomberg succeeds, 497. 

Loudriére, Sieur de, Lodrieres : 
goes to join Buckingham, 325; 
says Rochelle will open gates 
to king if English fleet goes, 
469. 
Louis XII, Kimg of France : 
remark on. suppressing parlia- 
ments, 305, 306. 
Louis XIII, King of France, the Most 
Christian, 10, 23, 52, 54, 67, 
111, 128, 216, 228) 245, 273, 
289, 328, 339, 500, 513, 514. 
(1628) : 
prders moderation to Ro- 
chelle, 1; Wake urges 
Grisons to send to, 3; 
Swiss hopes from, 15. 
instructions to Bassom- 
pierre, 7 ; Bassorfipierrere- 
Ports negetiations to, 14. 
doesnot help common cause, 
. 11; promises money to 
Gabor, 16. 
strained relations with Eng- 
land,* 17, 28; Rouen 
wrges to seize English 
goods, 31. 
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Louis XII, King of France: (1626) 
—cont. 

*  reporteds * accommodation 
with Charles, 36; in- 
structs Coeuvres not to 
proceed with treaty, 37; 
sends money to Valtel- 
line, 38. ~ 

mgans to declare self chief 
of Catholic and Lutheran 
leagye in empire, 40, 41. 
does not back Farges, 41 ; 
Spada wants to join 
league against, England, 
45, i ° 
Grisons Will explain position 
to, 48; Charles wishes to 
set exafnple to, 51. 
Buckingham wishes to con- 
ciliate favour, 53 ; object 
of reconciliation with 
England, 58. . 
Charles complairts of bad 
return to concessions, 
6&; sending money to 
Valtelline, 71 ; contribu- 
tions to cause, 73. 
(1627) : 
decision® awaited about 
English negotiations, 80 ; 
objects to Buckingham’s 
visit, 82, 89. 
talks with Father Sancy 
about Bassompierre’s 
azrangements, 92; could 
not do more for Spain if 
paid, 93. 
disapproves of Bassom- 
pierre’s negotiations, 97, 
124, 259, 337; supposed 
ill will against England, 
98; suspigion of collu- 
sion with Spain, 99, 108. 
means to extirpate Hugue- 
« nots, 99, 11; perilous 
position, 104; on bad 
terms with Monsieur, 
112. ° 

wants peace with Rochelless, 
134; insists on Charles 
keeping articles about 
Catholics, 135, 

journey to Poitiers, 134; 
Dutch build ships for, 
140; alliance with Dutch, 
152, 477. > 


rejected Montagu, 158; 
“want? to arrange trade 
overland, 162; English 


want to keep uneasy, 
166. Paks 
better relatiqns with Eng- 
land, 171, 174; English 
grant of ships to, 176. 
question of reconciliation 
with England, 188, 195, 


103 
Louis XIII, King of France : (1627) 
—cont. : 


198, 208, 209; would like ; 


interposition of Venice, 
190. 7 7 

Baden will not see, 189; 
threats against Dutch, 
192; will never ,throw 
over Richelieu, 199, 327. 

Dishington speaks to, 212; 
St. Martin useful to, 215 ; 
raises fresh levies, 226; 
strength against Hugue- 

. nots, 2277. 

at Parisj 219; going to 
Poitou, 231, 404; ready 
to take field, 259, 

Buckingnam tempts Sois- 
sons to rebel against, 
223; alleged injuries to 
Charles, 239. _ 

will await pruposals for 


reconciliation, 223; let-_ 


ter to Marini, 235 ; reply 
. to Montagt’s paper, 236. 
Scots guard of, 229; send- 
ing -embassy to Dutch, 
246; dislike of Chev- 
reuse, 248. 3 
Soubise would like to begin 
negotiations with, 249; 
ready to listen to pro- 
posals for reconciliation, 
264. 
grants passport for letters, 
250; forbids trade with 
‘England, 255; promise 
to Dishington broken, 


271. 
Rochells declares for, 251 ; 
Rochelle fears losing 


- favour, 257; broken’pro- 
mise to Rochellese, 280. 
Savoy wants to abandon 
*Richelieu, 254; ready 

to submit quarrel with 
England to Savoy, 274. 
Charles ready to keep 
friends with, 265, 338; 
will consider reply to 
Montagu, 275; Scaglia’s 
letter shown to, 285; 
Charles regrets war with, 
342; Charles ready for 
reconciliation with, 385. 
means to take field against 
~ English, 288 ;_ resolution 
against English, 294. 
ean stop revolt, 290; re- 
ceives constant reinforce- 
ments, 295; going to 
-  ftent, 300, 301 ; report of 
Angoukbme to, 302. 
indisposed, 297, 304, 313, 
331; Henrietta sends 
Jermyn to, 298, 335. 
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Louis XIII, King of France: (1627) 


—=tont. by 
does not expect to recover, 


> 








& 


309 3 Yecovering, 325, 
357; English say no 
hepe save from death, 
327, S 


Moulins fiopes to be justi- 
fied to, 314; letter from, . 
¢ seized in England, 315 ;* 
Spainwante to keep weak, 
3. 


guarantees Rochelle against 
attack, 321. 

disdains Spanish help, 333 ; 
Richelieu > distressed at 
illness, 335 ; forbids ships 
of -Provence to trade at 

© Villefranche, 336; seizes 
Savoy ships at Marseilles, 
354. ° Jua 

arrangement with Spain 
Qmperor to’ drive Pro- 
testants >ut of Europe, 
337, 538; promises to 
Rochelle not kept, 341. 

sends for Du%ch ships, 343, 
344, 358; non f land 
forces, 346; sure to re- 
lieve St. Martin, 347; 
vutel ships for, 396, 405, 

will complain ii Dutch at- 
tack Tunkirkers helpi 

nce, 351; offers of - 
essia to. 387, 363; 
wants Dutch alliance re- 
newed, 358. . 
collecting fleet, 359; re- 
news alliance with Dutch, 
367; wants to hire ships 
of Dutch, 383. 
negotiations with Spain for 
league, 360, 365; Spain 
promises ‘ships, 363; 
difficvity of accepting 
Spanish alliance, 367. 
joining army will make 
great difference, 370; 
~ Charles says did not wish 
war with, 373. _ 

Danes will approach after 
Charles, 375; , honoura 
Strozzi, 379; report to 
prevent going to Poitou, 
380. 

doubts cast on Verstian 
friendliness to, 381; Beth- 
une: woild? advise to 
make peace, 382, + 

Charles cannot ,allow to 
become master at sea and 
esuppresg Protestants, 384. 

soldier brings lettess to from 
Ré, 387; Charles calls 
conduct unworthy, 390, 


| 

Louis XII, King of France: (1627) 
—cont, 

good relations: with Verice, 

392; Bethune’s advice 

to, 394, 403, 413, 414, 

430; must be free to 

* punish Huguenots, 401, 


402. 
receives St. Seurin byt will 
. not see Ashbi F 
393, 417, 425; insists on 
English withdrawing 
before treating, 404, 406, 
426. ° 


can soon be ‘ree of Spanish 
help, 395; Moretta re- 
porta intérview with, 

6. 


Marillac -and Sghomberg 
induce to move inst 
Rochelle, 397 ; Richelieu 
tries to get away from 
Hochalle, 398.. a 

wo hot c out peace 
with Fuguenots, 201; 
maces Savoyard galleys, 


queen mother justifies, 411 ; 
* "Venice urges reconcilia- 
tion on, 413; will want 
compensation for St. s- 
it, 415. 

goigg to Britanny to see 
fleet, 411 ; orders Toiras 
to hold on, 421. 

goes to see English fleet, 

* adfaires but annoyed at 
firing, 429, 

Zoble to return to, 434, 447; 
“tells Zoble of desire for 
peace, 435; Dutch wait 
to hear how, takes Texel 
affair, 436; Dutch ought 
to make good loss of St. 
Esprit to, 437; often 
goes to see fleet, 438. 

contemplates further relief 
‘for Rs, 488; Rochelle 
. urged to submit to, 439 ; 
joins army, viants sea 
fight, 441. = 

need of Spanish alliance for 
defence, 442; will never 

* request intervention, 
444 ; Charles wishes to be 
friendly with, 445. 

nothing can be done against 
Austrians without help, 
449 ;, meaps to see Ré 
affair through, 450. 

kindness of heart, over- 
‘ruled, 451; waits to see 
what Buckingham will 

4,40, 458, 

will treat if English with- 
dfaw, | 453 ; will not 
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Lotiis XIII, King of Frande : (1627) 
—cont. @ 
includg rebel Huguenots 
in treaty, 454, 480, 

Charles believes wants 
peacéd, 456; Wake’s 
criticism of, 459-464; 
news expected from, 
465. 

intérvenes in works at Ro- 
chelle, 466; letters to 
queen mother about Ré, 
467, 474; promises to 
prior of St. Martin, 468, 

Rochelle, ready “to open 
gates (0, 469, 488; hag. 
tens building of forts, 
478 ; determined to pro- 
secute siege of Rochelle, 
481, 495, 503. 

ennobles garrison of St. 
Martin, 475; wants to 
forestall relief +o Buck- 
ingham, 479; rewards 
Toyras, 496 ; and Schom- 
berg, 497, 510. 

Venice urges reconciliation 
on, 476, 492, 493 ; pleased 
at Savey’s offer to’ mes 
diate, 479, 495; hopes 
and, fears about in Eng. 
land, 486. 

sends Schomberg to relieve 
Ré, 491; freely releases 
English prisoners, 497, 
528, 540 ; Bethune speaks 
of success, 50% 

asks Henrietta for dogs, 
497; ordered Montagu’s 
arrest, 561 ; Spaniards ob- 
serving progress against 
Rochelle, 512, , . 

queen motherihcitesagainst 
Austria, 509; pope glad 

e Will get rid of incubus of 
Huguenots, 511, 512. 

Buckingham ready for 
peace with, 518 ;* deter- 
mination against Re 
chelle makes peace dif- 
ficult, 520, ‘ 

effort to diveft from war 
agains Huguenots, 522 ; 
eager for peace with Eng- 
land, 524; ready to 
listen to peace proposals, 
525, 529; possible 
Soyrses for peade, 534. , 

Spain will do all to prevent 
taking Rochelle, 539; 
treaty for navigation with 
James, 543. 4 2 

illicit influencé of Duchess 
of Chevreuse over,>617 ; 
accused of not keeping 
promise to Huguenots, 
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\ _ - 
Lous XIII, King of France: (1627) 
—cont, 
618} Spaniards artfully -| 
offer ships to, 621, 623. 
(1628) : a 
Venice approaches for re- | 
conciliation, 540 ; Charles | 
criticises behaviour, 542; | 
leaning to peace, 545. 
staying under Rochelle, 
546; tired of siege of 
Rochelle, 551, 565. 
does not want Dutch am- 
bassadcrs before alliance 
signed; 548, 551, 555; 
Dutch ‘desire treaty more 
than, 554. 
orders Guise to Provence, 
552 ; Christina hopes will 
get rid of Richelieu, 553. 
Carleton pities, 556 ; Hen- 
-rietta’s message to by 


Meaux, 558; pledged 
Charles to Rochellese," 
559. - 


English demand shall not 
increase forces during 
armistice, 562; Dutch 
believé will receive am- 
bassadors, 563. 

would rathe? lose Paris than 
Rochelle, 564; need of 
knowing views about 
peace, 567; determined | 
to take Rochelle, 569, i 

4816. : 

ificensed at idea of foreign 

+ interference with Ro- 
chelle, 570; Zorzi will not 
suggest compromise with 
Huguenots, 579. a 

writes that means to have 
Rochelle, 580; English 
think cannot abandon 

- Nevers, 584. ~ 

may net receive Dutch am- 
bassadors at camp, 586 ; 
queen mother cannot 
decide on question of | 
reconciliation without, 
588, 

seizes ships to sink at Ro- 
chelle, 589; Fadrique di 
Toledo offended with, 
589, 590. 7 

eueen mother more interes- 
ted than, in capture of 
Rochéile, 598. % 

returns to Paris, office of 
Zorzi with, about re- 

2 conciliation, 600. 

Louis, son“of Elector Palatine, 418n. 

Low Countries. See Netherlands. s 





Lower House. See Commons, House 
of. 
Loye. See Loix, 
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Lubeck [German Empire], 136. 

a fight with ships of, 274; Den- 
mark igrtifies, 308; likely to 
make terms with emperor, 
351. a 

Tilly’s demands of, 354; Tilly 
and Wallenstein make ayree- 
ment with, 406, 

emperor buying ships -at, for ~ 


Baltic, 484; declare for 
- Austrians, 500. 
fears designs of imperialists, 


a“ 563; shipbuilders from Pro- 
vence and Italy at, 575. 
imperialists demands of, 585; 
~  shipbyilding materials from, 
619. 
Lucea [Provs Lucca, Italy], 192. 
Lucernas See Luserna. 
Ludovisio, Cardinal Alessandro:  . 
Hyacinth’s papers handed to,” 
252. 


Luis. See Lewis. 
Luistat. See Gluckstadt. 
Luneburg, Duké of. See Christian, 
Duke of Luneburg. 
Lusazia. See Lausits. 
Luserna, Val di Lucerna, [Prov. 
Torino, Italy]: 
persecution of Protestants in, 
441. 
Luxemburg : : 
Montagu going by> 317. 
Luz, Isaac Antoaio : 
emplayeG in negotiations at. 


* Brussels, 255., 
Lyon, Jean : 
marriages of, 42n,* oa 
Lyons [Rhone, France], 264, 289, 
480. ; 


news from, 19, 359, 431, 525. 
Louis sends money to Valtelline 
through, 71; English mer- 
chants ask for bank at, 291. 
governor of, 382; 


M 


mace: cS 

Venetian duty on reduced, 36. 

Madame. See Christina. 

Medemburgh- See” Magdeburg. 

Madonna del Rosario. See Ships, 
names of, as 

Madrid, Spain, 332, 464, 538. 

despatches dated at, 28, 72, 94, 

134, 157, 255, 274; 301, 329, 
345, 363, 382, 389, 441, 494, 
503, 612, 527, 567, 598, 
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Madrid, Spain—cont. 
Messia waiting for orders from, | 
338; Spinola expected “at, | 
560. Me, 


Maestro, Colonel Lorenzo dal: 
Gabor takes prisoner, 20, 29. 
Maetemburg. See Magdeburg. 
Magalotti, Magalcti, Lotenzo, Car- 
dinal : i 
to draw up Valtelling articles, i 
8. 


i 


Magdeburg, 
burg : > at 
“bishopric of, to be given to * 
emperor’s son, 602. | 
administrator of. See Christian 
William of Branabnburg. ~ 
Magnar, Colonel ;, : 
commands trocps for Denmark, | 
182. 
aMagnesio, Abbot, 274. 
Minar) Gres See Jahangir, Creat 
logul. . 
Mails, Urban de, Marquis of Brézé, | 
Marshal of France, Brise ? 
offers to relieve St. Martin, 


Mademburgh, Maetem- | 


54. 7 
Malamocco [Prov. Venezia, Ital: }: 
Engiish ship in trouble for firing 
guns at, 418. 
Podesta of. See Orzo, Zuane; 
Pasqualigo, Francesco. 
Malissy, Maliesi, —, captain : 
wounded at Ré, 466, 467. 
Malpiero, Malipiero, Caslo, Venetian 
” Councillor, 208,  ~ 
++++++, Piéro, Froveditore of Zante: | 
despatches, 18, 81, 271, 294, 
398, 412, 560. 
Man, Omana, Mona, isle of, 66. 


Manchester, Earl of. See Montagu, 
Henry. i 
Mande, Bishop of. See Mende. 


Manners, Francis, Earl of Rutland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Lincoln. 
Shire ; Rae 

report about subsidy, 119, 126. 

Mansfelt, Ernest Count of, 50, 390. - 

Charles continues to pay, 16; to 
return to Silesia, 20> Gabor 
joins forves with, 29; reift- 
foredment for Gabor, 44. 

on way to Venice, 38, 75; Quad 
asks” for letter to, 56, 63; 
death, 58, 67, 102. 

Venice wishes to be before others 
for attack on empire, 84; 
joss will be felt, 90; officers 
well treated, 96. 7 

forces of, 103; Turkey would 
allow pagsage through Bosnia, - 
133 ; “memorial of officers to 
Venice, 138. 

body tg rest at Spalafo, 149; 
treatment of officers, 150; 
Gabor phys troops, 172. 


‘Wt. 8284. - 
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Mansfelt, Ernest Count of—conz, 

Col. Gihy served, 175; Den- 

> mark sent auv, 182; England 
owes money to Netherlands 

~ for, 218, 229. 

Venice treats officers well, 289 ; 
French prevent getting full 
pumbers of mdh, 337. 

French bad faith over, 462, 51 8, 
542; Dulbier officer of, 544, 

+++..+, Count Philip von: 

expected in Lorraine, 5402 

Manti. See Menty. 

Mantua {[Prov. jMantova, Italy}, 

587, ?P » 
purchase of pictures and anti- 
quities from, 241; calls for 
attention of Spain, 323 ;-son 
of Nevers at, 379; Wake 
going to, 506. 

Bethune sorry about, 529 ; Span- 
iards nove troops to prevent 
Nevers succeeding’ to) 551. 

new troubles, 569; succession 
Of Nevers to, 584, 620; em- 
peror forming army for, 
585. : 

Zorzi reminds Louis of, 600; 
Spanish ambitions on, 620. 
Duke of. See Gonzaga, Charles ; 
Gonzaga; Ferdinand; Gon- 
zaga, Francis IV ; Gonzaga, 

Vincenzo Il. 

Princess of. See Gonzaga, 
Maria. ~ f 

Mar, Earl of. See Erskin John. 

Marafone, Maraton, Giri amo di 

Zorzi, captain off saettia 
Madonna del Rosarid, 410. 

deposition, 413. + 

Marans, Marrans [Charente Inferieurp 

France], 539. 

Louis goes to, 565. 

Maraton. See Marafone. 

Marchetti, Zamaria, 272. > 

Marcillac, Marsigliach, Marigliach, 

Sylvestre de Cruzy de, Bishop 

elect of Mende: 
intrigues with Spanish am- 

bassadors, 345; proposal to 

" facilitate union with Spain, 
353; implacable “enemy of 

_-Huguenots, *509;. Carleton 


, considers ignorant~of world, 
556. 


Henrietta denounces Misrepre- 
sentations, 570, 
See also ‘“srillae. i 
Margarita. See Ships, names of, 
Pearl. 
Margate, co. Kent: ree 
#Gabor’s nephew lands at, §07n. 
ia, Infanta of Spain,’ Queen of 
Z > 


ungary : 
Hamburg merchants may take 
up crown jewels for, 55. 
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Maria Magdalena, Archduchess of 


Austria, Grand Duchess Dow- 
ager of 'Puscany, Matlame, 
552. 

Venice tries to induce to“make 
reprisals on English, 477; 
thinks of citing English mer- 
chants to Rome, 478... 

recognises Dudley as Northum- 
berland, 494; fears loss of 
English trade at Leghorn, 

© 503; pleased at English con- 
tinuing to drequent Leghorn, 
590. 


Marigliach. See” ‘arcillac, 
Marillac, Marsillac, Marcillac, Marig- 


liach, Marsigliach, Louis de, 
Count of "Beaumont le Roger, 
Marsha! of France : 

wants war with England and 
Huguenots, 168; letters to 
Richelieu, 316 ;* nobles un- 
vile to take orders from, 

1. 

induces king t¢€ move‘ against 
Rochelle, 397; laded boats 
for relisf of Ré, 443. 

jealousy of Schomberg, 527, 
., Michael® de, Garde des 
Scoaux : 

does not want peace with Eng- 


Marini, Claudio—cont. 


says Huguenots will not be 
included in peace, 417; says 
English will have to sail away 
from Ré, 425. 


rejoiced at relief of Ré, 442; ° 


thins France will not listen 
to reconcifation, 453, 454. 

information from Boissy and _ 
Byllion, 468, 469; giver” 

- Padavin particulars of victory 

at Ré, 480° 

urgos Savoy to celebrate relief of 
Ré, 489; celebrations before, 
£005 refers to Spanish help, 
496. 


* Padavin defends Venice against, 


suspicions, 426; Savoy offers 
te deciphor despatches before, 
540. 

news of Spanish fleet, 541°} 
Savoy tells of English de- 
wo aa 562 hears * from 

Jaugy about Carlisle’s mis- 

sion, 567° 

says English ships at Ville- 
franche will«make Genoese 
uneasy, 568; letter of Bullion 
to, 393, . 

does not think seriously of Mon- 
tagu affair, 593. 


se 


land, 428; utterly Spanish, 
460, 464. 
mariners. See sailors. 
Marini, Mlaudio, Frerich ambassador 
ii Savoy, 211, 264, 291, 293, | - 
1iG4, 371, 396, 553. f 
toc serve proceedings of Savoy, 


Marioni Pier Antonio, Venetian resi- 
dent at Milan : = 
despatches,, 276, 288, 319, 330, 
332, 962, 398, 530, 560, 
aged to Bot passport for Mon- 
gu, 397. 
marque, ies of, 269, 409, 617. 





164; Herbault writes to about 
accomniodation, 170. 

uneasy, 189, 190; . Savoy. uses 
for mediation, 208, 2€9; to 
watch Savoy closely, 223. 

letter of king to, 235 ; Herbault 
writes to, 253, 275, 294, 387, 
478. + 

forwards Montagu’s reply to 
Paris, 254; does not believe 
Savoy about Montagu, 257. 

Montagu’s negotiations with, 
259.; Scaglia bitter against, 
285. 

information to Padavin, 334, 
335, 360, 364; Yerua re- 
monstrates with about se:zure 
of ships, 336. 

suspicious about Montagu, 347 ; 
exaggerailes Power of French 
fleet, 359. 

Padavin urges reconciliation on, 


365, 385; says Buckingham 
ednnot find money for Huyue- 
nots, 370. 


sure of friendship of Venice, 
386; remarks on Savoy's in- 
- tervention, 395. - 





English merchants glamour for, 
39; may be issued, 60. 

Dutch may issue against English, 
178; Charles ready to grant 
ag&inst France, 216 ; Montagu 
complains why issued, 254. 

issued to Treveglian, 4187 ; 
issued ,to, privateers, 578, 
618;  Ehzabeth did not 
ane for Mediterranean, 
582, 


Marran¢. See Marans. 
marriage, 392. “ 


Anglo-French, 366. 
Bassompierre negotiates 
about contract, 4, 9; 
Moulins proposes ‘fresh 
arrangements, 97 ; Riche- 
lieu facilitated, 110; 
Louis requires observance 
ef cortract, 135; pope 
only granted dispensation 
for seke of Catholics, 
139; Waké’s account of 
behaviour of France 
abott, 461; queen mother 
disappointed at results, 
475; Venice helped, 518. 
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“ marriage—cont. 
Anglo-Spanish, 75, 100, 391. 
Duke of Parma tq Margaret de’ 
Medici, 161. ** 
«Marsan, —, tutor of Monsieur: 
slain at Ré, 466. 
Marseilles [Bouches dy Rhone, 
France], 118 
ships kept at, 255; Penniagton 
wants to attack, 269; ships 
building at for Savoy seiaed, 
335; Savoy ships released, 
403. e . 
‘English merchants transfer from 
to Villefranche, 336, 418, 420 ; 
Piedmontese at, gear rupture 
between France and Savoy, 
354, ° . 
business of Lev&nt Co. at, 420; 
oan stop trade to Villefrancho, 
432. 
efforts to attract English mer- 
: chants from, to Piedmont, 
477, 623 ;e English proposals 
against trade,*545. 
objections to proposals todestroy 


trade, 559. 
Marsigliagh. See Marcillac; Maril- 
lac, 


Mary de’ Medici, queen mother of 
France, 23, 177, 482, 493, 
596. F 

sends gerftleman to congratulate 
daughter, 39,040; mediation 
for English peac8 with Spain 
and Germany, 53; Bucking- 
ham sends Gerbier to, 54; 
Bassompierre depends on, 
60. 4 

more concerned about Italy and 
Germany than England, 66 ; 
Bassompierre salutes, 67. 

warned Buckingham would not 
be well received, 77 ; does not 
want Buekingham to come, 
82; covert aammunication to 
Buckingham about visit, 92 ; 
Charles yields to intercession, 
111. 


2 


‘may send Bouthillier fo Eng- 
land, 153; Montagu will not 
see, 168; Moulins urges to 
open, way to reconciliation, 
176; ships built in name of, 
179; sending gentleman to 
Henrietta, 495, 202. 

Diskington speaks to, 212; sus- 
picion of mission from, 215 ; 
promise t» Bishington broken, 
271. : 

Richeliey discusses reconcilia- 
tion with, 220; recommends 
Seton to Charles, 229, 

sends peesent to Queen of Bo- 
hemia, ewants her to help 
reconciliation, 235, 
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Mary de’ Medici, queen mother of 
Frane t. < 

Henrietta asks ‘to mediate for 
reconciliation, 298; Hen- 

, tietta sands Jermyn to, 310; 
letters to Hénrietta seized in 
England, 315. ¢ 

Lovwis not disposed to overthrow 
party sof, 327; Strozzi sup- 
posed to have brought message 
to Henriegta, 378; honours 
to Strozzi, 379. r 

Chevreuse asks pardon, 386; 
hears of Suason’s disaster at * 
Ré, 399; ZSrzi urges réecon- 
ciliation on, reply, 411, 451. 

leaves Paris, 412; sends present 
to French captains, 425; and 
to Toledo, 426. _ 

returning to Paris, 423; hopes 
based 0 Spanish help, 431. 

efforts for peace with Rngland, 
435; present to bringer of 

‘cod news from Ré, 438. 
returns to®Paris, 450; opinion 
on situation at Ré, 450, 451] ; 
Louis may send for to siege, 
452, 

Richelieu becomes _ absolute 
through favour, 460; marriage 
promise itl presence of, 461. 

Louis devo: to, 464; distress 
at situation, 465; Richelieu 
reassures, 466; receives par- 
ticulars "of success iat Ré, 
467. Re» 

remonstrates with Mirdb4l about 
Spanish ships, 468 y disgust 
with Spaniards, 476, 497, 
509. be 

megparks on success at Ré, 47. 

75; promises to forwar 
reconciliation, 475; 
pany of, at Ré, 479, 

letters fo, from RocheMe, 487; 
thinks Lorraine will be 
affected by Ré, 488; speaks 
to Deodati about Venice me- 
diating, 490. 

English flag taken to, 496; let- 
ters of Henrietta te, 500; re- 
fuses to give yp Montagu, 501 ; 
displeased that Montagu not 
arnved, 510. 

‘urges measures to restrain as- 
cendency of Austria, 509; 
will nog give Zobel a, letter, 
522, @ © 

sighs for peace, 524, 641; Zorzi 
to approach about reconcilia- 
tion, 525, 540 ; not free abaut* 
Montagu, 528. .° 6 

directs Danish ambassadors to 
5° straight to Paris, 546; 
Zorzi urges to take up recon. 
ciliation, 550, 587, 588, 600. 


com- 
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Mary de’ Medici, queen mother of 
France—cont, 


disinclined’ te help Nevers, 550 ;. 
fears of prejudice against 


daughter Christina, 553. 

strong partisan of Austrians, 
556; sends Labarre to Savoy 
and Lorraine to thwart Car- 
lisle, 561. 

to treat withDutchambassadors, 
562; Zorzi_not sure of about 

© reconciliation, 569. 

promises Dutch ambassadors 
good recepfion, 570; Zorzi will * 
avoid spe cing to about recon- 
ciliation with Huguenots, 579. 

king writes to that means to 
have Kochelle, 580; pre- 
cautions against English fleet, 
590. * 

more interested than king in 
eapture of Rochelle, 598; 
Pfaltzbourg complains to 
about Montagu, reply, 599° 

offices of Zorzi vith, 607 ; Eng- 
lish think little of negotiations 


with, 904. 
Mary Rose. See Ships, names of. 
masque : 


given by queen, 21, 32, 107; 
Buckinghanf gives, "939n. 


Massimi, Innocent, Bishop of Berti- _ 


noro, papal nuncio in Spain: 

encourages idea of league be- 

tween France and = Spain, 
5, 366. 


Master“ ae theCeremonies, See Finett; 
‘sewkenor. 
Master of the Wards. See Naunton, 


masts : 
supplies fon Baltic, 531. 
Matthew, Sir Tobie : 

Buckingham has long colloquy 
with, 32; negotiating com- 
promise for Catholics with 
king, 78. 

Maupas, Capt., son of Richardiére : 
brings boats for relief of St. 
Martin, 443. - 
Maurice. Prince of Savoy, Cardinal, 
74, 

rejoicings over Ré, 489 ; against 
Scaglia having red hat, 617; 
not acceptable to Barberini, 
624, 

Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 252. 
proposal to France against 
“Austria, 3; Ffance disposed 
to alienate from Austria, 10; 
France takes up proposals, 40. 

Quad will not discuss, 44; pro- 

- pdsal to join league agdtnst 
England, 45. 

' Kratz exposed to observation < of, 
82; sends emperor inter- 


ees letter fram Enoland tn 


1 
i 
\ 
} 
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Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria—cont, 
Denmark, 95 ; supposed pure 
inverftion of, 96; to have 
electoral vote for life, 131. 

offended with Austrians, 375; 
Jesuits govern, 376; French” 
intrigues to confirm -Pala- 
tinate ancelectorate to, 462. 

Znglish consider French de- 


ceived by, 547. 
Maxwell, Robert, Earl of Nithsdale, 
Niddal: * 


gets large part of Scots’ grant, 
119; Buckingham’s favotr to, 

130, 131. 
. commands trogps for Denmark, 

182, ° : 

Meautys, Meueis, ;Thomas, clerk of 
the Countil, 605. 

Meaux, M. de. Sieur de la Ramée, 
Moos, Seigneur delle Rame« 
steward of queen ‘mother, 

governor of Pont de ce Pon- 
dese, 576. , 

sent to Erland with prisoners, 
628, 537; may be spy, 537 ; 
entertained by Lord Wount! 
joy, 544; Contarini promises 
to hefriend, 548. 

has commissions about reconcili- 
ation, 550; present and recom- 
men dation of Queen Henrietta 
to, 558. -~ 

stopped at, Dover, reports Eng- 
ligh desire for peace and un- 

. readiness for war, 564; back 
, at Paris, report, 570. 

brought letter from Henrietta 
urging peace, 587. 

Mecca, Arabia ; 

English take ships going to, 221. 

Mecklenburg : 

Wallenstein receives duchy of, 
602. 
medal : é 
presented, to, Count Thurn, 201. 
Meddus, Dr. : 
letter of, 268n. 

Mede, Joseph : 

, _letter to, 268n. 

Medici, Ferdinand’ II de’, 
Duke of Tuscany? 

derives no direct benefit from 
trade at Leghorn, 156, 157; 
will not sequestrate English 
goods for Dudley, 252, 262. 

English seize goods gf, 216; 

“ Soissons does not see, 222; 
Dudey claims compensation 
from, 262. 

subjects exempted from English 
privateering, 269; supplies 
emperor with money, 361, 
364, . 

Venice tries to induce to make 
eine na winwieoks — Aas. 


Grand 
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Medici, Ferdinand II de’, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany- . ‘a 
thinks of citing, English mer- 
chants to Rome and authoris- 
ing reprisals, 478. 

Dudley “instructs and may 
thange policy, 4944495 ; fears 
loss of Engfish trade at Leg- 
horn, 503; efforts to®save 
trade at Leghorn, 504; no 
longer fears,diversion of trade 
from Leghorn, 590, 591; ar- 
rangements with mérchanty 
599. : 

«see, Margaret de’? 
marriage te Prince of Parma, 
161. 
seeee+, Mary dé&. Ses Mary de’ 
Medici. 
Mediterranean Sea : 
Spanish forces might be turned 
‘against England, 7, 

Leghorn only port fot Fugland 
in, 156. ¢ | 

Roe and Cesy arrange to keep 
clear of pirates, 200; English 
fleet unl&ely to go to, 216, 
270, 278; Savoy hopes to 
profit by English fleet in, 236. 

French fleet of, 219, 331, 359. 

English trade in, limited to Leg- 
horn, 222; proposed priva- 
teering’ in, 269. 

English ships ia for attack on 

‘rench, 440, 545% Ditch and 
Bogiish gould block French* 
seaboard in, 549, 
letters of marque not issued for 
by Elizabeth, 582. 
Medoe [Gironde, France]: 
earrack runs ashore at, 121. 
Megan, Robert, purser, 224. 
Mehemet II, Sultan of Turkey, con- 
queror of Constantinople, 356. 
Mei, Vagio, agertt of Galilei, 162n. 
Mem, President di.+ See Mesmes, 
Henry de. 
Mende, Mande, Bishop of. See 
Duplessis, Daniel ; Marcillac. 
Mendoza, Don guan de, Marquis of 
Hingjosa, Inoiose, 247, 


rt id 


captured and taken to Bucking- 
ham, 247; embarks, 277. 
Menty, Manti, Gaspard de, Baron 
@Allier, Vite-Admiral of the 
Wrench fleet : 2 
takes three English ships, 64 ; 
reports Strength® of Spanish 
fleet at Santander, 380. 
Meos. See Meayx. 
merchants, 87, 94. 
crown jewels likely to remain in 
hands of, 55; know nothing 
of conéributions for Baden, 
83. 








merchant: mt. 
take goods to Rochelle to avoid 
English, 21% ; agreement be- 
. tween France and England 
« Against molestation, 337, 
newsletters of, 349, 
danger to if Turlg fortify ports, 
392; report seizure of Vene- 
tian packets, 577. 
damage to, by closing of porta, 
595. ° 
of Amsterdam : 
contract to arm ships for | 
Denmark, 545, - 
Dutch : ‘ 
sell Carleton gunpowder, 
308; daqage to, by de- 
cree confiscating French 
goods, 595. 
English : 

petifion about salt &sh 
trade, 16, 17, 26.6 

arrangement with Flemings 
about currant trade, 18, 
46. ° 

dislike Charles nominating 
ambassadot to Porte, 35 ; 
clamour, for reprisals 
against French, 39. 

news received by, 60, 295. 

avarice increased by piracy, 
61; lend money to pay 
sailors, 63; Charles wants 
to , allow _ privateering 
against France, 68. 

say French pridgg, should 
balance goods ‘ssized in 
France, 86. « 

trading with France, get 
king to forbid importa- 
tion of wine, 69. rs 

disapprove of # employing 
Wych», 76, 137. 

at Seville, well treated, 78; 
Complaints against at 
Cephalonm, 108; Spain 
gave time to amrange 
affairs, 111. 

‘pay money for troops for 
Denmark, 114; urged to 
help pay sailars, 119; to 
value Fyench goods, 128, 
176. 

supplies to fleet inadequate, 
130; raise difficulties 
about sale of* French 
gopds, 148. 2 

wish fo found West India 
Co., 161; may not buy 
up currants for re-sale, 
174. ‘o : 

want to open etrade® with 
Dunkirk, 177; ordgred 

: to supply fleet, 194. 
prosper from, reprisals on 

French, 185: Lechorn 


7) 
1 
merchants, English—cont. 
popular with, 222; il- 
legai practices at*Zante,. 
271, 272. 
away from-London; 277; 
unwilling to give ujf Leg- 
horn for Villefranche, 
291, 305, 361, 420, 431; 
need for caution, 292; 
commissioners consult 
about Villefranche, 305, 
start trade at Villefranche, 
418. 


- understanding with pirates, ig 


312 ;% loss by interrup- 
tion df trade with Spain, 
323, 
transfér from Marseilles to 
Villefranche, 336 ; memo- 
rial of, at Venice, 340. 
anxiously awaited at Cepha- 
lonia, 349 ;* complain of 
tobacco monopoly, 350. 
alarm at Tilly’s movements, 
" 351, 3&1;  ifiterested 
about consulage, 373. 
contracts with to supply 
fleet, 376; danger threat- 
ened to at Hamburg, 377. 
to be encouraged to go to 
Venice, 380 ; Roe advises 
to leave Smyrna, 381. 


want security from Savoy, R 


386; say seizure of 
Dutch Iniliamen will not 
- affect relations of two 
* nations, 407. 
shad no orders to send re- 
mittances for Gabor, 419 ; 
distrust Savoy, 420, 431, 
522, _ 
net to take foreign ‘cargoes 
withous paying consulage, 
428; great diminution in 
2 duty paid byone, in 1627, 
436, 
lade ships for Levant, fear- 
ing loss of northern trade, 
440; pay Soaglia for 
exporting leather, 446. 
Seaglia would like ordered 
to desert Leghorn, 473; 
Venice satisfies those 
trading at Zante and 
Cephalonia, 475, 483. 
- efforts of Savoy to attract, 


477; idea of citing at 
Ronfe, 478’; lose ships in 
gale, 531. 


will not employ ships to 
take goods to Dunkirk, 
-533; go to Hague to%ask 
Carleton for convey, 
550. . 

Seaglia wants to be ordered 
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merchants, English—cont. 

said to be sending vic- 
tuals to Rochelle, not 
King, 565. 

fleet of, for Constantinople, , 
568. 2 

ngt diverted from Reghorn, 
590°;° Venetians to ask 
why prefer “ Leghorn, 

» 599, e 

letters of marque granted 
to, for recoupment, 618 ; 

‘unwilling to transfer to 
Villefranche, 623. * 

French :¢ : ‘ 

claims of -because of ships 
taken, 4; ery out aloud, 
122, 183; call for peace 
witl England, 134; pro- 
pose to take goods by 
Tand, 162; cry out 
against Richelieu, 251. 

at Smyrna, wish to con- 
ciliate -Mustafa Pasha, 
3813 proposals for de- 
stroying trade in Levant, 


559, or 
Flemish : 2 
petition about salt fish 
trade, 16, 17, 26; ar- 


rangement with English 
about currant trade, 18, 


46. ° 
Savoyard » 
,to*set up house at Nice, 
258. 
Venetian : . oS 


petition to hire Engligh 
ship, 158; , petition of, 
224; at Smyrna, wish to 
conciliate Mustafa Pasha, 
381; want to hire Eng- 

lish ships, 399, 400 ; told 

of restrictions about 

hiring, 80. 

present,at Roe’s bail, 597. 
merchants, names of. See Agazzi ; 
Baronis; Beniselo ; Boniton ; 


Burlamachi ; Calandrini ; 
es @aselli ; Chocler ; Cigala ; 
7 Clochir ; Corsi; Corsini ; 

Frets; Galilei; Gressuel ; 

+ Hide ; Hobson; Kentish ; 

Mei; Neel; Nis; Plumonton ; 

Ricardi; Salviati; Simes ; 

Steltius ;- Vitel ; Wake, 

Lionel. 


ie 

Merizon, treaty of. See Monzon. 
Merode, Merodi, 4okn, Count of, 20. 
Mervyn, Sir Henry, Admiral of the 

Narrow Seas: , 

seizes Dutch East Indiamen, 

407m. 
Mesmes, Claude de, Sieur d’Avaux, 

French ambassador at Venice: 
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Mesmes—cont. 

., Henry de, President of the 

Parliament of Paris, Presifient 

di Mem, 509. ** 

Messia, Don Diego, Spanish am- 
bassador extraordinary to 
*France, 435, 446, 

mission to Beussels, 301; con- 
ference with Berulle, 293. 

sees Richelieu, confirms promsei 
of ships and proposes league, 
310; sure*to conclude peace 
in France, 320. 

negotiations cause uneasiness in 
Netherlands, * 329; great 
honour ghown to, 334, 

asks for port arid fortress in 
France, $38; ,Richelieu re- 
jects* proposals with disdain, 
353. 

represents ships as ready for 

. France, 354; leaves Saris, 
354, 355, 364;5 affers in 
France, 357, 363. ig 

Infanta impatient for, 358, 364 ; 
negotiations for alliance, 362, 
366, 369; offends Richelieu, 
364. 

does not visit Strozzi, 379, 380 ; 
Richelieu gives rich presents 
to, 387; offer to France, 
395. 

leaves ¥rance ill-content, 433. 

Metexa, Greek Father : 


proposes to set up»printing press | 


at Constantinople, 356: ba 
gins to print, 466; pleased 
at having Greek college at 
Padua, 552. 
house ransacked by Caimecan’s 
order, 567 ; Roe incensed with 
Cesy about, 597. 
Metz [Lorraine, German Empire] : 
queen mother fears trouble at, 
488. 5 
Meueis. See Megutys. 
Mexico, Gulf of, 545. 
Meziéres [Ardennes, France] : 
muster of troops at, 31. 
Miches, Sigismund, Agent*of Ggbor 
at, Porte: 
negotiations with Roe, 261; 
departs, 277. < 
Micoferenz, Francisco, ambassador of 
Gabor at Porte: 
excuses for not seeing Roe, 470 ; 
claims of Turks, 471; visits 
Roe, 493; will not give Roe 
and Haagen terms of peace, 
611. 
leaves, without seeing Roe, 566. 
Midscaff, Commissioner : 
on Danish council of war, 183. 
Milan [Prav. Milatio, Italy], 29. 
treaty with Swiss at, 15; Venice 
keeps busy, 19, 80, 81. 


. 


t 





wil 


H ' 
Milan—cond. 

troops®f sent to trouble Venice, 

+ 172. 

perturbed by news of English 

* landing at Dunkirk, 319; 
French compel Spaniards to 
keep armed at, 344. 

Padavin evade$ writing to 
passport, 426. 

Florentine resident at, 235, 236, 
288. | 

Grand Chancellor of, 288. 

despatches dated at, 127, 276, 
288, 320, 330, 332,, 362, 398, 
530, 561. * hd 

Venetian in%tructions to re- 
presentatives at, 38, 71, 191. 


for 


governorof. ee Cordova, Gon- 
zales Fernandes de. 
Milanese : 


troops of, can be used a; ainat 
Gernfany, 185, 186; forces 
not disbanded, 511°; troops 
sent to Flanders, 320; never 
*propengy disarmedy 538, 
militia, English ; 
enrolment ordened, 351. 
million of gold, 452, 590. 
Miltiades, 439. * 
Mirabel, Marquis of. See Toledo y 
Davila. + 
Mirandola [Prov. Modena, Italy]: 
Prince of, 379. 
Miron, Robert, French ambassador 
in Switzerland : 
Grisons dissatisfied with, 197. 
Mocenigo, Alvise, Savio @ila Mercan- 
zia, 17, 57. " 
vey «eee; Venetian ambassador 
inSpain: 9 
«despatches, 274, 300, 329, 344, 
* 362, 363, 382, 388, 441, £94, 
503, 512, 527, 567, 598. 
«..++., Mare Antonio, Venetian 
. Coancillor, 27. ° 
Modoni, Modon [Mprea, Greece]: , 
pirate bertons at, 81, 560; 
English ships from, 171, 27, 
72. 


Mogul, Great. See Jahangir. 
Molin, Francesco, Vengtian council- 


lor, 27. 
Mombrum. See ‘Puy, du, Sieur dp 
Montbrun. 
Mona. See Man. 
money: 
tightness of, 5 ; France short of, 
9, 29% 432, 6166, 570.2 . 


short in England, 22, 24, 40, 61, 
62, 119, 169, 205, 226, 242, 
419, 424, 436, 498, 501,,520, 
522, 531, 614. . * 

difficulty of getting 
parliament, 30. 

Sent from Biscay to Flanders, 
45; valueof English silver, 234. 


LJ 
without 
. 
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money—cont. 
efforts to raise, 2924 cannot be 
raised for fleet, 406; inGreas- 
ing difficulty about, 583. 
provisions for in articles about 
Villefranch®, 505. * 
king and .Buckingham at alt 
consultations for raising, 530 ; 
devices for raising, 559, 575. 
Council meets daily about rais- 


ing, 565, 6584; wants of, 
‘mitigates Charles’s harshness, 
604. - 


Englend has best to be seen, 
= 619. . 
beci, 284. * 
doubles, 354, 
ducats, 16, 35. 
floring, 6, 23, 65, 89, 114, 119, 
136 167, 269, 283, 434, 446, 
482, 547, 554, 569, 624. 
frangs, 20 , 355, 619. 
French lire, livres, 399. . 
Jacobus, 497, 
lire, 328, 339, 4370 ° 
livres, 149, 514. 
pistoles, 510, 619. 
reals, ryals, 18, 173, 214, 222, 
272, 284, £98, 299, 356, 382, 
389, 392, 410, 413, 539, 619. 
rix dollars, thaldrs, 43, 56, 172, 
585. 
sequins, 70. 
thalers, 58, 158, 337. 
Monferrat, Italy : * 
Gonzajes sends troops towards, 
538: 
Monfico, fort of, 301. 
Monluc, Damian de, Sieur de Bala- 
gny, M. Ge Balagni: 
letters to, 540. 
Ménsieur. See Gaston, 
Orleans. ° 
Montagnola [Prov. Sondrio, Italy], 
29° « 


Duk of 


«Montagu, Henry, Earl of Manchester, 
ord President of the Council : 
Contarini sees about consulage, 
371, 498; at Council about 
Venetian letters, 605. 
» Walter, 199, 211, 220, 228, 
233, 235, 276, 286, 293, 362, 
531, 644. * . 
makes several journeys to Paris, 
122; may go to Piedmonfé or 
France, 148. 
going to Piedmont and Lor- 
raune, 153,166 184; starts, 
158 ; Richelieu eager for, 163, 
168; to stop levy of Hugue- 
nots, 166. 
reschées Paris, ignores Richeliek, 
168; visit makes Richelicy 
” anxious for adjustment, 179. 
messenger sent after, ° 187; 
Marini ‘uneasy at coming, 
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Montagu, Walter——-cont. 

- 189; ito take assurances to 
Savoy, 196. 

at Turin, 198, 208, 209, 244; 
leaves Turin, 209; proposals , 
to Sayoy, 209, 210.. 

Venetign opinion of negotfations, 
213, 214 ;" Sends gentleman to 
‘France, 215; writes of good , 
trentment, 216. Ld 

xeturns to Turin, 233; to pro- 
ceed to Venice, 231; reply 
of*Louis to paper, 236; opin- 
ion of. mission in France, 
245. bf 

, meets Wake at Padua, 251 ;: 

reply to French paper, 254, 
275; kaves Turin, 257 ; long 
ate Turin, * 258 ; ‘negotiations 
with Savoy, 259. 7 

to go to Hague, 264; expected * 
in Netherlands, 281; reaches 
Vague and goes on to Eng- 

- land, 285. 

fears arrest fn France, 264; in- 
spired by Buckingham, 282, 
296, 297, 419¢ Venice sends 
account of proceedings, 289. - 

back home, 290; to return to 
Piedmont, 291; says Savoy 
will help Soissons and Rohan, 
295. 

to return to Savo$ to concert 
mischief, 296, 304; Savoy’s 


. 





presen? to, 305. e 
back at Hague,,307,; has no 
news of fleet, 308; hints at 
Savoy’s wish for royal title, 

314. -¢ 

back to Piedmont, 316, 317; 
Scaglia imbues with prin- 
ciples, 317; Movetta takes 
letter for about reconciliation, 
334. 

Scaglia expects at Hague, 345 ; 
French believe at Turin, 347 ; 
arrives at Turin, 348; news 
of arrival, 395. 

return enables Savoy to win 
gifry, 355; Padavin struck 
with ability, 359, 360; inter- 
views with Padavin, 360, 361 ; 

* Savoy praises, 370, v 
negotiates for transferring trade 
from Leghorn to Villefranche, 
361, 364, 368, 380. 

arrangement with Savoy 363; 
falls iil, 370 ; Savoy speaks of 
negotietions,* 370, 371. 

paper left by with Savoy, 383; 
ill, 386, 396, 442; going to 
Venice, 388, 397; better, 396. 

says. mediation in hands of 
Savoy only, 388 ; «negotiates 
about Savoy’s intervention, 
396, 397. 
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Montagu, Walter—cont. 

speaks against Richelieu, 39% ; 
sends squibs ag&inst BucRing- 
ham to Wake*404. 

Savoy speaks of movements, 
405 ; person sent out to, from 
’ England, 407 ;*,why Savoy 
caresses, 426, 

without letters or commajssions, 
417; will write forswithdraw- 
ing fleet, 425; courigr to 
found dead, 426. 

sends to’ England, 425, 431, 473 ; 
Conway laughs at professing 
to have powers to mediate, 
434. 

ordered to retufn, 441, 277; 
says England will not treat 
through others, 442; Scaglia 
goes to return mission, 446. 

leaves Turin for Ré, after several 

+" long interviews with Uuke, 
453, 465; Carleton docs rot 
approve,of Inission, 57, 

departure wit do little ‘harm, 
479 ; reason for recall, 484. 

French arrest, 488, 489, 496, 
512, 513, 523; Lorraine de- 


Mands release, 501, 590; 
gossip at Paris over arrest, 
509. 


offers bribe for release, 510; 
firste negotiations may 
upheld, 521; negotiations 
about captures 525. 

compromising papers found on, 
526, 853, 569; brought | to 
Paris, 527, 540; surmises 
abgut treatment, 528. 

Madame of Savoy offers to ran- 
som, 529; influence of arrest 
on Savoy’s plans, 533. 

examination of, 538, 551, 569, 
599; rescue planned, 540; 
reported arrangement about 
with Lorgaiye, 553. 

Savoy expects will be tortured, 
553; Labarre sent to Lor- 
raine about, 561; ordered, 
too late, not to leave Turin, 
562. * 

affairs not so bad as French 
thought, journal of, found, 
593; Pfalzbourg complains 
of detention, 599. 

went to France to stop Tilliéres, 

» 614; not received there, 615 ; 
sent to make trouble in 
Franae,-620. .  . 

Montaign, George, Bishop ‘of Lon- 


don: 
licenges ® Sibthorpe’s sermon, 
314. 
Montbrue, Sieur ‘de. See Puy. . 


Montegni, ——: 
arrest Of, 264, 289. 


. 
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Montesquiou, Jean de, Covnt of 
Artagnan, cornet of king’s 
anusketsey ¢ : 
slain in ‘attempting to relieve 
+ St. Martin, 339. 
Mentgomery, Gakviel de, de Lorge : 
. troops of in service of Denmark,” 
406,411. * 
Montgomery, Wales, .-Earl of. 
Her! ert, Philip. 
Montmorency, Henry II, Duke of, 
Admiral*of France: « 
Richelieu buysput, 155n ; writes 
to Richelieu, 302. 
Montrichard [Loise et ‘Chér, France], 


. 


See 


259. . 
Monzon Merizon [{Prov. Aragon, 
Spain]: * . 
treaty of, Valtelline treaty, 


treaty of Italy, 584384. 

Coeuvres to stay execution, 
937, 51; certainty of 
further trouble about, 48 ; 
Venice doesnotaccept, 73. 

Savpy offended,at, 83 ; dis- 
putes about, 84; "Rich 
denouncgs, 110; "French 

* deceive English over, 337. 

Longueville suggests tearing 
up, 231. 

Charles knows secret artic- 
les in, 390; mission of 
Chateauneuf to Venice 
about, 464, 

French use English as cloak 
for making, 556. 

showed weakness of France, 
614; Savo offended 
with France’ over, 616; 
Spaniasds build upon, 

% 624. 
Moers : 
English figet can felp, 303; 3 ex- 
pulsion “from Spain, 338. 
Moravia fAustria, Hungary]: 
Gabor raids, 29; ; conquests for 
Denmark int, 182, 183. . 
Morbihan [Morbihan, France] : 
French fleet collecting in port bf, 
422; Spanish fleet expected 
at, 442. 
Guise to bring ships from, 496 ;, 
Spanish ships at, 496, 530, 538, 
* 541; Guise will not ledvee 
"before Spanish fleet, 552. 
French ships at, 596, » 
Morea, Greece, 272. 
export pf ail from,S171, 271; 
cloth trade to, 587. 
Moresini. See Morosini. 
Moretta, Moreta, Count Carlo | Uber- 
tino of : 
to take condolendes abéut Duch- 
ess of Orlearts, 3177 starts 
328 ; takes letter for Montagu 
about mediation, 334, 
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Moretta, Moreta, Count Carlo Ubtr- 
tino of—cont. 8 

may take up intervention Dbusi- 
ness in England, 345; Savoy 
waits to hear from, 360. 

may make overtufes in Fraace, 
361; Richelieu tells will not 
treat white English on French 
soil, 370, 371. 

Scaglia writes to about Ré ex- 
pedition, 380; Richelieu’s 
wromise to, ifSavoy mediates, 
386; letters from at Turin, 
396, 403. 

arts felease of galley seized at 
Marseilles, 403; not allowed 
to see St. Seurin, 404. 

Richelieu might induce to com- 
mit Savoy, 421; returns with 
fairswords, 426. 

arrives back at Turin, 442. 

Morgan, Murghem, Merghem, Sir 
Carles, Colonel : 

to command English in Den- 
mark, 42, 65; ,Lord pynie 
unwilling to obey, 43. 

Essex offended at a) Sppointment, 
62; promises mmark to 
come at earliest opportunity, 
71. 

hastens departure, 108; asked 
to take men by sea, 127 ; Den- 
mark sends patents to, 
163. 

expected in Denmerk, 182 ; Den- 
mark praises, 241; serving ° 
Denmark, 308. 

facing Count of Hanolt, 375; 
reaches Stade, 458; in dan- 
ger, as foree too small, 469. 

forces retreat to Stade, 474; 
English think of supphying 
for wiftter, 500; will do all in 
his power, 508. 

imperialists take fort. built by, 
615; retakes fort, 535; says 
Stade provisioned to end of 
March, 563. 

Morgugni : 
Metaxa prints sermons 6f, 466. 
Moriscoes, 306. 
» Moro, Lunaréo, Venetian ambassa- 
dor in Spaing 67. 
despatches, 27, 72, 94, 133.° 
communication with Cohtarisi, 
68, 90. 
Morocco, 306. 
- Sultanof. See Muley Zidan. 
Morosini, Moresini, Dona, Savio alfa 
Mercanzia, 17, 57, 174, 213, 
, 319, 355, 389. 
een ‘Francesco, 

General of Crete: 
despatch, 273. 

..-.-, Mare Antonio, Venetiansam- 

bassador én Savoy, 314, 320. 


| 
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Proveditore 
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Morosini, Mare Antonio—coni. 
* communications with Contarini, 
154. ° 
despatches, 2, 28, 37, 46, 88, 94, 
121, 156, 165, 170, 180, 189, 
198, 208, 214, 223, oo05 253, 
257, H6. 
Baden’§ appreaches to, 48, "50; ; 
embers of household ar- 
rested, 121; remonstrates to« 
Ha! es, 210, 214. 
Morteésa, Mortessat Mortesan, Mus- 
tesa, Pasha of Buda, 29. 
to create alarm on borders, T5 ; 
likely te be removed, 103; 
Sultan confirms, 172, 
* has peacé articles torn up, 299; 
can gratify taste for war, 300. 
ordered to meke peace with em- 


6 


peror, 413. 
Morton, —: 
fent home by Wake, 129,°131. 
Morton,, Earl of. See Douglas, 
bert ; Douglas, William. 


Most” Christian. ¢ See Louis XIII, 
i<ing of France. 
Mosto, Andrea da, Proveditore of 
Cephalonia : 
despatches, 108, 208. 
Motte Fouqué, — de la, Baron of St. 
Seurin, San Surin, San 
Saurino, San Sourino, castel- 
lan of Fort St. Mertin, 468. 
sent to Loujs about concilia- 
tion, 398, 416, 425; Fielding 
sent with, 404 ; Toyras sends 
to represent condition, 417. 
Moulin, Moulins, M. du, French 
secretary in’ England : 
left in charge by Bassompierre, 
39; overtures for peace, 97. 
Contarini urges to work for re- 
conciliation, 104; sends 
replies back to France, 118, 
Richelieu blame, 124; Buck- 
ingham ells proposals re- 
jected, 127 ; “asks stay of sale 
of French goods, 128. 
no influence, retires into coun- 
trye 135; to watch Soubise, 
™ 148; plan to write to, 149. 
publishes French desiré for ad- 
justment, 159; efforts for 
adjustment, 176.” 
letters seized, 228, 239, 312, 313 ; 
conciliatory, 4240; English 
not likely to tet go, 2474 
mestengers sent to arrested, 
270; grdered to go, 297; 
Henrietta sheds tears about 
dismissal, 298. 
waiting for orders} 305 ; leaves, 
312,; letter to withdraw sent 
to, ‘314; ; eXchange,of letters 
with Contarini, 315. 
Mountjoy, Lord. See Blount. 


. 
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Mudazzo, Praveditore of 
Cephalonia : . 
despatches, 298,* 349, 382- 
recommends Metaxa to Bailo, 
356. 
Muley Zidan, King of Morocco : 
« tebellion against, 306. 
Mulhausen [Aleaee, Serman- Em- 


pire] : Ny 
Rusdorf sent to, 3§8 ; ‘diet at, 
doubtful, 375; diet post- 
poned, 440. © Kg 
Wallenstein prevents Rusdorf 
and Anstruther going to diets 
469. a9 
Murad IV, Sultan of Turkey, the 
Grand Turk :¢ e 
remonstrance to about Cassim, 
29; Gabor will induce to con- 
tinue war, 103. 
wants allies to continue war 
* against emperor, 1335 sus- 
pends peace negotiations with 
emperor, 172; “orders peace 
with emperor, 413;" peace 
with emperor, 470. 
Murano [Pray. Venezia, Italy], 418. 
Prince of Brandenburg going to, 
* 485, 
Murghem. See Morgan. 
Murray, William, groom of the bed- 
chamber : 
Charles sends to meet Buckings 
ham, 485, 
Murton, Karlof. Sge Douglas, Wil- 
liam, Earl of Morton. 
muscat, 416, 412. 
Muscovy: 
English trade with, 283, 619; 
danger of Spaniards controll- 
ing trade with, 352. 
musical instruments : 
Buckingham takes to Ré, 325. 
musked goods : 
Venetian duty on reduced, 36. 
mouslins : 
from East Indies, 13. 
Mustafa Pasha, inquisitor at Smyrna: 
Roe makes objections against 
R appointment, 38h 
Mustesa* See Mortesa. = 
Mybai8, —, Dutch agent at Calais : 
Venetian letters consigned to, 
146; in England for searfien, 
248, 249, 279; Marquis Strozzi 
tries ta,get passage to England 
through, 327. . 
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Nancy [Meurthe et Moselle, France], 
488. 
negotiations gpened at, 196. 
mews from, 319. 
Nantes [Loire Inferiéure, France]; 
Guise goes to about fleet, 346. 
Nanteuil, count of. See Schomberg. 
Naples [Prov. Napoli, Italy|: 
English no longer to go, 222; 
. Leghorn better sthan Ville- 
franche for trade with, 590 ; 
Spaniards tricked French 
about, 604. 
Venetian instructions to repre- 
sentatives at, 38,71, 191. 
Nasi, Elias : 
commands Hungarian ,horse, 
183. « 
Nassau, Frederick Henry of, Prince 
of Orange, 164, 195, 507, 555. 
will no®give up English veterans, 
2; wanted to command forces, 
ran * 
welcomes arrival of Calandrini, 
65; Joachim should write to 
about Spanish overtures, 142 ; 
Joachim warns about, 143; 
special envoy to tell of Spanish 
overtures, 145-147. 
to be gonsulted about destina- 
tion of joint fleet, 151; re- 


presentations to England 
against quarrel ‘with France, 
159. nN 


warns Joachim of Rubens’s over- 
tures, 1603 talks to Soranzo 
of Rubens’s overtures, 168, 
169. s 

Rusdorf tells that no help from 
England likely, 170; prefers 
love to war, 186; Rosen- 
eranz to see, 207, 

made knight of garter, 217, 240, 
256, 275, 286, 294, 295, 358 ; 

> Carleton to induce to sell 
Orange to England, 231. 

sends ship for Vere, 279 ; Espes- 
ses thinks taking the field 2 

: masquerade, 307. .. 

Rubens goes to see, 317; in- 
clined to truce or peace with 
Spain, 334; Casleton goes to 
see about intervention of: 
States, 345, 390; Carleton 
congratulates about Grol, 358. 

going into winter quarters, 352 ; 
move against Grol, 366; 
urges reconciliation of Eng- 
land and France. 368. 
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“ Nassau’, Frederick Henry of, Prince 
of Orange—vcont. bg 
ambassadors - extraordi a 
406; and about St. Heprit 
affair, 415. ‘ - 
regrets seizure Sf St. Esprit, 427 ; 
complains of English neglect- 
ing Germdny, 437. 2 
complains of treatment by 
French, 554; believes Buck- 
ingham will egme to Nether- 
lends if parhament meets, 
557, - 
speaks,of French arrangements 
tor receiving’ Dutch ambassa: 
dors, 562; “anxious about 
them, 597. 

. Shows Soran%o letters about 
Montagu, 569; disinclined 
for ®uiet and doubtful of 
intentions of England, 621. 

e005, Maurice of, Princedf Orange: 
Joachim reared in principles of, 
196, 353; a knight of the 
arter, 217, 240; grart to 
jaz, 255. 
++++ee, William of, natural son of 
Prince Maurice, Adiniral : 
pursues Dunkifkers, 44, 
Naunton, Sir Robert, Master of the 
Wards: * 
shrugs shoulders at salo of 
French goods, 128, 
Novegla, Marquis of : 
8 


ain at Ré, 301. 
Navarino [Messinia, Morea, Greece], 
272. > 
Navarre : 
regiment of crosses to Ré, 429, 
479. i” 
navy, the royal fleet, royal ships, 
“ 258, 54], 603. ¢. 


speedy return, 6, 12; Wake 
talks of, 16; nothing heard of 
in Spain, 28. - 

‘four ships to join Dutch, 34, 44, 
45; Buckingham promises 
powerful fleet, 63 ; 80 men-of- 
war to be ready in spring, 93. 

twenty men-of-war have orders 
to seize all French vessels, 86 ; 
twenty “men-of-war sail for 
French coast, 98, 113. 

commissioners appointed for, 
100; not possible to ges 
efficient fleet within year, 
118; efforts to collect fleet, 
124,7136, 142, 175% task of, 
fleet, 145, 151, 152. 

Hamilton may be employed in, 

* 161; convoy French prizes, 
166; Puckingham going with, © 
184, 205. 

Richelieu_ anxious about, 188, 
192, 202 ; French fear of, 206, 
257, 264, 381. 
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nayy—cont.- 


reinforcements and supplies for, 
194, 238, 269; energies of 
governnfént centered in, 204. 

commissioners of, 205; talk of 
second fleet, 229;. Wake 
speakg’of, 234; troops faised 

* for, 247, °** : 

ra¥. on Conquet, 212, 223, 229, 
251,0255 ; damage done by in 

- France, 219, 244, 

projects for, 215; will not go to 
Mediterranean, 216; may go 
against Spain, 225. 

departure fostponed, 226; no 

> one to go Oute before, 237; 
some ships put to sea, 240. 

ships of middling size, 228 3 
Buckinghan? entertains in, 
239. 

English try to profit by fear of, 

"243; aavantare of Dutch 
compsération, 244, 

delayed, 246, 248-268; ordered 
to sea, 249; Buckingham 
sails with, 250; returns, 251. 

news of sailing, 252 ; ticism 
about start, 256; ‘rench 
deride, 257; sailing from 
Portsmouth, 265. 

cost defrayed without touchin, 
king’s money, 267; Engli 
cannot keep supptied, 270. 

Longueville in‘ormed of move- 
ments, £73; pangiculars of 
strength, 275, 619 ; sailing of, 
281, 284, 619. 

Savoy's plans centre upon, 274 ; 
Savoy tries to stop, 285; no 
news of, 291, 295, 304, 308, 
350. - 

Levant Co. petitions against 
going to Mediterranean, 278 ; 
reports of in France, 294, 295, 
298. i. 

may join Dutch if reconciliation 
with France, 287. 

Carleton asks Dutch for powder 
for, 293. 

makes" straight for Rochelle, 
292; plan to cdmbine with 

. French malcontents, 296; 
damaged at landing, 301. 

Louis takes field against, 288 ; 
Montagu found gone, 307; 
leaves ten rfen-of-war at 
Rochelle, 308. 

Graham s¢nt with 
313, 320° i. 

reinforcements for, 313, 314, 350, 
363, 436. rae 

news of at Hague, 317, 318, 328 ; 
Spaniards relieved at going to 
Rochelle, 326, re 


° 
report from, 


Carleton delayed to give time 


for, 323; Guise means to 
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navy~—cont, ape 

attack, 325; Dunkirk squed- 
ron useless against, 329- 

ships bought int Holland cannot 
be. in time to fight, 339; 
danger from storms at Ré, 

~ > 341. ® 

Rambouillef gonsiders Bucking- 
ham _ responsible f 344 ; 
nothing will be adjusted so 
long as remains abroad, 359. 

efforts to stop, 360 ; news from, 
376; Spaniards glad wasted 
at Rochelle, 398 ; force gre&tly> 
reduced, 402. 

turns in direction of Rochelle, 
404 ; Kichelief hopes to tom- 
pel Charles to withdraw, 406. 

Spaniards give Richelieu hopes 
of scattering, 417; Spanish 
pilot reconnoitres, 426. 

¢ Louis goes to see, 429; swinter 
may compel to withdraw, 
re ; Holland * béasts of, 
5. - £ 


will leave garrison in Rochelle 
on retiping, 436 ; French think 

+ gone, 438; provisions for, 
7439, 448. 

can easily cope with French, 
450 ; French hopes of driving 
off, 451; Montagu going to, 
453,; Charles speaks calmly 
about bad, news from, 455. 

Richelieu sure will depart soon, 
466; hopes that bad weather 
will Urive off, die away, 
468. 

French think too strong to at- 
tavk, 472; English find hard 
to provision for three months, 
47a, * 

French ready to fight, 479; re- 
turns home in good order, 
485; ,Holland misses, 486 ; 
leaves France, 487, 492. 

men-of-waf réquired for Baltic, 
487; Contarini charged with 
underrating preparations for, 
516. a 

sailors from fall sick whowsale, 
331; new fleet about to sail, 
538; utterly shattered,’540. 

Ch&rles orders exact account’ofs 
531; ships sent with convoy 
to Rochelle, 545, 584. 

two ships lost in storm, 557; 
ships not repajxed, burden for 
maintenance, 559. 

French hope to delay arming of 
new fleet, 570; talk of large 
fidet,%575 ; disaster reported 
at Rome, 590. 

priyateering causes dearth of 
sailors, 582; French precau- 
tiofis against, 590. 





navy—cont, 
munisjons and food wanted for, 
. 601; intention to form large 
fleet, 606? ; 
-account of in Relazione, 618; 
+  vacillation at Rochelle when 
sailed, 620. a. 
Neel, Daniel, agent for Flemish 
* merchants, 18. ‘ 
Negropont* [Greece] : 
Bey of, 191. 
Neile, Richard; Bishop of Qurham : 
made member, of Council, 218 ; 
at Council about letters, 
. 605. es lay 
Neoburgh. See,Neuburg. | 
Neograd, Novegrad, Hungary, 20. 
Neptune. See Ships, narrs of. 
Netherlands, Dutch, Holland, High 
Mightinesses, Loy? Countries, 
United Provinces; 10, It, 58, 
98, 195, 224, 290, 329, 433. 


news from, 280. . 
Venetian instructions to, 259. 
41626) : 


restnt behaviour of Eng- 
land, 1; perplexed by 

> England’s behaviour, ‘2. 

incline to truce, 3, 20 ; Span- 
iards talk of negotiations 
with, 17, 

sending troops to Denmark, 
5; asked to send own 
troops to Denmark, 28. 

Erglish troops in for Den- 
mark, 16, 43, 63, 65, 71, 
87, 103, 114, 

ships fail to join English, 
6, 12; Lormion ships to 
join figet, 23. 

English will not negotiate 
with Spain, without, con- 


sulting, 32; suspicious 
of ‘Buckingham, 33, 61, 
64. 


"ships of, under Real, 34, 63, 
64; will not object to 
Morgan going,e 42; to 


sign agreement with 
Gabor, 43. 

pursue Dunkirkers, 34, 56, 
62. - 


trade ~with Venice, 36) 
English fear will capture 
wine trade, 69. 

Quad has letters for, 56, 63 ; 
ships for France, 60, 61. , 

Cecide.to send ambassadors 
%to all allied princes, 65 ; 
resent English seizing 
ships, 70. 5 

stunned at Spanish fleet 

‘ getting in safely, 71; 
help to cause, 72; Dun/ 
kirkers take prizes, 77, 
93. 
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Nethertands—cont. 
(1627) : 
exchange® sorisoners with 
Spain, 78; Venetian 
traders in, cammended to 
English$ 80. w 
danger to of Austrian con- 
trol d¥ Baltic, 90, 115; 
Spaniards’ contemplate 
blow against, 94. 
protect French ship against 
a English, 95 ; complain of 
French action, 96; recall 
English officers, 106. 
urged to have contingents 
ready, 100; negotiations 
~ with Spaniards, 106, 107, 
129, 363, 423; fear of 
making peace, 110, 112, 
20. 
news from Denmark en- 
courages, 108; practise 
“search of ships, 111. 
promise help against Dun- 
kirk, 114; nefuse Ftench 
alliance, 117, 149; 
Charles wants horse to 
repress subjects, 119. 
ships releaSed, 120 ; English 
and Scots to serve, 126; 
disturbed by quarrel of 
France and England, 140, 


159, 185. 
building ships for France, 
140, 3188 granted 


against grain, 179. 

Cherles will keep word to, 
141; effect of Anglo- 

panish negotiations on, 
1438, 144, 145, 151, 153. 

Joachim blamed for inform- 
ing of Spanish overtuf:es, 
188; Buckingham wants 
confidential 
252. 

want mediation between 
France and England, 150, 

© 165, 169, 179. 

Elizabeth suggests , com- 
mercial privileges for, 
155; lose goods on 
Frénch ships, 157; great 
straits of, 159. 

French want to convey 
goods of, overland, 162°; 
will not give up treaty of 
Compiégne, 163. 

déVvice to€ tug emperor, 
against, 162; English 
wish to be sure of, in case 
of war with France, 164, 
190, 

battle with Dunkirkers, 167, 
178 ; French wish to con- 
tinue war, 170; money 
for Gabor, 172. 


agent in, 


“ 
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Netherlands: (1627)—cont, 

& may issue letters of marque 
against English, 178; 
Freiith may suspect 
mediation, 184. 

question of renewing treaty 
of’Compiégne, 179 ;* ous- 
tom cif paying troops, 
> 186, 
atéitude to Ambéyna, 190, 
207; Scaglia going to, 
199, 207, 236; Infante 
‘pawns jewels to, 208. 
Richelieu sends to for ships, 
202 ;* important to keep 
in ,with England and 
France, 206. 
ships flock to Leghorn, 204 ; 
«English seize property, 
216, 269, 279, 350, ‘351; 
cloth of, 219; ‘trade at 
Leghorn, 222. 4 
English regiments in, 215. 
English anxjous about re- 
newal ‘of alliance with 
France, 217; Carleton’s 
commissions to, 225, 
229, i 
money due to, for Mansfelt, 
218; pirates of, 225; 
Huguenots prefer to 
serve, 227; letters sent 
by, 228, 288.9 242, 250, 
311, 326, 327, 340, 349, 
B64" 391, 434, 524, 564, 


583. ne 
will not lend ships against 
Genoa, 233; trade 


stopped, 238; ,commis- 
sion about goods seized 
on French ships, 240. 
efforts to separate from 
France, 234 ; question of 
renewing treaty of Com- 
piégne, 234,237, 310, 333, 
345, 385, 426, 
treaty progressing, 338, 
English cannot make ar- 
rangements with Dun- 
Sirk without, 241; 
Joachim waits to warn 
about designs of Scaglia 
and Carleton, 243. 
proposed French mission to, 
246; conference with 
Infanta ateRosendal, 248, 
416. © 
warnéd of coming of troops 
in Dankirkers, 249; Luz 
dependent of, 255; con- 
sent to Orange having 
garter, 256, 
uncompromising with 
France about Spein, 260 ; 
deputies to treat with 
Carleton, 263. 
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Netherlands: (1627)—cout, 

eager for reconciliation cf 
France afd Englund, 
264, 4446°617; efforts 
for reconciliation, 286, 
287, 297, 302, 310, 314, 
331, 362, 363, 369, 385, 
425. of r 

‘efforts for cause, 2665, Eng- 
‘lish fleet awaits decision, 
269; Spain tries tg em- 
broil With England, 270. 

victory at Todos los Santos, 
270, 271; hate of Dun- 
kirkers, 278; fear Spin- 
ola .will reinforce Tilly, 
279. © 7 

uneasy, aboyt too close 
union with England, 275 ; 
Scaglia to ask for ships 
against Genoa, 276. 

troops seize letters, “281 ; 
Savoy reproved for offer- 
ing strade to at Genoa, 

91, ¢ 2 

disappointed with Carleton, 
287; English seize ships 
because of relations with 
pirates, 292 ; treaty with 
pirates, 312. 

Carleton asks for gunpow- 
der, 293; Montagu leave 
for, 304. 

proposed,arrangement with 
England mbout maritime 

. affairs, 306, 318; Spanish 
overtures to, 307, 317. 

ships may join English 

. fleet, '308; importance 
of herring fishery to, 
315. 

Engfind will not make 
terms with Spain without, 
317, 323; averse from 
perce with Spain, 323. 

take field, 330; fear union 
of France and Spain, 334 ; 
Schomberg sold English 
troops to, 337, ‘ 

ships building~ in, for 
France, 339, 348, 7358, 
359, 364, 396, 399, 408, 
417. 
“ships lading salt at Oleron, 
341; Spaniards distrac- 
ted sby moves of, 7344; 
' Spanish fear of naval 
forces, 3460 ° 
idea of including in general 
treaty with Hapsburgs, 
_ 343,° 345; Spani 
edinplain of French help- 
ing, 363, 365., 
Savoy believes France will 
abandon, 348; capture 
SGrol, 349, 352. 


2 
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Nétherlands : (1627)—vont.- 
ernnot subsist = without 
I. Frencgh~trade, 351; im- 


portance of Baltic to, 
352; French want to 
prevers helping England, | 
368. 
liberty would perish if 
eace with Spain, 353; 
Spaniards eager to make 
terms with, 358, 364. 
allianc3 with France re- 
newed, .353, 358, 364, 
* 367, 387, 393, 395, 405; 
counter league sgainst 
Francs and Spain, 362. 
Carleton asks opinion on 
instructions, 36.) ; Riche- 
lieu makes allifince with - 
because inc-hsed by 
Spanish demands, 370; 
4ind English Admitalty 
awards corrupt; 373. 
Danish ambassadors want 


2 Cgrleton to~ negotiate 
treaty in, 375. 
letters intercepted by, 376 ; 
Pohips seized, released, 
377, = 


bar relations between Eng- 
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land and Flanders, 378 ; 
send succour to Bucking- 
ham, 380. 

Carleton presents _king’s 
reply to, $82; will send 
ambassadors to both 
courts for resonciliation, 
383 ; Carleton says noth- 
ing in negotfations with 
Spaniards, 384. 

difficulty about renewing 
French alliance, 285; 
Spain objetis to France 
helping, 388, 

eonfusion among troops in, 


390, 391; will fight 
Spanislt ships, 396; es- 
cort for Monfgomery, 
411. o 
difficulty of maintaining 
neutrality, 391; es- 


pecially after St. Esprit 
incident, 415, 427, 
moment opportune for ain-7 
bassadors extraordinary, 
395; decide to send 
them, 406, 416; delay 


A 428. . 

Carleton asks for inter- 
position, 402; Carleton 
says will not give satisfac- 
tion about; AmVoyna, 
407. s . 

goods from, exeripted from 
duties at Venice, 409; 
strong sif united with 
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Netheglands : (1627)—cont. 
others, 413 ; #wo treaties 
with France, 414. , 


send deputies to make en- | 


quiry about St. Egprit, 

415. - 

in quandary about St. 
Esprt, 415, 416, 423. 

English injure by reprisals, 
419; seizure of East 
Indiamen by English, 
420, 424, 236, 448, 452, 484, 

English want to divert 
alliance with France, 424, 

° 452; gwhy France ha3- 
tened t renew alliance, 
429, 430. 

‘vait tochear from France 

x about Texel affair, 436, 

\,437; perplexed about 
choice of ambassadors, 
445; ships wrecked off 

a Wight, 448. 

Scaglia stayed in to arouse -, 
suspicion, 446; Krench 
stop trade, “448 ; memo- 
rial to Charles for recon- 
ciliavion - with France, 


449, 480. 

losing strength through 
disturbance in trade, 
454, 460, 461; select 


ambassadors to France 
and England, 457, 458, 


490. 
. blockade of Dunkirk, 472, 
473, 506; fight with 


Dunkirkers off Zeeland, 
483, 498 ; Admiral Dorp 
to attack, 506, 

English accuse of secret 
treaty with Flangers, 
453; territory in Cleves 
raided, 474, 

tgo strong for -emperor’s 
forces to be used against, 
477 ; Espesses’ contempt 

- _ for government, 481. 

Joachim justifies neutrality, 
483, 484; Carleton to 
treat with about joint 
neval action in Baltic, 
484; n»roposed league 
for Baltic, 487. 

Ré defeat makes hesitete 
ebout interposition, 496 ; 
Spaniards attach import- 

nance to, French alliance, 
503. Z 

Carleton fails to induce to 
side with England, his 
loss of popularity, 506 + 
‘Yemple sent to treat 

* with, 508. : ia 
queen mother advocates 


good understanding with, 
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,Netherlandg : (1627)—cont. 


- (162. 


509 ; reported alliance of 
Lorraine with, 512. 

Thurs approaches about 
league with Gabor, 515; 
French wanted to. join 
league with, 518; rgnch 
help, -F19. 

already declared free 

-. princes, 521 ;: Carlisle to.” 
suggest helping to defend 
Baltic, 521, 532. 

Punkirkers evade fleet, 522; 
supposed secret under- 
standing with England, 
529, 

ambéssadors take leave of 
Assembly, 527. 

Enghsh ~vant to declare in 
their favour, 582; Eng: 
lish intimidation of, 533- a 

Spaniards suggest peace if 
England will abandon, 
815; ships in Bucking- 
ham’s fleet, 619. 

Carleton to find out inten- 
tions about peace with 
Spain, 620; Spaniards 
want to separave from 
both France and Eng- 
land, 621 ; efforts to move 
against French, 624. 

8): A 

communjéations with in- 
tergupted, 545; cannot 

* accept Langarach’s ~ 
treaty, 548"; reasons why 
England important to, 
549. 

Carleton says ‘ought to 
guarantee own ports, 
550; desirG alliance with 
France, 554; office of 
@Espesses with, about 
alliance, 955; reply to 
d’Espesses, 562 563, 

Carleton’s” comments on 
French treatment of, 
556; interest in saving 

o Rochelle, 559, 560. . 

Denmark loeks for help 
from, 561; determined , 
to keep on good terms 
with all, 562, ~- + 

do not wish Joachim to con- 
fer with mbassadors to 
France, 565, 576; Carle- 
tan tries to stir against 
French, 568, 618.” 

take to privateering, 568 ; 
Charles lays stress on 
peril of to Council, 575; 

_ Pirates of, 582. 

Carlisle gcing to, 81; high- 
handed treatment by 
English at sec, 582. 
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Netherlands : G8) cont. 
Engili forbid carrying 
trade, 583; horse’ for 
England camot be levied 
in, 585. 
confusion over embassies 
> extraordinary, to France 
and England, 386 ; Zorzi 
. speaks of peril, 587, 
blow to by confiscatr3n of 
French merchandise, 595; 
offices ~ilt adapted ~ for 
reconciliation, 598. 
Espesses tries to preverit 
English, lgvy in, 601; 
French affront by stop- 
ping “ambaszadors, 6Ce. 3 
Tilly requires to with- 
draw farrisohs, 603. 
Netheraole, Sir Francis, secretary of 
Le? the Queen of Bohemia, 
460. + 
may replace Rusdorf, 134, 151; 
reaches England witi: Catz, 
154; . suggests commergial 
privileges for Dutch, 155. 
confidences, to Contarini, 169. 
Neuburg, Neoburgh (Bavaria, Ger- 
man Empire] : 
advices from, 102. 
Duke of. See Wolfgang, William. 
‘Neuchatel : 
Soissons going to, 199. 
Neufville, Nicolas de, Marquis of 


Villeroy : a 
- Seaglia’s letter brought to, 285. _ 
Nevers, Duke+ of. See Gonzaga, 
Charles. 


Newmarket, co. Cambridge : 
Charles hunting at, 137 ; Charles 
going to, 605. 
Buckinghea@n joins king at, 147, 
151, 166. 
Nice [Alpes Maritimes, France] : 
Savoy wants to make mart, 258 ; 
French ships warned not to go 
to, 382, ~~ * 7 
Bethune does not believe report 
of English at, 344; English 
ships withdraw frem Pro- 
“+ vence to- 354. : « 
need ef substantial merchants at, 
386; English merchants from 
aMarzeilles go to about opening 
trade, 418. 
articles for freedom of Engtish 
trade at, 504, 505; Savoy 
inerchants urged.to fut up 
houses at, 511. 
courier communication with 
Turin, 505; opening of trade 
at, £239 English withdraw 
from, 526. 
efforts to get “inglish trade to, 
568. 
news from, 579. 
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Nicolo di Piero, Nicolo, of Vanice, 
master of Furlano’s galley, 
7£10. 
. deposition of,"412, ; 
Niddel. See Maxwell, Robert, Ear 
q of Nithédale, 
Nienburg, Niemburg on the Weser 
{Hanover, Ge-man Empire]: 
Deamark’s troops at, 182 ; Mor- 
gan fdeing Anholt near, 375. 
Nieuport [Prov. West Flanders, Bel- 
. giumj: ~* . Ps 
Kratz carried into, 185; sug- 
gested English landing at, 
~ 293. a 
Nimes [Gard, France] : 
reply of Huguenots of to Eng- 
land, 239. - 
Bishop of. 
Claude de. 5, 
Niort [Deux Sevres, France}: 
news fram, 422. 
' Nis, Daniel, merchant: = * 
= has charge of pictures for Charles, 
1, 4 
: Nithaddle, Earl of. See Maxwell. 

Nivigian, See Treveghan. 

nobles. See peers. 

Nogaret, John Louis de, de la Valete, 
Duke of Epernon, governor of 
Guienne 

means to lay heavy duty on wine 
for England, 64, 55; dis- 
contented, 112. 
Normandy, France, 17£, 321. 
Richelieu collecting ships’ in, 
31; Richelieu means to be 
master in ports, 77. 
merchants of, projects, 191. 
landing in hazardous, 227; Eng- 
lish take ships of, 235 ; Riche- 
*. lieu has pataches built in, 331. . 
Spaniards offer to schd ships to, 
354; precautions in, against 
English fleet, 590. ,, 
islands off. See Channel Islands. 
North, Dudley, third Baron : 
meets Scaglia for king, 45. 
North Sea. See German Ocean. 
Northampton, county : 
refuses to pay subsidy, 107, 114. 
Northampton : = 
‘assize sermon-at, 305n. 
+ Northumberland : ° 
~Dudiey claims dukedom of, 252, 


es 


See St. 3Ronnat, 


262. 
Duke of. See Dudley, Robert. 
Norway : e > 
~ reported league against, 571; 


value for ship building, 619. 
Nottingham, county : > 
> refuses subsidy, 107,114, ~ 

Noue, Odet de la: > 

+ may. raise regiment for Den- 
-mark, 183.: 

Novegrad. See Neograd. 
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nuneios. See ambassadors. 
Nurenberg,, Nuremberz [Bavaria, 
German =mpire]: 
help to Baden, 16. 
diet to be held at, 181, 144, 
Palatine ~wants to prevent, 
191; Charles asks leave to 
send 2o, 319. 


0 


w 
oats: 4 
sent to Ré for horses, 376. 
Olson. See Hobson. - 
Ochendo. See Oquendo. 
-Oder, River ; 
Waltenstein 
near, 183. 
Oderberg, Odemburg 
Silesia]: 
in Denmark's hands, 183, 
Ognat. See Gravora, Ninigo de, 
Count of Ofiate. 


qyarterse troops 


[Austrian ™ 
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rt from Levant islands for- ~ 


idden, 46, 

of Morea, unléyful export of, 
171; illegal trade at Zante, 
27d, 272; of Zante, 398. 

Venice tries to prevent foreigners 
taking from Turkey, 294. 

oils; 
queen. asks Contarini to get from 


2 Italy, 448. 

Oize, See ‘Loye. 

Olac, See Rich, Henry, Earl of Hol- 
land, 

Olden Barneveld. Barnevelt, John of, 
14 = 


Oldeznaal, Oltemzel [Prov. Overyssel, 
Netherlands], 416, 

Oléron, island [Charente Inf. France]: 

reinforcements sent to, 192; 
supposed designs on, 235. 

plot discovered at, 270; An- 
gotiléme considers lost, 302;- 
reported capture, 304, 348. 

English seize supplies for, 341 ; 
régiment ordered to, 388; 
Richeliew-goes %o, 452 ; 
lish propose to take, 6217. 

governor of, See Rasilly, Claude 
de; St. Bonnet, John de. 


Olivares,, Count of. See Guzman, 
Gaspar de. 

Oltomzel. See Oldenzaal_. a 

Omansa. See Man. 7 


Ofiate, Count-of. See Gravora. 
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O'Neil, John, Ear] of Tyrone : 
taking infantry to serve Infanta, 
522. = 
Opson, SeaHobson. 
Oquendo, Ochendo, Don Antonio di, 
Spanish Admiral : 
-8quadron of at Coruha, 388. 
Orange, Principality of [Vaticluse, 
France]: 
Cazleton to get Prince to sell te 
Charles, 231, 234. 
~ Prince of, “See Nassau, Fred- 


erick Henry of; Nassau, 
° Maurice of. 4 
oranges, 539.. 
“Oratory, fathers’ of the, 21. 
Grea. See “oix. 
ordnance. See guns, 
Orleans, Duike of." See Gaston. 
se seeey Duchess of, _ Bourbon, 
Maria de. 
Orso, Count: 


Dudley anticipates dismissal, 
“498. 


Orzie. See Loix, * 

Orzo, Zuane, Podesta of Malamocco : 
letter to Councjl of Ten, 418. 
Se [Hanover, German Em- 

ire 
bishopric of, 63. 
Osona, Count. See Guevara. 
Ostend [Prov. West Flanders, Bet- 


gium]: 
Spanish ships sail from, for 
Sound, 483. 
Otelmi,~ Thomas, captain of the 


‘illiam John, 1T. 
oxen: 
English send to Ré for guns, 376. 
Oxenstierna, Axel, Chancellor of 
Sweden : 
to negotiate pee with Poles, 56. 
Oxford, county: 
Carleton to raise subsidy in, 
102n. ‘ 
Oya. See Hoya. 


P 


Padavin, Marc Antonio, Venetian 
” secgetary in Germany, 67, 123, 
365. , 
despatthes, s. 17, 95, 103, 108, 
134, 191, 211, 319, 598. 
instructions toy 8.7 


«sees, Mare Antonio, Venetian 
secretary’: 
reads Wake’s office’a about Thurn, 
212. 
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Padavin—cont, . 
seseees Mare Antonio, Venetian* 
secretary in Savoy, 396. * 
despatches, 328, 334-336, 346, 
347, 359, 369, 370, 385-387, 
397,.403, 404, 416, 425, 426, 
e431, 441, 442, 453, 468, <78, 
480, 489, 49%, 506, 511, 513, 
526,527, 540, 552, 553q562, 
‘867, 588, 571, 579, 593, 
duke talks with on militgry 
affairs, 347, 348; impressed. 
by Montagu’s ability, 359, 
* 360; tries to conciliate Mon* 
tagu’s good ville 361: efforts . 
for recongjliation of France 
and England, 376, 385, 396: 
evades getting passport for Mon- 


tagu, 426. © . 
» commmunication with Con- 
tarini, 486, . 
Padua Prov, Padova, Italy], 287, 356. 
despatches dated at, I, 
Welk at and wife going to, 7; 


Montagu at,* 223; 
staying at, 234, 245, 
Montagu and Wake to mect at, 
2615 German cavaliers to 

500 ‘Wako at, 273. 

Greek college to be set up at, 
552; bread for Wake de. 
tained at, 6557; facilities 
grantece to Wake for obtain- 
ing bread from, 561, 591, 592. 

Captain of. See Ereze., 

Podesta of, 561, 

See also Lando, Girolamo, 

Rectors of, 245, 

despatch dated at, 234. 

Paganelli, Signori, 182. 

Pailloppulo, Zuane, conductor of 

duty, Zdfite ; 

deposition of, 272, 

Palatinate, 159. 

* French to serd to emperorabout, 
31, 40; attagked by Spanish 
ambition, 73. 

Palatine asks Denmark’s interest 
for, 186; Austria has full 

+ powers for, 194, Gaames 

paniards Would have had %é 
yield but for folly of England, 
344, 

Spaniards want to prevent 
negotiations about, 382; 
French intrigues to confirn?to 
Bavaria, 462. 

wars of, 474, 

Palatinate, the Isawer, 1 

Palatine, Elector. See Frederick V, 

satelite es Princess, See Elizabeth, 

Princess Palatine. 
Palavicino, Spanish .2mbassador at 
Genoas: 


says Messia will make peace in 
Berane 290 


ake 


| 
| 
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Pandoni, Zuane, farmer of cust®ma, 
Zantea 

x debosition, 27.°. 

Papal legates and nuncios. 
Ynder arbassadors. 

Papists. See Cathoies, 

Paris, France, 69, 100, 122, 157, 202, 
206, 219, 324,°254, 285, 326, 
337, 395, 404, 487, 500, 546, 

666, 570, 584. 

despatches dated at, 7, 14, 29, 45, 

64, 66, 67, 80, 83, 90, 96 104, 
115, 117, 123, 432, 135, 149, 
155, 163, 168, 179, 188, 193, 
200, 202, 2119 212, 220,231, 
235, 242, 257, 257, 258, 260, 
271, 273, 281,285, 295, 298, 
302-304, 333, °338, 329, 354, 
365, 380, 394, 398, 3.19, 403, 
411, 412, 421, 429, 427, 429, 
439, 451, 452, 465, 466, 4Q8, 
476, 478, 489, 491, 497, 501, 
510, 511, 625, 528, 529, 539, 
551, 552, 561, 579, 580, 588, 
890, 596, 599, 601," * 

letters from, 236, 523, 

news from, 530.. 

assembly"of fotables at, 39, 

Rosencranz entérs, 82; Buck- 
ingham going to, 165; Mon- 
tagu to stdp at, 158, 163, 

Squibs against Pennington at, 
216; no news at, 309. 

Scaglia leaves, 223 ¢ Louis re. 
turns to#230; queens return 
to, 429, 450. 

reply to Buckingharf’s mani- 
festo printed at, 388; Ash. 
burnham sent to, 416, 417, 
431, 442, 453, 468. 

envoys at, from Ré, 393; con- 
Mlicting reports at,, about Red, 
403; public prayers at, for 
victory, 426 ; report of relief 
of St.“ Martin sent toy 451, 

outcry against ministers at, 452 r 
alarm at, quieted, 465 3, Eng- 
lish colours taken to, 52%, 528, 
53Q. 

Louis will spend winter at, 475; 
Louis will rather lose than 
abandon Rochelle® 564, 

Montagu to be brought to, 501, 

510, 552; Montagt at, 527, 
* 540; reports at about Savoy, 
Soissons and Lorraing, 526. 

Danish ambassadors at, 570; 

« Dutch gmbassadors ®ay be 
stopped at, 586 ; expected at, 
593; Louis back at, 600. 

Parliament of, H10n, 15gn? 
251. =. 

discusses raisthg money, 
*230; forbids trade with 
England, 231. deelerae 


See 


Cy 
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e . 

Paria, parliament of—coné. 
treason, 395; Soissons 
deriagds justice of, 514.- 

....--, President of. See 
Mesmes, Henry de. ~ 

places in: * e 

Arsenal, 553. 

Bastille, 271, 303, 489, 527, 
540, 553. - 

gate of St. Jacques, 528. 

Louvre, 67, 82, 258, 528, 

- 596. 
Notrs Dame, 528. 
aes Pont Neuf, 467. 
parish : 

project to compel every, to keep 

three men in readiness, 575. 
* parliament, 305. 

ou,ht to confirm marriage con- 
tract, 4; Bassompierre wants 
security from for dowry, 10. 

difficulty of findiiig money with- 
out, 30, 42. 

Charles trying to do away with, 
33; Buckingham go“ng away 
to avoid, 53; sale of crown. 
lands not confirmed by, 62. 

offer not to impeach Bucking- 
ham if convoked, 68. 

Charles said to contemplate call- 
ing, 83; Charles averse from 
calling, 94, 137. 

customary to pass act against 
recugants, 106; Charles 
wishes to des.roy, 144. 

could cancel decree for Catholics, 
144; Buckingham’s efforts to 
ayoid, 160. 

danger of forming company 
without act of, 161; Dishing- 
ton wants to see called, 170. 

+ no money without, 101; re- 
course to» seems inevitable, 
324; talk of convoking, 327. 

Cazleton sure of, 334 ; Bucking- 
ham’s partisans taboo as dis- 

x honourable, 342. 

would annul contracts about 
sale of crown property, 350; 
fear of prevents sale of crown 
lands, 482, 483; dislike of 
Buckingham, 540. 

CharJes and Buckingham abhor 
more than ever, 520; grants 
money for Denmark, 50. 

talk of at Court, 556; Bucking- 
ham may go to, Netherlands to 
<oseape, 57. . 5 

Buckingham proposes, Charles 
will not hear of, 559 ; decision 
to summon, 588, 601. 

woud attack Buckingham or 
pening Venetian packet, 578. 

“ promise to leave Puckinghum 
alone, if king will call, 584, 
689 ; -~writs issued, 589. 
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| Parliament—cont. 

eae -proposed conditions for, 589; 

- hopes and fears about, 594 ; 

ports closed because of, 595. 

‘ disturbance over election, 595 ; 

| may change whole scene, 603, 

|. 60% aes 

|"  postponecsdut return to original 

wn date, 605; prospects, 606; 

| aan quiet everything 'y 
_ granting money, 607. 

ill feeling iicreased by dissolu- 

‘s tion, 614 ; people will not give 
subsidies without, 616 ; hoped 
to contribute readily against 
French, 62], 

See alss Commons, House of. 

} parliament, Scottish, 87. 

1 Charles pzomises to summon, 
10g ; Charles never summoned, 
415. - 

See also under Bordeaux y Paris. 

; Parma, Duke of. See Farnese, Ales- 

; ,. sandro; Farnese, Odardo. 

| Parthenay-Lavcheveque, Catherine 

| de, widow of Réné, Vicomte of 

Rohan, Rohan’s mother : 
7 advocates opening gates of 
Rochelle to English, 487. 
Paruta, Marco, Venetiap Councillor, 
27. 


. 


| Pasini, Giovanni Battista : 
son might serve ssinterpreter in 
| England, 109. 
! Pasqualigos Francesco, Podesta 
r Malamoceo, 418._ 
fo Regan, from France : 
stopped, 265, 326 ; le en- 
gaged in suffer iron fuastel 
with France, 248, 249, 251 ; 
Buckingham will not open, 


ot 


278. ie 
Passo, Cavalier, 182. 
| pataches : . 
Hl Richelieu has built in Normandy, 
881. cae 
| Patras, Patrasso [Morea, Greece], 
i 272. 
-+++.-, English consul at, See 
“Kentish. 3 
| Fauw, Pau, Adrian’: . 


chosen ambassador for media- 
L tion, 457n ; to go to England, 
i 469. 7 
j French will not receive, 


524, 
525; Carleton assures of good 
reception, 568; exnected in 
Ergzland, 575, 583; ice pre- 
venés sailing;578 ; fresh start, 
586. 

reaches Gravesend, 595; enters 
London, bariquet to, 606; 

| Pearl.. See Ships, names of, 

i pearls, See jewels. 
ts: 

tising of, 90, 


6 
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Peblitz, Pebitz, Reblis, ° Beblitz, . 
Colonel : 
memorial to Venieg,.138 ; Buck- 
ingham sends for, 423. 
© peculation in England over reprisals, 
278. 


. . 
Pedagnino, —, gener] of the finaices, 
Savoy: 
goes to Nice about English rade, 
568 ; little good from j Journey, 
579. 
peers, nobles, lords, earls, banone = : 
xefuse to pay subsidies" 55, 625 
private subsidies from, 
618. ? 
of Scotland > 
church property divided 
among, 615. * 
Pelegrini, mi Giovanni Domenifo Piero, 


. ‘Pombroke, Earl of. See Herbert, 
William. 
* Pennington, John, the Vice A@niral : 
instructions * fo intereept 
ataches, 88n ; commander of 
ondon ships, 98n ; reported 
excuse for failure, 113; fresh 
command for, 136. 
to command four regiments em- 
barked, 160; capture of St. 
Peter of Havre, 162n. 
raid on Conquet, 212, 216, 229; 
wants tb go against ‘Marseilles, 
269; unlikely’ to, 480, 270; to 
destroy French fisheries, 278, | 
80. * . 
showed England’s power to 
injure France, 450; sent to 
intercept Dunkirkers, 522. 
pepper, 399. 
from Egsi Indies, 13; carried 
by English ships, 355. 
Pera, the Vigne-of, Constantinople : 
despatches dated at, 1, 14, 104, 
121, 133,°150, 158, 204, 222, 
252, 253, 260, 262, 277, 299, 
300, 332, 356, 381, 400, 401, 
423, 441, 467, 471, 493, 494, 
511, 536, 552, 567, 580, 597. 
ing inhabitants of (Pergts) 
at:Roe’s ball, 597. 
Perleberg, Puurlburg (Brandenburg, | 
German Empire], 244. 
tuam : * 
English ships, unlade, 355. « 
Persac, M. de: 
gets into Ré with ,relief, 422, 
443. 


Persia : 
diversion by, 75; Turkish 
war «with, 133, 375; nego- 
tiates peace with Turk, 300. 
ambassador from, to Porte, 260. 
King of, Shah of : 
mexigs of # councillors: 463. 
es ..+.. See Abbas, 


’ 





. Pesce Brun. 
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plas Gulf: 
Tyrkish® complaints of English 
m, 400. 


Peng 
ake quotes demand for good 
peace, 47, 
Pervis Bey, 2,14. « 
siezes English ship, 103, 150. 
Pesaro, Zuané, Venetian ambassador 
in England : 
reply t to Boet, 50; knew Metaxa 
5 
See Ships, names of." 
Petre, William, Lord: 
son of, arrested on way to 
7 Jesuit College, 307. 


Pez. See Faye, Chaxles de, Sieur d’ 
Espesses. 

Pfaltzbourg, Prince of. See Lor- 
raine, Louis de, * 


Phelippeaux,, Raymund, Lord eof 
Herbault, Arveau, + Arbo, 
Darbo, French Secretary of 

tate : 

Richelicuesays misunderstood 
king, 127; writes to Marini 
abouts acgonfmodation with 
England, 179; communica- 
tions with Marini, 273, 294, 
387, 453, 478, 479; writes of 
Montagu, 223; Baugé writes 
to about Scaglia, 253. 

does not want peace with Eng- 
land, 428; says Huguenots 
will not be included in peace 
with England, 454, 

obedient slave of Jesuits, 556 ; 
Louis refers Zorzi +o, about 
reconciliation, 600; a blank 
sheet, 601. * 

Philip,IV, King of Spain, the Catho- 

lic, 118, 273, 340.9 
suggested le&igue against Eng- 
land,.45 ; English affronts to, 
66 ; donation from Mndies to, 
71. 
collusion with France, 92 108; 
not averse to peace with Enge 
latd, 100; concession to 
English merchants, 111. 
Infanta should gef authorisa- 
tion from, for peace overtures, 
142 ; bankfuptey,. at cost of 
Fs Genoese, 160. 
overtures to Scaglia, 253; 
Genoese appeal te against 
Savoy»276 ; unpopular, 345. 
* proposede leaffue with’ against 
Protestants, 338 ; league with 


France, 360, 365, 429, 

Cuova recommenda to devote all 
force to Germahy,e 376; 
Charles wishes to stay, vic- 
,torious course, 384, 

should help French against 
heratics, 388, £42 ; impatient 
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Philip IV, ing of Spain—cont, 
with Olivares dbout help to 
France, 424. 


French see nothing to _be ex- 
pected from, “496 ; help pro- 
mised to France, 510. 

Toledo writes to of bad state of 
fleet, 512;- army of, 513; 
friendliness to Rochelle, 539. 

Philip, son of Elector Palatine : 
birth, 416. 
Picardy, France : 

governor“ordered to post, 251 ; 
Richeliey has new governor ~ 
appointed, 303. 

governor of. See Lorraire, 
Charles-IJ, Duke of Elbceuf. 

* pictur 

Rubens sells to Buckingham, 
10, 141; Duke of Mantua 

“ sells, 241, 242n, 

Rabens goes to Amsterdam 
about, 307; Buckingham 
refuses present of, frori 
Séaglia, 565. - 3 

collection of, made by Charles 
in Itay, 691,592; Venice 
gives arders for transfer, 
594, 

.+. See also portraits. 

Piedmont, Italy, 215, 228, 314, 426, 
529, 621. 

Vie may go to, 14; Montagu to 7 
go ta, 148, 15) 158 ; Montagu 
to return to, 296. 

Montagu returns to, 136, 317. 

French await news from, 331; 
efforts to attract English 
merchants to, 477. 

Prince of.” See Vittorio, - Prince 
of Savoy. 

Princess of. 

Piedmontese : 
at Marseilles, fear, rupture be- 
fiveen France and Savoy, 354. 
Pierrefort, Pierfort, soldier of Cham- 
* pagne regiment : 
, brave exploit of, 387. 
Piombo, See Plomb. e 
pirates, corsairs, 2, 29, 536, 582. 
ambasgadors at Porte discuss, 
37; at. Modon, 81. 


° 


See Christina. 


- of ‘Tenis and Algiers, 117, 118. _ 


remonstrances at Pcrte ut, 
150, 221, 259, 260; question 
of co-operation against, 332. 

goods of sold at I-eghorn, 222. 

question of Teferred to Joachim, 
306; English precautions 
against, 312, 

s Dutch’ treaty with, 312, 332, 

"620. . 

_fear English, 312, 620; at 
Alexandretta, 3921 ‘relative 
treatment of French; Dutch 
and Ejiglish, 493- 
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pirates—cont. 
reported at Koroni and Modon, 
aoe 3 
Roe remonstrates about,« 
« 400. 
af Dutah, 225, 
_Balee: 
delegates from, in England, 
292, 306. 
See alsg Algiers ; 
Pisa (Prov. Pisa, Italy]: 
gocdds free at Leghorn pay, dues 
at, 504, 
Pisiurs. See Pércheu. 
pitch: - 
supplies from Baltic, 531. 
Pius V: 
bul of [exéommunicating Eliza- 
beth], 613. 
plague : : 
at Nancy, 319; appears among 
* Be and English troops, 
« 4 
“ the great, *” in England : 
regulars take curam anima: 
rum dufing, 613. 
plate, king’s falls into sem, 268. 
presented to ambassadors, 306. 
plates, thin, lastre, 272." 
plenipotentianin, See ambassadors, 
lesis Lamet. See Bussis Lamet. 
Plessis, Sieur de. SeeChoiseul. 
Plomb, le, il Piombo {Charente a 
Serietre, Hrance]: 

Louis goes toe to 
fleet, 429; 
landed at, 451. 

Plumonton, Plomotons John, Eng- 
lish merchant, 18. 
sentence againsf, 208 ; petition, 


EN 


‘Tunis. 


a 


“seo English 
picked troops 


Plymouth, co. Devon, 485. 
captured. patache brought into, 
88n; fleet” going to, 273; 
Dutch* Eest Indiamen’ seized 
at, 407. 
Holland to embark at, 436; 
#olland stormbound at, 472, 
* 482; sailors from Ré- fall 
sick at, 531 ; ships wrecked at, 
53ln. 
prisoners from Ré arrive at, 
544; Denbish goes to, 606. 
Pa, River, North Ttaly, 386, 504. 
Poisol. See Pujdi. 
Poitiers [Yienne, France}: * 
Louis ‘going to, 136. 
Poitou, Frénce, 294° 
king going to, to forces, 231, 259, 
404; activity among Hugue- 
nots in, 316; nobles of try to 
relieve Fort St. Martin, 339 ; 
ofort to prevent: Louis going 
fe to, 380 ; Dunkirkers arrive off, 
8. 
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Poix, Prince of. See Blanchefort dg 
Crequy. 
Poland and Poles : 
Swedish victories against, 5; 
oo negotiates peace with, 


Gacee of Anagions: scontrélling 


trade with 
Hambuxg mart to suppl{"with 
English goods, 432 ; Emperor 
obstructs peace with Sweden, 
474, 
reported in league agaist hostes 
amperii, 571; war with 
Sweden certAin* 602 ; Englishe 
trade with, 619.0 
King of. See Sigismund mm 
princes of. See John Casimar ; 
Uladislaus. * 
= Queen of. See Gauitantia, 
Pollo, Madaling, fisherman, 418 
Polyphemus, 461. 
Pomerania [German Empire]? 
Wallenstein*turps towards 375. 
Ponikau, gentleman from the Mar- 
grave of Baden to England, 
12, 50. * 
commissioners to meet, 5; ata 
standstill, 23, 24. 
, de arts with satisfaction, 44; 
uckingham relates negotia- 
tions with, 51; takes nothing 
tangible away, 83. 


Ponte, Antonio da, Vgnetian Coun- i 


cillor, 27. 
Proyeditore of Cephalonia, 214 
opinion on prohibition of 
foreign cloth, 440. 
Ponte, Giovenni Francesco, Count of 
, Scarnafissi, Scarnafiggi, Sa- 
voyardgambassador at Venice, 
15. 
servant arrested, 109, 121, 132, 
155, 156 ; Savoy prefers Wake 
to, 214; *eports Venice send- 
ing ambassadots forreconcilia- 
tion of France and England, 
541. 
pe: ° 
* grant to Dudley, 252 ; appeal to, 
in « Chalcedon controversy, 
608 ; intention in appointing 
bishop, 610, 611. 
«+++. Mee Gregory XV ; Pius 
“VW; Urban VII. a 
Porcheu, ’Pisiurs,"—., —, captain in the 
uards : 
wounded at Ré, 48° 
ports closed, 1$2, 202, 204, 215, 219, 
220, 234, 244, 246, 248, 249, 
268, 276, 363, 378, 595, 603. 
portraits : 
of Charles I, 207. . 
of Duk® of Savoy, 257. 
of nokles, from Venice, for 
gallery of Charles, 591, 592. 





te 
Portsmouth, co. Hants, 246, 256, 278, 
. 500, 319, 

news from, 8. 

fleet at, for repairs, 12°; Watts 
at, 69n%; Sgubise returns to, 

“ 105. 

regiments to embark at, 159, 
166; new regiments to 
assemble at, 238. 

fleet to assemble at, 251; king 
and Buckingham going to, 
256, 265. 

letter from, 281.* 2 

. relief for Ré agsembles at, 350 ; 
Dutch East, Indiamen taken 
. to, 407n, 420, 
Dutch ships stopped at, 532. 
Portugal and Portuguese : 

Cardinal Barberino takes under 
protection, 116; comtract for 
four millions with, 162. « 

loan to Charles, 208 ;« feared 
attack on ships of, 301. 

English justify seizure of goods 
‘At sea, &37 ; Spaniatds do not 
wish to gend ships to France 
from, 45, “* 

English want jo exclude from 
trade in Persian Gulf, 401; 
Guise to, unite with Spanish 

. fleet in, 596. 
carracks of, at Biscay, 125. 
galleons of, 34. 
to be,disarmed, 72. 
Portuguese friar. See Adrian, Father. 
postmaster of England for foreign 
parts. See Quester. 
Potter, Father, priest of queen: 
rails at Jesuits for pope’s brief 
against takirfz oath of allegi- 
ance, 63n, 
powder. See gunpowdem 
powder, scented ? 
queen asks Contarini to get 
from. Italy, 448. 
Power, Henry, Vigcount Valencia, 
general of the artillery « 
regiment of guards under namp 
of, 62. 
Prague, Bohemia : 
despatch dated ote 598. 
Prainer. See Pre; 
Praslin, Sieur de. 
pregchere ; 

influence in Netherlands, 159, 
548; in fleet for~Rochelle, 
280. « 

declare eaRochelle abandoned, * 
578; Vincent hopes for help 
from for Rochelle, 595.;. aneg- 
dote of James and, 612. ° 

Pree, Fort de la, la Pred las Preda, 
a isle de Ré, France: . 

fqgod and munitions throwr! into, 
346; garrison of, 450; Buck- 
ingkam propéses to attack, 


See Choiseul. 
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Pree—cont. 
471; relief fords relies on 


480. . 

Preo. See Aubespine, Charles de f, 

is Sieur de Préaux. 

President, Lordrof the Council. See 
Montagu, Henry, Earl of Man- 
chester. 

Presis Pralin. See Choiseul. 

press, for fleet, 288- 474. 

Preston alias Don Daniel : 

letter about Chalcedon claims, 
. Ne e * 
Preyner, Prainer,.—, 20. 
Priam, 439, : 
prices, exorbitant in England, 327 ; 
doubted by closing of ports, 
595. 

priests, sécular : 

* released for Bassempierre, 39, 


printing presses : 


set up by Metaxa at Cynstan-~ 


tinople, 466; sized, 567. 
prisoners : : 
mission fér’ exchange of, 78; 
exchange evith Dunkirk, 114, 
248, 277, 278, 840, 349. 
release of, 219. - 
English taken at Ré : 
sent back to England, 528, 
537, 644, 576. 
French :0 on 
Buckingham gives banquet 
to, 544 ; Hawkins to take 
back, 576. 
privateering, 269. 
permission for, 161, 191; War- 
wick going, 269; English and 
Dutch take to, 568 ; letéers of 
marque issued for and licence 
allowed, 578, 618. 
Contarini complains,about Eng- 


lish, 581, 582; pernicious, 
616. a 
“Privy Council. See Council. 
proclamations : 


to restrain disorderly fepair of 
sailors to London, renewed, 
55... 
upon paymeng of subsidies, 207. 
orderirg men on board fleet, 281. 
for exchange and coing, 284 
upon forfeitures of recusants in 
Nozth, 292. 
for ordering of tobacco, 350. 
to bé issued with conditions for 
parliament, 589. 
Prodromus Vindicte, 87n. 
progress, the queen's, 293. 
the kitg’s, 454. 
Protestar:ts : , 
league to drive out of Europe, 
338; Catholic: league must 
make caistious, 419; pretence 


help from, %79; sally from, al 
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Protestants—coni. 
of Richelieu that united, 
against Catholic faith under 
England, 461. 
England can be chief of, 515. 
Provence, Wrance, 595. ° . ‘ 
+ proposal to, gend Guise to, 219 ; 
ships of forbidden. to trade 
* with Villefranche; 336; Eng, 
lish ships withdraw from, 354. 
efforts to attract English mer- 
chants from, to Piedmont, 
e 477 ; Guise ordered to, &52.° 
shipbuilders ,from, at Lubeck, 
% 575; Guise returning to, 596. 
Prach [? Pressburg}* 
Palatine of Hungary does not go 
to, 585,” 
Prudence? See Ships, names of. 
Prussia : 
«Brandenburg goes to, 188, 
Puckering, Sir Thomas : 
lefcer to, 595n. 
Pug, ? island af, Ifeland: 
Biscay ships attack, 102. 
Pujol, Poisol, Baron,di : 
sent to find out mtriguos against 


France, 529, “ 
Purbeck, Viscount. See Villiers, 
John. ; ¢ 
sistajetes » Viscountess. See Villiers, 
Frances. 
Puritans : % : 
inflexible about subsidies, 9, 78, 
Ps 107 ; imprisoned for not pay* 
ing, 11. . i ae 


greatest hindrance to Bucking- 
ham, 106; efforts to get & 
pay subsidy, 137,°143. 
Buckingham hopes to conciliate, ‘ 
160, 617 ; Charles casts down 
leaders, 306 ; hopes of bring- 
ing to duty, 324. 
rail against Bugkingham, 4205 
would not consent to loss of 
Rochellé artd Huguenots, 594. 
pursuivants : : 
grievances of Catholics against, 
120. 
Puvrlburg. See Perleberg. + © 
Puy, — du, Sieur de Montbrun, 
Mombrum : 
may make peace withrking, 227. 


Q 


© 


Qued, Matthias, de “Wickerode, 
Guadl, Gabor’s arnbassador in 
England, 12, 52. 
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Quad, Matthigs—cont. * 
conference with commissioners, 
5; ata standstill, 23, 24.° 
does not mind delay, 35 ; terms 
arranged with commissioners, 
48, 44; takes leave, 55; has 
letters to States» 56, 63., 
got.all he asked, 158, 183. 
, quarantina : id 
Prince of Brandenburg asks to 
be excused, 459. . 
Queen. See Ships, names of. 
“queen mother. See Mary{e’ Medici. | 
Quefi. See Coiffy. 

Querini, Carlo, sisliop of Sebenics : 
sentence cgainst. 71. . 
Querti, Geronimo, secretary to Am- 

bassadots Correr and Con- 
tarini, 30. ts 
+ Questenberg, Hermann von, Imperial 
+ ambassador to Gabor, 88. 
Quester, Matthew de, postmaster of 
England for foreign ‘parts : 
thinks of openin; passage for 
letters by Flanders, 340° 
Quillebeuf, Tilbuf [Eure, France] : 
munitions at for fleet, burned, 
16. 


R 


Ragusa *[Dalmatia, Austrie-Hun- 
gary], English goods unladed 
at, 365. 
‘Rahenau. See Rathenow. 
Rainbow. See Ships, names of. 
Rambouillet, Marquis of. See An- 
gennes, Charles d’. 
Ramée, Ramep Sleur de Ia. See 
Meaux,. 
Randuich, —?: 
chosep ambassador for media- 
_ tion, $57n ; to go to England, 
469. 

Carleton assures of good recep- 
tion, 568; expected in Eng- 
land, 75, 583; ice prevent 
sailing, §78 ; fresh stagt, 586. 

reaches Gravesend, 595; enters 


London, bangyet ta, 606. 
Ranzau, Colenel : 
defends Troppat against Wallen- 
stein, 320. 
Rasilly, M. le: 
gets into Ré with relief, 443. 
maeaine > Claude de, Sieur*de Launay, * 


gévernor of Oléron: 
prisqner in England, says Louis 
will not abandon Rochelle. 564. 


| 
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te = a 
Rathenow, Rahenau (Brandenburg, 


Geaman Empire], 244. 
Ratona, near Saroy, on Bosnian, 
frontier : 
*Mansfelt dies at, 58n, 67. 
Révic, — 
pene at Rochelle, 246. 
Ré, ile de Rie, Rhe, Res [Charente 
Inférieure, France}, 202, 326, 
342, 366, 414, 465, 487, 507, 
_ 508, 512, 620, 622, 
supposed designs of Eriglish on, 
235, 618; “English land sat, 
Fy 301; Angouleme considers 
lost, 302. 
report of English landing at, 313, 
sau accoynt of first fighting, 
1 
Savoy rejoices at-news of lend- 
ing at, 316; English posses- 
sionof will not suit Spaniards, 
322, 323, 620. . 
deputies of Rochelle inform 
ouis of events at, 325; re- 
* portat Hague of Janding, 328. 
Bethune gpeaks of landing, 331 ; 
French, wil Jisten to negotia- 
tion if English evacuate, 333, 


news of, at Paris, 339; English 
progrogs at, 341; English 
ortifying in, 343, 359; Savoy 


has plan of, 347. 

Tilly waits to hear of landing at, 
before crossigg Elbe, 352; 
Buckingham expels Catholics 
from, 354. 

English cannot holfl, 357 ; Buck- 
ingham says instructions do 
not go beyond taking, 362. . 

Bethune dispyndent about, 367 ; 
Verua says loss not serious for 
France, 370. 4» . 

Rambouillet sanguine of expell- 
ing English from, 382 ; envoys 
at Paris from, 393. 

Rochellese gffer to help drive 
English from, 397; English 
fleet entangled at, Sos ; Rope , 

+ glad of relief, 402. 

Richelieu abandons idea of 
sending pinnaces to, 417; 
reinforcementS sent to, 424 

French reliefs land in, 422, 429 ; 

sMarini fears loss of, 425; 5 
France needs naval help to 
defend, 433. < 

reported English defeat in, 441 ;+ 
Bugkingham leiving, 442; 
account of relief, 443, 451. 

question of easily adjusted, 445 ; 
letter from, to Hollang, 447 ; 
landing shows English power 
to attack, 450. 

, French hope to make Unha; ppy 
memory for English, 451, 474 ; 
WMuitiarin an cot onde: ABO. 
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” Ré—cont. 
English withdrawal from 
changes sitation, 453. * 

relief. landed in, 466, 479; 
Schomberg lands in, 467, 278 ; 
English’ ~ &bandon, 4) ; 
English authorise conveyance 
of provisions tg, 482. | 

English losses at, 485; account 
of English defeat at, 491, 492 ; 
rejoicings at Brussels at Eng- 
lish defeat, 496 ; rejoicings at 
Rome, 508, 503; rejoicings 
at Madrid, 503; news at 
Rome, 608.* 

Holland sinks“barques at, 527 ; 
trophies taken at, brought to 
Paris, 528, 530. 

particulars of disaster suppressed 
in England, 530; disaster 

- should induce Rochelle to 
tregt, 532. i 

prisoners taken at, send to Eng- 
land, 536, 537. 

Spanislf fleet only to help ®xpel 
English from, 551; ships of 
Guise arriye at, 552, 


| 


* 


L 


Spaniards found tree from 
enemy, 596. 
English proclaim free trade at, 


621. 
governor of. See St. Bonnot, 
John de, Sieur de Toyras. 
See also Pree, la; St. Martin. 
‘Reaal, Real, Laurens, Ditch admiral, 
23. 


plans of 734, 64 ; in London, 44; 
Engligh will not help, 63; 
leaves, 69; sails from Wight 
for Spain, #15. 

could reinforce English fleet, 

+ 225; fruitless cruise, 2717 


Reblis. See Peblitz. + 
recusants. See Catholics, English. 
reformed churches of Frahce. See 
Huguenots. | 
Regensbeygh. See”Rendsburg. 
regiments : 
“proposed conversion of 22; 


ten converted into four, of 
Guards, 24, 62, 159, 160, 166 ; 
left as before, 34. 
raised for, Cadiz,*to be filled up, 
114; im arrears and danger- 
ous to officers, 126. 14 
officers petition for pay, one im- 
prisoned, 130 ; ingreased to 
five, 195. e * « 
not equipped, 268; Irish ports 
closed for, 269; drafts for, 
gil ; for fleet, 280. 
Burlamachi to transmit money 
for, 307, 315. 
‘Regulars, controversy with Bishop 
of Chalcedon, papers on, at 
Venice, 609-613, 622,623. 
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religion, those of the. See Hugue- 
< nots. , 
Rendsburg, Regensbergh [Schleswig- 
Holstein, German Empire]: 
Imperialists fortify, 484, 
Renten. See Rethem. : 
reprisals: 
dishonesty oT*merchants over, 
278 ; French complgin bitterly 
abdtt, 337; Dudley wants at 
- Leghorn, 4747; Dudley ex- 
pects to get, 478. 
Res. See Ré. 
“residents. See ambassadors. 
Rethel, Retel Me db. See Gonzaga, 
« Charles,son of Charles, duke 


of Nevers. 
Rethem, Renten [Hgnover, German 
Empire}: *° 
Denmark takes, 58; Tilly re- 
« takes, 71. 


Revara, Count of : 
senteas governor of Cittadella di 
Lasale, 538, « 

Reze? Pasha, Caimecan, 253, 299, 
355, 

promises good treatment of 
dragomans, 14; Baile wants 
Roe to stir about peace, 103. 

Roe gets to release English ship, 
104; assurances to roe, 133°; 
Gabor writes sharply to, 158, 

complains of deprations of 
English, 22 ; French offend, 
2522 * ; 

ambassadors try ta stop making 
peace with emperor, 262, 277, 
440, 470, 471. 

Roe asks for articleseof peace, 
493; keeps peace articles 
close, 511. o 

Bailo to show meaning’of capture 
of Gibraltar to, 552 ; Roo goes 
to about stopping Gabor’s 
peace, 566. 

Roe remonsttates with, for treat- 
ment of Metaxa, 567; Roe 
gets particulars of Gabor from, 
580, 

-Roe warns of Cégy’s designs 
against Metaxa, 597. ,, 

Rhaetia, Rhetia, 232. 

- despairin, 15; treaty ofMonzon 
© ruined, 464 ; attempts to stop 
gommerce with Huguenots, 
538. : 
Rhe. Seg Ré. 
Rhetel, M. de. * See Gonzaga, Charles, 
son of ® Charles’, duke of 
Nevers. 

Rhine, River, 197, 330... 

Rhoni. See Bethune, Maximilian 

de, Marquis ef Rosny. 


- 
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r Ribera, Riviera, Spanish C&ptain : ; 


commands small Spanigh ships at 
Corunna, 389. 
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Ricardi, —, Florentine 
204. % 
Rich, Henry, Earl of Holland; Olac, 
167, 169, 303; 468. 
assignment on queen’s dowry, 
10; goes with Buckingham to 
Canterbury, 5%; geatleman 
of, sent t3*France, 69; states 
vigws to Contarini,ed 10-112, 
124, ee 
goes with Buckingham, ,to col- 
lect subsidy in Bucks, 114; 
hints at mediation, 129., 
views about fleet, 205; speaks 
against Frence, 206; inter- 
venes for Moylins, 297. , a 
embassy to France, 337; ap- | 
parently turning towards 
Spain, 340; to eommand re- 
inforcements for Ré, 341,-374, 
376, 380, 621. 

* reported arrival at Ré with 
reinforcements,, 393; going 
out aw adventurer, 406 ; in 
time to garrison St. Martin, 
428, ® 

talks of king’s attitude to peace, 
435; leaves London to em- 
bark, 436 i letter from Ré, 
‘ing to hurry, 447. 
ordérod to go without delay, 
448, 472; promise of Louis to 
abdut marriage, 462; sent to 
expostulate at breach of pro- 
mise, 462;% Dulbier brings 
lhopeg of coming, 471. * 
driven back by storms, 472; 
thought to have reached Ré, 
481; still at Plymouth, force 
with, 482. 
misseg, fleet and in danger, 486 ; 
putS back, 497; may be 
punished for delaying relief, 
499. 
sends Varques at Ré, 527; at 
Councilaabout letters, 605. 
.-.., Robert, Earl of Warwick : 
captures Biscay patache, 887 ; 
gets permission for privateer- 
ing to West Indies, 161 s.going 
.to Mediterranean privateer- 
ing against Spaniards, 269. 
gaing to Ré with seven ships, 
380.9 2. 
Richardiére, Capt., the elder : 
prepares “relief for St.” Martin, 
443, . 

son of,, See Ma€pas. 

Richardsot?,» Sir Tiomas: 
made Chief Justice of the Com- 

moy Pleas, 55n. 


merchant, 


> 


* 


Richelieu, Cardinal. See Duplessis, a 


Armandg 
Richmchd, Duke of. 
Tydoviec. 


“gee Stuart, ? | 





+ Ti 
, 
Riva [Prev. Sondrios Italy}: 
¥erig goes to inspect, 8; Span- 
iards wili.not give up, 17; 
Spaniards fortify,,29, 72. 
Riva, Giovanni da: 
to command against Engligh 


fleet, 273, 303, 354; Riche- 
, lieu demaifds, 310. 
Riviera. ~See Ribera. 
Riviere, Sieur de la. See Aligre. 
Rivoli [Prov. Torino, Italy], 180, 190, 
336. * . 
Ro, See Roe. « . 


Robustelli, Giacomo: . 
aspires to*rule alofie, 197; 
means t? attack Thurn, 232. 
Rochelle? La, and Rochellese [Char- 
ente Inférieure, France], 20, 
61, 175, 202, 215, 273, 279, 
294, 322, 412, 489, 541, 587, 
600, 603. 
(1626): Ron 
king orders moderation to, 
1; Soubise to go to help, 
. al7; ships eff, 31. 
English ships bound for, 
stized,, 39, 64; make 
* agreement when threa- 
tened by England, 52. 
French hope to make sure 
of, 54; French will use 
English ships against, 60 ; 
English fleet would 
guarantee, 63. 
Bickingham to put finish- 
ing touches to question, 
66; Londen ships to go 
to, 69. 
(1627) : 
designs.of Richelieu on, 77, 
91, 155, 190; Dutch fear 
English have abardoned, 
9@; FYench designs 
against, 99, 117, 125, 140. 
* Dutch will no? make stipu- 
lation against, 117; 
Engiish ships near, 122 ; 
English inclined to_rein- 
force, 125, 128. . ‘ 
French reassure, 134; de-‘ 
mand for hire of English 
ships agninst, 135, a 
French wish to guard 
against Dutch heipidg, 
149, 157; English mean 
to help, 159, 160, 180. 
blockaded more closely, 
* 159; EngFsh fishermen 
drowned near, 166. 
French have not force to 
blockade, 166; Council 
of State meetg abbut, 168. 
Louis asted English help 
against, 176; would nct 
receive English garrison, 
jor* _ 
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“Rochelle, La : (1627)—cont. 

Soubise to throw pelief into, 
199; stipplies for, 205; 
anerchants take goods to, 
216. ° * 
Frencf iticensed against, 
219; bing to intercept 
succour to, 231; want 
Fort St. Iouis de- 
molished, 234, 235, 
people want to admit Eng- 
« lish, 227 ; irge Chevreuse 
to negstiate accommoda- 
tion, 237, : 
“Richelieu expects to reduce. 
242; sévurity wanted 
that Richelieu “will not 
oppress, 287. 
arrests at, 246, 249, 251, 
256 ; Savignac and Bois- 
+ » lorée make mischief with, 
«256 ; reasonable, 257. 
may not welcome English, 
280 ; fleet makes straight 
f6r, 292, 295, 304, 319; 
English slain buried at, 
304. ,+ 2 
Spaniards enéourage ho 
Pot assistance, 203; oy 
cess in, 294; differences 
of opinion, “295, 

Rohan will risk all for, 298 ; 
Louis going to, 301 ; must 
be watched, 302. 

Saleo compared’ with, 306 ; 
English leave ten men-of- 
wér at, 308; cavalry 
sqour neighbourhood, 
316. 

receive wounded English, 
321; Spaniards wishsto 
remain free, 323; ‘ve- 
lieved arrengement with 
Buckingham, 325. 

sertd deputies to Louis, 325 ; 
siege ordered, 330, 336; 
siege of, 154, 
uckingham did not suc- 
coed in entering, ¢ 329 ; 
Charles does not wish to 
possess, 333. ‘ 

Frenclf take English ships 
to,, fraudulently, 337; 
expel Catholics. and 
occupy Coreglie, 339. 

France and England com- 
pete for support, 341; 
wiust remein ynited with, 
England, 342; reported 
declaration for English, 
345, 

a}l Buguenots will arm if 
Louis besieges, 346. 

‘Savoy has plans of,* 346; 
opinion of line of attack 
an 2492 


. 





Rochelle, Lar: (1627)—cont. 
Angouléme invests, 354; 
English do not get ex- 
~ pected help from, 357; 
Angouléme builds fort 
commanding port, ,362 ; 


swrounded by royal 
forces, 337. 7 a 

rEnglish not allowed to 
enter, 363; Bethune 
” says cauge of all mischief, 
367. 


Louis will ruin for loss of 
Ré, 370; recalled from 
Ré, tor défend city, 376. 

Richeljeu reluctant to begin 
siege, 380; Carleton 
believes Buckingham’s 
manifesto came from, 
384, 

Richelieu thinks of aceom- 
modation with, 997; 
Richelieu eager for siege, 
398 ; pope says must bi 
surrendered, 402. 5 

king wants to join army 
under, 404°; Richelieu 
dissuades king from going 
to, 411. 

Charles thinks of _ handing 
Ré over to, 407; Purit 
tans alarmed at peril of, 
420. fa, 

French, tHink relief of St. 
Marfin will cause fall, 
422; Bethune speaks of 
disloyalty, 425. 

Richelieu cannot conquer 
without fleets 426 ; 
English enter to help 
defence, 43].—n, 

Zoble thought to” be near, 
434; English fleet «may 
leave garrison in, 436. 

French consifier in their 
hands? 438; lack of 
money restricts opera- 
tions against, 439; hard 
eressed, 441; Savoy 
talks of siege, 442. 7 

Zorzi asks for news of, 450 ; 
Buckingham advises of 
withdrawal, 452 ;»Louis’s 
Le faith bout, 462; 

ound to appeal to 
* Charles, 4b3, PP" 

works about proceed sl&wly, 
466; building of mole, 
468,469, 481; chain of 
Targoni, 496, 510. 

proposal to sterm towers 
guarding port, 469 ; Eng- 
ish infantry put into, 
471; furnish Bucking- 
ham with supplies, 472, 


Rochelle, La: (1627)—cont. 

king will leave siege _to 
Angouléme and Targoni, 
475; Raglish sick and 
wounded sent to, 478. 

king means to prosecute 
"siege, 481,.495; parley- 
ing with kizg, 482 ;-Eng- 

: lish will try and relieve, 

n 486, 500, 501. 

division ix, 482 ;. discussion 
at Buckingham’s-depar- 
ture, 487; mayor nearly 
lets king in,*488. >. 

Spaniards encourage, 490 ; 
ships built to sink at, 
496;  Rnglish sending 
provisions to, 497, 498. 

Bettfune hopes for reduc- 
tion, 502; “Louis means 
to blockade, 603; Span- 
iards watch siege, 512. 

will not receive more Eng- 
lish, 506° English in- | 
fifience in declinad, 513 ; 
Ré disaster throws into 
arms of England, 514} 
515. 

English have to assist, 519 ; 
siege of makes reconcilia- 
tion difficult, 520, 534; 
Charles asked to send re- 
inforcements to in spring, 
522. | 

league “of, Lorraine with 
England, for} 525; plan 
to build mole at, 528, 529. 
French ready for peace 
with England if not in- 
eluded, 530; difficulties 
over victuals for, 531. 

hould trust to negotiation 

rather than arms, 532; 
Spaniards do not want 
fall, 539; Louis deter- 
mined to reduce, 540, 542, 
547, 7 : 

vacillation on sailing of 
English fleet, 620 ; Burgh 
suggested putting, sup- | 
plies in, 624. -> 

(4628) : 
Buckingham determined 
about, 543; reconcilia- 
“fon hopeless if French’ 
ingist about, 544, 

alarming reports by depu- 
ties about, 845; king 
oe oe 546; do 
Rot apply to Dutch 
assembly, 548. - 

Tutch look askance at pre- 
parations i 
Spsffish fleet not to help. 
against, 551 ; Guise helps 
hinckade 55? 


. 549 ; I 
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4 Rochelle, La: (162&—cond. & 
Louis tired of siége, 551; 
@ propgsal to build mole at, 

557; *slow progress of 
mole, 561. 
English, will not abandon, 
prepare relief for, 5&6, 
559; pproposed to send 
. treops to, 576, 585. 
Gefence left to nature, 561 ; 
Louis will not abandon, 
564, 576; difficulty of 
entering, 565. 
mole destroyed at, 565,566, 
586;, stockadg forced 
agaip, 589. - 
royal ship driven into, 566 ; 
will be taken before eyes 
of Dutch ambassadd?s, 
569; Danish ambassa- 
dors received at Paris 
Py e yey Englishe relief, 


Dutch preachers decleim 
against abandoning, 578 ; 
Danish ambassadors’, 
suggestion for, 579. 
dlockade of, 579; Louis 
deteymined to take, 580 ; 
‘Denbigh starting with 
relief for, 584, 586 ; relief 
for, 595. 
position hopeless, 588 ; 
Louis offers good terms 
to, 589 > Puritans would 
not consent to loss of, 
594. a 
queen ‘mother more in- 
terested than king in cap- 
ture, 598; French will 
not renounce, 602. 
uncertain if war will go on 
when los, 604; Channel 
reported difficult, 606. 
~ deputies to England, 471, 
472, 482, 521, 522, 531, 
532,545, 584. 
See also David; De- 
hinsse ; Vincent, 
mayor of. See Godefroy. 

Rochester, co. Kent : 

Buckingham going to about 
ships, 93; Buckingham &t, 
204.7 “4 

rock ‘crystal, 599n. 

Roe, Ro, Sir Thomas, English am- 
bassador to tke Porte, 132, 
203, 448, 576. _ ‘ 

Venetian” galley w take fiom 
Zante, 2; Bailo asks to re- 
monstrate with Caimecan, 
14; protests against re- 
appointment ci Cassin, 29." 

does not prevent help for Gabor, 
34, 35; may be offended witn 
Buckineham. 
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Roe, Sir Thomes—cont, of 
will order to get Turks to help 
Gabor, 44;, despeches , re- - 
ported, 75.* + 

ingists*on recall, sufficiently ,en- 
riched, 76 ; Contarini praises, 
91, 92; tres to get truth 
about peaes from Gabor’s 
agent, 103; orlered to-help 
Gabor, 121; asstirances of 
Caimecan to, 133. 

belieyes Gabor ipsincere about 
peace, 158; confidential re- 
lations with Bailo, 173, 260, 
299, 311, 535, 566. . 

not so sure of Gabor, 197, 260; 
means to have hand in Gabor 
business, 904 ; hopes of 
Gabor, 252, 253, 

arrangement with Césy about 
Mediterranean, 200 ; protests 
* abéut pirates, 221.4 

projects on return to England, 
a 222; Temonsirates about 
exclugion oo dragoman, 
252. * . gat 

tells Bailo of negetiations with 
Gabor, 263,” 262, 277; con- 
fidences with Bailo, 299, 300 ; 
helps Bailo, 348, ° 

esteem of Turkish ministers for, 
262; acts for Archbishop of 
Smyrna, 300, 348, 552. 

may find things changed on 
return, 212; speaks of mea- 
sures proposed against pirates, 

notes frém CGabor’s agent to, 
356; decree about consulage, 
371-373, 499, 505, 506 ; makes 
objection to® Mustafa Pasha, 
381. ~ 


Council s*pports action abut | 


consulage, 39f, 458, 498; 
agrees about Cottime, 399. 
retort fo complaints about de- 

predations ip Persian Gulf, 
400; reason for helping 
-_ Persia, 401. 


Turks complain to about’ Eng- . 


land not helping Gabor, 419; 
Venice thanks, 420. 


efforts to prevent peace with 


Emperor, 424," 440; tries to 
restrain English ship~ from 
plundering French, 441. 

says inealted by Jesuits, 466, 
467;_ tells Bailo of efforts 
again&t peac® 470, 4715 
Charles misinformed, by, 

~ about peace, 484. 

no hope of upsetting peace, 493 ; 
Grecks" print books under 
patronage of, 494; cannot 
get articles of peace, 611, 
586. 
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Roe, Sir Thomas—coné, 

. Bailo to protest to about priva- 
teers, 525; Bailo to tell of 
plan agaiast Gibraltar, 552. 

negotiations with Gabor’s re- 
presentatives, 566; remon-. 
stratese about treatrhert jof 
« Metaxt,, 5675 
tells, Bailo particulars gathered 
oyt Gabor, 580 # courtesy 
about privateers, 581, 582. 





eremy of Césy, 596; rage 

against Césy, 597; Gabor 

° decefvéd by, 607. . 

secretary of, 3Q0. 

| sesseey ++, Eleanor, Lady, wife of, 

+ 260. * : 

Rohan, Benjamin de, Baron of Sou- 
bise, 85." os 


- suggestbd as commander of 
London ships, 4 ; to prey upon 
‘French coasts, 17 ; * not 
thought of any more, 22. 
captfres* ship ‘under eyes of 
,loiras, 46¢ tikes prize to 
England, 47; sent for, to 
Court, 54, 616. ‘“ 

treating with Charles and Buck- 
ingham about RocheHe, 61, 
69; to go as adventurer on 
fleet, 98, 105. ae 4 

lodged and boarded by king in 
London, 118; ench sus- 
picion of, 134, 1393 fear of 
in France, 192. 

Charle$ makes general, 140; 
Moulins to watch, 148+ fre. 
quent conferences with Buck- 
ingham, 153, 159. 

English fleet to go in ‘name of, 
175, 238, 265; reported em- 
ployment, 185. #, 

to throw self into Rochelle, 199 ; 
knowledge of fleet, 225 ;* fre. 
quent consultations, 226. 

little credit with Huguenots, 
227, 231 ; “letters to Hugue- 
nots, 296. 

would like to open negotiations 
with Louis, 249; to inspect. 

* Aleet, 251; representations 
to England, 268. ne 

ships to reinforce English fleet, 
269; going with fleet, 280; 
directs everythif® 619. 

Buskingham angry with, 325, 
336 ; ill with fever, 325, 326; 
carnot enter Rochelle, $29; 
allowed to enter7,363. 

urges Rohan to help, 331; fleet is 
revenge of, 333; quarrel with 
Buckingham, 362390. 

opposes assault at St. Martin, 
472 ;° great Gwardige at Ré, 
480; unpopularity in Eng- 


GENERAL 


Rehan, Benjamin de—coné. 
Rochelle will not réceive, 506; 
long interview with king, 521. 
Contarini fears, advice, 532; 
fetched to jistify Bucking- 
ham’s action, 540. . 
encourages English hopes of 
~ ‘Huguenot risings618. + , 
seesse) Henry, Duke of : 
suspicion of, 139; St. D’ancard 
sees Buckingham ‘with pro- 
posals from, 159. 
confidential communications 
with, 199; may make terms | 
with king, 227; Huguenots 
do not trust,“239. © 
disturber mf Frence, 253 ;, can 
ut 10,000 men in field, 273 ; 
avoy tévertly supports, 295. 
Huguenots Idok to, 298; must 
be watched, 302; writes 
- conciliatory letter to Riche- 
lieu, 303. 
sent St. Blancaré tt ‘kindle 
flame, 321 ; no sign of coming 
out to help English, 325° 
Soubise urges to help, 331;< 
makes ‘trouble but can effect 
nothing, 335. 
decides to join English, 403; 
nething definite about under- 
standing with English, 439. 
abandoned by all, 452; all 
Huguenots do not accept as 
general, 475 ; need of support- 
ing, 514. Sia: te : 
stvled general of England, 564 ; 
Savoy promises help to, 618. 
mother of.- See Parthenay- 
Larcheveque, Catherine de. 
«+++, Maria de, Duchess of Chev- 
reusg,: 
Rohan goes to join in Lorraine, 
© 117; Montagu to visit, 153, 
158, 168. 
in disgrace, 188 ; may be al- 
lowed to» gd to Paris, 202; 
wants reconciliation with 
France, 220. | 
Richelieu’s outburst, against, i 
303; .has hand in mova of 
English, 386. : 
provoking war against France 
fpom every ‘quarter, 439; 
Monteru to confer with, 488 7 
papers of, on Montagu, 510, 
538, . 
fontagu’s intim: with will 
not help with Richelieu, 528 ; 
queen’ mother ‘promises to try 
for recall, 599. 
banisheg, 615, 617; intrigues 
wih ieee. Buckingham [|e 
and Louise617. + 
.+..+, Feéné II, Vicomte de, widow 
of, 87. 


+ 
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*Rohan—cont. a 4 
++.++.+., Duchess of. See Bethune, 

.~ _. Maagaret de. 
Roi, le. See Skips, names of. 


Rome, 19, 359,-464. ° 
news from, 289, 311, 364, 513, 
= 611. e 
despatches regeived at, 8; cor- 
~ respondence of English Catho- 
lics With, 28, 24; brief to 
Catholics from, 63, 
incentives, to Richelieu, 110; 
strong letters to from France, 
116. i ‘ 
Hyacinth’s papers “taken to, 
252 ; Savoy reproved at, 291 ; 


Scaglia does not want 
negotiations reported at, 
334. ° a 


general talk at of league between 
France: and Spain; 365, 437; 
pasheliow tries to win favour, 
66. = 
ecclesiastics of offer help against 
Huguenots, 394; English 
~ Cathalics and ishop of 
Chalcedon appeal to, 408. 
devotion of Irigh to, 430 ; French 
intimacy with, 463; atten? 
tion to successes of Austria, 
477. 
idea of citing to English mer- 
chants at Leghorn, 478; re- 
joicings in, about Ré, 502, 
503. ° 
promises of Richelieu to, 514; 
should consider Turks’ esteem 
for English; 597° 
missions sent fromsto England, 
623 ; Scaglia met with strong 
opposition “at, 624. 
7 Sala Regia : 
position of Venice in,378, 
8. Luigi, 502, 503. 
8. Peter’s, 501, 511. 
Vatican, 511. i 
despatches dated at, 
274, 326, 332, 357, 
368, 382, 394, 395, 
<414, 425, 430, 431, 
494, 502, 503, 512, 
540, 581,590, 608. 
Venetian instructions fo repre? 
sentatives at, 96, 109, 121, 
a 432, 156, 191, 393, 413. 
Roosendaal, Rosendal [Prov. North 
Brabant, Netherlands]: 
congress at, 248, 416. 
rope, cordega, 220. 
from Hamburg, 295 ; for French 
ships, 316; supplies from 
> Baltic, 531. 
Rosciabarito, La: | 
slain at Ré, 301. . = 
Rosencrantz, Pallas, Paller, Rosen- 
erandz, Rosegian, Rosegran, 


139, 252, 
358, 367, 
402, 403, 
452, 477, 
526, 529, 


136 

_ Rosencrantz, Pallas—coné. . 
Banish ambassador in Eng- 
land, 37, 66, 184, 241. _ 
:,thanks Charles: 5; 
‘secure advantage for Ger- 
many, 10; .tell¢ Contarini in- 

tentions, 23. © 
promises of- Charles to, 24; 


letter of imtroduction to 
Venetian ambassadors in 
France, 25. 
secret negotiations with Buck- 
itgham, 32; leaves for 
France, Scene with Charles, 
42.3 


enters Paris, 82; to return to 
England, 149; still at Paris,“ 
163; strange that should 
accept Huguerfot troops, 165. 

Richelieu thinks of passing on 

mediation to, 170; returns 

- to London, 183. . i 

objets-to disbanding of Vene- - 

tian troops, 185, 186 ; hastens 
departure of troops, 186. 
efforts to engage -' hurn, 194, 
230; going in Dutch ship, 
204; presont,,to- 207; de- 
parture, 215. 
at garter ceremony; 217; efforts 
to get money, 218; takes 
Venetian despatches, 224, 237. 
Rosendal. See Roosendaal. 
Roses, M., a German : 
grant of levy to, 3]. 
* Rosny, Marquis of. See Bethune, 
Maximilian de, 
Rosse, Hugli, of BSallamouchy : 
missior-to Brussels for exchange 
of prisoners, 78; to go with 
Father Advian, 255, 270; em- 
barks with prisoners, 277. 
Roté, Captain Bernardin : : 
announces coming of Mansfelt, 
38; brings word of-Mansfelt’s 
death, 58n. 
Rothlem, castle .of Margrave of 
Baden, 49.” 
Ratterdam [Prov, South Holland, 
Netherlands] : ? 
Carleton’s luggage sent to, 237. 
Rottigliero. See Eouthillier. 
“Rouen *[Seine” Inférieure, France] : 

- news from, 482? ‘ 
wants English goods seized, 31. ~ 
merchants of, call for peace with 

England, 134. 
eeseee, try to obtain restitution 
of English proptty, 176. - 
Rovetti, Giovanni Battista, purser of 

. , Donadoni : = 

deposition of, 413. i f 


Royan, Boién [Charente Inférieure,“ | 


France] : S = 
English may attempt, 227; 
English fleet sighted off, 294, 


wants. to + 
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Rubens, Peter Paul, 243, 329, 446. 
sells pictures to Buckingham, 
100; overtures to Gerbier for 
@ peace, 141, 142, 144, 160, 
169, 617, 620. ; 
overtures to be presented to 
Charles, 145; to negotiate 
- *accomamodgtion betwéen 
England and Spain, 231. 
afHague, 307; goewto camp to, 
‘see Orarmge, 317; conference 
« with Gerbier, 323. 
Infante sends to Holland, 358, 
- 3645" goes back to Antwerp 
for credentials, 377. 
* goes to Déift“to moet Carleton, 
- 416; Joachim‘shows suspicion 
of negotiations, 424, 
Rucani, Demetrio, "Farmer of the 
Customs at Zante : 
represents frauds on customss 
2 171; in hiding, 271. -, 
considered worthy for increasing 
duties, 319. 

Rusdorf, Rustorff, Rustot, Johann, 
” Bohemian agent in England : 
confidential relations with Con- 

tarini, 51; writes to Palatine 
about Wyche, 76; Palatine 
sends Saxony’s proposals to, 

79. a 

knows truth about alleged 
a Venetian promise of diversion, 
84 ;. Palatine recafis, 101, 122. 
recovers blartk sheet, 105; de- 
pacture' delayed because of~ 
present, 119. 2 > ~ 
Nethersole may replace, 134 ; 
danger of influence in Nether~ 
lands, 146; expected at 
Hague, 150; disgust with 
England, 152. 

views about Carleton’s mission, 
164; criticises English g>vern- 
ment, 169, 170, - 

intercepted letters of, against 
England,178; Palatine thinks 
of sending to Germany, 191. 

returns to Hague, 343; instruc- 
tions for arranged by Carleton 

- and Orange, 368, 


) 


+ 
leaving Hamburg with An- 
struther, 458 ; back at Hague, 

ig 469. © : 


“Rutland, Earl of. xe Manners. 
Ruzini, Domenico, Podesta of Bres- 
cia: 
desoatches, 211, 212. 8 
rye, 330. 
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1 St. Bonnet, John de—sconé, 


st 


Sables_.d’Olonne, les, Sabladona, 
> “Sabladolona [Veridée, France]: 
provides fifté&n ships for king, 


7 339, 359. a 
“Sacchetti, Sacheti, <-, pazal“nauncio 
in Spain, &. . 


ready to help peace with Eng- 
land for Tako of. Catholice, 


> a 


Sackville, Edward, Barl of Dorset» | 


takes Danish ambassadors to | 


see queen, 374, 
sacraments, bosk on, 218. 
Saida, Emir of, 552. . < 
-Ssailors, mariners, seamen : 
riots in London, 55, 119~ 125, 


~ 607; receive part arrears, 63. |, 


Spaniards propose ,exchange of 
prisoners, 61, 621. 

detained at Bordeaux, 68,617 ; 
desert from fleet, 148, 204; 
shortage of, 194, 195, 205, 575, 
606. : 


exchahge of, with Dunkirk, 241, 
278 ; suffer from quarrel with 
France, 248; left unpaid, 
251, 607. 9 

Buckieggham hopes to win* 
popularity with, 322 ; appear- 
ing riotously # London, after 
Ré, 498. +. 

numbers perish in storm, and 
fall sick, 531; English, 
drowned in storm, 557. 

discontent at arrears of pay, 
559; privateering causes 
deatfh of for navy, 582. 

inducements held out to, in 
Flanders, 575 ; money wanted 
to pay, 601. 

attack on Buchingham’s house, 
607. 

St. Blancart, Samblancart, Blancard, + 
Gautier, gentleman of Rohan: 
. treats with Buckingnam_ and 
Soubis6, 153, 159, 175, ° ~ 
in fight at Ré, 303; slain at Ré, 
3 :f 


a 





e 


report to king on position, 301; 
sewrity, 302 ae Angouléme 
cannot sari help to, 316... 

asks Buckingham’s ler-ve to bury 

* dead, 321; a good captain, 
324; vigorous defence, 330 

said to be ready to surrender, 

- 339; sends man to murder 
Buckingham, 341, 377, 421. 

hopeless message of, 364, 365; 
near end of resources, 380, 
387, 450. £ 

supposed move for reconcilia- 
tion, 393; reported relief, 
399 ; reported surrender, 403, ‘ 

sends to Court about surrender, 
404; made overtures for 
peace, 416, —~ 

English take ship of, at Texel, 
es reports seudition Ke 

ing, 417, 421; king's seply 
to, 1, 422, 4) ~ 2 

lights fires to show relief arrived, 

422, 428; death reported, 

* 431 ;.narrow escupe, 438, 

sudden sortie of, 466; final 
trial of streagth with Buck- 
icgham, 467, 491; letters td 
Court; 480. 

made Marshal of France and 
governor of Xaintonge and 
Angouléme, 496, 497; king 
pays debts, 497. 

accusations against for conduct 
at Ré, 553. ‘ 

ship of. See Ships, St. Esprit, 


«++.+., Simon de, Sieur de la Forest, - 


La Fore, brother of Toyras : 


slain at Ré, 301, 303. 





» Sciambont, Sciambonetto, 
—, 465. 
“reports entry of relief at R6,451. 





St. Claude. Se2 Ships, names of. 
St. Denis [Seine, France}: 


Danish ambassadors &t, 570. 


St. Esprit. See Ships, names of. 
St. Gall, San Gallo [Canton St. Gall, 


Switzerland] : x 
Savoy deceives merchants of, 
386. 


St. George. See Ships, names of. 
St. Germain en Laye {Seine et Oise;~ 


France], £5, 67. 


21. 2 i _ 
St. Bonnat, Fade de, Bishop of* |- St. Giovanni Evangelista. See Ships, 


Nimet: 4 
entertains Ashburnham, * 393 ; 
Cwrites of king’s opinion of 

English fleet, 423. 

St. Bonnet, Jdkn de, Scur de Toyras, 

M. de Tours, Toiras, Toras, 

Tharag, governor of Ré and 


Olérori, 303, 412, 473, 620. q 


names of. 


St. Hal, Baron of : 


slain at. Ré, 301. 


St. Jean deeLut [Bassem Pyrenées, 


France] : 
ships stranded at, 125. 


St. Jehn, Oliver, Viscount Grandigon: 


at Council about Icttess, 605. 


Huguenots cepture ship under _., St. Lary, Roger de, Duke of Belle- 
Os a 


eyes of, 46; brothers slain 
at Ré, 301, 303, 


Wt. 8284. 


garde: 
sent to treat with Rochellese, 469. 
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~ St. Leger, fr William, sergeant 


yhajor : 
new regiment of guarl|s in name 
. of, 62. we 
St. Louis [Charente Inférieure, 


France], fort, 442. 

governor of to show moderation 
to Rochelle, 1; English may 
attempt, 227. + t 

Rochellese want ‘demolished, 
234, 387, 397; Buckingham 
to destroy, 28), 317; troops 
sent to, 298 ; English advance 
to, 302. * 

English requize demolition, 371 ; 
English mean to rase, 428; 
“munitions on St. Esprit for’ 

use at, 437% 

Monsieur not allowed to enter, 
454; English will not insist 
aboat, 547. 

St. Male [Tle et Vilaine. France]: — , 

Enghsntake ships in, 235 ; fleet - 
reported at, 291. 

refuseg to provide ships for king, ui 


339 privateers frofi, in 
channel, 351. a 
French ships at, 598. 
“St. Maria delle Grazie. See Ships, 
names of. 7 
St. Maria del Rosarjo. See Ships, 


namesof. Madonnadel Rosario. 
St. Martin, ile de Ré [Charente In- 
férieure, France], 479, 494, 

English talk of takjng, 215 ; plot 
discovered at, 270. 

English besiege, 316, 321, 324, 
328, 376% 514, 620, 621; 
partéal relief, 324, 346, 380, 
383, 387, 393, 397, 402, 403, 
411, 429, %50, 452. 

Buckingham decides to r¢duce 

© by huager, 330, 335; news of 
at Turin, 336; failure of 
Poitou nobles to relieve, 339 ; 
weil provided and garrisoned, 
341; short of food and muni- 
tions, 346, 354. 

Savoy criticises defences, 347; 7 
capture becoming mere diffi- 
cult, 350, 374. 

money offered for relief, 354; 
reportéd surrender, 362, 403, 
411, 427; fall imminent, 364, 
380; favourable reports, in- 
Paris, 365; relief of, 420, 
424, 431, 438, 442 ; account of 
relief, 443. a: 

news‘of at Tufin, 649; can orly 
be taken by siege, 376; great 
distress, 382, 450; doubt 

- about relief, 388, . * 





Bethure .anxious about, 394 F 
Buckingham cannot go with-.. 
“out taking, 395; in extremis, 
808. 399 427. 
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St. Martin—cont, 

Ashburnham goes about surren- 
der, 4Q4; Charles will not 
listen tg peace till taken, 407, 
434, 

English miss success at by over 
cautign, 411, 412; Richelieu 

~ © promgses to_relieve, 417. 7 

English do Yfiot expeet much 
fom attack on, 433; Marini « 
tedfs wild fall, 425; Holland* 

. ean garrison, 428. 

doubts of capture in England, 

« 43065 ‘French think siege over, 
438; Buckingham sees cap- 
e ture hop#legs, 439, 453. 
-Buckinghgm’s final attack on, 
466, 471, 480, 491, 497 ; efforts 
for reKef, 468¢ 491; Louis 
a enmobles garrison, 475. 

great hurt to Louis if surrenders, 

« 476. « 

English thought reduced t6 last 
extremity, 502. 

Buckingham, would have taken 

* if assisted, 519; Richetieu 
takes all credit for relief, 553. 

Spaniards found siege raised, 
596 ; news of defeat gt Rome, 
608; Charles hopeful of 
winning, 623 ; Burg! advised 
against siege of, 624. : 

St. Peter. See’Ships, names of. 
St. Seurin, Baron of.*sSee Motte 
Fouqué, * 


St. Simon, Cfrus Antoine de, Mar-e 
i quis of Cougtaumer, Cor- 
tumer : 


Richelieu negotiates with, 397.« 
+++..., Claude de, M. dk San Stciu- 
mon : 
attributes all misepief to Buck- 
ingham, 511; to settle 
differences with Savoy, 551. 
St. Valery [Somme, France], 273... 
St. Vincent [Prov. Algarve, Portu- 
gal], Cape, 28. 
Salee [Morocco] : 
delegates from to England, 292, 
306. 
Seligbusts Earl of. See Cecil, Wil- 
liam. 
Salmatoris : 


- Scaglia writes to, 284, 285; 
6 


French wait ta seo if Scaglia 
a. Will send for, 331. 
Salodia. See Briaficon, M. de, Sieur 
do la Saludie. 7 
salt, 330. * 
at St. Martin, 275; tax on, in 
France, 294; monopoly of, 
350; Buckingham hopes to 
profit from, 419. 
Frerich tradein, 549 ; suggested. 
monopoly in England for 
rrisine monev. 559. 
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salt fish, 439, 440. ‘Santa Maura, island, Greece, 409 
regulation of trade at Venice, 17, ij 412. 
26, 27; trade in, in Frart&e, , Santandgr [Proy. Vizcaya, Spain): 
322 ; Leghorn,,convenier& port * strength ef Spanish fleet at, 380. 
for to trad@ in Spain, 432; | Santarelli, Jesuit : 
Dutch and English trade in boék edndeynned, 110n. 
, depends on Frepch salt, 560; ° Ganton: 
taken to Villefranche,e579. rebel agains Sultan of Morocco, 
salt fishmongersart of, at Venice, « 306. © 
16917, 26, 27. ee sappers, fér fleet, 268. 
* salt pans of Brouage, 322, &1. Sapphire. See Ships, names of. 
of Oléron, 341, 621. * ; | sardines, 27. 
saltpetre : Sardini, Sardégni, Viscourft of : 
«_ from East Indies} 43. . letters of, setzed on Montagu, 
Saludie, Baron dee la, M. dell& e 526. e Se 
Salodia. "See Brigncon, Louis Sarmiento, Don, Diego de, d’Acuna 
de. a fs e Count of Gondomar :* 
Saluzzo [Prov. Coni, Italy], 284. insidious enemy of England, 
Salvetti, Arrevigo, agent of Tuscany 10; Tailor spy on, 32. 


in Englarfdl : . < | Sarnuta, 272. 
informs king of marriage and | satin, 272. ry : 
asks restitution of egoods «| Saugeon, faughin, M., gerftlerean of 





seized, 161; against English “, the king’s c! Or : 
fleet going to Nfediterranean, brings news from front, 487. 
278 ; eforwards Montagu’s +! Saumur [Maine et Loire, France]: 
: memorial, 293n. | *Louis gt, 421. 
Salviati, Florentine merchant, 204. | Savignac, — ¢ 
Samblancart® See St. Blancart. sent $0 ‘Lowey, 256. 
Sampsgn. See Ships, names of. | Saville, Sir Henyy, father-in-law 
Samuel. See Ships, names of. Carleton, 206n. 
Sancy, Sansi, Father : ++eeee, Sir JQhn, Comptroller of the 
. Touts speaks to about Bassom- Household : 
ierre’s arraitgement, 92, at Council about letters, 605. 
San Galle*® See St. Gail. - Savoy: 171, 357, 446. 
San Giorgio, Coufit Guido, ambassa- alleged promise # help Baden, 5, 
dor of Savoy%at Reme, 381. 7, 19, 44, 51, 133; Catholic 
dges no} believe in league be- league aimed against, 108; 
tween France and Spain, 357 ; help to Batlen, 189. 
speaks to pope about this Scagha to go to, 490; quarrel 
league, 366. with France, 198; relations 
attends Te Deum to celebrate with Lorgaine, 220; Spain 
Ré, 503, may not accept mediation, 
San Lucfr do Barrameda [Prov. 233. e . 
Seville, Spain] : excepted ffom English privateer- 
< treasure fleet reaches, 27. ing, 269; suggested league 
San Michiel, M. de: with England dhd Venice, 
takes present®*to Queen Hen- 282; Angouléme related to, 
rietta, 599. 285. e 
San Nicolo di Leumona, Cerigo, ¢ Messia treats about, 358 ; Messia 
Greece, 536. s ssays nothing about, 357; 
Sansac, M. de: e English attack prevents 
getg intd Ré with relief, 423. France Helping, 401: 
San Salvador, Bahia, La Baya, English goods éxempt from afl 
Brazil : ° . taxes ing504 ; French susgegt 
Spanish feet at, 134. al éntrigues of Venice with, 509. 
San Saurino. See Motte Zouqué, secretary of, in Paris, 304. 
Baron of St. Seurin. Venetian instructiqns to repre- 
San Sciumon. See Se Simpn. sentatives in, 14,51, 59, 71,° 
San Sebastian [Basg' ie Provinces, 81, 688,e213, 3559 365. * 
Spaifp: relations not good with France, . 
fleot leaves against Ireland, 66. > England or Spain, 5133, St. 
Sansi. See Sancy. fi * Simon to settle difiprénces 
San Sourino, Surin. See Motte « with, 551. a 
Fouqué. « . House of : 
Santa Cro%e, Marquisof. See Bazan, © * Venice. helps “Maftua tc 


Algnso de, 7 detriment of | relations 
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Savoy, House af—coni. . cits 
“ with, 379; rivalry with 
Mantua, 587. « < 
Dukeof. See Chazles Emanuel I. 
princes of. See*Maurice, Car- 
dinal ; Tomaso ;*Vittorio, 


Scxe-Weimar, Duke of. See John 
Ernest. = 
Saxony: : 4 
Elector of. See John George. 


Circle of Lower: 

Tilly offers to withdraw 

“ from, 63; doing duty, 
73; question of Tilly’s 
= withdrawal from, 79, 91.. 
Denmark feels confined in, 

7 308. 

Scaglia, Alessandro Cesare, Abbot, 
Savoyard ambassador in 
France, 125, 281, 297, 298, 
453. ¢ 

dukeé inclined to recall, 37; will 
arrange for Buckingham’s 
visit, 54; Buckingham 
praises, 92. 

idea of going to Brusselsy 72, 
108, 113; reasoy of Richelieu’s 
affection fox, $8 ;« Richelieu 
means to rujn, 91, 95. 

too much in confidcnce of Eng- 
land, 112; Gerbier brings 
letters to, 115; French sus- 
pect as go between England 
and Spain, 116. 

writes hopefully of Buckingham 
going to France, 122; wishes 
to intervene in reconciliation 
of France nd England, 127. 

France may resume negotiations 
through, 129 ; Richelieu hopes 
to work tkrough, 135, 139; 
French ask for intervention, 

-140. 

will lock after“own interests, 
145; suggests conference. be- 
tweén Richelieu and Bucking- 
ham, 148, 

diffesences with England accom- 
modated through, 155 ; Riche- 
lieu caresses, 156. a 

will instruct Montagu about 
going to Piedmont, 158; 
Montagu may treat with about 
Spanish overtures, 166 ; start- 
ing for Brussels, 168, 180; 
letter to Morosini, 170. 

French. say fomented quarrel 
with England, 181; remains 
at Paris, 187;«. writes to 
Morosini, 189. 

_itinerary of, 190; bias against | 
France, 195; share in “Mon-- 
tagu’s proceedings, 196, 199. A 

visit to Brubsels, 206 ; suspected 
intrigues, 207; leaves for 
Flanders, 211, 223. 2 | 








os 
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Scaglia, Alessandro Cesare—coni. 

Carletor may have understand- 
ing with, 229, 242; will try 

“to separate Dutch from 
French, £34. 

Gerbier sent to meet, 231; asks 
passport to Netherlands, 233 ; 

- going,to Holland and Erg- 
land, 236, 246. 

to¢delay Dutch treaty with 
france, 227; arrival in Flan- * 
ders annoupced, 241; at 
Hague, 248, 

treats for truce between Spain 
and Deitch, 243; suspicion 
of negotietions, 253; France 

~ does no}, trust, 285. 

Carleton working with, 255, 
269; canfidentiel intercourse 
witheCarleton, 286, 308. 

how Soranzo to treat, 256;- 

© Soranzo to be reserved with, 
302, 328. 7 

proosedings contradictory, 258 ; - 
awaiting commissions, 263; 

~ goes to Utrecht, 275. 

probable object of visit to Eng- 
land, 264; to go to England, 
274; probable coyrse of 
action, 276. 

Venice reserved about 
ments, 277; 
watch, 2&9, 314. 

letter to Salmatoris? %84, 285 ; 
remarks orf Dutch interposi- 
tion, 287; negotiations at 
Hague, 294, 301, © 

working for Savoy’s arbitration, 
290; Montagu to concert, 
measures with, 296; ship to 
fetch to England, 304. 


w 


move- 
Contarini to 


e 


confers with Rubens, 307 ; 
mystery of occupation at 
Hague, 307, 308; Soranzo 


keeps under observation, 329., 

animosity against France, 316 ; 
Vittorio %o«stop going to 
England, 317, 320. 

imbues Montagu with principles, 
317; treats with leading 

a .ministers at Hague, 318. . - 

surprise at not appearing in 
England, 322 ; French wait to 
see if Sends for Salmatoris, 
331. Q 

French suspicious 01, 332 ; to go 
“with Carletort fo see Orange, 
334; svants to stop alf arbi- 
tration but Sayoy’s, 342. 

Moretta fuay tak$"place of, in 
England, 345; may help ad- 
just accommodation between 
Spain and Dutch, 352. 

Bethune complains of, 358; 
French object to léng stay in 
Netherlands, 364. 


Scaglia, Alessandro Cesire—cont. 
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expected departare for Englafid, 5 
358 ; Frenck avould not listen 
to, 363. 

Espesses speaks highly of, 368 ; 

+ letters of cralence reach, 
likely togwait efor Pueking- 
ham’s retutn, 369. 

handein hand with Eyfgish over 
negotiation#with Spain, 377 ; 
Blainville would noé visit 
first, 378. 

Moretta has lett& from abou 
Ré, 380; sfowed Soranzo 


paper omtagu. left with 4 


Savoy,*383. « . 
doubtful about journey to Eng- 
land,*385,; whiting for wihd 
to cross, 405. ° . 
going to upset work of Danish 
ambassadors, 391 ; ann®unces ¢ 
going to England, 395; aware ¢| 
of difficulties besore‘him, 456 ; 
may nfakegtrouble, #15, 
disbelieves renewal of Franco- 
Dutch, alliance, 405; de# 
nounces Dutch _ behaviour 
bout alliance with France, 
414, 
Rufpns and Gerbier treat under 
auspices of,,424; to go to 
England to’ have hand jn 
peace, 426) 431.. 
goes with idea gf forcing France 
to adjustment, 428° arrivegat 
+ Cuntewbury, 436 ; left Hague, 
437. 
English and Dutch remonstrate 
with about treatment of Pro- 
restants in Val di Lucerna, 
44) 
Carleton says will be welcome in 
° England, 444; reception in 
Londog, Carlisle visits, 445. 
supposed objects of visit, 446; 
Contarint will watch, 436, 447. 
Carleton criticises, 457; ques- 
tion of Contarini’s treatment * 
of, 465; French suspicions of, 
489. : a 

urges Villefranche affair, 473, 
498, 522: general remarks on 
mediation, 473; Savo eager 
to semi to England, “77. 

likely to hgve instructiogs about 
peace, 479, 495; defends 
Montagu, 484 cerrespon- 
dengagwith French priest, 490; 
letter of, 491. 

tries to curry favour with Buck- ¢ 





ei ec Tage 


inghem, 499 ; correspondence an 


‘with Carleton, 507, . 
Charjes and*Buckingham think 


i Scaglia, Alessendro Cesare—cont. 


effofts to get Carlisle appointed 
for Pi€dmont, 520; wants 
peace fegotiation$ at Turin, 
521, 531le 

Contarini warns Zorzi abofit, 
523 ; letters to, seized on Mon- 

* tagu, 826; urges peace, 533. 

seconds English efforts to oust 
Richelieu, 534 ; Soranzo fears 
offices, 535; Berplle taxes 
with perfidy, 538, ‘ 

reports English feejing against 
peace, 544; allowed to fre- 
quent Court familiarly, 545" 

Danish ambassadors ‘affront, 
546; repofts negotiations for 
armistice, 553, 562. igs 

wants English merchants ordered 
to Villefranche, 559; peace 
negetiations to be aonducted 
by, 562. vee 

in disgrace with Buckingham for 
helping Viscountess Purbeck, 
565m 


bad offiees against France in 
Er@lagd, 667; Mantua mar- 
riage passed through hanfs 
of, 584. 

grudge against Richelieu, 617, 
624; achievement in Eng- 
land, 617; Carleton’s mission 
suits plans, 619. 

Buckingham ‘alues advices, 
624; missions at Brussels, in 
Netherlands nd England, 
624, 625;" wants to injure 
France, 625. * 


+++++-, Augusto Manfredo, Count of 


y Verua, 188, 361. e 
e thinks Richelieu’s affection in- 
terested, 88; et Rivolt, 190; 
lodges Montagu, 198. 
says: Richelieu wijl come to 
terms, 334; considers English 
stronger {han combined fleets, 
335. ° 
remonstrates with Marini about 
“seizure of ships, 336 ; does not 
believe jn league between 
France and Spain, 346. 
meots and entertains Montagh, 
348; atrival st Turin, 2; 
‘ells Padavin news from 
France, 369, 370, 386. 
speaks about regonciliation,, 
396% believes peace proposals 
farefdv@hced, 40%. 
letters of, seized on Montagu, 
526, 540; enquires sbout 
Venetian ambassaders for 
reconciliatiop, £41.° 
dees not believe Venice will try 


highly of, 513; Contarini | « to stop development of Eng- 
i | 
t 


syspects of intrigue against 
Venice. 516. 517. 


lish trade in Mediterranean, 
reQ . 
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Scaramelli, Moderante, Veneta 
secretary in,Fnglané: = - 
Watson became interpreter foR, 
35. H 
Sgarnafissi, Scarnafiggi, Count “of. 
See Ponte, Gio. Francesco. 
scavezzoni : 
Venetian duty on’reduced; 36. 


Scenese. See Charnassé, Hercules, 
Baron of. 
Schenardi- il: , 


attempts to assassinate, 538. 
Schlick, Sligh, Heinrich, Count of: 
Gabey takes firisoner, 20, 29; 
general against hostes imperii, 


571; goes to see emperor 
about atiacking Venice, 
586. 





Schomberg, Sciombergh, Henry de, | 
, Corfe of Nanteuil, Marshal of | 
" France : 


advodates peace with England, h 


168; new guns tried before, | 
242 ; sells English troops to 
Dutch, 337. cal 
proposal to facilitrte union with 
Spain, 35%; inductd king to 
. move against Roghelle, 397. 
to command relief for Ré, 450, 
466, 478, 479; -crosses to Ré 
and expels English, 467, 480, 
481, 491, 
utterly Spanish, 460, 464 ; made 
governo? of Britenny, 497; a | 
device of Richelieu, 510, H 
implacable enemy of Huguenots, | 
509; Richelieu’s jealousy of, 
522 ; “ill feeling with Marillac, 
527. 
accnsed of slé&kness about Ré, | 
553 ; obedient slave; of 
- Jesuits 556: away from 
Paris, 601. 
Schwartzenberg, Suarzembergh, 
Sualzenburgh, Suarzemburgh, 
Count George Ludwig von : 
negotiates with Hamburg to | 
- fit out fleet, 448, 454; An- 
struther treats with! 593; | 
intimates Anstruther must : 
leave Hgmburg, 598, 601. i 
Scialot “[? Chatou, Seine et- Oise, | 
ce France}: 4 
Richelieu at, 256, 258. * ew 
Sciambonet. See St. Bonnet. ~ 4 
, Sciapes. Sce Aumont, Jacques d’, | 
és Baron of Chappes= H 
Sciausenon: See Cflaust-nans. 
Scilly Islands, Sciegli, Sorles : : 
-Dunkirkers satd to have occu- ms 
“pied, 62, 66, 80, 94, 102 ? Bis-* A 
cay shallops sent to, 62; 
Spaniards meditate attack on, a 
105; Dunkirkers reported at, 
506. 


Pe ene, ne 
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Scjos, island’in Aegean : 
news from; §36. 
 Seopo, ? Zante,: 409. 
Scotland and Scots, 23, 66, 160, 237, 
238, 292. 
fear of trouble in, 10, 1}, 24; 
- éxpected to defend privileges, 
12; trouble in, quieted, 41, 





levies. for Denmark, 16, 28, 33, 
42, 43, 52, 5&, 70, 79, 87, 114, 
131, 148, 149, 163, 182, 186, 

320. 

a French rélease, wine ships of, 

76, 107; "dissatisfaction, 76, 
77, ~ 
commissioners sent from, with 
complaifits, .718;> introduced 

- to kfhg, 86; other commis- 

sioners on road, 87, 
sitisfaction to, 102. - 
levies for Sweden, 70, 130.” 

arlfament of, 87. 
isMops of, to-see “king, 102, 107, 


13}. 
levies for Dutch, J26. 
contribution for — concession 


about church property, 119. 

king allows to seize vessels with 
French goods, 148 3,"Denbigh 
goes to, }61. 

.~ Danish ships seized in, 207; old 
alliance with Frarice, 219; 
Seton imprisoned in, 270. 

- in service 6f Denmark, 309. 

gentleman of, author df «ncom- 
ium on Venice, presented in 
Collegio, 338, 381. 

reinforcements for Ré? 341, 347, 
420, 448; mutiny, 430. 

Richelieu wants Spariards of to 
make diversion in, 406 ; Dutch 
pursued Spanish ships to} 415. 


secret intelligence of French in,+ 


462; Depmark warns levies 
not to go “to Elbe, 474. 

returned from Ré, to garrison 
Isle of Wight, 497; threat to 
inteoduce troops ‘into Eng- 
~ land, 607: - 

Chalcedon claims to be ordinary 
of, 610; contrast between 
treatment of by James and 
Charles, 615 ; Selliers of, with 
cRé fleet, 619... - 

Chancellor of. See Hay, Sir 
George. 

Lord Tregsurer of:,.See Erskine, 
John, Earl of Mar. 

Scott, Captain : 


e 


as 


Venice disbands company, 162 ; 


writes to Contarini about Ré 
opérations, 376. 
sculpture : 


Rubens goes 
nheest 87 


to Amsterdam 


° 
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Scutari [Asia Minor], 260. 
seamen. See sailorsy 
Seaton. See Seton, 


Sebenico, Bishop of See Querini. 


secretaries. See ambassadors. 
Secrejary of State : 
* England. eee Coke, Six John ; 
Conway, Edward, Lord. 
Franee. See Bouthillje? ¢ Phelip- 
peaux. ° 
Securo, Agesilaa, English’ copsul at 
Zante, 272. 
+ defrauds Venet&m customs, 
171. ie 


Seine, River, Fr&nge : . 


ships coll$cted jn, 230; tsial of 
guns on, 242, 
Seithon. Ste®eton.« . 
Serbelloni, CerV¥elloni, Count, am- 
bassador of Don Gonzales: 
ebjects to Nevers’ suctession 
to Mantua, 538, 
sergeant major. See §t. Iseger. 
sermon of Sibthorpe, on Apostolical 
‘ Obedience, 305, 314. 
Serrant, count of. See Bautru. 
Sessa, Duche§s of, 344. 
Seton, Sethon, Seaton, Seithon, Cap- 
tain John: 
may, be sent to England, 202 ; 
leaving Paris, 220; arrives in 
England, 22%; orders of, 239 ; 
imprisoned, 270,271. . 
Seville [Prov. Afidg usa, Spain]: 
news from, 13 Ls 
galleonsef, 34, 66. 
Real to remain off, 64. 
English merchants at, 
treated, 78. 
goods from exempted from 
dyties at Venice, 409. 
Shetland Islands : 
ereported landing of Dunkirkers 


well 


in, 381 ; Dunkirkers leave 
with booty, 377. 
ships : .* 
Richelieu collecting, 1a; 


Richelieu cannot arm, 163. 
built for France in Normandy, 
331. . . 
oveners try to evade service, 129 ; 

victuals insufficient for, 130 ; 
prizes giving Sut, 269. . 
builders. $f, from Provence ait 
Italy, aj, Lubeck, 574 ° 
material for building, importance 
* of Baltic for, 5p), 5a. 
English « * 
af Willefranche, 418, 452, 
568. 
an, Mediterranean, to prey 
on French, 440. 
at Legkmrn, 590° 
Wrecked in storm, 531, 557, 
566, 580. 
trading at Dunkirk, 576. 


cee 
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ships, English—cont. 


. 
e 


ecost more to hire than 
Venetian, 580. 
hostitities agaist Venice, 


Conyay’s assurances, 
581. ”~ 
survey eof all, in Thames, 

606. 


fitted ‘out by London, 4. 
some to join Dutch fleet, 
23; detained in port, 
30; ordered to Downs, 
61; té go to Spain’ 64 ; 
put tasea, 697 98; return 
for lack of victuals, 105 | 
Buckingham seletts, 125. 

lent to Franee, 122. 

French want to bind Dutclrto 
contribute, 152; French 
want to hire fromaDutch, 383. 

built for France by Dutch, 45, 
60, 61, 149, 1794218, 329, 339, 
346, 348, 358, 359, 364, 396, 
399, 405, 408, 4]7, 468, 481; 
598q, - 

Lopez ag Hague for Richelieu 
abeut, 586. 

recalled ‘trqn Elbe, 407; 
tendéd to guard coast, 408. + 

seizure qf, 4, 8, 19, 28, 39, 54, 
70, 77, 92, 111, 132, 136, 153, 
157, 350, 384, 615, 617. 

Bassompierre’s negotiations 
aboug, 10, 1a 21, 40, 60; 
negotiations with France 
over, 53, 66, 86, 97, 99, 104. 

Dutch object to, 65, 70, 79, 
159, 237, 269, 951; Joachim 
unsuccessful about, 150; 
Catz treaés about, 254, 190, 
306, 318. 

ready in Spain, 187. 

Spanish treasure. 
plate fleet of. 

for troops, 160. 

Venetians wish to hire English, 
158; Enflish hired by Vene- 
tians, 441;  restrictiong on 

* Venetians hiring, 580. ‘ 

Venice against Western, taking 
wheat frém Turkish state, 421. 

gescription of * ° ° 

bissa@ine zakre, 388. 
* carracks, 121, 125. 
flyboats, 443. 
pataches, 88n, 331. 
* pinnaces, 399,"402, 415n7 
ett l™® 422, 448, 468. * 
saetta, 412. 
shallops, 62, 70, 86, 88, 399. 
tartana, 409, 536. 
names of : ee 
Admiral, 179. , 
Adventure, 415n. * 
Amita, 273. 
« Assuranee, 415n. 


See Spain, 


on 
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ships, nafnes of—coné. 
Bonaventure, 5311 
Charles, 13. = 
Convertive, £15n. 
Donadoni,,410° 413. 
Doria, 399. 
Dragon, Creat Dragon, 409, 
412, 465. 
Esperance,, Speranza, ” 439, 
53in. 
Giona, 277. 
Great Dragon. See Dragon. 
Great James, 13. 
diliadagnata, 158. 
Happy Entrance, 415n. 
Hart, 13. 
John and James, 418, 
Jonas, 13. 2 
Jonathan, 88n. 
Madonna del Rosario, Sta. 
Maria del Rosario, 410, 
* 423, 
Margarita, See Pearl. 
Mary Rose, 415n. 
Neptune, 158. - 
Pearl, Margagita, 560. 
Pesce Brun, 4230 536, 
Prudence,,.355, 371. 
Queen, 179. * 
Rainbow, 531. 
le Roi, il Re, 405, 515. 
St. Claude, 415n, 
St. Esprit, 415, 423, 427, 
436> 437, 583, 555, 622. 
St. George, 415n, 505. 
St. Giovanni Evangelista, 
453, 
St. Maria delle Grazie, 412. 
St. Maria del Rosario, See 
. . Madonna del Rosario, 
St. Peter of Havre, 16276, 
Sampson, In. 
Samuel, 81. 
Sapphire, 371, 
Speranza. See Esperance. 
Standard, 273. 
Stella Doréta, 505. 
Sweepstake, 247n. 
Talbot, 355, 371. 
Thomas, 355. 
Triumph, 204, 268n. 
William and John, 117. 
skins, royal. ,See navy. 
Sibthorpe, Dr. Robert, 
Brackley : 
sermon, on Apostolical Obedi- 
ence, 305, 314. e 
Sicily, islané of: © « 
English ships no longer frequent, 
222; Legh 
franche for trade with, 590. 
Sigismund ITZ, King of Poland : 
letters,to Roe and Césy, 14; 
quarrels wit prince, 29, 30; 
French force said to be raised 


e 


vicar of * 


orn better than Ville- 1 


| 
é 


[- 
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Sigismund IfI, King of Poland—cont. 
Infanta offers to negotiate peace 
“ with, ,44 ; Brandenburg 
appeals S for help, 183. 
Gabor urges to take advantage 
of plight of Turks, 580, 
Silesiaz 20. » 
aro forces wasting, .59, 87; 
guests for Denmark in, 
aoe 183 Gabor to support 
cents in, 207; Christian 
“William ’ of Brandenburg, 
+ generat in, 232, 302; Chris- 
tian Wiliam 1 going to, 271. 
Gabor, awaits” events in, 295; 
- success of Wallénstein in, 311 ; 
evil plight of Denmark in, 
320, 32%. on 
- Gabor ¢deceivés Danes about, 


re 


375, 585; Danish forces in~ 
© destroyed, 470. = 
silk : . . 
stolen from Hide, 591. 
China, 13. a 
Persian, 13. 
watered, 272. 
Silver : 
value of oz. in England, 283, 
284, 


Simes, Symes, Ralph, Rodolf, Eng- 
lish merchant : ™e 
duty claiméd from, 57; case 
referred to Councii f Forty, 
173, 175; &nswer to petition, 
213; petition of, 224, 
Sinclair, Andrew, agent of Denmark 
in England, 241n, 
Sitavorok, Xitua: - 
peace of, 470. 
skins, basi hata sa 
English ships unlade, 355. 
Slich. See Schick.” 
Sligo, Ireland : 
Biscay ships attack, 102. 2 
Smith, Richard, _ Bistiop of Chalce- 
don: 
spereapiinlenice. with Rome, 
25; quarrel with regular 
clepgy, 408, 622, 623; papers 
. (on contreversy, , 609-613... 
Smittéler, Colonel : 
commands troops for Denmark, 
a“ 182. 
Sm; a {Asia Minor]*213, 224, 
vEpelish and Ten in trouble 
at, 277. 
Archbishop of, 252, 300/ 348, 
552. 
English consul at, 1. 
Venetian consul at, 381. 
merchants’ fear pf+ Mustafa 
Pasha at, 381. 
Sobl, Soble. See ¥obel. 
Soduich. See Southwick.’ 
Soissons, Countess of. See Bourbon, 


« 
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Soissons—coni. 
, Count of, 
Louis de. : e 
Soleure, Solothurn Canton Solo- 
thurn, Switzerland]: 
Préaux leaves for, 48. 
Somerset, Henry, Lord Rerberg . 
son of arreste@en way to Jesuit 
. College, 307. oe 
Sondrio [Prov. Sondrjp, Italy] © 
Cceuvres not ynoving frém, 8. 
Soranzo, Giovanni, Venetian * am- 
bassador in the ®etherlands,. 
144, 204, 215, 243, 311, 323, 
327, 340, 343,.381, 413. . 
despatches,@8, 95, 108; 122, 134, 
140, 150, 157, 463, 164, f68, 
180, 1900191, 233, 237, 248, 
263, 275, 285-287, 293, 307, 
7, 328, 333, 345, 358, 368, 
382, 385, 395, 405, 414, 
427, 436, 444, 445, 455, 
469, 481, 496, 596, 508, 
527, 534, 548, 549, 553, 
562, 568, 578, 586, 593, 
597, 601. 
communications with Contarini, 
84 143, 146, 152, 164, 246, 
255, 293, 304, 391, 407, 545. 
visitse Princes Palatine, 95; 
’ work for reconciliation, 225, 
263, 444, 457.8 
to have good relations withe 
Carleton, 289 ; intérview with 
Espesses, 368; Garleton’s 
cpaversgtion with about 
reconciliation, Spanish nego- 
tiations and Denmark, 382- 
3844 sounds Carleton about 
Scaglia’s mission, 395. 
Carleton approaches about medi- 
atioff, 455, 456, 475; retort 
eto Carleton for office against 
France, 569. 
talks with*Carleton abdut Car- 


See Bourbom 


lisle’s  migsion, 549, 550; 
Orange speaks to about 
“French alliance, 554. 
Sorbonne : 
+ forbidden to deal witi? tract, of 
Santaréli, 110. * 
Sorles. See Scilly. 
Soubise. , See Rohan, Benjamin de, 
Sound, the, 34,436, 532, 619. ° 


attempt to make passage sube 
ject to Auftrians, 448, 464. 

S#ottish levies direeted to, 474; 
Dunkirk ships séAt for enter- 
prise ©, 476 ;* rt from 
Austrians, 483, 


Daneg, England to help 
defend,. 487; league for 
defence of, 621. . 


passage of, allowed to Amster- 


dam merchants for arming 
shifts RAK 
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Southwick, co. Sussex, &79. 
Southwick, Soduich, co, Hants : 
-° Buckingharp takes leave of king 
at, 619.» 7 
Spada, Bernardin, Bishop of Damata, 
e Cardinal, fiapal nuncio in 
France, 316, 
suggests Igague against Eng- 
. land, 45, 71; induces French 
not to send to Cardinal Bar- 


berino, 116. 
intrigues With, 135, 186, 139; 
Richelieu promises league 


against Protestants 337. 
wants to help league ‘between 
France and Spain, 368. 
Spain and Spaniards, 38, 110, 147, 
161, 178, 420. 
(1626) : * 

Wake suggests that Grisons 
shall turn_from«Franch | 
t8, 7,8; Frepch will not 
break with openly, 10. 

unwilling or unable to at- 
tack HEmgland® 12; sus- 
pYtion of English negotia- 
{jor with, 17, 30, 32. 

fortun® fafours, 15; Real 
tos cruf&e off, 23, 34, 449, 
64; fortify near Riva, 
29. * 


English wish to see Vene- 
tian advices from, 24; 
plot in EngJand, 25. 

trad$ under French names, 
39; English trade with 
interrupéed, 65. 

Charles averse from peace | 
with, 41; Bassompierre 
desires good opinion, 42. 

Baden’s diversion for, 49, 
50; increase forces, 51 ; 
repofted ofcupation of 
Scilly islands, 56. 

Buckingham suspected of 
negotiations with, 53, 
64. 6 

make trouble “between 

» France and England, 61 ; 
strong English fleet 
wouldbring to reason, 63; 
capture Danish ambassay 
dor, 65. s 

«Rambouillet fo get assfrt 
ance will not make peace 
with England, 68. 

, English feeling rhere against 
Krengh than, 69; no 
fear of hostile fleets, 72. 

haste to complete fortifica- 
tions of Riva, 72; pro- 
vinces tHrgatgnefl by 
ambitions 73, 74. 

(1627): A aS 

*  Wyche partisan of, 75, 92; 
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“ Spain and Spaniards: (1627)—coni. 
Turks, 76; subsidy to 
Wyché, 85. i we 

«suspicion »f collusion with 
France, 77, 85 119, 118, 
143 ; “English merchents 
well .treated in, 78; 
French admit ships to 
ports, 86, 95. 

French cover goods, 80; 
proposed compromise 

* about, 122. 

Venice’ made send troops 

» to Milanese, 81; sys- 
picion of English nego- 
tiatioris with, 85, 93, 100 
106, 113, 116, 127. 
dependent on Hamburg for 
naval stores, 90, 136; 
» designs on England, 91, 
Frafice 


» foment against, 


ingland, 98, 124 ; Charles” ; 


wants peace with, 100. + 
Luckingham-, to esolicit 
French help against, 102 ; 
meditate attack on Scilly 
and” Wight, 105. 
English* grudges against, 
112; Buckingham means 
to rely on, 120. 
policy to delude France and 
England, 129; profit by 
arrel of France and 
ingland, 132, 348. 
Savoy ready to act asmedi- 
“Storewith, 135, 154, 180. 
Pyritans averse from re- 
conciliation with, 137. 
Richeligu contemplates re- 
conciliation with, 240, 
overtures to England; 141. 
trickery Of negotiations, 
142, 144, 146, 153, 166 ; 
* Buckingham wants war 
with, 145. 
unrivalled opening for, 148, 


160; Dutch try to pre- + 


vent understanding with 
France, 150, 

Pembroke distrusts nego- 
tiations with, 152, 153; 
French plans fof trade 
with, overland, 462. % 

try hard to get Morgan 
,@way from Denmark, 
162; danger te Dutch, 
-165 ; Merillac partisanof, 
168. 

Buckingham thinks of noth-, 
ing but accommbdation 

+ with, 169; 
cannot bind them, 170. 

Venetian, ambassador 
observe English négotia- 


tions with, 174; English | 





i 
| 
| 
94, 133. a 


Richelieu | 





to”! 
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must make show of vigour 
tg,°175. 

dismissal of Conway in- 
dicates change of policy 


to, 177; Dutch afraid 
«France has treaty ‘ith, 
180.6% 


_England morg likely te 
make peace with, thafi 

. with Krance, 181; Den- 
mark resisting, 182. 

peyort of spy from, 187; 
English negotiations with, 

, 18% 190, 196, 198, 207, 
220, 23h, 247, 248, 277, 
290, 307. 

consequenees of England 

* coming to terms with, 
188; Savoy unde» 
standing with,. 193; 
try to win over Savoy, 
‘211, 253. 

Buckingham no friend of, 
198; efforts to accomo- 
date with England, 211; 
English * enmity with, 
helps Leghorn, 222. 

advantage from quarrel 
of England and France, 
199, 255, 258° ° 

want*to open trade at Leg- 
horn, 204; *keans raised 


“by, 205; ships not 
sefied, 218. . 
try to kindle strife, 206; 


try to embroil England 
and France, 265, 266; 
make trouble in France, 
293; want to make 
France uneasy, 296. 

reported leaning of Venice 
to, 210, 214, 282 ;-Buck- 
ingham can win glory 
against, %26. 

Englith fleet may attack, 
225; English designs on 
coasts, 267, 275, 280, 294 ; 
precautions against Eng- 
lish- fleet, 301. 7 

Carleton may treat with in 
Netherlands, 229 ; Carle- 
téa and Scaglia to nego- 
tiate true with, 233, 237, 
242, 

France can‘only hurt Eng- 

nd by joiningy 235; 
Hanbun, ships takes 
stores to, £20. 

ready to make terms with 
England, 241; peace 
with, no advantage to 
Dutch, 243, 353; Irish 
devoted to, 247. 

troops sailing tg Dunkirk, 
248, 249; privateering 


against, 269; Genoese® 


appeal to, 278. e 
Buckingham * wishes to 
prove hostility to, 250; 
. ‘will feed England with 
words, .270;= constant 
+ talk in Meland of peace 
with, 291. .* 
Savoy’s planeto join £8rces, 
against» 254; unable to 
remit money to Flanders 
or Germany, £92, 2932 
Venicé tries to frevent Eng- 


lish and *Dutch unior® 


with, "256. . 7 
Dutch will attack anyhow, 


2607 810; Real cruises» 


fruitlessly abgut, 2715 
fear junction of Dutch 
and English fleets, £87, 
308. : 

Salee delegates, ca® offer 
facilities .for attecking, 
306; do not want ° 
justment between Savoy 
and Genoa, 314. 

Nngland will not come to 
terms with, without 
“Puteb, 317; English to 

elp accommodation 
with Dutch, 345, 


Frahce undertakes to make ° | 


war on; 320; do not 


want English so* near ag, 


\ *Ré,, 323; inducements 
for England to come to 
terms with, 323, 324. 

Centarini needs correspon- 
dence, 326; Carlisle no 
éfiend of, 327; Dutch 
think unlikely to help 
French, 329. 

relieved at English fleet 
going to Rochelle, 330; 
English flay game of, 
B31, 430. 

liberal offers to France, 332, 
333; Louis ,disdains 
help, 333 + Dutch beliave 

« will join France against 
England, 334 ; want port 

« and fortreSs in Frances 
338.” 


Buckipgham forgets quarrel 


with, 335; try to make 
Savoy mistqust French, 
3 a 

English justity seizire of 
goods at sea, 337; Eng- 
sligh want French help 
against, 338. 

favours fo Engifsh, 340; 
‘Rambouillet speaks of 
French and English 
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sewous disorders in govern- 
ments 345 ; more ready 
to make terms with Eng- 
*lish’ and Dutch than to 
join France, 345. - 

fear of Epglish and Dutch 
naved forces, 346; ad- 
vantage of Baltic to, 352. 

fortune favours, 353 ; offers 
to France, 353, 354; 
Dutch negotiatiofis with, 
355, 363,°423; anxious 
to make temhg with 
Dutch, 358. 

reports from Rome ¢bout 
league with France, 357, 
359, 365-368; negotiars 
tions with France, 364, 

honour to Montagu, 361; 
obkject to French }elping 
Dutch, 363. ..¢ 

Richelieu incensed at de- 
mands, 370; conspire 
fag: repression of _ re- 
formed churches, 374; 
Englshgynaltreat Ham- 
burgers,for, 377. ‘ 

Warvick sinks ships of, 
380, want to prevent 
French reconciliation. 
with England without 
them, 382. 

Frengh incline to leafue 
with, 384; Dutch object 
to informing, French of 
relations*witlf, 385. 

help to France, 387-389, 
390, 395, 398, 399, 402, 
106, 408, 425, 442, 618, 
623, 

Richelieu complains of im- 
pertinent demands, 388 ; 
anreliability of promises, 
393. * - 

Dutch cannot allow to be- 
come “stronger sat sea, 
396; rejoice at wasting 
of English fleet at Ké, 
398; say St. Martin 
relievéd by Biscayans, 
403. 

French boung to bregla 


* with, 404; escort needed 


for French ships built in 
Holland, 405., 

Scaglia relies on*slowness, * 
46 smhow Esgland ser- 
ves interests, 407; sus- 
pend negotiations with 
England, 408. FS 

goods exempted frem duties 
at Venicé, 409; Venice , 
urges ¢taking adVantage 
of enfeehled enndAitian 
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Spain and Spaniards : (1627)—cone. 
Franco-Dutch aJlienca ma: 
inducé England to mae 
-~ peace with, 414; Chazles 
can maké pegce with to 
prejudice of Dutch, 416. 
Dutch pursued ships of, to 
Scotland, 415; , recon- 
noitre Frermch ports and 
report weakness of fleet, 
417. 
" nature of "help to French, 
422; St. Esprit incident 
* servgs interests, 424., 
may use attack on Ireland 
to kéep England an& 
France apart, 430; Mi 
of Medici’s hopes based 
on, 431. 
English can use Villefranche 
for trading with, 432; 
. «French makes selves prey,” 
to, 433; faith of Louis 


in, 438. * 
arty in England mullifios 
efforts Dutch and 


Danigh “migisters, 434; 
Roe bitter enemy of, 
440. 2. * 


Buckingham may try to 
seize ships on return, 
436; efforts at Rome to 
unite with France against 
Rngland, 437. 

offer peace to England mere- 
ly for trade; 446, 447; 
Duteh refer to war with, 

= 449, 

Berulle wants union with, 
452, Contarini urges 
Charles to stop French 
alliance with, 454° Car- 
Jeton does not believe 
alliance with Franco 

’ workable, 456; Zorzi 
does not believe it pos- 
sible, 7465. 

Espesses refers angrily to « 
protection of, 487; Wake 
speaks of influence in 
France, 460-464 ; Charles 

+ — learns designs at personal 
tisk, 464, ° 

Frénch_ ill-feeling agginst 
growing, 468; France 
may not need help, 472 ; 
queen mother disgusted 
with, 436, 497, 509. « 

advantage in” new peace 
with Turks, 470 ; Caime-, 
can says excludéd from 


a 





* peace, 472, pe 


peace’ with England for 
trade,only, 473, 483; 
English may approach, 
486.. 
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Dutch fear French under- 
standing with, 481 ; pro- 
fit” by English quarrel 
with France, 490, 513. 

will respect Tustany more 

efor independence, °495 ; 


Frertth ‘might prevent 
English umiting with, 
50}. i 


'-Bethung glad victory with- 

out help of, 502 ; Farges 

«%hought help necessary, 
503. % 


eliewed of fear from Eng- 
land, 812; Richelieu's 
obligations to, 614 : 
French sezged on Eng- 

« land &gainst, 518. 

France bewitched by, 5105. 
Carlisle to meet overtures 
. from, 521; Frenéh buy 

@Ships of, 530. 

Harabgar strade with, 532, 
533 ; ‘Boo enemy of, 535 ; 
will try to prevent fall of 
Rochelle? 539. > . 

Savoy on poor terms with, 
543; Cottington may go 
to, 545. $ 

Charles enemy of, 614; 
suggest peace if English 

. Will abandoiDutch, 616. 

propos’ to France joint 

w&r on England, 617; 

Savoy offers to get Eng. 

land to make peace with, 

618. - et 

English like to Play off 

rance against, and. 
French agaipst English, 
619; fears or English at 
Ré, 620. « 
want to separate Duteh 
from Frénch and Eng- 
lislf, 621; French see 
through artifices, 624. 

(1628) : ; 

war of religion would suit, 
549 ; moving troops: to 

revent Neveys having 
antua, 551. 

Carfeton comments on 
French *policy to, 556; 
Rochelle useful to Dutch 
for trading with, 559, 

Fynch negotiating’ league 

ith against England, 
%o, 563, $71. 

- Gabor’s nephew to go to, 
566; English capture 
ships, 568; profit By 

“quarrel of France and 
England, 569, 572. 

England left out West 
Indies in peace with, 576 3 
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Spain and Spaniards : (1628)—cont. 
Bristol suspected of too 
close understanding with, 
581, : - 

agreement héfween Savoy 
and Genoa with consent 

of, 584; Hanse towns 
to have exchigive wade 

_ With, 58% 

Appgarance of intrigwe in 
England, , 595 ;* Worzi 
tells Louis he is ‘playing 
game of, 600. 

English think of gpproagh- 
ing,- Carlisle panes tal 


603. 
Spain, fleet:  . 
forces ready, 28 ; *reported des. 
cent on Reilly islands, 65, 66,, 


80; naval activity. 93, 113. 
ships offered to France, 115, 
424, 154, 351, 354, 355, 380, 
*382, 383, 452. . 
dismantled, 134; will not risk 
few ships to pledse Erance, 

+ 192; will not be risked unless 
France finds twice as many, 
427, a] 

English suspicion of, 435 ; Buck- 
ingham moves to fight, 443. 

French do not expect, 479, 483, 
496 9 ships at MorBihan, 510, 
511, 552. . 

Prepargtions of deserve atten- 
tion, 575; blockades Roch- 
elle, 579, 584. @ a 

Freych can expect nothing from,” 
against England, 596; Oli- 
vares devotes attention to, 
598., 

See ulso Dunkirk, ships of. 

fleet, the plate : 

arfives safely, 27, 28, 71, 
72; preparations for re- 
ception, 363; fears for 
safety, 621. 

Infanta of. See-Maria, Infanta 
of Spain. 

Kihg cf. See Philip IV. 

Venetian instructions to repre- 

, sentatives in, 30, 38,971, 133, 
191. = 

Spalato TDalmatia, Austria Hun- 
gary], 138. . 

Manstfelt’s body to rest at, 149 iz 
Christian William of Branden-# 
burg to hfp to, 254, 288, 289, 
%30n; he asks ta be excused 
quarantine at, 4%). 

Archbishop of. ce Dominis, 


Antonio di. “s 
Speim. Sge_ Lindsay, Alexander, 
. Lord Spynie. 
Spence, Sir Jameseagent of Sweden 
in England : 


letter of Gustavus to, 56. 
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of, 


Speranza. See ships, . names 
Esperance. 7 
spice: x 2 
- snetian duty en, 58; English 
- ships unlede, 365. . 
Spin. * SeeeLindsay, Alexander, Lord 
- Spynie. 2 
Spinola, Ambrose, Marquis of Bena- 
ffro, 575.4 
eager for Dunkirkers to take 
sea, 12; raid on Scilly islands 
under auspices, 65. 
Olivares serfids secretly *to, 94 ; 
to mediate for peace between 
. England and Spain, 141, 
142, A 
may wish to* reinforce Tilly, 
207; Burlamacchi writes to, 
255; Dutch fear will rein,.~ 
force Tilly, 279. 
honours Montagu, 290; troops 
sent to, from Milanese, 330 ; 
vain attempt on Jilla, 7827. 
at Dunkirk for sending out fleet, 
472, 
opjnion .wanted abdut joint 
action*of Erance and pain 
againgt England, 560; to 
superintefid “that enterprise, 
56h 8 © 
arrangement of Guise with, 596. 
.-, Don Filippo : 
leaves Milan for Spain, 330. 
Spluga, ponte (Prov. Sondrio, Italy], 
2 cs) 


Spynie, Lord.” See Lindsay. 
squirrel skins : 

English ships walad@, 355. 

Stade, Stadem, Stad »[Hanover, 
German Empire}: 

news from, 534, 593. 

Fanglish troops for, 126 ; ddvices 

*from, 181-183; garrison, of, 
244, 4589 Morgan reaches, 
458. 

Morgan in danger at, #81 ; Mor- 
gan’s troops retreat to, 474; 
English mean to kegp sup- 
plied, 500. 

Tilly invests, 508; Imperiali&ts 
capture fort for defence, 515 ; 
Tilly flooded out from, 550. 

impossible to intreduce succoure 
Into, 563 » has food but short 
of.money, 593, * x 

question if worth wasting army 
over, 598. 
stag hurting, -409. 
Stamford, a fesuis: 
arrested, 307n. 
Standard. See Ships, names of. 
Stand, la, [island off Candia], 191. 
a Statues : 
Buckingham treats with Rubens 
> about, 141, wo. 
Stella Dorata, See Ships, names of. 
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Steltius, Caglo, merchant at Calgis, 
4392, %49. 
helps Contarini with cor 
dence, 326, 327. or ee 
Steward, Lord. ee Herbert, Wil. 
em, Earl of ‘Penrbroke. 
«Stilts, used for getting across te Ré, 
316. 
stockfish, 118. ‘é 
Stokes Bay, co. Hants: 
Dutch East Indiamen at, 407n. 
stones to staunch the blood, from 
ast Indies,*13. 
storms. See weather. 
Strait, the. Seg Gibraltar, Strait, of. 
Strasbirg, Transburg ae Ger- 
« man Empire], 2 
help to Baglen, ae 
«<Stratford Layton, co. Essex : 
tiot at over election, 595n. 
Strigonig. See Gran. 
Stroza, Marquis Pompeio, ambassa- . 
* dor,from Mantfa to England ; * 
cannot get passage from Calais, 
327; in London, lodges at inn,, 
343; royal present to on 
leaving, 377 ; “difference with , 
Contarini , abou; precedence, * 
378-286"; SContarini’s be- 
haviour th commended, 428, 
Stuart, Esmé, Duke of Lennox: 
Scots demand enquiry about 
death, 87. 
.+.+..+, Ludovic, Duke of Richmond: 


~ Scots gomand enquiry about 
death, 87. 
sturgeon, 234. . 
Sualzenbusgh, Suarzemburgh. See 
Sckwartzenberg. 
Suason, —- : 
disaster to, relief organised by, 
Ss 399. « 
suhsidies, loan, 43. a 
efforts* to cofect, 5; Puritans 


go to prison fog refusing to 
psy, 9; lords lieutenant go to 
counties for, 11 ; Council goes 
to collect.«75, 107, 187. 
Welsh protest against, 33; new. 
difficulties over, 53, refusals 
to pay, 55, 62; various 
success, 79, 
cannot be realised for months, 
86; Exeter to facilitéte exac- 
tion! 94; resistance to, 1Q1. 
those who refuse sumnfoned 
before Council, 114, 126 ;“re- 
feed in Lineoly, 119, 130. 
deviges to indgace payment, 125, 
137, 143; smalfsum realised, 
126; milder measures, 130; 
languid proceedings, 154. . 
‘asgjgngnent to Denmark, 194, 
counties subscribe on terms, 
+207;  —yayment Sproceedst 
slowly, 218, 
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; subsidies, loan—cont. ~ 
H punishment for not paying, 270, 
Surat, India, 13.« 


292, 306, 315, 342. 
sermon of Sibthorp on, 305; 
i Counc#l puts on pressure for, 
| 342. 

| Charles pardons 

| pri soned for 

Surian, Christofforo, Venetian secrp-, 
| « _ tary in the Netherlands : . 
pals despatches, 1, 6, 28, 36,°58, 64, 

9 65, 71. 

instructions ta, 8. 

« secretary “to Correr and -Con- 


& 
ding demands of pgovinces, 605; 
tarini : 
allowed totkeep gold chain, 


those im- 
not * psying, 


<f¢ 


* feople,will not give without 
parliament, 616; private, 
from nobility, 618, 
Syda Bay £Crete], 536. 
Shifoll, Earl of. « See Howard, 
Thomas, “arl of Suffolk. 


. 

sugar : 

Dutch ipture from Spaniards, 
270., 7 


« 


Susa [Prov. Torino, Italy} : 
French do not observe articles 
of congress of, 387. . 
Sweden, 518.4 


ie Poland to renouscg claims to, 
44; Rusdorf did business for, 
101. & 


Emperor obstructs .pgace with 
Poland, 474 ;* proposed league 
with for, defence of Baltje,d 
487, 521. 

Carleton proposes Dutch alliance 
with, 549; Denmark looks 
to help from, 1. 


reported league against, gs hostis 
imperii, 571; war with Po- 
land certain?’ 602. 

agents inéngland : 





forbidden to beat drum for 
levies, 178 ;7 Contarini to 
cultivate, 289. 
an*passador in England, 2175, 


* «Chancellor of See xens- 
; tierna. 
im King cf. See Gustavus Adol- 
phus. s 
|x Sweepstuke. See Ships, names of. 
i sweéimeats, 234.% * 
| Swiss: 


Wakethdvises tp tum ts Spain, 

+ 8; Wake gixts account of 
mission to, 15, 16; Wake’s* 
disseminations among, 57. 

Wake’s journey %0, 182; Men- 
tagu to ge to, 389, 290. 

i reported league against as hostes 

imperit, 571, 


Switzerland, 316. 
Catholic Cantons: ~ 
take umbrage.at Fleming’s, 
presence, 123. 


See Simes. >” 


= 
Symes. 
Syria: 
Proposed privateering against 
a ‘ench traders in, 269 3 gbusi- 
ness of Levat Co. with, 420 ; 
° Venetjans hire ship fogs 505. 
> trade of, may be divtrttd to 
Gibraltar, 552. 


=! 
* tabinet, 272. 
Tailor, Tiliars, Henry : 


James used as spy ‘on fiondo- 
mar, 32. ° 


Talbot. See Ships, flames of. 4 
tallow : 

Vengtian duty on reduced, 36. 
tamarindg : 


from East Indies, 13. 
Tamines, . See Losiéres, Ponce de, 
>» Marshal de Themihes. 
Targoni, Pompeio, engineer, 475. 


new gynof, 202, 241, 256 ; warns: | 


Richelieu 04 movements of 
English, 302 ;# building new 
fort, at Rochelle, 330, 425. > 
Rochellesé forestall, 339; mak- 
ing chain at Rochelle, 466, 
496,,510; stockade a failure, 
28, 557, 565. 
progress with stockade, 579, 589. 
Tartar, Gf€nd, King of Tartars: 
Q@abor sends to for cavalry, 189 ; 
Gabor urges to take advantage 
of plightof Turks, 580. 
taxation: 1? 
10% on incomes proposed, 530. 
Sée cdttimo; customs; loan; 
subsidies. 
Temple, —: 7 . ‘« 
sent by *Infanta to negatiate 
trice with Dutch, 508 ; leaves 
without negotiating, 534. 


Tenda, C6! di [Rrov. Coni, Italy]: "> 


Savoy improving road over, 386# 
Tenedos, island [Aegean]: ¢ 
Esglish ship seized near, 103, 
150. ORY % . 
Teschen, Tes®han [Austrian Silesia] : 
in Denmark’s hands, 183. 
Texel Netherlands * 
English ®cut out St. Esprit at, 
415, 423, 445, 468, 484. 
Espesees wants steps taken 
against English ships seized at, 


a 
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Texel Netherlands—cont. z 
"* 427; English return, to, to ~ 
preyent ships coming out, 
436; French ships will be 
i captured if go to, 437. 
i Joachim says nothing about, 
i 448 ; Lafigerach defends 
; Dutch attitude, 451; delays 
! ratification 8f French alliance, 
458. 6 
French ships at, 550. 
Thames, River, 219, 229, 249, 314, 
606. ° . 
‘ Dunkirkers enter mouth of, 136, 
= A 148; English fleet xt mouth, 
i 234, 254, i 
i fireworks tried on, 247. 
Hl small boats which ply on, to be 
sent to Ré, 350; ships de. 
i tained in, 390; survey of all 
| ships in, for war, 606. 
', Themines, Marshal. See Losiéras. 
'|® Thessalonia, Sishop of. See,[sidore. 
| °Thiepolo. See Ticpolo. ”* 
iq Thomas, Prince. See Tomaso. 
Thomas. See Ships, namds of. 
Thomassen, Whristian, Danish. am- 
bassado? in_the Netherlands, 
432, 516p543° 
importunes fdr help, 2; very? 
impatient, 6 ; goes on to Eng- 
land, after conference with 
Carleton, 333; instructions, 
353. 
at Gravesend, 343; says “Tilly 
in grea€ peril, 351; entry into 
London, 353; likely to meet 
with poor reqponge, 359, 
private audience, yrges peace 
with France, 373, 374, 492; 
conversatiog with Contarini, 


: > 374-376. ° 

; surprised at Strozzi’s gjaim, 
379; fins Covfneil harsher 

| than, king, 389; Joachim 


i seconds offiees, 390 

| Scaglia going to upset work, 
391; cannes get definite reply, 
406; knows Charles deceived 
about Ré, 407. > 

decides to proceed to France, 418, 

| 623; chieS object assistance, 

mediation secondary,.419. 

| inSists on money from Charle: 
493; Spanish faction néu- 
tralises efforts, 434. 

fresh audience of king, 435; 
Gontarini follows 8sample of, 
446 ;degnairs of, help from 
EngMnd, 447. 

‘ Carleton accounts for failure, 

ee + 456 ; present to, fresh designs, 

be 471, 623. eee 

Contarini follows example in 
‘es treatment gof Sc@plia, 473; 
1 * waiting for money, 487. 


1 
i 
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Thomassen, Christian—cond. “ 
waits for Buckingham’s return, 
486 ; Buckingham _Apises: 
hopes, 500, | 

asks for armed. ships, 522, §32, 
533; Rochellese deputies will 
not see, 53I. 

Buckingham’s reply to, 546; : 
and sees again before. depar- 
ture, 547; governor ot Dover 
took Venetian packet from, 
564; to blame about Vene- 
tian packet, 571. 

+ Louis will act answer if suggests 
giving up Rochelle, 564; 
‘Leception at Paris, 570. 

proposals for reconciliation, 579, 


594; letters from Christian 
for, 586; expects to effect 
little, 597. 


came for help, 621; suggestion 
4or feconeiliation, 3 
“thought of going to Italy, but~ 
shért of money, helped by 
Charles, 624. 


Thoras. *See St. Bonnet, John de. 


Thurn, Torre, Henry Matthias, Count 1 


of, 232, 282.0 
letters of Gabor té, 109; Den- 
mark wanis fram. Venice, 188, 
189, 194, 196, 200, 230. 
letter to doge for leave, 189; 
Venice refuses, 193, 201; re- 
leased, 201, 203, 211, 212; 
= presept to, 301. 
thanks Venice, 232, 233; serv- 
ing Denmark, -308, 309; 
driven ta Friesland by storm, 
494, 
at Hague, negotiations, 515. 
Tiepolo, Tripolo, Alvise, Proveditore 
“of Zante : 
odespatches, 117, 
Tiepolo, Thiepolo, Domenico, Savio 
alla, MECeneie, 17, 57, 174, 
389. 
Tilbuf. See Quillebeuf. 
Tiliars. See Tailor. 
TilliéreS, Count of. See Leveneur. 
Tily, Count of. See Tserclaes. 
tim er, 279, 
tin: 
English ships unlade, 355, 399. 
* itschein, Tistchin [Moravia,“Austria 
. Hungary]: 
in Denmark’s hands, Yg3. 
tobacco : © 
Chaslts grants monopoly for 


° 


hae 


- salg of, 3 gmade - crown 
monopoly, 350. 
Todos los Santos [Bahia, Brazil], 
> _ Bay of: 


Dutgh Victory in, 270, on. “ 
Toiras. See Bonnet, John de. 
Tolede, Bon Fadgique, Federico de,r 


Ow 
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Toledo, Don Fadrique—cont. 
ships of, 66 ; in no hurry to go 
to Corufia, 363; goes with 
fleet to-Corufia, 388. 
queen rnther sends diamonds 
to, 426; writes of weakness 
of fleet, 512. 
_ fears of attacking Ireland, 22; 
quarrels 7 ith Guise, 539, 596 ; 
emot to meddle. in siege of 
~ Rochellg, 551. 
camnot face English fleet, 589 ; ; 
- offended “with Louis, 589, 
590.6 
Toledo y Davila, Don Antonio de, 
Marquig ef Mirabel, Spanish 
; .,frabassadorin France : 
Clarke sapposed to have sven, 
93 ; promiseyships to France, 
118, 380. > 
calls on Scaglia, 117. 
- intrigues with, 135, 136, 139; 3 
gives passport to Mentagu, 
264°; will complete Messia’s 
Shegétiations . for alliance be- 
tween F¥ance and Spain, 320 ; 
great honour shown to, 334, 
asks for port mnd fortress in 
France, 338; Richelieu re- 
jects proposals witn disdain, 
353. 
represents ships an ready - for 
France- 354 ; negotiations for 
> alliance, 362 ; jd not visit 
Stiozzi, 378, 380. 
gets morey from France for 
f Flanders, 399; Rjchelieu re- 
opens negotiations ‘with for 
naval help, 426. 

Louis refers to promises, 438 ; 
avoids queen mother, 465; 
queen mother remonatrates 
with about ships#t68 ; queen, 
mother sees through, 476. 

says Venice intriguing ‘against 
France, 509 ;rill, 600. 

Tomaso, Thomes,,Prince, of Savoy : 

French beliéve in Dauphiné, 
336; French suspect agree- 
ment with Soissons, 347. 

Tonguyt and ,Guinegaud, prior .of, 

© "See Bremon. + 

Toras. See St. Bonnet, J&éhn de. 
Torre. See Fhurn. 
torture applied 107. ° 


a 


cE Toulon [Var., France]: 


ships stational at, 255. 
Tour, Frederick Maurice de ln, Duke 
Sof BSuillon, Buglion : 
treats for renewal of alliance 
with Dutch, 348. 
Tours [indre et Loire, France), 259. 
Tours, Toyras. See St. Bonnet, 
John de. ¢ 
Tractatus de haeresi, ete., of Santa- 


a Oh 





trade, 75. 
Sweden treats at Bruasels about, 
44; English distress fror> 


interruption of, with Frénce 
and Spain, 55, 68, 105, 

Hanse towns send to France 
about, 56. i 

“Dunkirkers destroy, 154 > des. 
troyed by quarrel with France, 
239, 243, 246, 277: ~irench 
edicts against- 257, e 

visible decline, 292, 37%. 

questions of between Englend 


- and Netherlands roferred, to | 


Joachini, 306. 4 7 
with Hamburg saspengled, 408, 
Dutch, suffers from quarre! of 

England and France, 449, 454 ; 


Causesaiicipathy to France, 615, 


See aleo aloes ; Bermcda ; Brazil 
wood ; brocade ; Bulgarian 
leather ; camlet ; carpets ; 
caviare ; Cephalonia ; cinna. 
mon ; cloth ; cleves® cod 3 
consulagc ; corn ; cotton ; 
counterpanes ; Crete ; “cur. 
rants 
CS. ; 
fish ; 
gumlac ; 


fisheries ;  gallnuts ; 
herrings ; Hanse 
Towns 3 hides; Indjges ; indigo ; 
lead"; leather 3 Leghorn ; 
Lovant ; Levaiit Co. ; mace ; 
masts 
Muscovy ; mi slins; Nice ; 
oil ; pepper ; rope"; salt ;, 
sclt* fish, ; saltpetre ; satin ; 
Scavezzoni ; silk ;  sking : 
spices ; squirrel skins ; stock 
fish sugar ; Syria ; tabinet ; 
tallow ; tamarinds 3 timber ; 
tin ; tobacco ; velvet ; Venice, 
Five ‘Savii alta Mercanzia ; 
“vermilion ; Villefranche ; 
vinegar ; West India Co. ; 
West: Indies ; Wheat ; wine; 
wool ; wootten cloth 3; Zante. 
Transburg, =. See Strasburg. 
Transylvania, 607. 
news of, 24, +s 
' Tenice to give Wake advices ef, 
375 Gabor to withdraw to, 
58; failure of Princec of 


#omesk 5 East India = 
t Indies; ebony ; 


3 merchants; muscat ;~ 
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Fremouille, Frederick qo la=-cont., | 
Denmark expects hep from, 
. 7. 23% aa 
“'frencsin, Trincino, Hungary, 20, 
T-ent, Council of Trent, 650, 613, 
Tres. Seb Estréea, 
Trcveghan, Nivigian, Hugh, captaim 
of the Joh and James, 418, 
Trevisan, Marco, 592, 
Trevor, Sir Sackville : 
commands squadron that takes 
St. Esprit, 415n 3 commission 
to command S82, Esprit, 436, 
Trie. See Estrées, ** - 
Trincino, See Tresesin. 
Tripoli, North Africa, 392. 
“Tripolo. See Tiepolo, 
Triumph. See Ships, names of, 
Troppau, Troppa [Austrian Silesia} 
in Denmark’s hands, 183 3 Wal. 
denstein finds hard to take, 


‘Trotto, Senator of Milar,-238, 
Troy, 439, 


(7 Tserclaes, John, Count of Tilly, 12. 


| 
i 


| 


1 


8 es to splieve’ Oya, 58; offers 
to withdraw from circle of 
Lowe- Saxony, 63; returning, 
65. ery 


Fi ¢ . 
threatens’ Holstein, 71; diffi. 
culty of -withdrawing troops, 
79, 91; ordered to march on 
Holstein, 87. 

designs on Hanso towns, 90; 
troops guarterec”in Branden. 
burg, 91, 183; will have to 
scatter forces, 103, 

Denmark beset by, 182, 622; 
Denmark to confront, 189; 
wish to prevent Spinola help- 
ing, 207; Dyitch fear Spinola 

~ may reinforce, 279, 

Teported defeat, 214; out off 
from help, 232; forces re. 
pulsed by Englisk, 244, 

crosses Elbe, “351, $75, 622; 
waited to hear of Bucking- 
ham’s landing at RA before 


7 erossing, 352. 


Breadenburg in 459, 470, - . 
é 


Caimecan 
ence, 567. 

Prine on See Gabor. 
Princess of. See Gtharine. 
Trapani, Sicily-439, 

~ Treasurer of Brigland, See Ley. 
Sens OF Scotland, See =rskine, 

. Johry, earl of Mar. 

Tremouille, Frederick de la, Count of 
Laval, Lavaile, Atramoglia ; 
“ Richeliéu permits to raise levy 
for ~Denmark, 165, 183; 


W 8284. 


send to, about 7 


| 


denvands of Lubeck, Bremen and 
Hamburg, . 354 ; ready to 
overrun HoJstein, 406." = 
organ in dangér frorx, 469 ;7 
Infanta wants to secure Baltic. 
- fortresses, 474, 
invests Stade, 508; floods drive 
from Stade, 550+_ general 
agains) hostes *imperii, 571; 
~ invadgs West Frieskend, 603. * 
Tunis : 
captain’s report of, 110, 117; 
’ English Spies report on. 22). 
King of, 118. sepa ATO 
ES Viceroy of. See*Cassin Pasha, 
Turin [Prov. Torixo, Italy], 48, 54, 
421, 180, 212, 212; 220, 230, 


- Vv 48 
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Turin—cont... ‘4 
831, 236, 248, 276, 281, 520, 
363, 396, 400, 402, 432,473, 
503, 512, $23. oe 

news from, 299 210, 320, 364 

despatches dated at,*2, 28, 37, 
47, 88, 95,122, 140, 156, 265, 
170, 171, 181, 190, 199, 209, 
214, 223, 258 265, 275, 294, 
317, 328, 335, 336, 346, 348, 
359, 362, 370, 371, 386-388, 
397, 404, 405, 418, 426, 431, | 
441-3, 454; 489, 478, 480, 481, 
490, 49° 506, 511, 513, 526, 
B27, 541.552, 553, 562, 468, 
b71, 679, 593. 

Buckingham” may go to, 77+ 
Montagte to visit, 168, 191; 
Montagu at, 198, 244, 348, | 
380, 395; English gentlemen j 
at,244; Soissons at, 289. 

Montagu going to, 307; Moretta -| 
Ieaves, 345; Chiaus sent to,~ 
362; Montagu leaves, 465, 
477. 


ies 

gentleman from in Fagland, 
484; rejotci; of in over Ré, 
503, 518,584 ; rticles made : 
at for Arade a€ Villefranche ete. 


504; courier toNicé from, 505, 


1 


negotiations of Montagu at, 625, i 


529; Scagliay wants recon- 
ciliation negotiations trans- 

a ferred to, 53]. 

© Carlisleyoing to,581. 
8. Giovanni, church, 490. 
Turkey, Porte, 132. e 
negotiations about Hungary at, 
373 importance of England 
having good minister in, 76. i 
vital interegts of Venice at, 85; = 
“emperor to send envoy ¢o, 103} 
would let Mansfelt’ through 
Bosnia, 139. 

Venice encourages ta help Gabor, 
179; English take Florentine 
cloth to, 922; France may | 
get sequettration of English 
property from, 269, 

Venetians try to prevent others i 
exporting oil from, 294; Roe 





claims consulage on goods 
¢aken from port to portof, 499, 
officialg of: ¢ £ 

Cadileschier, 471. ee 
Captain Pasha, 1, 14,°103, | 
150, 197. ei 
°Grard Chane lor, 511. : 
Mufti, 268, 271. © : 


Grand Vizier. See Halil. 
Sultan of. See Mehemet IL 
Murad Iv, 
Turks, 374¢ 
English ship defies, 1; Imperia- 
“list operag¢ions against, 20; 
Gabor joins forces witht 29. 





Turks—cont. 
Roe te induce to help Gabor, 44 ; 
English convinced will do 
nothing, 75; Gabor Teady to 
make War without, 103. 
disregard for Germany, 151; 
Gabor makes peace.to alarm, 
. - 1583 good relations avith 
Venice, Wl. : 
fm about Gabor, 197 ; relations 
© With Gabor, 203 ; carelessness 


of, 204. 

‘remonstrances with about 
pirgfies, 221, 259, 260 3 set up 
upon peace, -262 ; promise 


redress ,akout pirates, 400; 
peace with xeported broken, 
311, S64; co-operation of 
powers mayaferce to remedy 
master of pirates, 312. 
trouble with, at Zara, 328; 
peace with emperor, 330n, 413, 
602; reprisals on by English 
cfor “depredations of Pirates, 


«break off treaty with Austrians, 
349 ; proposed as members of 
counter league, 362. 

Danes have little hepe from, 
375; Venice tries to prevent, 
fortifying ports, 392, 448, 

measiires to build@galleys- for 
Persia Gulf, 400, 401 ; Venice 
tries to prevent. foreigners 
exporting wheat from domin- 
ions, 4, ° 

will not negotiate pgace with 
emperor witliout regard for 
Germany,.407, 419; Roe tries 
to prevent making peace with 
emperor, 424; cloth can be 
exchanged for wheat with, 
440, ” 

peace with emperor, 454. 

nuncio suggests sending em- 
peror’s foreds against, 477; 
may nfkg reprisals if -Eng- 
lish destroy French trade in 
Levant, 559. ee 

Gabor thinks of attacking, with 
émperar, 566; Gabor qurges 
Poland and Tartars to take 
advantage of plight of, 580. 

danger ef estranging by priva- 
teering, 5828 high esteem for 
English, 597; Gabor intends 


* to break Bedce of with em- 
peror, 607. * 
ny, SYrand Dukes of. See 
* Media. fe 


Tyrone, Earl of. See O'Neil. 
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Uladislaus, Prince of Pojand : 


quarrel with father,*29, 38. > 


Utm [Wurtemberg, German Eppire], 


. 


help % Baden, 16. 
treaty of, 464. ® 


Union, Princes of she : 


councillor who favoyrs, removed 
* at Hamburg, 4800, e 


United Provinces, . See Netherlandg. 7 
Urban VIII, Pope, 118, 367, 518. 


considers Valtellgne matter® ar- 
ranged, 8; to enter league 

+  agaiitst* hepotics, 45; brid? 
to English Cathoffcs against 

* taking oath of allegiance, 63, 


quarrel between England and 
France will encoyrag® ideas, 
132 ; rerfarke on the (uarrel, 
"139. * 
Richelieu rgore bound to than to 
king, 144 ; does not believe in 
league between France and 
Spain, 366. : 

, will fpt enter league against 
heretics, 368 je urges repres- 
sion of Protestants on France 
an@ Spain, 374, 437. *. 

foments evil hugours at Brus. 
sels, 388; speaks of relief of 
Se. Margin, 403; Contarini’s 
reply to commended, 413. 

Bethune wants permission to 
alierfate ecclesiastical goods, 
394; Bethune instils with 
idogs, 402, 425, 

speaks of devotin of Ireland, 

@ 430; Richeliev wants to join 
with to exterminate Hugue- 
nots, 460, e 

‘intervenes to* prevent Savoy's 
medigtion between France 
and England, 469; Carleton 
asks about, 470. e 

Dutch believe “French have 
understanding with, against 
Huguenots, 481, satisfaction 
at wictory at 1, 502, 503 2 
Bethune has not told about, & 
608. of ee e 

Vigetranehe privileges likely to 

isplease, 604 ; ows Con- 
tarini pyer Vatiean, 51]. 
thinks Clarles should become 
Catholic, 542 ; disp®nsation 
requtred for Nevers’ marriage, 
537 


Bethun, "3 news for about Eng- 
lish, 540; goodwill to Nevers 
aboyt Mantua, 551. 








Urban VIII, Pope—coat. 
Berulle says should rebulte Savoy 
foretreating, with Montagu, 
562; Bethuno treating with for 
union of France and Spain, but 
may negotimte reconciliation, 
563. 
may knoy ®f league against 
*England, 604; English be- 
lieve arranging league of 
religion, 623. 
Utrecht [Prove Utrecht, . Nether- 
lands] : oo 
Scaglia goes to, 275. 


v 


Vacia® See ¥atz. ° 
Vaga. See Wemg? 
Valancay, V8lag.@dblance, Sieur de. 
Seg TE eae = 
Valaresso, Alvise, Captain of Brescia : 
despatches? 211, 212. 
Venetian ambassador in Eng- 
Janel : Mm. , 
new Metaxa, 356. 
Val di Lucerne. See Iiserna. © 
Valencia, Viscount. See Power. 
Valestein. See Weyenstein. 
Valois, Charles of, uke of Angou- 
léme: 7 
Scaglia’s letter brought to, 285 ; 
0 advance®against Hnglish, 
e298; report to king on posi- 
tion, 302, 803. @ « 
unable to help Toyras, 316; 
constant attempts go relieve 
St. Martin, $24. 
ordered to “besiege Rochelle, 
330; nobles under Will not 
obey Marillac, 331; sick, 385. 
invdsts Rochelle, 354, 376; 
builds fort eommanding port, 
362. . 


Righelieu wants fo shete glory’ 


of taking Rochel with, 39a f 
forces overestimated, 411. 
quarrel with Richelieu, 441, 
442; sends news 6ferelief to 
Paris,451,  * . . 
began gin“ Gernfany, 464; 
king will leave to besiege 
ochelle, 475. . 
mother and wife of, 4pTe 
Valstein, See Wallgnat€in’ 
Valtellins, 29, 34, 47, 50, 54, 83, 131, 
188, 232, 351, 366, 390, 413, 
503, 538, 


~ Valtelline—oant- ec 
poste considers settled, 8; Ven- | 
ice kept Spgniards-busy.“ver,. | 
19; must aecopt Monzon, 37. 
Frerich send money tp, 38, TL; § 
Bassompierre talks of, 41; 
Venice keeps large force*in, 
73, 80, 82> 
Venetian efforts in, 109 ; Vene- 
tians out of, 172, 174; France 
treats Venice badly over, 184. 
trogps withdrgw from, 187; 
. disturbances in, 197; Thurn 
tofravel through, 211 ; French 
forget, 268. ie 
expense for ceased, 309 ; Span- 
lards hope to divert Frencht 





from, 36% ; Richelieu enables 
Spaniards to enter, 463, 
repatriation of Jesuits prologue 
« efrtragedy of, 464; France 
«broke faith abput, 518, 542, .” 
baa 


league of, 473, 546. 

Venetian instructions to repre-* 
sentative® in, 6), 59, Fi. 

peace of. Sse Monzon. r 

Variniéres, Johp-g, Stour de Blain- 
ville, Blenville; 

English glad at ‘dismissal, 60 ; 
pension to -Rusdorf, 101; 
would not visit Scaglia first, 
378. 

Vatika Bay, Vatica [Prov. Laconia, 

“ Greed], 536. . 

Vatz, Vaz, Vacia, fortress of : 

questian of restitution left un- 
settled, “470; question dis- 

“eusted at Porte, 494. 

Veis. See Wyche. 

velvet 272. r 

Venice, 70, 120, 145, 147, 15}, 282, 

- 299,327, 3€0, 363, 394, 441, 
457, 558, 572, 573. 

(1626) - i 

‘rench“ demands of, 3; 

anxiows not to lose show 

© of gddd understanding 
with France, 4. 4 

Baden expects hélp from, 

5, 7, 16, 44; reply to 

Wake about Grisons, 

-  Gébor and Baden. 18, 19. 





attempts to stop applica- 
tions to, 23, 38, 52 ; Cer- 
leton asks to see advices 
ec Of, 24, 133; will give 
« Wéeke ativices, 37; 
“ Charle*"upreeciates, &4. 
new regulations for salt fish 
trade, 26; reduction of - 
duties, 36. , ae 
° Béssompierre expresses ~ 
- respect for, 41 ; Baden’s 
applidation to, and.reply, 7 
AT_KI FQ @A 
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{1626)—coné. 
aifection of Charles 


for, 


58, 90, 91 ; Mansfelt dies 


orn way to, 58n; 


Den- 


mark’s appeal to, 72-74 ; 


reply to, 80, 81. 


Mansfelt expected at, 75. 


627): a 
troops* in Valtelline, 
Denmark ‘eluded 


82; 
by 


allezyed promise of diver- 


é 


telline, 109. 


sion, 63; efforts in Val- 


. tial interests at Portes 85 ; 
Berck presses to help 
Deamark, 88, 89; reply, 


89, 96. ° 


Buckingham said nothing 
ébout, heTpirgy Baden; 91, 


* 92; courier robbed, 


94 ; 


reception of Soissons, $6. 
efforts to reconcile: France 


and England, 105, 
139, 174, 200, 201, 
256, 28€, 297, 298, 
304, 340, 348, 344, 
365, 37Q, 381, 383, 
410, 413, 433, 138, 
+ 476, 484, 485,°492, 


518, 524, 525, -641- 


- 587, 600. .? 


133, 
205, 
302, 
347, 
385, 
475, 
493, 
543, 


wool, exempted’ from duty 


at,’ 108. 


prant to intdipreter, 1095 
arpest of ambassadors’ 
servants at, 109, 121. ° 

services to rausé, $12, 143 ; 
ships laded for) seized, 


118. 
asked to help Gabor, 


e 


121, 


122, 171, 172; impres- 
sion of bostility to 


Avstria, 123. 
suggested mediation 


be- 


tween France and Eng- 


land, 129, 140, 149, 


164, 


16%, T76, 192, 209,°214, 
220, 223, 296, 525, 535; 
takes up idea of media- 


tion, 147. 


Waké’s repgrt on rerly’ to 
Denmark, 131 + reported 
help to Baden, 183; ap- 
Piication of -Mansfelt’s 
officers to, 188; decision 
abouteMansfelt’s burial, 


149, 150. 


taiubles with ambassadors’ 


Wrivileges, 140, 141; 


re- 


served about Wyche, 


157. 


disband Scott’s company, 
162 ;_ unlawful export of 
oil t6, 171 3, excuses for 
avoiding further obliga- 


AES es 
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Venice : (1627)—cont. _, 

Gray wished 40 serve, 1754 
encourages Turks to belp 
Gabor, f79 ; ake 
appeals to for Bragain, 

+ 182, 

* help will ensur@ Denryark’s 
SUCCESS 188; "cach 
rest badly ovep Waltel- 
ine, 282,299, ° & 

objections to gisbanding 
frees 185-187; *Den- 
mark wantséEhurn from, 
183-189, Tett ass, i968, 
200, 280; lets Thum 
Ro, 1, 23, 221, 212. 

Baden exp&cts support, 
388, Frange would like 
interpositgon, 190; 
friendly relations with 
Turks, 191. ° ¢ 

pardon Bragain, 200 ; Mon- 
tagu goes to," 20Q, 231 ; 
Montagu pr&poses union 
with England and Sgvoy, 
245, 282. 

_Wakee writes of Spanish 
leanings, 210, 214, 282; 
pubis speaks ill of, 

» 218, iS 

Levant trade of, 213; ad- 

. vantage o6 Leghorn over, 

» 222; concession to Simes, 
224, ¢@ « 

proposed shere to put down 

» » pirates, 221; efforts t& 

. sectre shipping, 259; 
exempt, from English 
eprivateering, 269. 

* Huguenots serving, 227; 
may be taken unawares 
by negotigtions for truco 
with Spam, 243. 

visit of Christian William 
of Brandenburg, 232, 234, 
287-239, ® 375, 459; 
English gentlemen at, 


244. } 


will not help Gabor, 253 ; 
suggestion to bfibe Igz, | 
256; Savoy sends Hales 
to, 257. ‘ 

affected by eEngligh ‘fleet 
in Mediterranean, 270 , 
“reservg about Scaglia’s | 


moves, @77; Riehelieu i 
‘ comforted ingerposi- i 
tion, 298. | 


farm? out currant *duty, 
276; Brandenbugg prince 





athanks? 308. 
Wake appeals to again for 
Denmaek, 308, 309; 


eeply to, 311, 320; cap- 
tains of, serving Den- 
@mark AIR 
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Venice : (1627)—cont. 

desires good of botff France 

* and, Burland, 315; Eng- 
lish ecaptains gask dis- 

¢ charge from, 319. 

courtesy fo French ministegs 
at, 336 ; cordial rela- 
tions with France, 328. 

send troops to Zara, 328 ; 


alleged arrangement with — 


Rohan, 331. 

ready*to join combination 
against** pirates, 332; 
England will give carte 


blanche to about recon- . 


ciliatidn, on conditions, 
338; wish to know if 
Wake spoke. by kingg 
command, 340, 

poem by Scot in praise of, 
338, 381. % * ¢@ 


grafitude to Rag fos helping’ 


Bailo, 348; John Ayres 
wounded at, 349. 
congratulate Dutch on tak- 
Wg Gol, 349; English 
lott undersells cloth of, 
52@ “Miglish goods un- 
« laded &t, 355. 
would like Savoy to mediate 
for reconciliation, 355 ; 
Buckingham _ suggested 


league with, 357. 
Marini accuges of being 
m@re friendly to Eng- 
*land than to France, 360, 
385, 38@; Hrench might 
prefer as reediqator to 
Savoy, 361 ; French 
pledged to, 366; good rela- 
tions with France#392. 

Montagu suggests helping 
Enghind, 308 ; encfurage 
dransfer of .trade from 
Leghogn to ‘Vailefranche, 
364, 365, 380. 

Dutch press for help from, 
369; decision that ships 
trading at Levant islafids 
must bring entire cargo 
to, 37f. 

Roe’s d8crqe abgut cong 
sulage, an answer to, 372, 
opposition $f merchatts 
to, in England, 373. 

Danish ambassadors do not 

* agk help Qi, 374; favours 
£ Sagpzzi, 3378; cannot 
ive precedence to Man- 

tua, 379, 380. 

try to induce Enflish 
merchants 0 eorfie to, 
380 ; merchants at 
Smyrna, 381°; *extend 


exemption from duties, 
ARO 


- 
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-Vanice s. (1627)—cont. 
8 Carleton asks to help Den- 
mark,?+ 384 ;~ Enflish - | 
_ dttack prevents French | 
“ helping, 401. + + : 
Montagu'to go on to, 388, 
397, 465; Montagu may 
ask help of, 405. 
merchants at »Constantin- 
nople hire English ships 
for, 399; ships cost more 
+ to hire ¢han English, 
400. -. 
Wake yauthorised to agk 
© for intervention, 408 ; 
Englisir fight ships of, a 
412, 
try to stop foreign ships | 
exporting wheat from | 
Turkish dominions, 
2 “421, 
” gProposed remiftances to for t 
“Viabor, 419, 424, 436; 7! 
._ trade at Leghorn | 
“damages, 432; exclude ‘: 
foreign, clot front Le- 
vant, islafids, 440. ey 
Charles=“weul& welcome 
meédiatton, + 432, 434; 
talk of sending ambassa- 
dors for“ reconciliation, 
444, 
Louis exempts despatches 
from seizure at Calais, 
445; Charles refers to 
dissatisfaction. with 
Frange, 455. 
. Prpposal to send ambassa- 
ors for reconciliation, 
Carleton asks about, 455, 
: 456. ~ « 
orders for fetching back 
aeministator of Bran- 
denburg, 465,476 ; orders | 
«for reception of, 492. 
war of Gradisca, 474, 
vote for. couriers, 465 ; 
favours to English mer- 
chants, 475, 485. 
could do goed with Savoy 
for mediation, 486 ; 
Degdati wants to take up 
“mediation, 490. - 
Frerch inform of success ate 
Ré, 491, 492; time’ ré? 
quired for reply from, in | 
¢ England, 483, 498, : 
Garlet3n critidises caution, 
“507 ; oak, justifies, 
508; French suspect of 
intrigues against Erance, 
09. 








‘Wee would leave if re- 
“ joiced , about, Ré, 613; 
Suggested helping -move | 
of Gabor, 515, 
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Venice : (1627)—cont. 

Buckingham speaks of un- 
friendly advices of minis- 
ters 515-517; decide to 
send ambassadors extra- 
ordinary to Frence and 
England, vote for! 524. 

report gt Turin of under- 

x standing with Huguenots 
© and England, 526; sup¢ 
+, posed intrigues of Rohan 
and Candales with, 529. 
reonstrate against Eng- 

* hie) attacks on French in 
home raters, 535, 536. 

Englisn invite to union, 
614%; find need of bri- 
bery in English courts, 
B15, © 





cautious about offering in- 
terposition, 620, . 
(1628): y 
order repetition of offices 
for reconciliation, 540, 
551,590, 594; protest 
friendliness to England, 
54 e 


Charles respects judgment, 
542; Carlisle to go to, 
549, 581; mediation by 
Suggested, 567: e 

reported intelligence with 


England, axoy and | 
‘Lorraine, 551;° Wake 
« thatks for concessions 


about bread, 557, 
can help a “great deal in 
matter. of Gabor, 564, 
567; reported. in league 
against France, 569. 
expected to try and prevent 
new, Englisif ~trade in 
Mediterranean, 568, 
reported league of Franca, 
Spain, erfiperor against 
Leopold to attack, 571. 
satisfaction about letters 
rests with, 571; Trench 
try to destroy English 
© confidence with, 577, - 
Contarini speaks of action 
of English privateers 
ageinst ships of, 581, 
582; Ceunt of Slich to 
command against, 586. 
advantag’s - enjoyed by 
English at, 582 3 “queen. 
fhother cgmmends inter- 
véntion, 587, 588. ; 
-English and Flemish goods 
for, 560; G any can 
get supplies from, 598-; 
- wish fo fin why mer- 
chants prefer Leghorn 
and offers facilities, 599 ; 
English prefer {> Lechorn 
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Venice : (1628)—cont. .. ' -Wénicro, Sebastiano—@nt. : 


as port ipf Germany | 355, 356, 381, 399, Mo, 423, 


624, | *. 44@, 466, 70, 493, 511, 536, 
Contarini. tefls Charles. of ! 552, 5660567, 580, 496. 

desire for reconciliation, temenstrates about exclusion 
+ 602; Charles pene | of dragomdhs, 252; Roe id 
1 
i 
i 





. 


603. 3 friendly with, 260, 299, 31 
.Gabor’s wephew going” to, . 535, boot Archbishop of 





§07; pope thipgls may * Smyrna asks protection, 300. 
not welegme Frén@h suc- | speaks to other ambassadors 
cess at Ré, 60Ge about proposed concert 
Avogadori di Comun, 224§ 418. against ® pirates, 332; Roe 
Biave, magistracy v; pels helps, 348, 420. 
Captain of the G | , stopped unlading of ship at Gon- 
Captain of the Guard o ot Cand, stantinople, 371; recom- 
421, ° mendation*about hiring ships, 
Captains of grea@galleys, 42h, ! 400. 
cloth af, 440. . to try and stop Turks fortifyin, 
Collegio,  sewretarye of. See ports, 392; sees Roe abou! a 
e Antelmi, Antonio. $ peace, 440, "470, 471. 
Council of Forty, Qoarerieeivil, : tries to stop Englisi? privageer, 
173, 175. ‘ 536, 982; claimg ng shytaxe ast 
Council of ‘Ten, 140; ‘209 418, Venetian ‘subject, 5 
fentogee agaist Querini, ‘ informs merchants about ro-, 
71; rele&ses Passo,¢ 82. strictigns jor hifing ships,” 
doge of. See Cornaro, Giovanni. 580 ;@ invjted to Roe’s ball, 
doge’s palace, 288. * . 597.. © 
Fivg Savii alla Mercanzia, Five Ventadour,” Faatye" of. See Levis, 
Sages, 27, 197, 224, 276, 371, Henry de.” 
426, 440. Verdun, Bishop of. See Lorraine, , 
feport on salt fith trade, 16, Francie ‘of. 
» 17; repert on loss on Vere, Sir Francis: 
émport duties, 57 ; repomt tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
on currant tretle at Cepha- 420n. 


lonia, 188, 174; report | ......, Sir Horace : 
on, goods unladed from Dutck mortified at not appear- 





Exfglish ships, 355;  re- ! ing, 1; declanes#o go to Den- 
port on petition of Eng- H mark, 33, 42;@ Prince of 
lish merchants, 389; | Orange sends ships for, 279 ; 
report on Speranza, 439 ; recall threatened, Bees: 
report on hiring of foreign ; vermélion : 
‘ships, 505, 506; licence english shi ips unlade, 366. 
required or hiring ships, Verua, Count® of. See Maglia, 
58 report about ex- Augusto Mantredo: 
clu&ion of foreign cloth, Vespa, Antonio, , 
586.4 * killed at Lutter, 70. 
Governsr of galleys of the, Vianuol, Agostire Venetian, secretary 
* condemned, 421. * in Florence: 
Magistracy of Mint, 283, 284. degpatches, 102, 156, 204, @22, 
» Procuratori alla GiuSitia Yee- 252, 262, 477, 494, 503, 529, | 
ghia, 27, 27. ° | 552, 590." 
Proveditore General in Dalnatia ! tries to divert grade from Leg- 
3g. CO * horn, 282, 477, 448; Cop- 
Proveditor$ General, 109. s% tarini w vrites to fbout Dudtey, 
Erizzo, Fgancesco.” | 537. 
oe ple fn Terra Fernm, 193, Vic, Vuich, Henry de: 
* 201. gone tg France 14%¢ 
Proveditare of fe fiset, 421, | Vice Admizal. 4 See Adyfral. 
465,° ¢ Vico, —, @ecretary of Ambassador 
shat, . See Belegno., Soranzo : 
Rialto, 140° . sent to tell Carleton Bg Ré 
Veniero, Sébastiano, Venetian am- disaster, 507. 
bassador &t Constantinople, Videmburgh. Seediichaing, William, 
the*Bailo, 312, 505. : Sarl of Denbigh. . 


despatches to Senate, 203, 221, 


agen opal teal eager ie MP ED ih EROS 


Viertna, Austria : 


ce eee? pee ae ae 
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-Vienna—conin ~ Villiers—cont. 
deMatches dated at, 8, 17, 96, . .., Geotge, Duke of Bucking- 
103, 109, 184, 191,211,.019.-., * “ham, “Lord High. Admiral, 











Palatine’ 8 aflaing to be treated e Warden, of the Cinque Ports 
at,"131, ” ete., 9, 45, 55, 206, 278, 295, 
Vignoles, Baron. See Hire, “Bertrand 361, 383, 448, 558, $01. 
la. i (1626) + 
Villa, Marquis. See“iyron, Henry de: -?  blfmed #or_ strained rela- 
* Ville aux Cleres, Baton of. See tions with France, 2 ;, 
Lomenie. Contarini ndét to excite 
Villefranche, Villafranca [Alpes jealclsy, 3. 
Maritimes, France}, 492, 526. Telations with Savoy, 3; 
-made free port, 258, 291, 477; friendsh'p with Scaglia, 
conmnissiopers appointed B BI, 54. 
abtut trade with, 297, 305. Hamilton, offended with, 
French ships warned not to go |} 5; Claimg share of Scot- 
to, 332; english merchants % tishe. prizes, 11; univer- 
transfer ftom Marseilles to, sally detested, 20, 21. 
336. proposes arrangement about 
efforts to transfer trade to, from London ships, 12; .will 
- Leghorn, 361, 364, 365, 380, | not allow them to, Teave 
286, 387, 431, 47%, 504, 619. E port, 30. 
safety*Guestionable, 387; Eng- ~| French dislike views, 14; 
lish trading at, 418, 478, 511; e csnferences with Bas- 
Engtish profer sLeehom to, r somprerre; 21, 30, 40, 66 ; 
420, 590. intent on agreement with 
advantages ¢ of, ‘ortingland, “432 ; (e -_ France, 22. 
Savoy, hopes te pfovide Eng: Bassompierre tries to con- 
land ‘with wine ate. Ahrough, ciliate, 31; RoSencranz 
446, daes business with, 32. 
Scaglia presses matter, 473, 498, going to France, 23, 53, 60, 
522; articles arranged with 66, 102. 
England for, 503-505, 599, ‘ regiment of, 33, 762 ; dis- 
English ghips at, 552, 568; like of, Roe, 35. 
Scaglia* wants English mer- gays Gharles averse from, 
chants ordered to, 59. © peace with Spain, 41; 
ships only bring poor cargoes unfriendly « with "Essex, 
to, 579; disadvantages of, 43. 
619, $23. Joachim “speaks, to about 
Villequier, Villichier, Sieur de. See fleet, 44; assures Joa- 
Aumont, Arthony da. chim will’ send out fleet, 
Villeroy, Marquis of. See Neufyille. 63. on 
Villier-, Catherine, Duchess of Buck- tells Cintarini of. negotia- 
ingham : tions, 51, 52; opitfions 
entreats husband not to go to about visitsto France, 53; 
France, 59 f presents coach 54, 95; sends to queen 
and horses "to queen, 167; mother,’54, 
urfes husband not to go with starts, imprecations against, 
, fleet, 227. ? 59; Joachim suspicious 
husband sends knife for his | ¢ of, ‘6L, 64; French send 
assasination,: 377; sends to stop, §7; Chatles 
“husband supplies for winter, | wants to go, 87, 77, 83. 
39€, offer ,not to impeach if 
+ Contarini impresges with advan. | “parliament called for war 
tage of peace and dénger oft“ . -with France, 69; does 
war, 558. ai - not app&ve of Roe > tay: 
wteeess, Chacles, Buckingham’s son: ing on, 76. 
(1627) : 


- illness,e161% deatht 167, « 
«+eees, Sir EdwarG” Treasurer of 
Treland, 119m, 120, 161. 


a RichGiou wants to come, 
82; .gives up French 


| 
| 
l 
1 
: 
f 
| 
a 
| 
H 


eens , Elizabeth daughter of, |f i visit, 8, 92; Bassom- 

: varies Earl of Morton’s son, pierre adviser’ hot to go,. 
1197 129, 161. - 89. 

is bate Frances, “wife of Jokn Vil- support Of Wyxehe, 85; 

liers, Viscount Purbeck : , . introduces Scottish com. 


Scaglia contrives escape, 565. missioners to king, 86 
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Villiers, George : (1627)—cont. 
accusations df" poisoning 
against, 87." g i. bd 
Contarini s say not! 

of Badon®” 9l; auieee 
. mother and Richeljeu 
* send to covegtly about 


visit, 9 
identity of interestg with 
Shvoy, ciled 


93 ; 
with Willfams, oe 4, 
interest th: way %f agree- 
ment with France, 98; 
ofiended ag*het béing 
allowed, to go to Franc, 
99, 194. 8s 
buys pictures of Rubtns, 
» 1005, mone; for French 
jourifey, for ghips, 10% 
needs support in case ef 
rupture with France, 101; 


106. . 

ill will against Carlis®, 107 ; 
Holfind e favourite _ of, 
110; leaves England un- 
dofeaded, 113." « ¢ 

“goes to collect subsidy, 114 ; 
successful, but helps to 

» pay, 119; wins Scottish 

Linnell, 120. 
reply to mpierre, 115 ; 
8 Igttor to Michelicu, 116; 
icheliqn will aot answet 
by lottor. 17, 133. 

,nyakes profit from seizure o$ | 
mexchantmen, 118, 119; 
may go to France, 122. 

sajlors inéensed with, 125 ; 
growing exasperation 
with Richelieu, 127; 

e enimosity against Riche- 
lieu, 150, $80. 

Moulins asks to stay sale of 
Freach goods, 128; 
blames #rench, 129; 
puts * Nithsdale over 


Scots, 130, 131. 4 


Princess Elizabeth dislikes, 
134, 144; Hyde de- 


fengled in parliameng, 187. | 


distens to Spanish over- 
tures, 141, J 42; Cormway 

* callseJudas, 143% situat® 
tion described, 144, 145.9 

negotiatSngs with ,Spain | 
sole work of, 146, 147; 
_tries to persdado Charles | 
te Sake up Spanish over- | 
tures, 151. 

joins king at Newmarket, 
°id7, 151; Scaglia sug- 
gests gonferenge. with { 
Bicheliou, 148. | 


want of money, in way of, [ 





will regulate negotiations at 
« Brussels, 152; Soubise 


e 


| Vé$iers, George: (1827—cont. 


confers with frejently, 
153. 6% 

expectégd at Paris, 155; 

eimprudence cofidemned, 
156. «© 

Joachim to approach about 
Spapigh negotiations, 
198. 

St. Blancard confers fre- 
quently with, 159; in- 
clingtion to, Spain 
notorioug 160. 

wants to ke suresof Dutch 
in case of rupfmre with 
Frances 164; sayg ac- 
comodation with France 
impossible, 165. 

delays to inform king ¢fe 
Spanish overtures, 166, 
167; letters te Rassgm- 

igrre and Scaglias [68.. 
thinks of nothing "but ac- 
comodation with Spain, 
169; Dishing#5n hostile ‘ 
t@*1709 192, 212, 271. 
colloqey “with king and St. 
Blangame 175 ; good will 

» negessary fF success of¢ 
mediation, 177. 

Rusdpst’s letters show 
hatred of, 178; sees Rosen- 
cranz, 183; going with 
fleet, 184, 195, 205, 
234. : ° 

myst ask Venice to mediate, 
185; deynangs of Rosen- 
cranz from, 186; draws 
back from neg, 198. 

favours negotiations with 
Spain, 487; undegsstand- 
ing with Spain, 193; 
Boutaillier may beehate- 
ul to, 202. 

Richelieu blames,for all ills, 
199; Gorftrol of ports, 
204 ; epeople eager to be 
rid of, 205. . 

intimacy with Scaglia, 207, 
28g 290; extols Savoy, 
216; esteem for Scaglia, 
274, © ad 

many frienfls ine Franc® 
212 % tempés Soissons gS 

* revolt, 222, 223; Hugue- 
nots fear offending, 227. 

« plans for fleet, 2b4; women 
dtssuade from going with 
cae $. antage. of 
aking fleet against Spain, 

225, 226. v 
perplexities, 228 ; Chevreus 
writes to by#Seton, 229; 

« Rubens friendsof,, 231. 
aware of objections to Bas- 
sompierre’s treaty, 236 ; 
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+ Villiers, Georte : (1627)—coné. 

@ dismisses French . ser 
vants; ~ entertains *fings~ 
239. 4 5 

interests stay letters,* 238 ; 
stays Mather Adrian, 241; 
stays Carleton, 245 ; “re- 
ceives Captured Mendaza, 
247, “ 

informs Orange about Gar- 
ter, 240; hopes from 

+ negotiatiens with Brus- 
sels,-246. 

fepartwre uncertain, 247; 

“ puts to sea to meet 
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j Villiers, George : (1627)—cont. 


| 
1 


Spanierds, 249 ; embarks, : 


with, fleet, 250, 264, 275, 
returns, 250, 251. 
relations with Jesuits, 247 ; 
interviews Father Ad- 
* rian, 255; takes preach- 
2's in fleet, 280. 
high opinion of Chevreuse, 
+, 248; Richelicu defies, 
* 958 ; aise fo take money, 
269, Pyenes: i 
sailing, 2569257, 619; con- 
fuge@Dy*buSiness of em- 
barkingk, 281; «plans for 
landing, 292. 
calls on Cemtarini before 
sailing and expresses 
views, 265~268. 
will got open passage, 278 ; 
Charles ledves important 
business to, 279; quarrel 
witheOlivares, 301. 
high opinion of Duke of 
Savoy, 282; Whitting- 
ham to tell of negotia- 
tions &t Turin, 2914 aims 
at closer union ewith 
Savoy, 297. 
Montagu acts wy inspira- 
# tion of 282, 419 ; favours 
Montagu, 296; Montagu 
«, creature of, 434, 484. 
first attack at Ré, 303; 
attack at RS, 303; at 
funeral ofethose killed at 
Ré, 30%; reports about 
in Netherlands, 308, 317. 
“Abbot against in ‘parlia- 


mfent, 305; sends re rte | 


to king by Graham, 3153, 

320; Richelieu believes 
**has ,understanding with 
*Huguepats, 316. . 
siege of Fort S8t™fartin, 321, 


324, 328, 330, 364, 380, J 


422, 425, 438. a 
allgws Toyras to bury dead, 
$21; Charles publishes 

” coloured 

322; 


turbid passions, 
323. 


a ney ee ee 


if 





accounts of, 4 


hope to subdue Puritans if 
victorious, 324 ; quarrels 
with Soubise, 325, 336, 
390; Carleton considers 
employment helpful, 334. 

equipment of ship, 825; 
voluvteer bodyguard of 

» officers, 3285 unsuccess® 

* ful gin trying to enter 

on Rochelle, 329. 

acts not from policy but 

from passion against 

Hichelieu,+335, 342. 
allowg * gentleman to 

* leave Fert St. Martin, 
33¢; releases prisoners, 
but hangs aaptain who 

esparec them, 339, 

Holland glad to take news 

to, 341; Rambouillet 
-thinks responsibls for 
“attack on Ré, 344. 

refnforcemants for, 347, 480, 
4313 English hope will 
only return dead, 350; 
hatred against, 620. 

Tilly did not cross Elke 
until heard of landing at 
Ré, 352; anwanges to 
“keep Carlisle Sway from 
king and Counsil, 353. 

Sepals Catholiesafrom Ré, 

*354 ; «manifesto of rea- 
+ sonefor attack on Frances 
354, 362, 384.0 9 

plan to hara%s Franeo, 357 ; 
means. to build fort qn 
Ré, 359; French sure of 
driving off, 365. ° 

favours Scaglia, 358, 513; 
Scaglia will ‘Git for re- 
turi to England, 369 ; 
cannot find money to 
give Huguenots, 370. 

Charl@s will do nothing 

towards reconciliation 
till return, $747 how 
manifesto published, 376 ; 
Carleton does not believe 
author of manifesto, 

384. 

. efforés to make, popular, 


.* 


377; c&nstant succours 
* to, 38Q; squibs against, 
404 ¢ Carleton humble 


na&lower of, 405, 497. 

eligse ave good un- 
dérstandirfg* with, 387; 

. vreply to manifesto at 
Paris,* 388, 425; pope 
blames mahifesto, - 402, 

Council ¢harsh” to Danish 
ambassadorsrom feax of 
offending, 389; Bethune 
blames, 401, 451. 
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Villiers, George : (1627 Z 
pique against, ce will, 
make persewero, 390; 
cannot go gfithout talfing 
St. Martin, 395, 
supposed move for recgn- 
ciliation, 3, 9 t035 
, denies quing “for pedce, 
4; agrees togsend to 
‘aris, abput peice 416, 
417, 425. * 
Richelieu Wants révenge on, 
397; Richelieu wants to 
take RochelS 4m 
of, 39% e 
grief at@DenBigh’s loss, 398 ; 
danger of¢ desperate® ac- 
foWeby. 405; relatio: 


hope for returg on arrival 


of relief, 406. . 
captures relief organise by 
uason, 399,; queen 
mother says will not take 
St. 


Martin by famine, 
411% oe 
pressing St. Martin fara, 
417¢ induces ling to 
give Burgh state funeral, 
’ 420; alleged attempt to 
« assasinate, 421, 
neay have to withdraw, 422, 
e471; sehgs for Peblitz, 
e £23; Richelieu does noy 
want te negotiate peace 
with, 42% ° 
e likely to return on arriv® 
e of Holland, 428, 436; 
nothing of importance 
edone without, 420, 432, 
French consider beaten, 
438; possible plans on 
e vepulse, 439; brother 
reported lain, 441. 
evacuating Ré, 442, 443; 
Scalia seconds passions 
* 446; delaht in England 
at rport of defeat, 
447. 
takes guns back to fleet, 
452; Mgntag to igin, 
453 ; defeated by @anap- 
les, 466, 467 ; driven out 
of Ré, 46% 480. © . 
‘Lodrigees threatefs Rod. 
helle will open gates, 469 9 
Rechflle furnishes with 
supplies, 472, 478. 
Acaglia waitige for* return, 
47$ ; reported wounded, 
"474, 480, 496; fortified 
position, 479, * 
inal attack on St. Martin, 
480, 491, 49%; issues 
lecree allowing provis- 
ions to be brought to Ré, 
© 482. 


der fiose « 


t 
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Viltiorg, George : (1827~—co. 4 beats 
return, people furio®s with, 


°485, 640; Danish am- 
basSJors wait for, 486; 
e final arrangements with 
Rochel®, 487, . 
ill pleased with Rochelleso, 
relegs® French prisoners, 


438, 506. 
Savoy’s suggestion for with- 
drawal, 489; Rochelle 


depaties come with, 497. 
superintende disembarking 
of troops 498 ;*arrives in 
London, king’s Reception, 
499; ‘raises hopes of 
Danish agnbassadors, 500. 
Charles will not hear 
criticised, 507 ; said to B& 
going to Hague, 608; 
St. ~ Simon invejghs 
against, 511. ° ° 
Pope thinks oppoftunity for 
harles to get yd of, 512, . 
wantg to jntrodute garrison 
! iwto Rochelle, 513; rela- 
tionf with Rochellese, 
Si5qg ww, 
complaints of ‘character of 
netian advices, 515; . 
Comtarini — assures 
friendship, 516, 517. 
Contarini speaks to about 
reconciliatign, 518, 537, 
5% ; reply and viets on 
estate of affairs, 518, 519, 
543 ; spgaksenore soberly 
but cherishes hoyghts of 
vengeance, 520. 
speaks of Spanish overtures, 
521 ; lng sees Rowhellese 
deputies in presence of, 
522% Con@arini “varns 
#orzi of Scaglia and, 523. 
letters o ergdénee to Mon- 
tagu, 526 ; trophies taken 
from,%t Paris, 528, 
attends Council® about 
anoney, 530; Roche¥ese 
cagnot see Danish am- 
bassadors without, . con: 
sent, 831, 
holds out hopes ,f Dani 
ambassadofs, 532; ap- 
proves of Joachim’s effort 
for reconciliation, 533 ; 
demands exorbdatant, 534 5. 
ihtegesteA in ppture, 535, 
(1628)¢ *. 
banquet to French pris- 
soners, 644; Segplia 
keeps in cloge tguch with, 
545. . 


of 


* reply tq Danish smbassa-« 
dors, 546; sees them 
again before departiire, . 
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Villiers, George :* (1628)—coné. 
f 547; league suggested 
by, 5e& ~ 5? ws 


Contarini.<ommended for 
dissipating: — suspiziofis, 
551; *Orange expects in 
Netherlands if parliamtnt 
meets, B57. a 

suggests calling parliament, 
558 ; supposed by collu- 
sion with king, 559. 

offended with Scaglia over 
escape of Lady Purbeck, 


‘56534 responsible for 
seizing Contarini’s letters, 
571, 5M, 


promises letters back, gets * 
Contarini’s audience post- 
poned a day, 572 ; Charles 
takes blame to shield, 


* 577, 
yJoachim speeks to about 
ae 
Seeing colleagues for * 
France, 576;  Zorzi’s -4 
letters from France sent 
to, E74 - 5, 


arranges “ti get Carlisle 
awaySora Exigland, 581 ; 
betrays leaning to peace, 
583. 2 

offer that ndthing shall be 
said about if king 
assembles _ parliament, 
584, 589. 

Palatine says#*high treason 
to speak ill of 6593 ; con- 
siders, Ré disaster due 

forewarning through 
advices, 595. 

Jesuits frequent heuse, 
595; Sontarini wil] pro- 
ceed cautiously with, 
aout reconciliation, 603. 

must obtain yelease of 

-Ifgam,, 604; at Council 
about ietters, 605. 
working hgrd to get friendly 

* House of Commons, 605 ; 
hopes that people will 
relinquish « accusations 
against, 606. 

expelled queen’s attendants, 

*,614; ielined to speace 
with Spain, weakness, ~ 
615. is 

objects of mission to Frances _ 

=316; offendeds with 

Frartve, £7, 621; in- 
Tiuence “Of Buchess of 
Chevreuse with, 617. 

uses English sea power to 

«reduce France, 618; * 
séhds, Montagu to make 

*troublejn France? 620. 
failure of St. Martin dye to 
lack of help and scanty 


. 
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Villiers, Ggorge : (1628)—cont. 
Support from Huguenots, 
6225 Charles promises 
not to engage in negotia- 
tions during absence, 623. 
Burgh foretold . disaster 
sthrough obstinaty ever 
St. Mertin, 624, 
+ values advices, of Scaglia> 
a * 624% belief in Scaglie, 
x, 625. , 
....t, John, Viscount Purbeck : 
reported mad, 565. a 
7.., Mak} Countess of Bucking- 
ham: 


entreats son nok to go to France, 
59; ob%ains part of Wyche’s 
bribe for appgintment, 76, 
one idga to-get money, 106; 
mediatrix of Spanish negotia- 
+, tions for peace, 147, 148. 
dissuades son from going with 
leet, 217 ; Contarini impresses 
with advantage of peace and 
~ danger of war, 558. : 
++++++; Robert, son of Countess of 
Purbeck : . 
Buckifigham does not. 
succeed him, 565. 
Vincent, deputy of Rochelfo: 
expectéd in Londons 471, 473, 
482; canfers with, Bucking- 
ham, 472; acgompanies | 
Buckinghasn to London, 497. 
reports Tewgoni’s stockade de» 
stroyed, 565 ; going soqNether- 
lands for help,*595. « 
Vincentio, Giovanni Alvise, Venetiap 
secretary in Savoy« 
despatches, 139, 274, 294. 
vinegar, 330. i 
Virginia, N. America: 7 
tobacco of? made erown mono- 
poly, 350. ‘ 
Vitel, Vittelli, Safhuel, English 
merchan’ at Zante : 
process against, 272. 
|, Vitry, Marquis of. Se’ Hopital, 
Nicholas de I’. 
Vittorio, Princa of Savoy, Pringe of 
4Piedmont, 198, #444. 
Richelieu wants to mediate with 
be England, 135; gurantee for 
treaty, 209 ; Yemark to Mon- 
taga, 257. | 
writes -to Burlamacchi about 
Villefganche, 305; dbinion 
tipon %ytack on, Ré and peace, 
316, 317, 320. % +. 


Marini speaks to about Carlisle’s 


a 


a“ 


a 
,want ta 


. 





" mission, 56¥. . 
i Vizeaya, Biscay, and* Vizcayans, 
Spain: e * 
naval forces in, 28% infantry 
from, for Flanders, 45; 


shallops from, 62, 79, 86, 88. 
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Vizcaya—cont. 


” 


“Vuich. See Vic. 


‘raid on Treland, 102; Portu- 
guese carracks reach, 125. 
ships of will joirt’Frénch against 
English, 260, £73; Dunkirk- 
ers expected from, 315. 
English could easily attack from 
~ Ré, 322; Spania:ds de not 
wish to sénc ships from, 345. 
Dunkirhers take prize~to, 351. 
relieve Fort St. ° Tartin, 407, 403 ; 
pilot of reeonnoitrer English 
. . fleet, 426. 
- Guise countermaris fleet. of, 
496; Dunkirk ileef does not” 
go to, 506.7 


Vosberghen, Fcnsbergh, “Vosbergh, 


Vonsbergh, Gaspar von, 233. 

- says Chev~use going to Englar1 
for accomodatira, 237 ; 
chosen ambassador for media- 
tion, 457n; to go to France, 
469, 525. 

French send to stop, 5*1; ar- 
rangements for reception, 
662; Joachim not to ccasult 
with, 565, 576. 

queen méther promises good» 
reception, 570 ; detained, 575, 
55 ordered to go alone, 578, 
5 


“ means to proceed, 585; expec- 
tec at Paris,~593; Joachim 
mrysend to, at Calais, BOF, 

at Boulogne, 399. 


Ww 


Wag, Vage, River, Hungary, 20. 
Wake, Anne, lady : 


going to Padua, 7; Duke of - 
Savoy’s present to,-214; dis- 

- likes Venetian bread, 557- 

Sir Isaac, English an.bassa- 

dor to Venice, 46, 52, -67, 70, 

177, 198, 209,°219, 241, 289, 

320, 343, 349, 465, 478, 

urges Grisons to send to France, 

7.33 stdying at Padua,7; ad- 
vice to Swiss, & > 

guidcd_by Savoy's caprice, 12; 
tells €ollegio of mission to 
Swiss, 15; announces king’s ~ 
poEey, lo, 16; Venetian 
Teply to, 18, 19, 37. 

office about Baden and Gabor, 
25,°26, 121; to have orders ~ 


i an shi er ag: 


| 





) 
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Wake, Sir Isaac—cant. 


bakes office for Baden, 47,7 
3, Teply to, and answer, 48, 
- Venice suspicious of office 
50, 59. 
Senaze sénds _ advices. “to, 51; 
bias of, 575 dependence Oo” 
Savoy, 61; indisposed, 72, 
9, - 


reply tc about Danish appeal, 


80; supports Kratz, 81; 
Kratz consults about every- 
thing, §2. 


Savoy moved*io ask help- for 
Baden, 83 ; Contarini speaks 
well of, 84; acted from 
general, not special commis- 
sions, 120; leaves Fleming at 
Zurich, 123; ; sends Morton to 
England, 129 ; report on reply 
to Kratz, 13L. 

communication with Roe, *33 ; 
one memorial f-r Mans> 
elt’s officers, 133. 

Venice wishes to satisfy, 150 ;~ 

commissions from about 
Bade, 185° writes about 
Spanish’ "overtures, 166. 

fresh offic’ avout-Gabor, 171— 
133, 179; “Teply to, 174; re- 
ports Savoy’s wish to mediate - 
with Spain, 180. : 

rejoinder about Gabor, 181; 
imparts advices about Den- 
mark, 181-18 

writes about disbanding of 
Verietian troops, 187; asks 
for Thurn, 138, £90, 203, 211, 
282; reply to eNout. Thurn, 


193, 196, 201; thanks about 
a Thurn, 232, 
imparts advives, 188, 139, 197, 
~ 232. 


Bragain pardonéd for, 200; 
approached about reconcilia- 
tion, 210 » Thurn“expects to 
hear from, 212; Thurn tells 
going to Rngland, 213. 

Savoy thittks more of than own 
ambassador, 214; reques? for 
Simes,~ 224. 

Montagu meets at Padua, 223, 
245, 251; may be gent for to 

a help Montagu, 258 . 

- Corpway asks Contarini to sup- 
port, 230; communications 
with Fleming, 244, 

Dénmazk’s letters of credence to,- 
233; Garman pé.tleman go- 
ing’ to confer with, 273. 

at Padua to meet Prince of 

~ Brandenburg, 234, 245; 
announces Prince o* Branden- 

burg in Colkgio, 287, 288. 

to try and catisiy Savo: about” 
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Wake, Sir Isaac——cont. 
help for Denmark, 308, 309; ; 
.aply to, 311, 318, 350. 

request for* English” captains” 
318, 319;. Hales to advise 
from Turin, 328. 

presents memorial for English 
merchants, 336 ; justifies Eng- 
lish policy with France, 337, 
338. 

Senate wishes to know if office 
by king’s command, 340; 
further office” about French 
relations; 346, 347. 

Venjee urges reconciliation on, 
356; Montagu asks Padavin 

- about, 361; Rambouillet ~ 
wants to-find out if said any- 
thing about Ré expedition, 
363. 

_e tel] Signory of Roe’s declara- 


tion about consulage, 372; con- 4 


‘ 


““walage declaraticn sent to, 373, 
Carletofii asks about office at 
Venice, 383; Montagu wishes >. 
to see, 307 ; Montagu.sends 
squibs ax ové Buckingham, to 
404, 

to arrapge moor Y Cottimo, 399; 
acts without. “orders ‘about 
mediation, 408, 419. 

Conway wants to win glory over 
reconciliation, 433; letter to~ 
Carleton about reconciliation, 

~ 444. 

writes that Venice sending am- 
bassadors to mediate, 455 ; 
requcsts for Prince of Bran- 
denbarg. 459. 

répresentation to Signory of 
English case against Frénce, 

. 259-464; Teply to, 47% 476 ; 

rejoinder, 484, 485. is 

expectec” instructions to about 
consulage, 498; = going to 
Martua, 506; Carleton 
criticises, 50Z ; Carleton sends 
to, 508. 

evil offices of, 513; ministers 
promise not to wre to about 
consulage, 322.~ 

wants conduct of reconciliation 
negotiations, 531; concession 
to about bread, 557, 564. . 

reports ‘Bethune treating fogs | 
alliance between France and 
Spain, 563.” 

threay thai may complain of 
Con yrini, 577; sends Collegio 
advices from Gert “any, 581. 

gives hope of rupture in Italy, 
584; in Collegio with-letter . 
“for- ‘Despotini, memorial for 
Hide and thanks aboyt bread 


ee gene aes Oe yt De. | 5 | Dy 
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Wake—cont. 
«.....;, Lionel, merchant : 
a negotiations for trade with Dun- 
~_ kirk} 24; successful, 473. 
Wales : a 
people appeal against subsidies, 
33; silver mines in, 284, 629. 
Wallachia-prince of. See Berna3chi. 
Wallenstein, AlrTecht, Count of, il 
“¥alesain,, Walste*n, Valestein, 
~ Vaistei 
negtigence, 24; cannot depend 
on troops, 29; offers forep to 
emperor, 58, 
urged to attack Buda, 103; Den- 
mark beset’ by, 182 ; quartera 
troops near Oder, 183. 
Denmark 10 divert, 189 ;, success 
in Silesia, 345 -annot take 
Treppau, 320. 
fear of joining Tilly, 375 ; ready 
~ to overrun Holsteins, 406 ; 
estates of Bohemia “yecall, 
448." 

ruks Béltic coast, 454 ; prevents 

~ Anstruther and Rusdorf going 
to Mulhausen, 469. 

Infanta wants to secure Baltic 
fortresses, 474; ~ generc 
against hostes imperit, 571; 
grants to, 602. 

Walloons : > 
Gabor surfrises quarters, 20. 
Wards, Master ofthe. “ecNaunton., 

Warwick, éarl of. - See Rich, Robert, 
waters :* 

queen San at Wellirgtorough, 


a 





297, 342. 
queen asks Contarini to get from 
Ttaly, 448. . 
Watson, Edward, interpreter to 


Venetian ambassador : 
suggestionto pension Off, 35, 36. 
increased . alery for life, 109, 

Watts, Watson, Sir John : 
commander of Londog ships, 69. 
captain of Triumph : 

entertains Charles, Z58n, 

| weather, storms, winds, Zales, 6, 11, 

34, 43, 62, 6€. 378, 380, 382, 
403, 4249 428, 448, 465, 466, 
A468, 472, 480, 491, §10, 515, 

~ -530, 531, 550, 557, 564, 566, 

i 528, 584, 586, 

{ Weimar, Duke ef. ‘See John Ernest, 

Dike of Saxe Weimar. 

Weis. ~See- Wycite. 

Weisskirehop,. Weiskerch [Moravia, 

Austria Hungary] 
int Denmark’s hands.183. 

r Wellinghorough, co. Northampton : 
Queen takes Waters a&, 297, 342. 

Werdenberg, Werda, Coynt of, re 

Weser, Réver: 

Marean to land at. R22: 


« 





mony 


Awuc- 
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“ 


West Friesland, Netherlands :, 
Tilly invades, . 603. 
Pensioner of. See.Duyck. 
West India Company”: 
Pauw interested .in, 469; 
terests with English, 549. 
West Indies, I9r: 
-Buckingham makes* * profit, by 
seizure of slips for, 119. 
Warwick has permissi ignto go 
privateering t\ 1614 legt out 
“of Spanish peace with Eng- 
land, 576. 
Weatminster : 
Abbey « 
Williams alienates lands o1, 
to Byckinzhant, 94. 
Lady Carleton buried “in, 


fr 


~ 
in- 


206n; Sir John Borough ~ 


buried *n, 42Qr~ 

dean of. See Williams, 
is John. oo 

Palace ; 

letters dated aty “592. 

wheat : 

. stores for’ fleet; 204; “Venice 
tries to prevent foreigners ex- 


porting from ‘furkish domin- * 


ions, 421 ; Trish take to pope 
to bless, 430; cloth can be 
exchanged for, evith Turks, 
- 4408 

Whitehall... See Lofton, places in 
and near. 

“Whittingham, Mrs gerttleman of 

ec Montagu: = 


senf to England, 216 ; reported 
killed, 228 ; returns to Eng- 
land with Montagu, 291. 
Wight, Isle of, co. Hants : 
Admiral Real going to, 44, 63; 


Spafiards meditate attack 
om 105; RI sails from, 
115. 


troops quartered in, 247; fleet 
leaves, £73; Conway to look 
to defences, 290; orders for 
defence, 455. 

Dutehsships wrecked off, 448 ; 
Lord rton’s trgops to 
garrison, 497,498 ; “Dunkirk 
fleet ak, 606, 515, - 

Wilkins8n, John, Enplish segretary, 
at Venice : rc 

presénts létYer for Danish am- 
bassador, _ +72; — present 

» memorial of Mansfelt’s officers 

7138. 

decision about Matafelt read to, 
149 -presents letter of advices 
in Collegio, 244, ~ 

office. of thenks for Branden- 
- burg?495 ; office about Wake’s 
bread, 5B7> 

- imparts advices by Anstruther, 
581, 
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See Ships, | 


Willis and John, 
hames of, 

Williams, John, Bishop “of ~ineoln 
-and Dean 0: Westminster : 

reconciled “-vith Buckingham, 

* 93. aliénates Abbey lands to 
duke, 94, 7 

Wioughby, lord, de Eresby. See 
- Bertie. 

Wimbledon, -lord. See Cecil, 

ward. 
Wilmot, Charles, Viscount, of Ath- 
° lone: 
to command reinforcements. for 

-  Ré, 406. 

Windsor, co. Berks : 

Charles to meet Council at; 327, 

wine, 60, 69, 93, 102, 148, 234, 294, 
506. 

Bordeaux, for Netherlands, 340 

+++-+-+, for England, 54. 

price in England, 55> 

importartve of trade-ta London,- 
68; importation forbidden, 
69; French releasator Scots, 
76: for Scotland, 107. : 

s*ized in Franer, 194 ; released, 
205, ~ 

good harveC—~t Zante, 398; 
Buckingham hopes to profit® 
by Freich trade, 419; taken 
into Ré 443. 

Savoy hopes to supply England 

with, 446; French trade in, 


Ed- 





~~ 


549, . 
Spanish, 339. “ 
Wirtemberg : 
Duke of. See~Joh~ Frederick. 


Prince of, 16. _ 
Wolfenbuttel, Dolfembitel :° 

Donmark’s troops at, 182.. 
Wolfge~g, Williar~, Duke cf .Neu- 


~ burg : 
bringing material fr peacs with 
Denmark, 3; not pleased at 
idea of Leopold having Cleves 
and Juliots, 162; hears of 
death of Charles, 191, 
Woodstock, co- Oxford : 
letter dated at, 385. 


wool, woollens: 


- 


admitted ducy free at Venice, 
108; cargo _for _Dunkirk, 
-473. 


Awoallen cloth, Englisk; 283. 
“no market in France and Spain, 
178 ; seizec in Denmark, 292 ; 
taken.to Dunkirk; 232. 
Wotton, Sir Henry; Figlish am- 
bas-ndor at Venice : 
- brought Despotine to England, 
- 592. 
Woulffen, John Gaspar. Danish 
agent in Englana : 
to consult ~Contarini. on all 
- occasions, 547. 


= 
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Wyche; Veis, Weis, Peter: - 
ind to succeed Koe, 35; 
Spanish sympathies, Ts 92; 
merchants disapprove’ of “6 
132, 137 ;_susidised by ‘Spain, 
8; knignted, 10€. 
wants to start in spring, 332, 
187; Venice maintains reserve 
about, 157; “abcut to scart, 
448; starts, 578. 


4 x 
Xaintonge, France : 

-~ Toyras made governor of, 496. 
_Xitua’ ~ See Sitavorok~ 


Zo 


Zante [Senin Islands, Greece), 1507 
8. 
galley to-take Roe from, 2, 
caspiracy of inerchants to 
luce price of Currants at, 
18;~ regulation of currant 
trad at, 26, 27. 
frauds practised on duties at, 
: 171; unlawful trade in Gil at, 
~ BIL; fart of ae duty, 
276. 
scant ncreased returns ‘of new 
impost at, 319;-wrong done 
ezlish at, 336. 

English ships. unlade at, 355; 
ships ladie currants at, 
must take cntire cargo to 
Venice, 371, 439.- 

judgement *ag¢inst English 

~ merchants at, 389; good 
harvests, 398; behaviour of 
Dragon at, 409, 410, 4¥2, 535, 
536. 7 oe 
effort to make buy Venetian 
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: Lobel, 





cloth instefid of forei n, 440~™ 


foleign cloth forkiddeh in, 586. 
satisf sticks giyen to English 
merchants at, 4775 485. 


_ Proveditore of, 46. 
“THpalo, Alvise. 
- despatches dated at, 18. 81, 117, 
1717271, 204, 560. 


English consul at. See Securo. 


See Malpiero, ‘Piero ;~ 


See 


Zara (Dalmatia, Austrian Empire]: 
Rota. ,at, 38; trouble with 
Turks at, 328; Prince of 
Bréndenburg writes from, 
485, 492. 
courtesies to Brandenburg at, 
495, 
Zeeland [Lrov. Netherlands], 65. 
Danish armassadors sail from, 
~ 233; English Yeize cargoes 
cr shipped at, 350, 
action between Dutch and Dun- 
kirkers off, 483, 498 ; lobters 
sent vy, 557. 
Vicé-Ada niral of; reported. alain, 
167, 

Zen, Fraricesco, Venetian Councillor, 

338. * 

Soble, Sobl—Iahn,” Burgo- 
nfaster of Bremen, Danish 

Agent in France: ae 

“arrives in London, 434; sees 
king, 485; wants to go with 

-~ Holland to Ré, but king dis- 
approves, 442. 

“believed to speak with know- 
“Jedge of French ministry, 454 ; 
“waiting for” deputies from 
Rochelle, 471, 

proposes to go to France, for 
reconciliation, 486, 500; 
visits Contarini, 522. * 

belp pror. sised to* 532 ; 3 at Paris, 

confidences to” Z¢rzi, 561; 

unsuccessiul, 623; went to 

‘urge pece, 624. 

—, secretary to Venctian am- 

bassador at Rome, 525. 

Giorgio, .- Zorzi, Venetian 

ambassador in Trance, 52, 

71, 210, 244, 326, 427, 434, 

475, 54, 536, 553, 575, 

594. . 

despatch s,-45, 64, 65, 63, 80, 

82, 89, 96, 104, 115, 116, 122, 
132, 134, 149, 155, 163, 168, 
179, 18/, 291, 199, 202, 211, 
212, 219, 220, 230, 231, 234, 
241, 251, 256-209, 271, 212, . 
281, 284, 265, 298, 301-303, 
309, 310, 324, 330, 332. 338, 
* 339, 353, 364,-380, 393, 397, 
398, 403, 411, 421, 426, 428, 
429, 4°8, 439, 450,451, 465, 
467, 474, 476, 487, 490, 496, 
bos 509,°RO, 524, 527, 528, 
538 550; 551,°561, 565, 569, 
570, Per 579, 587, 589, 595, 
599, V0. 
ifistrugtions to, i. Sai, 524, 
communications with Alvise 
ontarini, 25, 31, 41, 99, 106, 
112, 146, 147, 201, 2065 230, 
290, 313, 526, 391, 394, 436, 
445, 486, 492, 5€1 523, 234, 
537, 544, 601, 603._ 


r 


Zon, — 


Zorzi, 
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a 


Zorzi. Giorgio—cone. 
Gontarini Tecoramendg to Bas- 


sompierre, 41 ;.niegts Rosen- ™ 


cranz, 82; retirement of, 
245.6 


efforts to recgncile England and 


. France, 167, 225, 258, ati, 
451, 476. 
preceeds oO ravello, 309 ; 


Monouf St zzi 371 Preeused 
of writing against French 
«© government, 885. =” 
pay respects to que ae mother, 
ai Rermit for lege ‘ato pass, 


ieennne: “queen . mother 
about Ré, a4; eodati urges 
to- get Venice to, mediate, _ 

% 490. 

Buckingham taxes “with un» 
“friendly advices, 516; Can- 
tarini warns about, Scaglia, 
523. 


Dutch ambassadors want Mtro- 
duction t® 527g Danish am- 
bassadors will cultivéte, 
547, 


‘Wt. 8284," 
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Lotg, Gi orgio—cont.~ 


fos queen mothei t ke up 
recoggiliatien; 5 550, 587, 588 : 
uncertain »about prospecis of 


*® geconcilistions 569. ~~____ 


English try to alecipher letters, 
571; Buckingham _ keeps~ 
letters, 5728 573; Bucking- 


* ham’ blind curiosity to know 
contentS of letters, 574; 
courts Guise, 596 ; office with 
Louis about re conciliation, 
600. : 

to treat with Hébaalty | 601. * 

Zucfarello : 
dispute with Ganoese sbonk: 618. 
urich, Switzerland : 
despatches datedt, 3, 7, 20, 46, 
59, 67, 123, 155, 179, 232, 244,° 
251, 273, 355. 
news from, 197. 

Wake finds k sre of, » perweded, 
15; Thurn to go (7211. 
instructions to Venetian repre- 

sentatives af, 51, 71,81. 
“‘dweibruckén, Drke oJ f See John i, 
Duke or Dere(onta, 


49 


